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NOTICE. 

I  HAVE  been  requaited  by  friends,  and  provoked  by  un« 
friendly  critics,  to  depart  somewhat  from  my  usual  rule,  and 
to  print  part  of  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  on  Whitsunday,  May  15th,  1864. 

The  Sermon  was  on  the  word  of  St  Paul,  (Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  viiL  14 :)  As  Ttutny  <i8  are  led  by  the  Spibit  of  Ood, 
they  are  the  Sane  of  Odd;  and  one  of  the  criteria,  by  which 
Christians  may  prove  themselves,  whether  they  are  so  led, 
was  suggested  m  the  opening  sentence  of  the  following  pages. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say,  that  the  illustration  of  the  casket 
and  the  treasure,  the  setting  and  the  pearl,  was  intended 
only  as  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth,  than  the  phrase, 
"  as  the  greater  contains  the  less  f  and  as  expressing  the  in- 
finite pre-eminence  of  Revelations  from  Heaven  over  the  details 
of  history  and  chronology,  which  are  included  with  them  in 
the  volume  of  the  Holy  Bible.  The  illustration  was  not  in- 
tended to  express  accurately  the  relation  between  the  divine 
and  human  elements  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on  which  it  is 
more  easy  to  speak  positively  than  to  speak  correctly.  I  will 
only  say  that  such  questions  are  not  to  be  decided  by  isolated 
texts,  or  by  a  priori  notions  of  what  Revelation  should  be,  or 
by  fear  of  consequences ;  but  by  the  large  and  patient  study  of 
Holy  Scripture  itself;  sola  spes  est  in  vera  inductione. 

I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sincere 
regret  to  find  myself  opposed  to  such  men  as  Gierke  and  Dum- 
ford,  Keble  and  Leighton,  Pusey  and  Wordsworth,  and  many 
other  pious  and  learned  ministers  of  our  Cliurch:  Amicus 
SocrateSj  amicm  PlcUo;  sed  magis  amka  Veritas, 


My  Reverend  Brethren  will  foi^ve  me  for  expressing  my 
deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  incurred  by  those^  who  in  a 
time  of  excitement  and  panic,  forgetful  of  the  good  old  rule — 
fjvrfihf  x^P^  iiruTKOTTov — ^put  themselves  forward  as  standard- 
bearers  to  the  whole  body  of  Presbyters  and  Deacons. 

I  am-  «till  not  without  hope  of  seeing  something  like  a 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand;  if  not  from  the  Declaration 
itself,  at  least  from  that  extreme  position  with  respect  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  is  taken  by  the  Declaration  as  it  now 
stands.  My  hope  is  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  the  strong 
words  "without  reserve  or  qvalifUxUion,**  have  already  been  ex- 
plained by  one  of  the  jBramers,  in  a  sense  which  very  materially 
modifies  the  purport  of  the  Declaration:  viz.  unevasively, 
honestly,  bond  fide.  (See  Dr  Pusey's  Letter,  Guardian,  April  13, 
1864.) 

It  will  probably  not  be  long  before  it  is  generally  seen  and 
acknowledged,  which  of  the  two  is  really  the  more  true  and 
reverent  view ;  that  which  ascribes  to  the  holy  spirit  of  GOD 
every  word  and  every  letter  of  the  Holy  Bible,  with  all  those 
discrepancies  of  detail  which  it  is  vain  to  attempt  either  to  con- 
ceal, or  entirely  to  reconcile ;  or  that  which,  while  attributing 
to  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  all  the  marvellous  testimony  of  JESUS, 
and  all  the  glorious  Revelations  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
leaves  the  imperfections  of  the  letter  (alluded  to  by  Butler  and 
Blunt)  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fallibility  of  human  agency ; 
and  is  no  more  troubled  by  them  than  He  who  weigheth  the 
mountains  in  scales  is  troubled  by  the  dust  in  the  balance. 


DECLARATION. 

"  The  folhwing  Declaration,  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  Meeting  held  at  Oxford  on  February  25,  1864,  is 
being  issued,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  names  subjoined,  to 
every  Clergyman  in  England  and  Ireland.  We  earnestly  entreat 
you,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  add  your  name, 
{Signed  for  the  Committee) 

W.  R.  Fremantle,  Acting  Secretary, 

3,  St  Aldati's,  Oxford, 
Feb.  «9,  1864. 

We,  the  undersigned  Presbyters  and  Deaxjons,  in  Holy 
Orders  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  hold  it  to  be 
our  bounden  duty  to  the  Church  and  to  the  souls  of  men, 
to  declare  our  firm  belief  that  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  in  common  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  maintains 
without  reserve  or  qualification  the  Inspiration  and  Divine 
Authority  of  the  whole  Canonical  Scriptures*  as  not  only  con- 
taining but  being  the  Word  of  GOD^ ;  and  further  teaches  ^  in 
the  words  of  our  Blessed  LORD^,  that  the  'punishment'  of  the 
'  cui-sed,'  equally  with  the  '  life  *  of  the  '  righteous,'  is  '  ever- 
lasting/" 

*  Horn.  ''  An  Information  for  them  which  take  offence  at  certain  places  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,"  pp.  236—244  (4to  ed.)  ;  Art.  VI.  VII.  VIII. 

»»  Art.  XVII.  XX.  XXI.  XXn.  XXIV.  XXXIV.  XXXVII. 
"  Athan.  Creed,  Litany,  Catechism,  Commination,  Burial  Service, 
d  StMatth.  XXV.  41—46. 

Notice  of  Motion  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  {Prov. 
Cant)  (Rev.  Canon  Selwyn),  April  19,  1864. 

That  this  House,  while  fully  appreciating  the  zeal  of  those 
Clergymen  who  have  united  in  defence  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  strongly  deprecates  the  issuing  of  a  Declaration,  as 
they  have  done,  for  general  signature,  and  warns  the  Clergy 
against  pledging  themselves  to  any  form  of  words  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Church. 


Fram  a  Sermon  on  Romans  viii  14. 

As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  op  Ood,  they  are  the  sons 

of  Ood, 

IIL  Another  sure  test  may  be  found  in  our  feelings  and 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  the 
SPIRIT  of  GOD  speaks  to  the  soul  of  man. 

"  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my 
path"  saith  the  Psalmist    (Ps.  cxix.  105). 

The  Holy  Scriptures  "  are  able  to  mxike  thee  wise  unto  sal- 
vatian  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus"  saith  St  Paul. 
(2  Tim.  iiL  15). 

Here  then  is  another  touch-stone  of  our  condition.  Do  you 
thus  come  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  guided  in  your  path,  to 
learn  and  to  follow  the  way  of  life  ? 

Then  be  assured  the  spirit  of  god  is  leading  you. 

And  oh  !  that  it  were  so  with  all  who  hear  me.  One  thing 
would  I  desire  on  this  holy  day,  that  the  SPIRIT  of  GOD  may 
lead  every  one  of  us  to  feel  the  Divinity  that  dwells  in  this 
Holy  Book. 

No  deep  philosophy,  no  refined  argument,  is  wanted  to  con- 
vince us  of  this.  Search  the  Scriptures  with  an  honest  and 
good  heart ;  and  you  will  find  that  they  do  indeed  testify  of 
CHRIST,  and  that  their  witness  is  true.  Follow  His  discourse 
with  the  two  disciples  walking  to  Emmaus,  on  His  Resurrection- 
day,  when  "  beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  the  Prophets,  He  ex- 
pounded unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning 
Himself;''  then  see  in  the  Gospels,  how  He  lived,  and  died,  and 
rose  again  ;  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  like  those  two,  your 
hearts  will  bum  within  you;  you  will  feel  and  know  within 


yourselves  that  GOD  hath  indeed  spoken  by  His  "Holy  Propheta 
since  the  world  began ;  that  they  were  indeed  moved  by  the 
HOLY  GHOST — ^p6/x€j/ot  viTo  TLvevfioTo^  *Ayiov — that  GOD  hath 
spoken  by  them  for  our  learning,  for  our  comfort,  for  our  life 
and  joy. 

In  those  books  of  the  Prophets  we  see  the  spirit  of  god, 
sometimes  lighting  up  the  whole  far  horizon  of  distant  times 
with  a  flood  of  Heavenly  Light ;  revealing  the  wide-spreading 
Peace  and  Glory  of  Messiah's  Kingdom — **tiie  Government 
^haU  be  upon  His  shotUder; — of  the  increase  of  His  Government 
and  Peace  there  shall  be  no  end"  (Isaiah  ix.) ;  sometimes 
darting  down  a  single  simbeam  through  the  rifted  cloud,  light* 
ing  on  the  way  that  winds  roimd  the  hill  of  Olivet,  where  the 
meek  and  lowly  King  is  seen  riding  to  His  Zion  on  an  ass,  and 
a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass  (Zechariah  ix.).  And  in  this  Volume  of 
the  Old  Testament  there  are  not  only  Prophetic  Words,  but  Pro- 
phetic Symbols,  Prophetic  Persons,  and  Prophetic  Events ;  GOD 
weaving  into  the  texture  of  His  Law,  and  into  the  History  of 
His  People,  the  bright  pattern  of  a  Revelation  to  come :  and 
while  you  read,  you  will  be  constrained  to  ask  yourselves. 

Whence  but  from  Heayen  could  moD,  unakill'd  in  axiB, 
In  different  ages  bom,  in  different  pftrta. 
Weave  such  agreeing  troths! 

You  will  exclaim  with  Augustine  (Ep.  ad  Volusianum),  "CHRIST 
"  is  come !  in  His  Birth,  and  Life,  and  Words,  and  Works ;  in 
"  His  Death,  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  are  fulfilled  all  the 
"  herald-voices  of  the  Prophets." 

We  need  not  fear  therefore  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  the  highest  and  most  glowing  words.  We  may  say,  with 
our  own  Professor,  Castell*,  "The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the 
swaddling-bands  of  CHRIST,  in  which  lies  gently  wrapt  up  the 
only-begotten  SON  of  GOD." 

Scripturas  sacrce  sunt  fascice  chbjsti,  quibus  placidissime  in- 
volvitur  unigenitus  dbi  filius. 

We  may  say  with  Chrysostom, 

■"  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  opening  of  Heaven." 

*  Preface  to  Lexiooo. 
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i;  t£v  ypa4f>&p  avarpw^i,^  r&v  oipav&v  avoL^t^, 
We  may  say  with  Leighton  (on  1  Pet.  i.  25), 
"All  the  attempts  of  men  against  the  Divine  Truth  of  that 
word  are  as  vain  as  if  they  should  consult  to  pluck  the  Sun  out 
of  the  Firmament." 

And  therefore  rightly  do  the  Articles  of  our  Church  speak  of 
the  Scriptures  as  Holy  Writ ;  rightly  do  they  declare  that  it  is 
not  lawfiil  for  the  Church  "  to  ordain  anything  contrary  to  OOD's 
Word  written." 

And  well  may  the  Bishop,  in  the  Ordering  of  Priests,  de- 
liver to  every  one  of  them  kneeling,  the  Bible  into  his  hands 
saying, 

"  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  word  of  god'' 
For  here  is  indeed  the  voice  of  the  most  high  ;  here  may 
we  read,  as  we  can  read  nowhere  else,  " Thiis  saith  the  lord":' 
Here  is  the  Revelation  of  the  Kingdom  of  god  :  and  no  words  of 
man  can  be  too  high  to  express  the  value  and  the  dignity  of 
this  inestimable  gift. 

And  now  I  would  pass  on  to  another  point ;  but  there  is  a 
word  called  for  by  the  occasion,  which  roust  be  spoken,  for  it 
may  be  a  word  upon  the  wheels. 

Some  may  ask,  If  you  deem  thus  highly  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, why  have  you  not  joined  with  those  thousands  of  your 
brethren,  in  proclaiming  your  belief  in  the  face  of  the  Church  ? 
Why  have  none  of  our  Professors  of  Theology,  and  so  few  of 
our  Cambridge  men,  signed  that  Declaration  which  was  pre- 
sented on  Thursday  last  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  Province  ? 

My  answer  to  this  can  only  be  for  myself;  but  I  know 
that  substantially  the  same  reasons  withheld  my  brother  Pro- 
fessors. 

We  felt,  Ist,  that  it  was  not  wise  to  pledge  ourselves  to 
any  form  of  words  drawn  up  by  a  meeting  of  Presbyters,  how- 
ever learned,  on  points  of  Faith. 

And  2ndly,  that  this  form  of  words,  in  its  true  and  un- 
avoidable meaning,  goes  beyond  the  Articles  which  we  have  all 
subscribed. 

If  this  Declaration  means  anything  specially  suited  to  this 
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season,  anything  beyond  that  general  high  and  heavenly  cha- 
racter which  we  all  attribute  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  must 
mean  this ;  that  every  part  of  the  Bible,  on  whatever  subject, 
is,  without  exception,  the  work  of  the  SPIRIT  of  GOD,  and  there* 
fore  of  Divine  authority. 

For  thus  it  speaks :  "The  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
in  common  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  maintains  without 
reserve  or  qualification  the  Inspiration  and  Divine  Authority  of 
tlie  whole  Canonical  Scriptures  as  not  only  containing  but  being 
the  Word  of  god." 

This  comes  very  near,  in  substance,  to  the  saying  of  one  of 
those  who  have  signed  the  Declaration. 

''The  Bible  is  none  other  than  the  Voice  of  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  Throne ;  every  book  of  it,  every  chapter  of  it> 
every  verse  of  it,  every  syllable  of  it,  (where  are  we  to  stop  ?), 
every  letter  of  it,  is  the  direct  utterance  of  the  HOST  HIGH. 
The  Bible  is  none  other  than  the  Word  of  god  :  not  some  part 
of  it  more,  some  part  of  it  less ;  but  all  alike ;  the  utterance  of 
of  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  Throne;  absolute,  faultless,  un- 
erring, supreme*.*' 

We  felt  therefore  that  to  make  such  a  Declaration  was 
going  beyond  the  Articles  of  our  Church;  in  fact,  making  a 
new  Article  of  Faith;  defining,  where  she  has  not  defined; 
asserting  what  she  has  not  asserted ;  employing  her  words  to 
prove  a  proposition  for  which  they  were  not  intended ;  deter- 
niining  what  the  Bible  must  be,  rather  than  seeking  to  know 
what  it  really  is ;  and  rashly  ascribing  to  GOD  Himself  many 
things  which  bear  evident  traces  of  the  hand  of  man. 

I  said,  in  my  answer  fo  the  earnest  appeal  sent  to  me  by 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  Declaration : 

"  I  do  not  find  that  Bishop  Butler,  or  Professor  Blunt,  whom 
I  am  wont  to  consult,  have  ever  subscribed  such  a  Declaration 
as  this;  though  they  both  wrote  against  errors  concerning 
Holy  Scripture.  I  am  therefore  content  to  abide  by  the  old 
standards^  in  the  strong  assurance  that  GOD  will  defend  the 
right.'* 

•  Burgon  On  Inspiration  and  Interj»retation,  p.  89. 
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You  will  remember  how  cautiously  Bishop  Butler  speaks ; 
with  reserve,  and  mth  qualification : 

"There  may  be  mistakes  of  transcribers,  there  may  be 
other  real  or  seeming  mistakes,  not  easy  to  be  particularly 
accounted  for.  But  there  are  certainly  no  more  things  of  this 
kind  in  Scripture,  than  what  were  to  have  been  expected  in 
Books  of  such  antiquity;  and  nothing  in  any  wise  sufficient 
to  discredit  the  general  narrative."     {Analogy,  Pt.  n.  c.  vil) 

And  again,  how  he  reminds  us  of  "  the  obligation  of  search- 
ing the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  see  what  the  scheme  of  Revela- 
tion really  is,  instead  of  determining  beforehand,  from  Reason, 
what  the  scheme  of  it  must  be."    (Pt  II.  c  ii.) 

And  you  will  remember  how  Professor  Blunt  says  of  the 
aigument  from  Undesigned  Coincidences  : 

"The  effect  of  this  argument  is  to  establish  the  general 
truth  of  Scripture,  and  with  this  to  content  itself;  its  general 
truth,  I  mean,  considered  with  reference  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, which  is  our  chief  concern ;  and  thus  to  pluck  the  sting 
out  of  those  critical  difficulties,  however  numerous  and  however 
minute,  which  in  themselves  have  a  tendency  to  excite  our 
suspicions  and  trouble  our  peace*." 

Therefore,  with  all  respect  for  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of 
our  brethren,  we  do  not  think  that  they  have  acted  wisely. 
We  are  very  thankful,  deeply  thankful,  to  have  so  much  of 
Heaven,  and  of  our  heavenly  father,  revealed  to  us;  with 
all  that  is  needful  to  bring  us  to  Heaven:  and  we  are  not 
careful  to  know  whether  every  detail  of  earthly  history,  and 
every  notice  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  be  also  revealed  and  in- 
spired. 

If  we  are  pressed  to  speak  more  precisely,  we  had  rather 
say  with  our  Articles,  '*  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation."  We  would,  with  Bishop  Butler,  speak 
of  "  Scripture,  which  contains  in  it  this  Revelation "  (Pt.  ii. 
c.  vil) — rather  than  say,  in  the  precise  and  definite  sense  of 
the  Declaration,  "  The  whole  Canonical  Scriptures  are  the  Word 
of  GOD.'* 

•  lotrodnctioii  to  Undesigned  Coincideneet, 
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We  would  say,  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  Word  of 
GOD,  not  surely  **  as  the  greater  contains  the  less  f  but,  rather, 
as  the  casket  contains  the  treasure ;  as  the  setting  contains  the 
"  pearl  of  great  price  :"  and  to  close  this  digression,  already  too 
long,  whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  theory  and  specu- 
lation, there  are  none  in  practice:  The  Holy  Scriptures  are 
" a  light  unto  our  path"  they  are  " able  to  make  us  wise  unto 
Salvation^  In  the  words  of  Jeremy  Taylor:  "There  is  no 
question  but  there  are  many  places  in  the  Divine  Scriptures, 
mysterious,  intricate,  and  secret ;  but  these  are  for  the  learned, 
not  the  ignorant;  for  the  curious  and  inquisitive,  not  for  the 
busied,  and  employed,  and  simple :  they  are  not  the  repositories 
of  salvation,  but  instances  of  labour,  and  occasions  of  humility, 
and  arguments  of  forbearance  and  mutual  toleration,  and  an 
endeai-ment  of  reverence  and  adoration.  But  all  that  by  which 
GOD  brings  us  to  himself,  is  plain  and  easy.**  {Dissuasive  froni 
Popery,  Pt.  ii.  B.  I.  §  2.) 


To  the  passages  above-cited  from  Butler's  Aiwlogy  add  the 
following  (Part  IL  c.  III.)  : 

**And  thus  we  see,  that  the  only  Question  concerning  the 
Truth  of  Christianity,  is,  whether  it  be  a  real  Revelation;  not 
whether  it  be  attended  with  every  Circumstance  which  we 
should  have  looked  for:  and  concerning  the  Authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, whether  it  be  what  it  claims  to  be;  not  whether  it  be  a 
Book  of  such  Sort,  and  so  promulged,  as  weak  Men  arc  apt  to 
fancy,  a  Book  containing  a  divine  Revelation  should  be.*' 
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That  the  Twelve  Discourses  announced  as  a  Defence  of 
Judaism  are^  strictly  speaking,  only  a  defence  of  Babbinical 
orthodoxy,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Many  who  have  discarded 
that  accretion  on  the  pure  primitive  faith,  and  many  who 
think  worthily  in  spite  of  it,  can  neither  feel  satisfied  with 
the  mishandling  of  Scripture  testimony  or  of  the  original 
words  in  wUch  MoiSdB  and  the  prophets  have  conveyed  it. 

In  his  Preface,  the  Babbi  plainly  enough  states  to  what 
armoury  he  owes  his  weapons  ^.ndiMEununition.  He  says : 
'^  They  have  been  called,  in  the  main,  from  the  writings  of 
the  principal  commentators  onihe  Bible  and  of  our  religious 
philosophers.  I  have  also  derived  considerable  assistanoa 
from  the  controversial  works  bearing  upon  the  subject,  sudi 
as  by  E.  Isaac  Troki, — by  R.  Lij^man  Muhlhausen, — and 
by  R.  Isaac  Lopez." 
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PBETiTMTNABY  EBMAEKS. 

Tax  faithfiil  CustodianB  of  Holy  Soriptnre  can  have  but  one  desiiey 
that  of  preservmg  and  holding  intcLct  the  integrity  of  the  high  tnut 
and  responsibiliiy  committed  to  their  charge.  To  them,  therefore, 
no  apology  is  necessary  for  such  animadversions  as  the  outspoken 
infraciicn  of  that  integrity  have  called  forth. 

That  the  Seormons*  under  review  are  at  once  an  infraction  of  the 
inviolable  testimony,  and  the  original  terms  employed  by  Moses  and 
the  prophets  in  recording  it,  cannot  be  denied.  Alas  I  instead  of 
eradicating  the  old  malady,  Time  seems  j«ther  to  have  rendered  it 
ckronicy  for  stiU  the  grievous  declaration  liolds  good,  ''The  leaders 
of  My  people  cause  them  io  err,  and  they  that  are  led  of  them  are 
destroyed."  From  the  way  of  Wisdom,  and  from  the  pure  ancestral 
Faith  they  are  still  misted.  They  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
the  spurious  issue  accredited  by  Babbinioal  orthodoxy,  that  eeseniiai 
standard  value — that  which  is  the  test  of  their  alliance,  that 
which  their  Sovereign  demands  as  the  tribute  due  to  His  Nake-« 
they  have  ceased  to  render.  Nay,  those  who  depart  from  this  evil  be- 
come strange  to  their  own  household.  No  longer  accounted  as  Jews 
belonging  to  the  fold  of  orthodox  Judaism,  they  are  treated  as  the 
illustrions  of  their,  race  have  ever  been,  by  persecuting  intolerance. 
Knowledge  of  the  Will  and  Word  of  the  Most  High  must  be  searched 
out  as  hid  treasure,  oliherwiBe  it  will  not  be  found.    Hence  the 


•  A  Course  of  SermonB  on  the  Biblical  PaisageB  adduced  bj  Chilstiaii  Thaologiana 
in  sopport  of  their  Faith.  Preached  in  the  BajBwater  Synagogae,  by  Hennann 
Adler,  Ph.D.,  Minister  of  the  Congregation. 
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declaration :  "  My  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge."  The 
Divine  Word,  which  is  not  only  the  higher  inner  life  of  man,  hut 
the  heavenly  aliment  vouchsafed  for  the  sustenance  and  growth  of 
that  life,  has  ceased  to  feed  the  defrauded  and  healthless  Household, 
to  whom  a  leaven,  serving  to  inflate  the  head  while  it  corrodes  and 
vitiates  the  heart — ^has  heen  suhstituted  for  the  Bread  of  Life,  the 
healthful,  heart-strengthening  stay  of  ''the  household  of  faith." 
To  what,  hut  this  pernicious  substitute,  is  due  devotional  ignorance 
and  that  superstitious  reverence  for  lifeless  forms  and  negations, 
which — awhile  utterly  ignorant  of  the  first  great  command,  as  an  in- 
dwelling, rectifying,  assimilftting  and  transforming  power — relies  on 
the  "  shemang,**  not  only  as  a  present  charm,  hut  as  a  passport  to 
the  IXvine  flavour  hereafter?  Can  hramhlee  produce  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  ?  Assuredly  not. 

That  there  is  heaUng  for  Israel  in  the  heart-quickening  heams  of 
the  Sun  of  ri^teousness  is  certain ;  and  many  who  have  felt  that 
salutary  warmth  have  realized  its  blessedness.  Divested  of  dark  age 
impedimeELtSy  they  ask  the  way  to  Zion  with  their  fEtces  thitherward. 
Free  to  serve  their  Heavenly  Father  in  the  spirit  and  life  of  His 
first  supreme  command,  they  silently  operate  as  rectifying  salt, 
imparting  the  good  that  is  in  them  among  the  inert  mass  with 
which  they  are  socially  incorporated. 

The  Beviewer  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  very 
offensive  oQtittofis  which  accompany  the  %%^raetions  complained  c^ 
are  to  be  considered  exceptional,  and  thus  utterly  dissociated 
ftom  the  Hebrew  community  at  large .  It  is  simply  impossible  that 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  section,  be  they  orthodox  or  reformed, 
could  act  otherwise  than  as  true  gentlemen,  incapable  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  others. 

The  malevolent  emotkniB  which  characterise  some  of  the  des- 
cendants of  those  scattered  at  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple 
never  found  place  in  that  estimable  portion  of  the  community,  which 
was  happily  preserved  from  the  deteriorating  influences  of  a  corrupt 
priesthood  and  sanhedrin.  Having  settled  in  Spain  hefore  the  Second 
Temple  existed,  and  having  never  returned  from  their  2,000  years' 
sojourn  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  have  escaped  the  plague-spot 
which  «t  timet  ItteiikB  forth  in  others,  that  of  a  cherished  hatred  for 
the  perfect  exempMer  of  the  Father^s  love  in  its  hitiierto  unknown 
degree,  <<  love  of  enemies."    TUb  too  often  appears,  not  only  in  the 
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tone  ani  aalnMUi  af  the  eommniiAl  organ,  bnt  of  late  in  themalioions 
■iii4  manAadoiM  dktribee  of  the  nnscntpnloiiB  N.  Meyer.*  Why 
dMsM  Ht^  Beviewer  shrink  from  the  mention  of  the  name  which, 
•a  if  aeMwa  ef  fii^enF  and  applanse,  he  boldly  appends  to  his 
aahoHilaa?  Perhapa  tAiia  may  help  to  explain  why  the  writers 
oi  exeallent  aitioles  en  ¥arieii8  snhjeots  wfsdy  seek  to  eeoape  not 
Qalj  personal  almse,  hy  adopifag  nom$  de$  plumes,  but  odlons 
UaUUty^ 

Altkeoj^  none  ha^e  seftfed  more  cmelly  tiian  that  section  of 
the  people  which  historically  and  socially  stand  so  deservedly 
h]|^  In  the  estimation  of  those  who  beet  know  their  character, 
Vkef  have  always  dkerimitMied  Justly  between  ^  the  workers  of 
i|dq|iify,^  from  whose  perseeatkig  Intolerance  they  so  ^evonslY 
floSairad,  and  <&«  ngliteoas  ezempMw  of  the  Father^s  wffl. 

A  remarkable  instanee  of  this  Mx  dealing  we  find  in  a  letter  to 
Voltaire,  relative  to  his  '^  Essay  on  Toleration,"  by  a  noble  Spanish 
or  Portogaeae  Israelite :  **  We  hope  that  the  work  will  be  useful  not 
only  to  Jean  but  to  people  in  general,  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
several  powers  of  the  world ;  and  that  it  will  contribute  if  not  to 
eradicate,  at  least  to  weaken  that  antipathy  and  hatred  which 
sinister  interests  and  false  policy,  rather  than  the  jusi  and  pure 
tenets  of  Ohristianity,  keep  up  in  the  hearts  of  men.  As  you  breathe 
this  spirit,  sir,  you  lament  the  miseries  of  our  nation,  whilst  you 
condemn  the  conduct  of  some  individuals,  and  the  religious  errors 
which  have  crept  into  their  community.  We  have  been  long 
persuaded  that  we  should  always  find  more  protection  and  humanity 
among  true  Christians  than  Deists,  notwithstanding  their  pretended 
toleration."  The  allusion  here  to  '*  some  individuals  "  is  a  finely 
pointed  irony  on  this  Deist's  wholesale  mode  of  maligning  the 
Hebrews.  The  following  extract  explains  it :  "If  M.  Voltaire  had 
acted  according  to  the  principles  of  sound  reason,  which  he  affects 
to  do,  he  would  have  begun  by  distinguishing  from  the  other  Jews 
the  Spanish  and  Portagaeae,  who  have  never  been  mixed  up  or 
incorporated  with  the  crowd  of  the  other  sons  of  Jacob.  He  would 
have  made  this  great  distinction  evident.   I  am  sensible  that  it  is  little 

♦  Jiwish  Okramck,  Sept.  28rd,  Oct.  21«t,  28th.  Here  the  qneetion  woidd  natnraUy 
oeenr,— Does  this  organ  i^preeent  the  mind  of  the  oommnnity  at  hirgeP  Can  any 
hfQt  aooomplioeB  eppnp$  of  thna  inralting  their  neighbours  P 
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known  in  France,  and  that  the  want  of  proper  information  on  this 
head  has  been  detrimental  on  many  occasions  to  the  Portngaese  at 
Bordeaux.  They  are  descended  in  general  from  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  they  hold  that  the  chief  families  settled  in  Spain  from  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  This  is  the  cause  of  their  distinction, 
and  that  elevation  of  mind  observed  among  them,  and  which  even 
their  brethren  of  other  nations  seem  to  acknowledge.  .  .  .  They 
have  preserved  purer  morals,  and  have  acquired  a  certain  importance, 
which  helps  every  Christian  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other 
Jews." 

What  is  now  wanted,  in  the  present  chaotic  state  of  Judaism,  is 
return  to  the  truth  once  delivered.  Hence  the  call, "  Return,  Israel, 
unto  Jehovah  thy  Elohim,  for  thou  hast  stumbled  by  thine  iniquity. 
Take  with  you  words  and  turn  to  Jehovah,  and  say  unto  Him,  Take 
away  all  our  iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously." 


ANALTTIOAL  BKVIEW. 


SEBMON  I. 

The  First  DiBoourse  opens  with  a  sound  remark— that  of  E.  Eleazar: 
''A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Law  (i.e.,  Word)  would  prove  a 
mighty  and  saccessfiil  weapon — a  sharp  sword  to  out  through  the 
knotted  web  of  sophistry."  The  Babbi  then  proceeds  to  make  mani- 
fest how  cutting  is  the  action  of  that  Divine  weapon,  alike  on  the 
interventional  authority  and  on  the  monographic  dogma  of  which  he 
is  the  defender.  Thus  he  enters  the  arena  of  controversy  armed 
with  such  negatives  and  negations  as  his  arsenal  can  supply. 

"  I  was  once  engaged  in  such  a  controversy,  when  my  adversary 
triumphantly  remarked  that  the  third  word  in  the  Bible  proved  the 
truth  of  the  principal  dogma  of  Christianity.  The  word  Elohim  is 
there  used  to  denote  the  Deity,  and  my  antagonist  asserted  that  this 
word,  being  in  the  plural,  clearly  proved  that  the  Godhead  consisted 
of  more  than  one  person.  ...  I  answered  him  that  the  second  word  in 
the  Bible,  Kn^,  refuted  his  argument."  The  conclusion  at  which  the 
Babbi  had  arrived  was,  that  the  verb  being  used  in  the  singular, 
the  plural  which  it  governs  must  be  considered  singular  also. 

If,  instead  of  opposing  one  form  of  troth  to  another,  the  Babbi 
had  simply  stated  that  the  plural  noun  Elohim  denoted  ''powers^' 
distinctively  operating  in  eaaenticd  unity,  his  antagonist  would  readily 
have  admitted  not  only  that  this  Divine  unity  of  love,  light,  life, 
could  not  have  been  more  emphatically  or  suggestively  embodied  in 
a  single  word ;  but  that  a  more  inappropriate  term  than  "  persons" 
for  invisible  powers  could  not  be  found.  Of  this  the  Babbi  may  feel 
certain,  that  had  he  wielded  the  Divine  Word,  (the  sword  that  cuts 
two  ways,)  neither  (riwitarian  or  unttarian  creeds-error— could 
have  resisted  the  mighty  power  of  truth  thus  made  plain  to  the 
understanding  of  those  who  love  Divine  Truth  more  than  their  creed. 
Such  is  the  absolutely  assertive  authority  of  original  forms  of  speech, 
that  they  have  only  to  be  known  to  be  valued  as  standard  worth. 
For  natural  ignorance  and  creed  misunderstanding  direct  light  is  the 
cure  ;  to  the  healing  beams  of  that  "  Sun  of  righteousness*^  nothing 
but  prejudice  is  inaccessible. 
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The  inspired  historian  opens  the  volome  of  revealed  Trath  with 
n^tpw^a ,  the  initial  Power,  in  concrete  relation  to  created  beings 
and  things.  Now,  this  initiatory  Being  (described  by  a  noun 
feminine)  is  the  Divine  Spibit,  which  at  the  beginning  of  time 
"  moved  on  the  face  of  the  D'^li  .**  The  second  word  to  which  the 
Babbi  allndes  is  Mn^,  the  root  of  which  being  "i^,  is  identical  with 
n^ ,  tiie  WoliD,  by  wkom  BUMm  eteated  «U  thingS)  visibie  said 
invisible.  David  ilitis  teslifieB  to  the  Diving  Spirit,  i^^  Wisdom, 
n^^ri,  '<  By  Wisdom  hast  thoU  TiipTf  made,t.d.,  perfected^  them  all'' 
(inoontradistinotiontoareaited).  By  His  Word  were  all  things  created 
(to  be  perfected).  Genesis  ii.  8.  The  fact  is,  that  the  things  created  are 
by  natiire  (man  indaded)  rudimentary,  mutable,  and  temporal ;  those 
perfected  by  the  S^nrit  bdng  perfect  and  permanent.  As  the  de- 
fender of  Babbinical  orthodoxy  and  rationalistic  monography,  the 
Babbi  finds  it  eonvenient  to  reduce  Etohim  to  a  mere  idiomatic 
form  of  plurfed,  belonging  (as  he  imagines)  to  ''  a  class  of  words 
W^hich,  although  having  the  plural  form,  are  to  be  considered 
JBingular.''  The  examples  which  he  has  cited  in  evidence  of  this 
mistake  belong  to  a  totally  different  species  of  terms,  the  difference 
being  no  less  than  that  between  essential  and  relative. 

''It  is  true,''  continues  the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  ''that  the 
word,  (t.6.,  Elohim,)  terminating  as  it  does  in  O^,  has  a  plural  form, 
but  we  have  as  mudi  right  on  that  account  to  consider  it  plural  as 
to  oaU  the  words  n>^, '  face,'  D^^.H, '  life,'  n>yiV^,  *  youth,'  plurals. 
.  .  .  The  term  Elohim  is  of  this  dass  of  words." 

For  reasons  palpably  manifest,  the  Babbi  subBtituteB  our  Anglican 
$ingular,  "  face,"  "  life/'  &c.,  f(»r  the  dual  terms  of  the  originaL,  thus 
rettrioting  thmr  highly  suggestive  forms  to  their  lowest  sense.  In 
the  original,  the  term  D^^p  at  once  indicates  superfices  and  interior  ; 
the  ovAiwMid  (upon  whicli  man  looks),  and  the  tnner  (which  the 
omniscient  eye  regards)  \  while  in  ts^^.h  we  find  not  alone  present 
but  ffUure  (the  "  life"  which  now  Is,  and  the  "  life"  to  come).  In 
the  same  manner  D^nj)37^  indicates  the  renewal  of  youth.  It  is  a 
grievous  mistake  to  withhold  the  higher,  nobler  sense  of  leQrms  so 
manifeetly  indicating  the  true  wisdom  they  thus  emboJty  and  conv^. 

The  defender  goes  on  to  say :  "  Mo'him  is  not  the  only  tiaine 
applied  to  OocL'^  £fow  here  again  our  Anglican  term  is  at  &tdt ; 
the  singular  (in  the  sense  of  a  unit)  "being  "  Gk)d,"  the  pluirdl  Is  of 
course  "  gods"  (such  as  the  heathen  worshipped  before  the  light  of 


leYMlad  troth  had  been  fprmi  to  d^vpel  ike  dwlgiflflB  embadM  m 
either  term),  fitrai^ge^  thii  heathen  misnomer  abonld  he  j^qferrei 
hj  the  Bitbhi  to  the  orjgiiiel  JBIoiini,  denoting  <k  miity  of  Diyine 
powers  whiob  noforeigm  tarm  OAn  eKpreesl  But  why  ^eold  he  be 
90  anxionp  to  riediioe  ikU  phral  to  mgnlar,  smoo  ve  find  ite  owu 
Foper BEDgaler*  El,  in  Tazione fomuy  as  JS  ShtMi,  Qod  Ahnightji 
^TBrbu  end  "t^'^B,  migUy  God,  "There  are  many oiheia^" ob* 
eerreBiheBebbi,  "that ere  as  atneily  smgnlar  in  f orm  aa  they  are  in 
meening."  Jhateadofaddnoingtba  life-giYing  name  rtyi)  alwi^ 
anooiftted  vith  tmg,  (past,  Iffeaent^  and  to  oome»)  wiAi  personalUp 
and  with  laodUiy,  the  QaUbi  snhstitiitee  Babhinical  coinage,  i.e.^ 
Sim  Eamjiloriti  and  TeiragrammcUiM,  words  d''  tbnndering  sound/' 
"  elonds  without  rain."  E^ere  the  Babhinioal  enslaveiment  becomes 
manifest  with  aUnsion  to  the  imterdicted  nttecanoe  of  that  very  haxb 
on  whiob  the  people  are  invited,  nay  nrged  (at  all  times  and  tinder 
all  oiraBmstanoes)  to  oall.  He  says :  "  The  sacred  TeiragrammaioHf 
which,  on  aooount  of  its  sanotily,  we  are  not  allowed  to  utter."  1  i 
<'If/'  continues  the  Babbi,  "the  Deity  indeed  consists  of  more  than  cn0 
Being,  how  is  it  that  in  Isaiah  zliv.  6,  we  find  the  word  denoting 
Hix  in  the  plural  form  Elehim?  beside  me  there  jb  no  '*god*' 
The  BoTiewer  prefers  the  original  Elohim  to  the  Babbi's  foreign 
designation,  which  should  have  been  rendered  "gods/'  the  allusion 
here  referring  to  "gods"  made  with  hands,  such  being  nullitie$. 

IBfiierto  the  Babbi  has  been  inculcating  on  his  "  congregants" 
the  expediency  of  considering  the  plural  word  for  essential  unity — 
according  to  Babbinical  requirements,  tibat  is  in  the  sense  of  <h  unit. 
Meanwhile  this  veory  equivocal  ring  of  moral  calibre  and  quality 
is  not  lost  on  those  without,  who  may  happen  to  have  a  dear  peroep* 
tion  and  just  estimate  of  standard  worth.  Of  his  own  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  dealing,  the  defender  of  orthodaacff  thus  speaks:  "Hiis 
eaBplanation  will  at  once  dispose  of  the  argument  sought  to  be  deduced 
from  the  expression/ The  Lord  said,  TTe  willmahe  maninoitrim^ge^ 
4nd  after  our  likeness.'  Hothing,"  he  addi^  "  can  be  clearer  than  that 
here  the  so-called  jduraUs  excetlentia  or  pluralis  majesticus  is 
used,  and  that  this  form  is  introduced  to  give  befitting  dignity  to 
the  narrative  of  the  creation  of  man,  who  was  formed  in  the  image 
of  the  Host  High."  To  support  this  theory,  the  Babbi  refers  to  the 
use  of  our  and  we  in  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Persian  monarch  tp 
Dzra^  as  also  to  Che  usege  of  these  terms  by  modem  sovereigns. 
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The  Persian  xiaagd,  we  all  know,  was  striotly  in  oonf ormiiy  with  tliat 
mode  of  goyemment,  the  sovereign  acting  in  concert  with  hia  eotm- 
cillari,  who  were  deemed  so  indispensable  as  to  have  been  designated 
''  the  eyes^'  of  the  sovereign.  As  regards  Anglican  sovereignty,  it 
would  assuredly  be  more  constitutional,  as  weU  as  more  becoming, 
to  consider  the  use  of  we  and  our  as  the  expression  of  a  supremacy 
in  strict  unison,  whether  in  council  or  action,  with  the  estates  of  the 
realm.  To  suppose  that  the  use  of  such  pompous  and  inflated  terms 
is  consonant  with  real  dignity  is  absurd  on  any  occasion,  but  in  that 
to  which  the  Babbi  refers,  it  is  intolerably  so.  The  Babbi  proceeds  to 
quote  a  passage  rent  from  its  explanatory  context :  *'  So  Gk>d  created 
the  man  in  His  image,"  and  adds,  ^'  as  if  the  Bible  would  at  once  dissi- 
pate the  idea  that  there  could  be  more  than  one  Deity,  the  singular , 
form  of  the  pronominal  suffix  (i.e,,  his)  is  used  in  the  very  next 
verse,  *  So  God  created  the  man  in  Hi8  image.' "  The  Babbi  may 
rest  assured  that  no  one  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Teacher 
"  like  unto  Moses"  can  for  a  moment  conceive  of  more  than  one 
Deity ;  but  they  do  believe  that  Jehovah,  Elohim,  is  distinctively 
operative  and  even  indwelling,  as  love,  as  life,  and  as  light. 

But  as  the  context  explains  in  what  sense  the  created  man  re- 
sembled his  Greater,  whose  higher  union  he  moreover  prefigured,  (as 
earthly  man  oould«)  why  did  the  Babbi  i^arate  the  portion  that 
seemed  to  him  favourable  to  his  theory  from  that,  the  light  of 
which  serves  most  effectually  to  dissipate  its  stifling  smoke?  In 
giving  the  quotation  in  its  entire  form,  the  substituted  term  of  the 
Babbi  is  here  replaced  by  the  original  plural  word :  "  And  Elohim 
created  the  man  in  His  image,  according  to  His  own  similitude  created 
He  him,  male  and  female  created  He  them."  Now  here  PPdS^  plainly 
implies  personality ;  nor  that  alone — ^it  denotes  union,  essential  and 
indissoluble.  It  was  not  in  his  isolated  state,  as  a  unit,  that  Adam 
served  to  represent  his  Greater  in  form  and  mode  of  being.  It  was 
not  good  for  Adam  to  be  alone.  As  material  representative  of  the 
higher  union,  Adam  was  the  fountain  which  supplied  a  second  self 
—a  dual  agency— one  in  being,  twain  in  person  and  vocation. 
Thus  did  the  rudimentary  and  imperfect  man  of  earth  serve  to 
foreshadow  the  man  **  Adouni,"  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  as 
the  Bedaimer  of  forfeited  dominion.  It  is  from  him — ^the  Word  em- 
bodied-*that  his  regenerate  TVpg  is  built,  (as  Eve  was  from  the 
substance  of  her  earthly  lord,)  the  "i^^  by  whom  all  things  were 
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oroated,  and  to  whom  (as  n^)  all  belong,  not  only  by  right  of 
creation  but  of  redemption.  He  it  is  who  thns  speaks :  "  I  will  betroth 
thee  unto  me  for  ever;  yea,  I  will  betroth  thee  in  righteousness,  in 
judgment,  in  lovingkindness,  and  in  graoe;  I  will  also  betroth  thee 
nnto  me  in  fiedthfolness.  Thou  shalt  no  more  call  me  Bnler,  bnt 
^^hH,  my  HuBbamd/'  (KteraUy,  "my  man.") 

In  a  oarefcd  inspection  of  the  creation  of  Adam,  paying  due  regard 
to  the  terms  Kn^,  to  create,  and  Ti\fTf,  to  make,  (in  onr  translation,) 
but  properly  to  perfect  from  created  substance,  we  shall  be  able  to 
peroeiTe  that,  although  uberiar  in  the  order  of  time,  man  essentitUlff 
perfected  in  the  image  of  the  Most  High — ^man  inclusive— was 
first  in  the  inspired  mind  of  the  narrator,  who,  in  describing  the 
created  man,  ^yw  precedence  to  the  Heavenly,  the  Adouni,  crowned 
with  glory  and  universal  dominion,  of  whom  David,  thus  foreseeing 
his  glory,  speaks:  "Adouni,  our  Adouni,  how  illustrious  is  thy 
Name  inatt  the  earth,** — then  in  its  renovated  state,  and  characterised 
by  righteousness. 

The  Babbi,  elate  in  tone,  thus  proceeds :  "  One  word  will  suf&ce 
to  dispose  of  the  argument  with  reference  to  the  threefold  repe- 
tition  of  the  word  tt^Q  (boly)  in  the  adoration  of  the  angels."* 
Having  adduced  two  utterly  irrelative  texts,  he  complacently 
adds:  "Were  there  then  three  temples?  are  there  three  earths?"  1 1 

This  text,  violently  rent  from  the  glorious  subject  and  object  to 
whom  the  adoration  is  addressed,  as  also  from  the  point  of  time, 
{tkai  when  the  extinction  of  evil  shall  be  the  crowning  triumph  of 
the  *ti24*bt$ — ^the  Messiah — ^the  culminating  glory  of  rectified 
humankind,  at  once  the  subject  and  the  object  to  which  the  glowing 
seraphim  do  homage  in  the  thrice  repeated  "  holy"  due  to  His  great 
Name,)  serves  only  to  blind  the  Babbi,  who,  owl-like,  wants  a  con- 
venient  modicum  of  light  to  serve  his  purpose.  The  object  addressed 
to  the  eyes  of  the  prophet  in  his  vision  of  the  remote  future,  when 
the  whole  earth  should  be  filled  with  His  glory,  was  the  Adouni, 
JsHOVAH  ov  Hosts.  And  it  was  this  sight  of  His  enthroned 
personality  that  overpowered  the  holy  prophet  with  a  deep  sense 
of  unworthiness,  thus  expressed :  "  Woe  is  me,  I  am  undone,  for 
I  am  a  man  of  impure  lips,  and  dwell  among  a  people  of  im- 
pure lips,  for  mine  eyet  have  seen  the  King  Jehovah  of  Hosts.** 

^Ssrejfhm  if  ths  proper  tenn  here. 


(K)  AimorfflOAIi  ftB¥ISW. 

TbMa  prejpsred  by  94lf-lrmof9Mge  for  his  high  oommwiom,  ona 
of  tha  Boeaphim  tonohed  his  lips  wiHi  a  Uv€  ooal  from  off  tb^ 
AltaTi  Mjingy  <'  This  hath  touobed  thee,  aad  aow  tl^  im^mtj  m 
romoTad.''  Then,  respooaive  to  the  qiiastioii  of  tha  eathxoxted 
King,  ^  Whom  shall  im  send,  and  who  will  go  for  ti«  /''  ihna 
perfected  and  aooredited  he  ezolaimed,  "Hers  am  It  send  me.'' 
Th»  prophet  had  just  witnessed  the  olyeot  of  man's  highest,  most 
snUime  hop%  sjai  on  the  strength  of  this  vision  of  futnre  blessed^ 
aesSy  he  was  prepared  for  his  mission,  tisiat  of  idf-^Mcrifice  and 
antagonism  to  the  prevailing  ooimption  in  doctrine  and  in  praotioe 
— bnt  more  especially  the  intense  enmity  to  personality^— which 
characterised  those  to  whom  he  was  sent.  Die  pezspective  was  indeed 
heart-<^eeringi  bnt  the  foreground  was  repnlsive,  covered  as  it 
was  with  a  tanglad  growth  of  evils  spontaneous  and  saperindnced* 
'^  The  prophets  prophesied  falsely,  and  the  people  loved  to  have  it 
so."  The  i^ests  misled,  and  their  reliant  dnpes  blindly  fcdlowed 
those  who  *'  caused  them  to  err."  The  message  was  to  say  to  priest  and 
people,  ^^Ye  hear  indeed,  but  $MderBiand  not;  ye  see  indeed^  but 
perceive  not,**  (a  state  invoking  judicial  treatment,)  hence  the  com* 
mand,  ^'  make  tiie  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  det|^j 
and  shat  their  eyes ;  lest  they  should  hear  with  their  ears,  and  eee 
with  Hmx  eyes,  and  be  accessible,  that  I  might  heal  them."  Then 
said  the  piophet,  '*  Fax  how  long,  Adouni  ?"  The  answer  wae^  **  Until 
the  cities  be  wasted  and  empty,  and  the  houies  deserted,  and  the 
land  wholly  desolated."  Now  it  is  from  this  atate  that  the  people 
are  oalled  to  ariee,  in  order  tha^  under  the  rectifying  power  of  fresh 
elements  and  infiaences  (those  of  ike  Sun  qf  rigkUousneee^  th^j 
may  be  prepared  to  welcome  their  Eiag,  who  comes  in  the  nam s  of 
Jehovah,  to  blesSy  to  gather,  to  realaim>  to  govern,  e^  foretold. 

'^  Holy  Wri^"  says  the  defender  of  orthodox  crib  and  provendei^ 
*^  tells  us  117^  n;jn^.  the  Lord,  is  solely,  simply  one,  and  that  there 
are  no  other '  gods'  beside  Him— one  without  ai^y  division  of  parts." 

*'  Holy  Wrii^"  and  the  Bahhinical  aeeretians  by  whioh  its  testimony 
has  been  so  long  overlaid,  are  as  essentially  different  as  aeunterfeit 
ecinage  to  standard  value— that  whioh  Israelis  sovxsjBxair  demands 
as  the  tribute  due  to  His  name. 

Before  putting  a  few  questions  to  the  Babbi,  lie  must  be  reminded 
that  in  the  modem  "  shemang,"  "  God"  is  substituted  for  ELOHm, 
because  it  is  a  unit ;  that  being  quite  as  foreign  to  the  original  term 


as  ''gods''  (to  aajr  anumnt  kmown  in  heathe&doBi),  and  now  the 
Beviewier  wonULadc,  what  he  meaBslby  division  of  parta  aa  applied  to 
thausiTTof  SiiOHiifandiheBsnroof  JiHOYAfi^  He  snze^  is  aware 
that  IO9  the  root  of  *TpH,  is  to  umiie^  and  that  H  would  have  snffioecL 
to  indicate  a  unit;  whexeas  muty  oan  onljr  l)e  represented  by  the 
original  word  ip9 » 

The  Babbi  is  further  award  that  n>  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  the 
fonr-lettexed  samm,  and  that  this  distinotive  form  is  essential  to  the 
^rifioation  of  that  hams.  ¥or  while  in  fiis  onmipresent  Being  we 
all  live  and  move^  that  same  Being  has  a  personal  and  IiOoal  &a5tia- 
Horn.  If  the  Babbi  has  yet  to  learn  that  ADOtTNi— a  term  striotily 
fJAnniJT^  perionaUip — is  inierehangeably  used  throughout  Soripture 
for  Jkhovah,  the  sooner  he  does  so  the  better  for  himaelf  and  those 
he  now  blindly  misleads.  I>oeB  he  really  suppose  that  there  was 
any  **  division  of  parts,"  or  any  infringement  of  uniiy,  when  the 
Shekimak  appeared  in  that  fonn  suitable  to  the  Divine  Spibit,  and 
when  the  Divine  Naxi  was  in  person  that  of  ike  MeeBenger  of  the 
CovefMMt  T  Did  ikese  fnanifesiations  at  all  interfere  with  the  unity 
of  eowncil^  design  and  action  of  Ijlohim  f  Is  Jehovah,  the  first  and  the 
last,  ue.,  riH,  not  essentially  one  beoause  He  appears  in  this  dual  dr 
oombined  form  ?  Henoe  His  declaration,  ^  I  am  the  iOirBt  and — ^in,  or 
with,  the  ulterior— J  am  l^e/' 

^e  Babbi  next  quotes  the  words  whicih  the  dying  patriarch 
addresBed  to  Judah,  and  here  his  own  simile,  of  the  foot  being  clipped 
for  the  shoe,  fits  himself  well.  !Fhe  Beviewer  must  here  otate  that 
the  explanatory  ^^  **  because,^  is  ignored  in  our  version ;  and  con- 
sequently the  passage  is  left  to  various  oonjeotural  explanations. 
Another  passage  in  which  that  term  properly  holds  its  place  may 
serve  to  show  that  it  is  no  less  important  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  The  passage  alluded  to  is,  *'  The  Land  shall  not  be 
alienated  for  ever  1^,  (^2))  because  the  landie  Mine"  The  reclaim  of 
this  uniting  hinge  would  make  the  words  of  the  patriarch  run 
thus :  '*  The  soxptbs  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  an  adminis- 
trator from  between  his  feet  for  ever,  ^3,  hecauae  Shiloh  (the  peace- 
bringer,  the  one  sent,)  shall  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering 
of  the  people  be."  The  prophetic  eye  foresaw  at  once  the  dis- 
persion of  the  flock,  and  their  reclaim  to  their  good  Shepherd  and 
fold.  The  term  Shiloh  denotes  cent,  **  the  Father  sender,  the  Son, 
"^9,  sent  to  accomplish  His  good  and  perfect  will,  which  is,  that 
aU  nhoM  be  eaoed,  aiu2  cwhm  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truths 
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.  The  Babbi  affirms  that  *'  thronghoat  the  Bible  the  word  Shiloh 
is  never  applied  to  a  personage,  being  the  name  of  a  well  known 
town,  and  '  the  plaoe  of  general  and  national  assemblies.' "  The 
Babbi  here  follows  his  leaders,  Bashbam,  &o.,  *'  The  soeptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Jndah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
nntil  he  cometh  to  Shiloh,  and  the  people  gather  to  him."  Does  he 
mean  that  the  pronoun — ^beoanse  snch  is  his  impression — ^is  to  be 
considered  the  tribe  without  a  head,  or  that  ^S  may  be  dispensed 
with ?  "I  have  shown  you,"  he  adds,  " that  the  Christian  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  oannot  by  any  possibility  be  correct, 
opposed  as  it  is  to  the  events  of  history."  Now  this  is  true  enough, 
and  simply  from  this  cause,  that  the  term  "  until "  gave  a  wrong 
idea  as  to  time  and  season  in  the  due  order  of  events.  Alas  I  it  is 
only  of  late  that  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah,  "  to  take  unto 
him  His  great  power  and  reign,"  has  occupied  in  the  minds  of 
Ohristians  that  primary  and  prominent  place  which  it  holds  in 
Scripture  testimony — a  fact  which  has  led  many  to  attribute  to  the 
*' suffering** advent  what  really  becomes  due  to  that  of  His  "glory," 
earned  through  endurance.  Let  the  Babbi  read  and  consider 
what  is  recorded  of  Shiloh,  the  place  which  he  substitutes  for  the 
person :  "  Go  now  unto  Shiloh,  My  former  place,  where  I  set  My 
Name  at  the  first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it  for  the  perversity  of  My 
people."  He  threatens  to  do  the  same  to  the  House  built  for  His 
Name,  because  of  the  same  perversity,  when  it  should  have  reached 
its  culminating  point  of  provocation. 
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SEBMON   n. 

Thb  defender  of  orthodox  Judaism  beginB  his  Second  Digoonrse 
with  a  qaotation  from  ''the  Tision  of  Isaiah,  whidh  he  iato  oon- 
oeming  Jndah  and  Jerusalem/'  an  intimation  which  should  teaoh 
US  to  discriminate  between  the  announcement  of  those  fatore 
eyents  described  in  the  vision,  and  the  poHtioal  incidents  associated 
with  the  immediate  reign  of  the  fonr  snocessive  sovereigns  under 
whom  the  prophet  lived  and  testified  and  suffered,  as  a  witness 
to  Tmth.  The  vision  is  preceded  by  a  faithful  protest  against  *the 
retn^rade  state  of  his  people,  serving  the  Most  High  with  thfiir 
lips,  while  their  heart  was  estranged  £rom  Hie  will  and  command. 
Hence  the  complaint:  ''The  steer  knows  its  owner  and  the  ass  its 
master's  crib,  but  Israel  doth  not  faiofo,  my  people  doth  not  con^ 
iiderJ^  A  bright  burst  of  prophetic  light  follows;  glimpses  of 
the  fatore  kingdom  of  the  Man  whose  name  is  the  Branch,  and 
who  shall  be  called  Jehovah,  our  Bighteonsness— are  canght  by 
those  who  do  hnow  and  do  consider,  Henoe  the  invitation :  "  House 
of  Jacob,  let  ns  walk  in  the  light  of  Jehovah." 

The  Babbi  confines  his  view  entirely  to  the  foreground  scenery 
of  a  landscape,  in  which  there  is,  for  his  eye,  no  perspective,  no 
"hope  of  Israel."    To  him,  alas  I  the  vision  is  a  sealed  book. 

The  reign  of  Ahaz  was  that  of  political  agitation  and  terror. 
Not  only  had  the  confederate  chiefs  of  Syria  and  Israel  threatened 
invasion,  but  the  appomtment  of  a  king  for  the  throne  of  David  of 
their  own  selection.  Then  Adouni,  the  rightful  fature  King  of  that 
throne,  bids  Ahaz  ask  a  sign,  in  the  height  or  in  the  depth,  for  the 
security  of  that  throne  to  the  house  of  David.  Ahaz,  declining 
thus  to  try  Jehovah,  leaves  the  matter  to  Him  whose  counsels  of 
old  are  fedthful  and  true.  Hence  the  sign  given  by  Adouni  himself 
is  that  of  "the  promised  seed  of  the  woman,"  "the  Child  bom,^* 
"  the  Son  given^^  of  the  Father,  to  glorify  His  law  and  illustrate  its 
doctrines.  However  associated  with  the  absorbing  interest  of  local 
events,  the  sign  given  by  the  eventual  heir  of  the  throne  of  David 
himself,  has  doubtless  a  higher  import,  a  deeper  significancy,  than 
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that  of  the  sign-ohild  or  children  of  the  prophet  and  prophetees, 
who,  if  she  oalled  her  ohild  Lnmanael,  must  assuredly  have 
exeroised  her  prophetic  faculty  in  thus  characterising  him  to  whom 
the  Lahd  appertains,  (Isaiah  viii.  8^)  '^  thy  Land,  0  Lnmanuel." 
It  was  enough  that  the  son  of  Isaiah  and  the  prophetess 
served  as  a  sign  of  the  speed  of  passing  eyents,  as  his  name 
iymtm  8,  4)  fndieatei  ^^wpeeij  booty,  has^  epoil.^  9%e  hiIb- 
tKttduel  of  those  who  eeeupied  ^e  Ihrone  was  soon  to  eonslgn 
It  to  a  Taeanqy  of  two  milkBaries,  ZeMeMi,  a  oapliTO  In  B^H^^fixm, 
tMyrlng  htA  no  Buooesoer* 

The  eatpgessioB  ^  Jeho'vah  e«ir  H^hieofiBnesB/'  ttie  BaJbbi  nuUlfies 
into  a  term  equally  applleaMe  to  a  dty.  ^This  oannot/^  he  adds, 
**  be  taken  as  a  pioef  that  the  Messfah  was  to  be  a  Divinity,  fbr  the 
eaiAe  Mtle.is  ap{4ied  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem/*  Mew,  kowever 
(MMk  logio  maj  satisfy  the  B^i^fs  dissipke,  those  outside-^^^he  owa 
ttie  doctrine  of  a  Heaven-sent  ^ea^^er,  and  axo  thus  taught  to  pqjf^ 
eeive  and  disoeiB  between  thlngB  that  differ — firmly  believe  that  v^ien 
Jerusalem  shall  have  beoome  thus  designated.  It  will  be  beoMse 
iKj^rr  JnK)VA?H^fl  eALVAHON  44  v^mx.  To  Imagtoa  that,  without 
that  good  and  eufloient  reason,  asj  city  oould  deserve  te  be  ee 
oalled^  were  worse  than  Ibolish. 

The  nelrt  p«Mage  to  m^eh  the  BabM  applies  his  '^v«trfyimg 
fiMmlty,"  and  with  no  bitter  eoooesi,  Is  isaiah  ix.  4(,  f .  In  dealing 
vitii  his  eemmeiit  no  apology  i*  wasted  tfbr  refdaoAng  two  impor. 
tant  tenne,  which,  in  his  quotation  ftrom  our  npiendon,  be  has  taken 
leave  to  ignore.  FInt  then,  t^9,  translated  '^ Wondeiful,^  is  properly 
^  Ifiraotilous,^ — wa  may  eompave  it  with  other  passages  ^^Aieve  the 
same  term  indioates  the  same  Being.  ^E%e  term  rmdeved  <<€Io«b- 
seller ''  we  find  in  these  reassuring  words,  ^'Is  thy  OounseUev 
perished  ^*  TtmAj  in  XMrtne  oounsel,  as  in  unity,  there  is  etrength. 
One  of  the  ckaraoteristiQs  of  our  heavenly  motiier.  Wisdom,  is 
n^fV,  *^40Mm4i:'  The  term  '^M-bH,  lendered  *  Mi^iy  (Jod,**  is 
simply  the  noan  eingular  of  whioh  Slohim  is  the  j^ural,  and  thexo- 
fore  we  Und  that  very  tena  applied  to  the  personage  who  changed 
the  name  of  self-seeking  Jaoc^  to  trutdi-gloniying  Isiael.  (Gknesis 
mliv.  24.)  And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  tiie  form  in  vi^ioh  the 
Word  appeared  has  ever  besn  that  best  suited  to  the  need  whioh 
required  to  be  met  and  remedied  thereby.  IV^^,  the  ^*  pexpetual 
•MheiC»^^  ^  fireQuently  aUud^d  tp  by  Hhf^  inajMred  writeis  in  refer- 


m^  to  tk6  Meirikli—  erfV^M^,  VHnee  of  Peaoe,  ilM  h«Mi  Ibttt 
wll9i  tbelKTiite  Wm^, — wltose  laHee  Itare  been  etntmoniied  aa  thoMi 
due  to  file  MMriah  desil&ed  ta  trinmpli  omr  the  fktker  of  deoqptiott 
ttiS  ftlseiliood,  heftd  aaid  imit^gajtor  of  the  Befpent  between  w^teflO 
MuttUbrm  seed  of  erO  cttd  '^the  seed  of  the  women''  Hicre  m«nl 
erer  exist  (Oeot.  ifl.  15)  (nhme mmiif^;  the fonner  aa  legios, embo* 
dyfa^evfl  peflBdom  (eepeolftlly  those  of  the  serpentine  kmd),1ihe  Ittltaf 
gIoril^ri3ag  iSte  Wt>rd  of  2Viil&,  that  Divine  seed  implanted  in  every 
regenerate  heart-  thns  affllkting  man  wHh  the  Father  of  lights. 

In  his  haMtnal  praotioe  of  nnderTalnin^^  Trath — essential  and 
rdatiire,  wliere  the  Messiah'^  olaims  or  Wb  person  are  oen- 
oemed — flie  Babbi  attempts  to  show  that  **  Mighty  Hero ''  may 
be  applied  to  Heoekiah:  inMio  <hr^  bdng  a  term  appHed  te 
the  rxdf^stj  men  of  Moab.  Vow  "^Vv  is  qnite  a  different  teni^ 
inasmnoh  as  it  means  not  only  men  of  animal  power,  but  hnipti 
owatiifee,  the  derignation  V^  serving  for  both  the  ram  and  tite 
deer.  The  original  does  not  imply  by  ^V^^  '^^v'^?  »•*•>  *^  '^ 
a  ohild  hoB  been  bom.  The  objeot  of  hope  being  fatnre,  the 
langm^^e,  like  thai  hope,  is  spoken  of  as  pre9eni  to  ttie  mind  of  the 
Spfarit,asal80totheeyeof&i^,  intheprophetwhoreooidedit.  Let 
US  oonsider  if  the  negaU^t  goodness,  which  made  that  king  shine  by 
oomparison  witti  Ihe  posiik^  evUdoers  who  had  preoeded  him,  is 
Boffloient  to  eonnterbalanoe  his  nnsnbmissiTe  desire  of  prolonged 
ezsstenee;  his  eeward  drtad  of  death  (throngh  whioh  the  everlasting 
life  oomes) ;  his  ivenit  of  oonformity  to  the  Divine  will,  when  told 
to  set  his  hoose  in  order,  his  appointed  time  to  depart  having 
oome ;  his  vanity  in  the  display  of  his  treasures,  with  the  oool 
indifferenoe  witii  whioh  he  heard  (as  the  effect  of  that  osten- 
tations display)  that  his  sons  wonld  beoome  vassals  on  snfferanoe 
of  the  Assyrian  monaroh ;  and  finally,  with  his  very  low  and  limited 
estimate  of  that  '^peaoe  and  troth''  with  whioh  he  seemed  the 
immunity  he  desired — ^^'in  his  day."  That  the  predicted  gran« 
denr  of  the  Messiah,  as  Oonqueror  of  death  in  its  most  appalling 
form — in  his  self-saorifioing  mode  of  securing  "Peace"  for  ever, 
(as  the  Prinoe  of  Peace,)— of  "  Truth  "  for  ever,  (as  the  Word  of 
Truth,)— should,  by  a  strange  perversity  of  mind,  be  applied  to  the 
fraH  mortal,  thns  as  it  would  seem  ironically  glorified,  is  indeed 
as  surprising  as  it  is  absurd. 

Let  us   turn  iwm  this   manifestatioii  of  grovelling,  tortuous 
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misapplioation,  to  ihe  glorions  proxniBe  of  tlie  ''one  master  figure,  the 
marvel  throughont  the  ten  thousand  mysterious  eharaoters  whidh 
are  insoribed  upon  that  still  unrolling  soroll,  the  same  image  ever 
reonrs,  whieh,  to  the  eye  of  f aith,  makes  up  the  mighty  wholeness  of 
the  prophetio  reoord."*  Tmly  snoh  jewels  require  their  setting. 
Of  that  unapproachable  greatness,  the  prophet  whose  lips  had 
been  touohed  by  a  live  ooal  from  off  the  altar  exultantly  speaks : 
''  To  us  a  ohild  is  bom ;  to  us  a  son  is  given,  and  his  name  shall  be 
oalled  Miraoulous,  Oounsellor,  the  Hero,  El,  the  Perpetual  Father,  the 
Prinoe  of  Peaoe.  Of  the  increase  and  peace  of  His  government  there 
shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom, 
to  order  and  establish  it  aright.  The  zeal  of  Jehovah  of  hosts 
will  perform  this."  "  How  oould  the  title,  Prinoe  of  Peaoe,"  asks 
the  Babbi,  **  be  applied  to  Him  who  Himself  said, '  I  am  not  oome  to 
B|pd:peace,  but  a  sword  ? ' "  Has  the  Babbi  to  be  told  that  the  Word 
-—whether  in  the  human  or  the  record  form — ^is  the  sharp  two-edged 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  '^  separating  between  the  precious  and  the 
base,"  those  who  love  Truth  and  those  who  shrink  from  its  all- 
manifesiing  light?  Thus  has  been  created  a  gulf  between  the 
ancestral  faith— the  glorious  hope  of  Israel — ^which  nothing  short  of 
the  coming  of  Elijah  (to  restore  that  pure  faith,  and  to  turn  the 
alienated  hearts  of  the  children  to  their /or^a(Aer«)  can  bridge  over. 

If  by  the  term  ''  Founder  of  Christianity"  is  meant  that  party 
Christianity  dating  from  Antioch,  the  Babbi  is  *^  beating  the  air." 
True  to  "the  faith  once  delivered"  (and  which  our  Heavenly  Teacher 
reclaimed  from  the  burdensome  additions  imposed  by  those  who 
caused  the  people  to  err),  we  believe  that  the  Founder  of  that  faith 
was  the  Divine  Wobd  in  human  form  (as  formerly  in  immaterial 
substance),  nay,  in  that  record — gorgeously  mantled,  and  devoutly 
kissed  as  often  as  it  is  brought  out  of  the  ark  in  the  synagogue. 

"  How  oould  '  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  his  kingdom,' "  asks 
the  Babbi,  "  apply  to  him  who  never  occupied  a  throne  ?" 

Is  he  aware  that  Jehovah's  throne  was  assigned  to  His  Anointed 
from  earliest  time,  (Jer.  xvii.  12,)  David  having  only  occupied  it  in 
trust  for  "  Him  whose  right  it  is  "  by  every  claim,  Divine  and  human. 
His,  as  all-creating,  all-redeeming,  "^3^ — ^His,  as  conquerorof  death  and 
reclaimer  of  forfeited  dominion — His,  as  the  reward  of  that  hard* 

*  S$h0w  S$ro$Sf  by  Biihop  Wilbibvobqb. 
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eamedflervioe  of  love.  Henoe  the  deolaratiQii,  **  Thy  thione,  Elohim; 
is  for  ever;  thy  soqstre  is  a  righteoos  Boeptre.  Thou  hast  loved 
Tigkteim&meB9  and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  ELomx,  thy  Elohim^  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  ahove  thy  oompanions."  Now 
the  blood-bonght  right  to  save,  to  rectify ^  and  to  endow,  is  his  ds 
/are;  the  reward  of  his  sonl-traTcdl  shall  then  be  realised  de  facto. 
To  whom  but  the  risen  Bedeemer  (whose  flesh  was  inoormpt  beoanse 
sinless)  does  he  allude  thus :  '^  Then  hast  ascended  up  on  high,  thou 
hast  reoeiTed  gifts  O^t^^  (in  the  man),  yea  even  for  the  rebels, 
that  Eh^iim  might  dwell  amongst  ik^n^y  The  first  bestowal  of 
these  spiritual  gifts  was  on  the  anniyersary  of  tiie  giving  of  the  Law, 
when  thousands,  who  had  only  known  it  as  a  dead  letter,  had  its 
first  great  transforming  command  written  as  with  a  pen  of  fire  upon 
their  hearts ;  and  fkat  was  but  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  more 
abundant  shower  of  blessings  foretold  by  the  prophet  Joel,  and  p| 
due  to  the  same  place  and  people :  ^*  Then  shall  regenerate  Hand 
be  among  many  nations  as  a  dew  from  Jehovah,  that  waiteth  not 
for  man,  nor  tarrieth  for  the  sons  of  men.'' 

''  It  is  asserted,"  says  the  Babbi, ''  by  Ohristian  theologians,  that 
this  prophecy  (Isa.  liii.)  refras  to  their  teadher,  who,  they  say, 
after  being  persecuted  by  his  contemporaries,  offered  himself  as  an 
atonement  on  behalf  of  his  nation,  obtained  for  them  remission  of 
their  sins,  and  was  translated  to  heaven.  The  supposed  accordance 
of  the  events  of  the  Nazarene's  life  with  the  prophecy  proves 
nothing."  To  this  conclusion  certain  rationalistic  theorists  have 
helped  tiie  Babbi  to  arrive;  their  idea  being,  that  not  the  eye- 
witnesses who  recorded  these  facts  at  ihe  time,  but  casual  Greek 
writers,  who  lived  300  years  after,  gave  publicity  to  those  then 
misty  traditions,  ^'with  a  view,"  he  says,  *'to  tally  with  the 
prophecies  of  Indah."  On  equally  fallacious  grounds  he  seeks  to 
show  why  this  prophecy  could  not  apply  to  the  subject  of  the 
prediction,  **  because  ejl  the  chapters  from  the  forty-first  speak  of 
a  time  when  Israel  would  be  in  captivity.  The  Nasarene  was 
bom  while  the  second  temple  was  still  standing,  and  Israel 
enjoying  comparative  independence."  Very  low  must  be  his  idea 
of  independence — under  the  Soman  yoke,  and  depending  on  their 
mfferance  1 1 

The  Babbi  seems  to  suppose  that  the  prophetic  utterances  kept 
pace  with  the  political  events  of  that  period.    To  disabuse  his  mind 
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on  that  point  lie  lias  only  to  -refer  to  the  fourth  chapter,  which 
contains  a  prediction  of  the  remote  fatare,  when,  in  proof  of  Israel's 
regeneration,  the  Sohekinah  shall  reappear  on  Monnt  Zion  as  a 
consuming  "  fire,"  and  a  protecting  "  cloud,*'  "  for  upon  all  the  glory 
shall  be  a  defence;"  and  in  the  first  chapter  he  will  find  the  ewrses 
which  procured  national  dismemberment  and  (these  having  attained 
their  culminating  point)  expatriation.  The  Babbi  thus  proceeds : 
**  ^  Behold  my  servant  shall  prosper'  is  not  once  distinctively  applied 
to  the  fature  Bedeemer,  and  if  this  expression  is  intended  to  denote 
the  Nazarene,  who  is  believed  to  be  God,  how  can  he  be  called  the 
servant  of  Gk>d  ?"  Does  one  who  professes  to  ieaeh  require  to  be 
taught  the  first  lesson  given  by  Moses,  in  the  first  page  of  revealed 
Truth,  which  is,  that  the  plural  noun  Elohim  includes  the  Father 
and  Son,  one  in  bkiko,  distinctive  in  relative  manifestation  ?  It  is 
•the  privilege  of  the  Son  to  obey  (t.e.,  serve)  his  Heavenly  Father,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  sonship,  lovo— this  it  was  which  made  self-sacrifice 
easy  and  welcome.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  «e^-seeking  Pharisee, 
whose  service  is  for  reward,  or  that  of  the  enslaved  mind,  who  dreads 
punishment.  Both  must  continue  to  doze,  dream,  or  act  in  the 
delirium  of  flEdse  stimuli,  until,  under  the  direct  light  of  the  Word, 
they  are  made  firee*  to  think  and  act  aright. 

Let  us  recur  again  to  the  primer  of  Wisdom's  school,  bt^,  El  is 
the  singular,  Elohue  is  the  plural,  and  these  are  one  in  essence. 
Again  Tah  rQ  is  the  future  tense  of  the  verb  *^  to  be,"  thus  serving 
to  indicate  that  Jehovah  is  TVIH  and  his  name  TITM^  in  other  words, 
Jehovah  He  is  Elohim.  Hence  it  is  that  the  distinction  implied,  in 
the  title  Father  and  Son,  is  only  relative.  The  Father  of  lights  is  in- 
visible and  omnipresent ;  the  Son,  who  makes  manifest  the  Father^s  love, 
ii  visible  and  local,  Elohim  denoting  invisible  powers ;  El,  the  singular 
noun,  visible  presence.  Hence  it  was  that  El  Shadi  conversed  with 
Abraham/octf  to  face,  as  a  man  with  his  friend,  as  also  with  Jacob,  when 
he  changed  his  name  to  Israel  (implying  regeneration').  The  Father 
sends,  the  Son  is  sent;  the  Father  wills  and  commands,  the  Son 
obeys  and  represents.  ''We  learn,"  continues  the  Babbi,  ''that  these 
events  (t.0.,  to  be  '  exalted '  and  '  extolled,'  and  that  kings  should 


*  "  He  ii  a  free  man  whom  the  tnith  makes  free ; 
And  all  sre  slaTea  beiid^*"— Cowfbb'b  Tt^jlf. 
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keep  oleat  in  his  preeenoe)  were  to  take  place  in  his  life/'  Lei 
this  TniBtftke  be  ooireoted  at  once.  It  was  after  he  had  made  hia 
Boul  an  offering  for  tran^greflfiion  that  he  receiyed  gifts  for  bestowal ; 
but  the  prophet  espeoiaUy  alluded  to  the  time  when,  as  a  Sovereign 
aud  Prieaty  he  should  subdue  all  hia  enemies  by  the  irresiBtible  power 
of  a  love  which  no  ingratitude  could  chill.  **  Instead  of  being  magni- 
fied," says  the  Babbi, ''  he  was  condemned  to  an  ignominious  death." 
The  Babbi  must  be  reminded  that  ignominy  belong$  to  guilt,  not  to 
transcendent  greatness.  The  violent  death  to  which  Socrates  was 
condemned  by  his  contemporaries  entailed  ignominy  on  them— on 
him  fame.  To  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  (devoted  to  the  Father's  good 
and  perfect  will)  no  kind  or  degree  of  ignominy  could  have  been 
too  excessive.  Nothing  that  men,  under  the  influence  of  the  adver- 
sary, 199^,  did,  could  turn  him  from  his  determinate  purpose,  which 
was  to  glorify  his  Father's  will,  i.e.,  **  that  all  should  be  saved  and 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  Thus  did  he  achieve  the 
victory  over  death,  that  power  which  transgression  had  armed  with 
an  awful  warrant  to  have  and  to  hold.  Thus  did  he  earn  righteously 
the  reward  of  iiis  soul-travail,  that  of  drawing  all  men  to  Him  as 
the  Liberator  from  death's  dominion. 

The  Babbi  having  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  not  'Hhe  Holy 
One  of  Israel,"  but  the  unregenerate  nation  is  the  righteous  servant 
alluded  to  by  the  prophet,  consistently  with  this  wild  notion, 
concludes  that  the  exaltation  and  reward  were  to  be  during  the 
life-time  of  those  still  under  the  dominion  of  this  greatest,  and  to 
them  most  cruelly  disastrous  world-monarchy — a  low  estimate  of 
**  elevation."  1 1  He  goes  on  to  quote  "  he  shall  see  his  seed,"  and 
adds :  "  This  signifies  that  the  servant  of  the  Lord  will  have  an 
offspring.  The  Nazarene  however  is  said  to  have  died  childless. 
The  term  ^IX,"  he  adds,  **  is  nowhere  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
it  hoi  never  any  other  meaning  than  naiural  offspring.*'  Has  the 
Babbi  yet  to  learn  that  neither  the  promised  **$eed  17*3  of  the 
woman"  or  the  embodied  seed  of  the  serpent,  are  natural  offspring, 
the  former  being  the  Divine  Word  embodied  in  woman's  substance, 
while  the  latter  is  the  multiform  product  of  the  adversary, 
characterised  as  they  are  by  affinity  to  the  father  of  deceit,  fraud, 
and  every  evil  or  venomous  characteristic.  Hence  those  only  who  can 
truly  daim  affiliation  to  the  Father  of  light  are  "  wholly  a  right 
seed,"  a  seed  to  serve  the  ^IV'b^  of  Abraham  while  sun  and  moon 
endure.    Now  it  is  this  seed,  the  product  of  the  Divine  Word,  that 

o2 
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the  Messiah  shall  see  as  the  reward  of  his  soul-travail,  and  be 
satisfied ;  henoe  the  deolaration,  *'  Instead  of  thy  forefathers  shall  be 
thy  children,  whom  thou  mayest  make  prinoes  in  all  the  earth."  Henoe 
also  his  joyful  presentation  of  the  firstfruits  of  the  first  resurrection : 
**  Here  am  I,  and  the  ohildren  thou  hast  given  me."  His  own  words 
uttered  in  prayer  while  yet  on  earth,  are :    "  Those  whom  thon 
gavest  to  me  I  have  kept  in  Thy  name  ;  Thine  they  were,  and  to  me 
Thou  gavest  them."  The  defender  of  orthodoxy,  quoting  the  words 
'*  he  shall  prolong  his  days,"  adds,  "  This  expression  in  Hebrew  is 
only  applicable  to  temporal  Ufe^' — a  miserable  unsoholarly  blunder  (as 
already  shown)  and  one  whioh  the  assertive  D^^^.D  should  oorrect, 
comprising  as  it  does  in  its  dual  form  not  only  temporal  existenoe 
here,  but    eternal    life   hereafter.      To  this  higher,   nobler,  en- 
during state  of  being,  Abraham  and  the  other  heirs  of  promise 
looked  forward  as  the  goal  of  their  faith,  well  content  to  be  as 
strangers  and  pilgrims  in  the  Land  covenanted  and  blood-sealed  for 
an  everlasting  possession.  Well,  alas  I  might  the  prophet  ask,  "  By 
whom  shall  Jacob  arise,  for  he  is  small  ?  "  low  in  faith  and  in  moral 
stature.  When  shall  grovelling,  self-seeking  Jacob  become  the  IVuth- 
glorifying  Israel  ?     It  will  come  to  pass,  but  when  and  how  ?  Must 
this  change  await  the  coming  of  Elijah  ?  can  prayer  not  suooeed  in 
the  case  of  individuals  ?  dp]^\  bip  is  still  prevaQing,  when  from 
the  heart.      ''Now,"  persists  the  defender  of  orthodoxy,  ''can 
temporal  days  be  held  to  refer  to  his  Divinity  ?  for  length  of  days 
cannot  be  attributed  to  Qod — ^to  Him  who  is  the  first  and  the  2<m<." 
Surely  he  forgets  that  these  very  terms  imply  a  dual  relation  in  the 
form  of  n^.    For  as  truly  as  the  Divine  Being  had  no  beginning  or 
ending,  His  personal  relation  to  time,  and  place,  and  man,  is  that 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
responsible.    It  is  with  His  local  administration  that  Isritel  above 
all  has  had,  and  will  yet  have  to  do.    Why  should  the  Babbi  grope  at 
noonday,  as  in  the  night,  on  this  aU-important  subject?  He  goes  on 
to  quote,  "  I  will  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  divide 
the  spoil  with  the  strong." — "This  clearly  refers,"  says  the  Babbi,  "to 
temporal  triumphs."     Here  the  Babbi  is  thinking  of  his  national 
view  of  the  matter.    Can  that  be  in  relation  to  Parliamentary  power 
and  Stock  Exchange  triumphs,  for  no  doubt  these  are  temporal 
alike  in  their  nature  and  destination  !  !    The  Babbi  would  fain  find 
in    the   relative    term    iD^^  "they,"   a  ground  for   oonduding 
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that  not  an  indiTidaal  is  alluded  to,  but  ocdleotiye  Israel.  ''This 
would,"  flays  he,  **  seem  to  point  to  a  eolleetive  body"  How  then 
would  he  apidy  these  words:  ''For  the  transgression  of  my  j>eop2a 
were  thet  smitten."  If  the  nation  is  the  smitten  Bedeemer,  who 
are  those  called  ^my  people  f"  surely  not  the  unregenerate  nations 
of  the  world.  We  shall  relieve  the  Babbi  from  either  horn  of  his 
dilemma,  not  by  dogmatical  assertion,  but  simply  by  referring 
him  to  three  several  Scripture  attestations,  of  how  the  term  iDlp 
is  to  be  applied.  The  duality  implied  in  HH  first  and  last,  is  plainly 
expressed  in  the  relative  plural  pronoun  ''  them,"  in  the  followiDg 
passage  frdm  Zachariah's  prophecy :  "  He  shall  be  a  Priest  upon  his 
throne,  and  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between '  them.* "  Again  we 
find  the  sovereign  appropriating  as  insults  to  himself  such  as  are 
offered  to  his  personal  representative.  The  irony  is  intense,  the  rebuke 
is  withering.  "  So  they  (t.e.,  the  priests  in  the  Temple)  estimated  mt 
value  at  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  Jehovah  said  unto  me,  cast  it  to 
the  potter,  the  notable  price  at  which  I  was  valued  by  them  .  .  So 
I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and 
cast  them  to  the  potter."  Again,  ''They  shall  look  upon  me 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourn  over  him  as  one  moumeth 
over  an  '  only  son,'  and  be  in  bitterness  for  him  as  one  is  in  bitter- 
ness for  a  '  first-bom.' "  The  Sovereign  was  insulted  in  the  person 
of  his  ambassador  and  representative,  the  Father  in  that  of  his 
only  son,  his^ilD?!;  hence  the  proper  application  of  the  plural 
terms,  "  we,"  "  they,"  "  them,"  hi  relation  to  the  Divine  unity,  thus 
unmistakeably  indicated  by  pronouns  used  interchangeably.  ''Made 
intereesiion  for  the  transgressors."  "  To  whom  could  the  Nazarene 
pray  ?"  asks  the  Babbi, "  seeing  that  he  was  said  to  be  God  himself." 

What  does  Scripture  tell  us  ?  "  And  Jehovah  saw  that  there  was 
no  man,  and  wondered  that  there  was  no  intercessor,  therefore  his 
own  arm  brought*  salvation,  His  righteousness  sustained  Sim, 
Priests  there  were,  but  they  neither  interceded  for  themselves  or 
others.  Prophets  there  were,  but  they  deluded  the  people,  seeking 
to  please  them  with  plausible  flatteries ;  saying  peace  and  security, 
when  on  the  brink  of  the  culminating  evil  which  caused  their 
exile    and    dismemberment.      Well  is    it    for    us  all,  that  our 
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Supreme  Priest  ever  lives  to  make  intereession,  and  tliat  to  the 
nttermost  boand  of  time,  for  np  to  that  point  will  it  be  required. 
The  Babbi  winds  up  this  disoonrse  by  stating  that  his  arguments 
have  been  chiefly  supplied  from  rationalistic  celebrities,  namely, 
Gesenius,  Hitzic  and  Enobel,  all  of  whom  considered  the  law  and 
the  testimony  as  obsolete,  and  therefore  useless.  The  Babbi 
considers  their  commentaries  on  Isaiah  elaaaical;  they  may  well 
therefore  rank  with  the  Oreeh  mythology,  and  occupy  a  place  on  the 
same  shelf  with  the  sermons  whose  pages  they  have  served  too 
manifestly  to  characterise. 
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SEBHON   m. 

Ih  hiB  next  Diseoune  the  trayeety  of  the  inspired  prophet's 
testimony  oonoeming  the  Messiah's  suffering  advent  is  complete. 
He  be{pnB  by  ''an  andlyiis  of  some  of  the  expressions  to  prove 
that  the  interpretation  of  Ohristium  theologians  oould  not  be  the 
true  one." 

It  is  now  the  dootrine  of  **  vicarious  atonement "  that  he  seeks 
to  nullify^  forgetful  that  he  would  require  first  to  overthrow  the 
whole  Levitical  economy,  whioh  he  may  be  assured  has  only  been 
tfMpmded  during  the  present  interregnum  of  the  Theocratio  adminis^ 
tiation.  For  as  surely  as  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
prospectively  pointed  to  the  ''  Holy  One  of  Israel "  (whose  blood 
did  cover  "^SSp  the  sins  of  mankind),  so  surely  shall  the  renewal  of 
that  offering  point  reirospeetivdy  to  the  same  peace-speaking  blood 
of  the  Lamb  of  Elohim,  provided  (as  His  remedial  means),  and  that 
before  the  commission  of  the  first  transgression,  in  which  have 
been  implicated  the  innocent  and  guilty — ^in  which  the  very*  ni^'ljH 
from  which  man  D^^  was  created,  was  implicated— its  spon^ 
taneous  product,  like  that  of  man's  unregenerate  nature,  having  ever 
since  been  worthless  as  negative;  and  even  noxious  as  positive. 
The  poisonous  bite  of  that  intellectual  tool  made  use  of  by  the 
father  of  lies  was  indeed  mortal  in  its  effects;  but  the  antidote 
provided  (i.e.,  the  Divine  Word  in  human  form)  was  destined  to 
bruise  under  His  heel  the  serpent's  head.  Hence  the  declaration, 
"  Look  unto  Me  and  be  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  I  am 
Elohim,  none  other." 

We  know  that  rationaliatie  theorista^  from  Maimonides  down, 
have,  on  the  warrant  of  their  philosophical  monography  and  their 
law  of  evolution,  treated  these  solemn  truths  (appealing  as  they  do 
to  our  eyesight  and  consciousness)  as  myths  and  fables,  insomuch 
that  whatever  in  the  record  of  inspiration  interfered  with  their  own 
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shallow  and  purblind  notions  and  theories,  was  "  explained  away ;" 
their  "  verifying  faculty  "  thus  stripping  Scripture  testimony  of  all 
soundness,  substanoe,  and  vitality. 

<<How  monstrous  a  doctrine/'  oontinues  the  Babbi,  ''how  re^ 
pugnant  to  all  that  the  Bible  tell  na  of  the  righteousness  of  Gk)d, 
that  an  innocent,  sinless  man  should  suffer  punishment  which  the 
gdilly  have!  eotmldd  upoH  thetnselvds."  The  Babbi,  Oeddmhg  to 
entet  on  ''th6  queetiem  of  hereditary  iin^'^sajs^  ''Let  usoonsider 
iha  assitmiptkni  whioh  thii  statement  (t.e.y  vitarious  atonemeni) 
involve,  that  God  by  himself  is  uiiable  to  forgive  sub."  1 1 

Has  he  forgotten  what  was  said  to  Moses,  "  Let  them  bewase  how 
thiBy  provokd  hHnf  Mt  MiJiE  is  in  him  (tje,  His  personal  meflsedger), 
Mud  will  not  forgive."  The  incorporeal  form  thto  emlhrining  thei 
Divibe  Being  oDuld  not  aitone>  could  not  pardon  i-^only  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  woman-bom,  could  thus  magnify  the  righteous  law  yet 
dear  the  guilty,  making  them  as  His  lawfully  reclaimed  purchase. 
His  own,  the  reclaimed  jewels  of  His  many  crowns.  Those  who 
hate  turned  iniUiy  to  righteousness — as  the  reclaimed  gift  of  the 
Bedeemer— «hall  rise  to  honour ;  others  to  shame,  contempt,  and 
bitter  self-reproadh.  (Daniel  xii.  2.)  Here  we  have  the  Woed. 
If  we  reject  it  as  Liffht,  we  invoke  its  condemnation  now,  and 
its  inquisition  hereafter  as  FIbb.  "Is  not  my  Word  a  I^?" 
saith  Jehovah.  The  grace  of  our  Bedeemer  does  noi  release  us 
(as  the  Babbi  erroneously  assumes)  from  our  individwd  reapom^ 
iiMity,  gratitude  for  that  unmerited  gift  proving  an  infinitely  more 
constraining  motive  for  heart-loyalty,  than  either  hope  of  reward 
for  heartless  service,  or  dread  of  punishment  for  neglected 
duty. 

"  No  one  can,"  persists  the  Babbi, "  no  one  need  make  expiation  for 
our  sins.  We  have  no  mediator  to  save  u$  from  the  effects  of  our  QuUt, 
but  our  own  repentance,  by  which  we  hope  to  obtain  the  forgiveness 
ofourQod.  We  require  nothing  but  our  ovm  repentance.**  David 
knew  better ;  not  only  did  he  sincerely  repent,  he  moreover  earnestly 
prayed  for  a  "new  heart  and  a  right  spirit,**  "Cleanse  thou  me  from 
secret  offence  laid  presumptuous  sins."  "  Sprinkle  me  with  hyssop." 
The  blood  sprinkling  not  only  prepared  the  high  priest  for  entering 
into  the  holy  of  holies,  but  was  required  for  the  book  of  the  law, 
the  altar,  the  officiating  priest,  and  all  consecrated  things.  The 
destroying  Messenger  of  old  looked  upon  the  blood    sprinkled 
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threfiholdfl  and  door  postB,  thai,  not  the  questionable  repentance  of 
those  in  the  dwellings,  arrested  his  destroying  agency.  The  Lord 
looked  upon  the  blood  and  respected  the  dwellers  because  of  His 
own  appointed  sign,  and  pledge  of  salvation,  for  which  repentance 
and  gpratitade  (ever  as  effect  foUows  cause)  became  due.  ''The 
atonement  of  the  priest,''  says  the  Babbi,  "  was  of  no  avail  mdess  he 
afflicted  his  soul,  and  passed  the  day  in  solemn  repentance  and 
sincere  contrition  for  his  iniquities."  Our  Supreme  High  Priest 
(after  the  order  of  Melchisedec)  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  ''  holy, 
harmless,  and  separtUe  from  sin-H^  true  Nazarene." 

The  Babbi  next  attempts  to  show,  with  no  better  success,  that ''  the 
afibcts  of  unmerited  salvation  throogh  the  vicarious  atonement  are 
nugatory.  Let  us,"  says  he,  ''now  examine  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  the  existence  of  vicarious  atonement.  The  good 
man  and  tiie  sinner  would  be  reduced  to  Uie  mum  level."  Now  it  is 
probable  that  kU  "  sinn^'  is  one  who  has,  by  overt  acts,  entitled 
himself  to  that  epithet;  and  that  kh  "good  man"  is  one  whose 
outward  demeanour,  however  faultless  in  the  sight  of  men,  may  be 
a  mere  whited  sepulchre  in  the  right  of  Him  who  cannot  be  de- 
ceived— ^instead  of  the  open  misdemeanours  of  the  ignorant  oriminal, 
may  exist  fraud,  guile,  uid  other  serpentine  attributes. 

Thus  he  proceeds :  "  The  righteous  man  who  sinned  not,  and  the 
sinner,  both  alike  would  receive  the  Divine  graee^-^the  former  by  hie 
own  merits  the  latter  by  the  merit  of  hie  Mediator,  and  the  whole 
end  and  purpose  of  our  earthly  life  would  be  stultified ;  and  if 
it  were  so,  should  man  yield  up  his  pleasures,  his  passions,  his 
material  interests,  his  self,  to  good  works  that  ma^  he  diapemed  with, 
to  virtues  that  are  not  necessary  /" 

Can  the  stultification  of  the  Babbi  be  more  complete  ?  The  idea 
of  gratitude  as  Sk  motive  for  good  works  and  every  virtue  has  never, 
it  would  seem,  even  dawned  on  the  mind  of  this  cunous  casuist. 
Does  he  suppose  that  the  fedth  whic^  m  Abraham  was  productive  of 
loyal  obedience  could  have  been  dispensed  with  ?  Did  his  sacrifice  of 
eiurthly  pleasures,  passions,  and  material  interests,  for  the  future 
inheritance  of  faith,  lessen  his  present  enjoyment  ?  Was  this  noble 
end  and  purpose  of  his  earthly  life  thus  stultified  ?  If  we  cannot 
find  in  gratitude  (for  unmerited  salvation)  a  motive  for  all  that  is 
elevating,  noble,  and  disinterested,  we  can  never  rise  from  very  low 
grounds.    "  Indeed,"  he  continues,  "  the  theory  of  mediatioz^  when 
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oairied  to  its  extreme  oonseqnenoesy  would  be  a  monstrons  reyersal  of 
the  Diyine  soheme  of  man's  oreation  and  destiny.  No  I  snch  cannot 
be  the  way  of  the  perfect  judge.    The  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets 

tell  us  most  unequivocally  that  it  is  not ''    If  the  Babbi 

acts  as  their  interpreter,  this  would  certainly  be  the  result,  for  nothing 
of  soundness,  substance,  utility,  or  eyen  organic  structure  would 
remain.  ''  I  have  shown  you,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  that  this  chapter 
cannot  refer  to  the  Nazarene  acting  as  mediator  of  mankind.  Let 
me  now  submit  to  you  the  trvie  interpretation  of  the  prophecy. 
Our  expositors  agree  in  saying  that  the  servant  of  the  Lord  here 
spoken  of  is  Israel.  *  Thou  art  my  servant  Israel,  in  whom  I  will 
be  glorified.'  All  the  preceding  chapters  have  spoken  of  the 
glorious  exaltation  that  awaits  Israel."  Here  the  Babbi  requires  to 
be  reminded  that  collective  Israel  is  invariahly  addressed  and 
described  by  a  feminine  noun ;  **  Therefore  I  will  allure  her  and 
bring  her  into  the  wilderness,  and  speak  comfortingly  to  her  ,  . 
and  $he  shall  sing  there  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  as  in  the 
day  when  she  came  up  from  the  land  of  Mizraim.  And  in  that 
day,  saith  Jehovah,  thou  shall  call  me  ^Q^*^^ ,  i.e,,  husband,  literally 
'man.'"    (Hosea  ii.  18.) 

In  what  the  Babbi  takes  leave  to  call  his  true  interpretation,  we 
are  required  to  reverse  Una  grammatical  order  and  distinction.  **  He" 
is  to  be  considered  ''we; "  but  should  the  latter  term  be  used  dis- 
creditably, as  ''all  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,  and  Jehovah 
has  laid  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  all,"  then  it  is  to  be  considered 
the  nations.  His  words  are :  "And  we  (the  nations  of  the  earth) 
esteemed  'him'  (the  nation)  not."  The  Lord  caused  "Atm"  (the 
nation)  to  suffer  sorrow  for  tiie  transgression  and  iniquity  of  others  1 1 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  own  that  national  transgression  and 
iniquity  are  the  bitter  consequences  of  heart  alienqy ;  and  that 
for  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  **  others** — ^whose  deeds  betted  their 
title  and  professions — ^they  wUl  be  called  to  a  severe  reckoning  by 
Him  who  both  taught  and  illustrated  loving-kindness — ^that 
which  overcomes  evil  with  good.  Nay  more,  that  by  withholding 
from  the  least  of  His  destitute  brethren  the  practical  evidence  of 
their  love  to  Him,  He  will  appropriate  the  neglect  as  His  own ;  thus 
will  He  negative  their  claims  to  His  favour :  "I  never  knew  you^ 
depart  firom  Me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity ;  for  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
not  to  these  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  to  Me."    (Matt.  xxv.  45.) 
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To  follow  the  iortaons  prooess  of  the  Babbi  wonld  be  alike  re- 
Tolimg  to  reason  and  sabvergive  of  Tratb;  snffice  to  say^heisqaiteaa 
Temorseless  in  bis  treatment  of  the  struetwre  of  Soriptarey  as  Torqna- 
meda  was  (in  the  application  of  his  racks  and  screws)  to  that  of 
the  stray  sheep  forced  into  Bome's  wolf-fold,  there  to  experience 
that  the  tender  mercies  of  the  **  workers  of  iniquity"  are  crael. 

This  wonderfhl  sermon  doses  with  the  following  peroration 
(only  that  "we^*  and  "our**  most  be  considered  the  nations) :  *'  They 
will  say  Israel  has  been  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  bruised  for 
our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  *  him/  and  by 
*  his '  (f .«.,  the  nation's)  stripes  we  are  healed.  We  were  permitted 
to  afliiot  him  that  our  redemption  might  he  effected.**  Scripture  tdb 
us  that  for  the  indulgence  of  evil  passions  against  the  coyenant-people 
in  the  day  of  their  calamity,  the  nations  invoke  righteous  retribution^ 
not,  as  the  Babbi  pretends,  redemption  1 1  The  Babbi  interprets, 
''Through  his  knowledge  shall  My  righteous  servant  justify 
many," — "  bring  them  to  virtue."  He  does  not  yet  know  that  this 
gifloftheSpirit,  through  the  Word,  does  not  justify.  The  Lobd's  testis 
mony  of  His  perfectly  upright  servant  Job  was,  that  he,  as  a  righteous 
man,  "  did  good  and  eschewed  evil."  But  what  was  this  righteous 
man's  own  confession?  ''I  have  heard  of  thee  with  the  hearing 
of  the  ear ;  but  now  mine  eye  h<Uh  seen  thee,  therefore  I  abhor 
m/y$df,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.**  Then  it  was  that  he 
became  worthy  to  act  as  intercessor  for  his  three  mistaken  friends, 
whose  reproaches  had  been  so  cruelly  misdirected. 

By  way  of  stilting  his  lame  arguments,  the  Babbi,  referring  to 
the  profound  grief  of  Moses,  who  offered  to  make  an  atonement  for 
that  particular  sin  which  demonstrated  man's  natural  proclivity  to 
evil,  says:  ''Did  the  Lord  accept  this  vicarious  atonement?  Did 
He  accept  this  offering  of  the  noble,  self-denying  hero  ?  Did  He  take 
the  life  of  Moses  the  meek,  the  faithful,  and.  permit  his  blood  to  be 
an  expiation  of  the  people's  sin?  No;  the  Lord  rejected  his 
'vicarious  atonement,'  .  .  .  and  for  this  reason;  that  it  would 
have  been  of  no  avail.  The  whole  world  wanted  an  atonement,  and 
one  worthy  of  His  name.  He  provided '  one  mighty  to  save.' "  The 
quotation  goes  on :  "  He  proclaimed,  whosoever  has  sinned  against 
me,  >^ini  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book."  Li  fact  the  case  is  so 
inappropriate,  that  the  Babbi  must  have  been  reduced  to  the 
uttennost  fiEorthing  to  hazard  it,  even  within  the  walls  of  his 
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own  synagogue.  The  sacrifice  of  man^  howeyer  iBnocent,  ooald 
not  Laye  saved  the  sinner ;  what  then  becomes  of  those  who  wil- 
fully blot  themselyes  out  of  the  book  of  life?  With  what  body 
shall  they  rise?  Certainly  with  that  which  is  the  Bedeemer's 
purchase  and  gift  I  The  Babbi's  standard  of  greatness  is  low 
indeed — ^that  of  being  ''equal  to  the  mightiest  of  the  earth 
in  honour  and  glory."  Has  he  to  leam  that  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  and  their  false  glory  shall  become  as  the  chaff  of  the 
threshing  floor ;  and  that  their  political  constitutions  shall  be  no 
more  when  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  shall  have 
superseded  them  ?  Looking  from  the  rationalistic  point  of  view, 
the  Babbi  sees  deyelopment  instead  of  final  dissolution  for  things 
temporal.  He  adds :  **  How  sublime  is  this  yiew  of  the  piophet, 
looking,  as  it  were,  from  the  summit  of  his  prophetic  intelligence."  1 1 
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SEBMON   IV. 

Ths  Babbi  opens  his  Fourth  Leotore  by  iadioating  the  method  by 
which  all  arguments  of  Christiaii  theologians  may  be  r^ted. 

**  1st.  Not  to  trust  the  rendering  of  the  dii^nted  tejcts  of  the 
Anglioan  version,  for,"  he  adds, ''  it  oannot  be  denied  that  its  authoirB 
were  swayed  by  dogmatic  misoonoeptions."  If  by  ^'authors  "—-a  most 
inadmissible  term  where  Soriptore  is  oonoemed — the  Babbi  means 
translators,  the  misocmceptions  he  warns  his  disdples  against  ase 
but  too  manifestly  due  to  the  Babbinioal  orthodoxy.  One  instanee 
may  suffice  to  show  this.  Throughout  Scripture,  whereyer  the 
combination  of  the  Divine  Being  with  personality  is  found — ^in  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel  it  occurs  170  times — ^that  combined  Adotmi- 
JxHOVAH  has  been  changed  into  ^'  Lord  Glod,"  the  object  having 
been  to  ignore  this  suggestive  indication  of  personality.  (In  the 
forthcoming  revised  version  it  is  devoutly  hoped  that  this  flagrant 
inaccuracy  may  be  rectified.)  The  Babbi  continues :  *'  Befer  to  a 
translaticm  composed  by  a  scholar  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue."  Now,  much  as  the  knowledge  of  the  mere 
structure  is  wanted,  fidelity  to  the  integrity  of  the  text  is  of  in- 
finitely more  importance ;  moral  honesty  being  the  highest  quality 
of  a  translator,  otherwise  there  will  be  attempts  to  evade,  qualify, 
discolour,  or  even  nullify  the  most  important  truths.  Hence  in 
translations  we  find  angel  substituted  for  W'^^  (man),  as  also  for 
Q^nbH  *  (Elohim).  Is  this  not  vitiatrog  the  text  ?  and  if  it  cannot 
be  justified,  why  is  it  permitted  ?  The  Babbi  recommends  his  con- 
gregants, &c.,  to  "  turn  to  the  Hebrew,"  but  we  fear  to  little  effect,t 


*  Bnfan  Tiii.  6. 

t  "  Unto  many,  many  of  ub  it  has  been  a  spring  Bhnt  up— a  fountain  aealed." 
«  The  Tonh  alone  liee  neglected,  fonaken ;  parents  proTide  tbeir  children  with 
instruction  in  numerous  la^:uages,  hut  they  $»cept  the  taered  ofi«— the  language  in 
which  God  speaks  to  us.  .  .  We  see  our  children  well  yersed  in  the  knowledge 
of  art  and  aeienoe^  skilltd  i«i  (very  workDy  aeeompli-hnient,  but  thry  lack  .  .  . 
tbe  koawle^  •f  €N>d's  weed." 
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aooording  to  the  low  eBtimate  to  wliicli  it  has  been  reduced,  and  in 
whioh  it  is  held  at  the  present  time. 

*'  2nd.  Do  not  be  satisfied,"  he  continues,  *'  with  examining  the 
passage  as  it  stands  by  itself,  but  refer  carefully  to  the  context." 
Excellent  advice,  which  the  Babbi  is  rather  apt  to  forget,  thus 
leading  to  the  inference,  that  he  must  have  some  special  reason  in 
his  next  illustration  of  these  rules  for  thus  pressing  it;  the  text  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied  being  thus  translated :  "  The  Lord 
fhy  Qod  "v^  raise  thee  up  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy 
brethren,  like  unto  me,  unto  him  shall  ye  hearken."  The  following 
promise  and  declaration  we  have  from  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  him- 
self:  ''They  have  said  well  in  that  which  they  have  asked,  I  will 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren  like  unto  thee : 
J  mU  put  My  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  shaU  speak  unto  them  all  that 
I  shaU  command  him.  And  whosoever  wili  not  hear  the  words 
which  he  shall  speak  in  My  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.**  The 
Babbi  having  detached  from  the  context  this  very  important  sen- 
tence, it  is  here  replaced  as  part  of  the  whole  passage. 

The  Babbi  has  previously  asserted  that  plural  nouns  in  Hebrew 
are  frequently  to  be  considered  singular ;  but  now  that  it  suits  his 
purpose  to  reverse  the  matter,  he  says,  ''the  singular  is  often  used  in 
the  Hebrew  for  the  plural " — a  due  discrimination  between  things 
that  differ  in  the  sense  of  essential  and  relative,  would  prevent  his 
confounding  these  distinctions.  The  Babbi  admits  that  M^^ 
means  a  single  prophet ;  but  his  theory  requires  that  not  a  prophet, 
but  succession  of  teachers  should  neutralise  the  text.  "  In  the  same 
chapter  we  find  that  diviners  who  speak  their  own  minds  are  not  to 
be  listened  to ;  the  mark  of  the  accredited  prophet  being  that  he 
should  speak  the  words  of  Elohim." 

Babbinical  Judaism  (in  affinity  with  that  rationalism  of  which 
Maimonides  is  the  unscrupulous  leader  and  instigator)  ignores 
mediation  and  the  need  of  it ;  the  Babbi  therefore  finds  himself  in  a 
delicate  predicament,  the  promised  antitype  being  mediator,  prophet, 
and  leader.  The  people  saw  their  Elohim  on  Sinai  as  "  a  consuming 
fire;"  hence  their  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  mediator  to  stand 
between  them  and  consuming  holiness— that  ^re  which  rectifies  by 
assimilation  with  its  element,  Divine  Love— was  unapproachable 
to  the  perverse  and  self-centred.  Nor  will  it  be  otherwise  on 
Mount  Zion,  where  Jehovah  shall  rectify  as  silver  from  inherent 
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and  oontraoied  AroBs,  His  people ;  henoe  the  dismay  of  those  who, 
nnoonsoioiis  that  their  merits  are  worthless,  ignore  a  mediator. 
**  Sinners  in  Ziom  are  afraid,  terror  hath  surprised  the  hypoorites ; 
who  can  dwell  with  oonsnming  fire — ^who  of  ns  oan  dwell  with 
perpetual  burning,"  i.e.,  the  spirit  of  judgment.    Isaiah  xzxiii.  14. 

The  Babbi,  in  order  to  get  ont  of  the  difficulties  of  his  text,  bidgins 
by  throwing  a  little  dnst  in  the  eyes  of  his  disoiples.  **  What,^'  he 
asks,  ''was  the  subject  of  Israel's  request?  Did  they  ask  for  a 
Bedeemer  to  $a^e  their  BouiU,  or  to  give  light  unto  (he  heathen  t 
They  did  not  ask  for  a  mediator  to  die  for  their  eina,  and  to  atone  for 
the  original  sin  of  Adam  (I  I)  but  simply  for  one  or  more  persons 
(human  beings)  to  communicate  to  them  the  Divine  will.  (I  I)  They 
asked  for  a  teacher,  and  a  teacher  was  vouchsafed  them."  Here 
the  text,  curtailed  of  its  vitally  important  context,  is  given.  "  Oan 
this  prediction,"  he  asks,  **  refer  to  the  Nazarene  ?  Could  his  ap- 
pearance, 2,000  years  later,  be  a  sufficient  reason  that  they  should 
not  hearken  to  diviners  in  Canaan,**  1 1  ''Moses  evidently  alludes  to  a 
line  of  prophets.(\  I)  None  of  the  prophets  were  to  be  divinities, 
who  from  their  very  natures  would  be  exempt  from  sin  and  feJse- 
hood."  When  the  Babbi  has  cast  his  interventional  authorities  "to 
the  moles  and  to  the  bats,"  he  will  thankfully  accept  the  fact  that 
the  promised  prophet^  by  whose  mouth  Jehovah's  will  was  shown, 
oombined  in  his  own  person  the  ministries  of  Pbophet,  Pbisst,  and 
EiKG,  anointed  as  he  was  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"Now,"  says  the  Babbi,  "  I  boldly  challenge  every  professor  of 
the  Ohristian  fsdth  to  tell  me  where  it  is  stated  that  the  prophet 
like  unto  Moses  was  to  declare  a  new  revelation."  1 1  The  prophet 
who  spc^e  the  words  of  Elohim  so  separated  the  precious  of  Divine 
authority  from  the  base — of  Babbinical  device — so  practically  illus- 
trated the  doctrine  enunciated  in  the  first  great  commandment,  that 
his  teaching  and  action  might  well  have  been  new  to  those  accustomed 
to  the  infiating  leaven  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  by  whom  the 
bread  of  life  had  been  withheld.  It  was  new  and  startling  to  hear  the 
prophet  like  unto  Moses  speak  the  words  of  Elohim  in  His  name — 
to  see  him  drive  out  the  traffickers  from  his  Father's  house  of 
prayer.  And  what  was  the  scourge?  A  few  cords  from  n**?^?, 
originally  given  to  remind  them  of  their  highest  obligation,  which 
had  then  and  there  been  so  shamefully  forgotten.  Such  a  demon- 
stration of  holy  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Name^  thus  outraged  in 
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the  sight  of  the  nations,  had  been  unknown  ainoe  the  prophet 
Jer^niah  testified,  and  suffered*  for  his  testimony.  It  was  $iramge 
to  speak  boldly  in  defence  of  Truth,  and  yet  under  persanai  wrong 
to  be  silent.  The  characteristic  of  the  Ohief  Priests,  Scribes,  and 
Pharisees  who  loved  the  applause  of  men,  and  acted  from  motives 
inspired  by  self-love,  ambition,  and  interest,  was  directly  the 
reverse.  So  new,  so  strange  was  an  illustration  of  Divine  great- 
ness, that  He  who  was  a  Sanctuaryf  to  some,  became  a  stumbling- 
stone  to  others,  as  the  prophet  foretold.  When  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  thus  practically  vindicated  the  honour  of  the  holy  Name,  did 
the  Ohief  Priests,  as  official  guardians  and  custodians,  offer  resistanoe 
to  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses  ?  No ;  they  acted  as  conscience- 
stricken  oowards,  without  a  word  to  say  in  behalf  of  their  toleration 
of  the  desecration.  It  only  intensified  their  hate,  which  thus  excited, 
they  reserved  for  a  convenient  season,  practically  to  manifest  in 
its  fury.  Hence  the  prophetic  declaration :  "  I  will  make  pou  ba$e 
and  contemptible  before  aU  people,'^  and 'so  they  have  oontinued  to 
this  day,  "  divided  in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Israel ;  *'  but  it  wiU 
not  be  always  so.  There  shall  come  a  tim^  when  their  offerings 
shall  be  acceptable,  as  in  the  day  when  the  covenant  of  life  and 
peace  was  made  with  Levi.  The  heart  of  stone  shall  then  hava 
given  place  to  the  new  heart,  on  which  shall  be  inscribed  holiness 
and  loving  obedience. 

The  Babbi  ventures  on  anew  subject  thus :  ''This  verse,  which  at 
first  sight  seems  startling  to  the  unwary,  is  as  follows :  '  They  shall 
look  upon  HE  whom  they  have  pierced;'"  here  the  Babbi  omits 
the  context,  in  the  words  preceding  the  text  and  after,  i.e.,  ^  I  will 
pour  out  upon  the  Hou$e  of  David  and  upon  the  dwdlerg  in  Jenualem 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication."  Then  come  the  words 
cited,  which  are  followed  by  '*and  shall  mourn  for  him  as  one 
moumeth  for  an  only  son,  and  be  in  bitterness  <u  one  is  in  bitterness 
for  a  first-born,  TO^n ."  These  words  the  Babbi  takes  leave  to 
accommodate  to  his  theory,  which  is,  that  the  great  and  universal 
mourning  here  spoken  of  (when  all  the  families  shall  mourn  apart 
and  their  wives  apart)  means  only  for  ''  one  who  may  happen  to 
be  '  pierced '  in  war."     He  adds, ''  So  great  shall  be  the  immunity 


•  Jer.  zxvL  11.  t  Inish  tiiL  U. 
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of  the  ohildren  of  Israel^  they  would  be  snrpriBed  and  dismayed*— 
they  would  look  upon  it  as  a  hrnniliation."  Here  is  bathos  in  its 
extreme.    Can  paltering  with  the  Divine  reoord  go  farther  ? 

The  Babbi  does  not  seem  to  know  that  the  personal  pronouns  in 
their  application  to  the  Divine  Being  are  used  interchangeably; 
the  verse  selected  by  him  being  an  instance  of  this  remarkable 
peculiarity ;  hence  his  notion  that  the  person  mourned  and  wept  for, 
is  not  identical  with  him  to  whom  prayer  is  addressed,  *'  The  fact/' 
says  the  Babbi,  '*  that  must  weigh  with  us  most  strongly  is,  that 
the  dogma  ...  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  plain  teachings 
of  Scripture.  It  is  asserted  that  Israel  shall  pray  to  that  Qod 
whom  they  had  slain ;  to  that  God  who  assumed  the  form  of  man, 
and  offered  himself  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind ;  to 
that  other  portion  of  the  Deity  which  was  not  invested  with 
humanity."  It  is  absolutely  declared  by  the  inspired  prophet, 
that  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  shall  cause  the  prayer  and 
the  mourning  which  the  Babbi  ridicules.  Joseph's  brethren,  who 
**  despised  "  him  as  a  prophet,  and  who  were  totally  unconscious  of 
him  as  a  saviour,  were  eventually  constrained  by  inner  consciousness 
of  their  own  perfidy  (and  his  gracious  return  of  good  for  evil)  to 
loathe  themselves  and  honour  him.  How  magnanimous  his  re- 
assuring words :  "  Be  not  grieved  nor  angry  with  yourselves  that 
ye  sold  me  hither,  for  Elohim  did  send  me  before  to  preserve  life  .  . 
to  preserve  for  you  a  posterity  in  the  land,  and  to  save  your  lives  by 
a  great  deliverance.^'  This  is  what  Moses  teaches — will  orthodox 
Sadducees  not  accept  it? 

"  I  ask,"  says  the  Babbi,  "  can  a  plurality  be  attributed  to  him 
who  has  declared  himself  1?7H ."  Elohim  is  a  plural  noun  never- 
theless. He  whose  Being  is  unity,  i.e.,  Il^^,  is  Elouim,  one  and  in- 
divisible. Does  the  Babbi  suppose  that  nj  (yah)  is  not  identical 
inf  essence  with  nin*),  and  that  El  is  not  essentially  identical  with 


*The  penon  who  is  tho  occasion  of  tlus  unprecedented  sorrow  and  supplication  is 
onlj  some  one  who  happened  to  haye  been  slain  in  the  war  by  the  invading  nations. 
Thus  he  takes  leaye  to  twist  the  text,  <*  They  shall  look  up  to  me  for  him  they  (the 
nations)  haTO  pierced." 

t  LoTC,  which  is  the  Diyine  nature,  being  invisible,  must  have  a  personality  in 
which,  as  a  ''  sanctuary,"  to  make  it  manifest. 
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Eloliim ;  alike  in  the  "^isia-Vs  who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  and  the 
Saviour,  "ii2?"bw ,  who  gave  his  life  as  world-wide  Redeemer. 

The  declaration,  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face ;  no  man  can  see 
Me  and  live,"  was  in  answer  to  the  request,  "  I  beseech  thee,  show 
me  thy  glory,"  an  impossibility  in  man's  mortal  body ;  but  His 
"  face  "  in  human  form  had  no  terror.  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses, 
Joshua,  Manoah,  Gideon,  all  saw  and  spoke  with  AnouNi-jEnovAn, 
face  to  face.*  He  quotes  a  passage,  which  only  goes  to  prove  that 
He,  with  whom  Moses  spoke,  whose  similitude  was  seen  by  the 
seventy  elders,  did  not  thus  manifest  his  |?crs on  ar  presence  to  the 
unregenerate  multitude,  who  would  forthwith  have  made  some  metal 
or  stone  image  before  which  (as  representative)  to  bow  down ; 
such,  indeed,  is  the  reason  assigned  for  their  having  seen  no  simili- 
tude on  the  occasion  referred  to.f 


*  Wherever  haman  attributes  refer  directly  to  Elohim,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
Targums  ascribe  them  to  bim  whom  they  call  the  "Word  of  nin^ — ^the  glory  of 
Jehovah  and  the  Schckinah.  Talmudists  continually  speak  of  Elohim  as  existing  in 
human  form,  and  Haimonidcs  himself,  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  Moreh  Nevn- 
chim,  says  that  £1  Shadi,  in  human  form,  was  the  prevailing  opinion  when  be  wrote 
his  book.  At  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (as  it  is  evident  from  the  Targ^um),  and  for  a 
thousand  years  after,  as  appears  firom  the  Zohar,  the  Talmud,  and  most  Babbinical 
writers  down  to  Maimonidcs,  and  even  after,  till  his  opinioiu  acquired  authority.  It 
is  the  universal  revelation  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  to  be  understood  in  its  gram- 
matical sense  as  by  them  recorded.  Of  this  sclf-cntitlcd  authority  a  lUbbi  thus 
Bl)eaks :  "  Wliy  docd  lie  call  sach  an  one  a  heretic,  when  many  greater  and  wiser  than 
he  have  walked  in  this  opinion,  according  to  that  which  Ihcy  saw  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  still  more  in  the  Agadolh,  which  imply  that  doctrine?** 


t  Deut.  iv.  lo,  16. 
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SEBMON   V. 

Sehxon  y.  begins  thus:  "I  resume  my  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Christological    passages  of  the    Bible.      Great  stress/'  says    the 
Babbiy  *^  is  particularly  laid  upon  the  fact  that  this  Psalm  (the  2nd) 
declares  in  unmistakeable  terms  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God."     We 
read  in  the  6th  verse,  "  The  Lord  hath  said  to  me,  Thou  art  my  son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee ; "  and  ''  Kiss  the  son  lest  ho  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but 
a  little."   "  Now,"  says  the  Babbi,  "  the  first  question  that  should 
be  asked  by  the  intelligent  euquirer  is — How  do  you  know  that 
these  verses  a2)ply  to  your  Messiah  ?     We  receive  no  satisfactory 
answer  —  dogmatic  assertions  only  are  offered.      This    dogma — 
that  the  Nazarene  was  literally  the  Son  of  God — is  surely,"  he  adds, 
''  the  most  monstrous,  the  most  repugnant  to  reason.    (II)     .     .     . 
The  holy  God,  whom  Holy  Writ  brings  before  us  as  exalted  so 
infinitely  high  above  all  impeiiections  inherent  in  man's  nature, 
that  Supreme  Being  (I  shudder  while  I  say  it)  is  lowered  to  the 
level  of  one  of  those  deities  with  which  the  mythology  of  Greece 
peopled  their  Olympus."  (!!!)     .     .     .     Here  the  Babbi  seems  to 
have  been  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  mythic  declamation.     Having 
subsided,  he  goes  on  thus :  ''  How  untenable  is  the  assumption  that 
the  son  here  spoken  of  is  like  the  Father,  a  portion  of  the  God- 
head.     *  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  you  the  heathen  for  your 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  part«  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.' 
Now,  if  the  Son  be  a  Divinity  like  the  Father,  and  equal  to  him, 
why  need  he  ask  that  any  favour  should  be  granted  him  ?     Is  he 
not  omnipotent?  Is  not  the  whole  earth     ...     his  possession  ?" 
The  Beviewer  will  not  trouble  the  Babbi  with  either  dogmas  or 
assertions,  but  simply  put  a  few  questions  which  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  answer,  until,  ceasing  to  grope  in  the  dark,  he  shall  have 
come  to  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.    By  what  power  did 
Elohim  create  all  things,  if  not  by  his  Word  or  Son,  the  latter  (^5) 
being  the  root  of  the  former  (i.e.,  'i?'^),  and  if  Son,  why  should  he 
not  be  identical  in  Being  with  the  Father,  although,  as  the  distinctive 
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term  "  Son  "  implies,  relatively  subordinate.  If  the  Babbi  admits 
that  by  His  Wobd  "i^Tf ,  Elohim  created  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible, he  must  necessarily  believe  that  the  Divine  Word  is 
omnipotent ;  while  the  human  form,  which  enshrines  that  poweb 
in  a  condition  which  betokens  perfect  subjection  to  the  Father's 
will,  is  told  to  "  ask  "  and  receive,  that  his  joy  may  be  full.  This 
being  assuredly  a  great  subject,  a  small  mind,  accustomed  to  a 
groove,  can  take  in  nothing  beyond  its  vicious  circle.  Abraham 
believed  it,  and  rejoiced  in  the  belief — hence  his  faith  was  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness.  Ho  was  no  stranger  to  Adouni,  the  personal 
King  of  Israel,  whom  the  prophet  Isaiah  saw  with  his  eyes,  Alas !  so 
great  is  the  antipathy  of  modem  orthodoxy  to  the  personality  thus 
described  as  the  Anointed,  that  had  the  Eabbi  lived  in  the  days  of 
Manassah,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  justified  the  sentence 
he  passed  on  Isaiah  for  the  utterance  of  this  (to  his  ill-informed 
mind)  blasphemy ;  and  would  have  thought  he  thus  merited  the 
violent  death  to  which  he  condemned  that  glorious  witness  to 
Truth — a  mode  of  death  betokening  severance*  from  the  orthodox 
portion  of  the  nation.  But  Manassah  lived  bitterly  to  repent  this 
his  crowning  atrocity.  Through  penitent  prayer  he  received  the 
gift  of  faith  and  regeneration ;  the  new  heart  and  right  spirit  were 
given  him,  and  as  a  sincere  penitent  he  died.  The  Babbi  finds  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  his  own  theory,  which  is,  that  Elohim  has  no  son 
(in  the  sense  of  "IS ,  creator ;  or  in  that  of  15 ,  the  "  son  given,"  to 
build  up  the  household  of  faith  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
Father's  Name) ;  Israel,  collectively,  being  the  son  acknowledged  by 
him,  however  opposed  to  the  fact  that  Israel,  collectively,  is  daughter, 
or  house  n^,not  15  (son)  «.e.,  builder: — so  the  Babbi  must  submit  to 
be  set  to  rights  by  the  assertive  force  of  original  words  thus  speaking 
in  defence  of  Truth.  The  quotation  from  Hosea  relates  to  the 
special  son — "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  I  When  He  alludes  to  the 
regenerate  people,  it  is  as  a  "  betrothed  bride."  Such  being  the  en- 
dearing title  the  Anointed  gave  to  His  future  crown  of  rejoicing. 

"  How  often,"  says  the  Eabbi,  "  does  the  Lord  call  himself  our 
Father.     '  Is  he  not  thy  Father,  hath  he  not  acquired  thee.*    As  a 


*  By  the  order  of  Manassah,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests,  Isaiah  was  sawn 
asunder. 
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father  he  thinks  of  us,  loves  ns,  protects  us,  cares  and  provides  for 
ns."  And  what  has  been  the  return  ?  Deviation  from  His  supreme 
authority — ewuion  of  His  direct  requirements — the  substitution  of 
interventional  misguidance.  Hear  His  declaration  :  '*  My  people 
have  been  guilty  of  two  great  evils,  they  have  forsaken  me,  the 
Fountain  of  living  water,  and  have  hewn  out  for  themselves  broken 
cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water."  And  again,  "  If  I  am  a  Father, 
where  is  the  obedience  due  to  me  ?"  Hear  his  interrogatory — *^  If  I 
am  a  King,  where  is  the  honour  due  to  my  supremacy  ?*'  Is  it  shown 
by  the  substituting  of  counterfeit  and  fictitious  currency  for  that 
standard  value  which  He  demands  as  the  tribute  due  to  His  name  ? 
"  On  our  most  sacred  day,"  says  the  Babbi,  "  we  implore  him,  who 
is  our  Father  and  our  King,  for  pardon." 

Isaiah  assures  us  that  the  most  solemn  days  are  only  aggravations 
of  offence,  the  very  prayers  of  the  double-minded  being  odious 
in  the  sight  of  Him  who  demands  the  whole  heart.  The  Eabbi 
finds  "  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  true  meaning 
of  the  entire  Psalm."  It  only  requires  David  to  be  substituted  for 
David's  Lord.  "  The  Lord  has  said  unto  me  (i.e.,  David),  Thou  art 
my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  !  I  The  ostrich,  although 
notorious  for  want  of  wisdom,  is  said  to  have  the  faculty  of  digest- 
ing iron — a  faculty  with  which  the  disciples  of  the  Eabbi  would 
require  to  be  endowed. 

The  Babbi  having  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction  assumed  that 
collective  Israel  is  not  only  the  daughter,  but  the  son  of  God, 
adds,  "  You  will  easily  understand  why,  by  the  employment  of  the 
same  metaphor,  the  king  of  Israel,  as  representative  of  the  people, 
is  pre-eminently  termed  '  the  son  of  the  Lord,^  "  By  his  own  show- 
ing, the  title  "son  of  God  "  applies  only  metaphorically  to  the  people, 
and  to  David  only  as  the  people's  representative  !!  But  it  is  not  so 
applied  to  Him  whose  right  it  is  as  "13,  the  Creator,  essentially  one 
with  his  Father,  the  Word  embodied.  To  the  next  passage,  "  Kiss 
the  son,  lest  he  be  angry,"  the  Babbi  rather  demurs  as  being  of 
Chaldean  origin.  Has  he  then  forgotten  that  the  mother  tongue  of 
Abraham,  being  Chaldean,  he  carried  it  with  him  as  such.  If  it 
fell  into  disuetude  ages  after,  the  relative  terms  (of  which  it  is  the 
root)  stiU  remain  as  tn;a ,  to  create,  and  IS'^! ,  to  speak — to  assert 
its  origin  and  dignity.  "Many  Jewish  commentators,"  says  the 
Babbi,  "  render  this :  '  Arm  yourselves  with  purity.' ."  One  we  could 
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name  renders  it,  "  Kiss  a  pnre  one,"  anything  being  preferred  to  the 
legitimate  sense  of  this  very  emphatic  word.  The  Babbi  admits  that 
it  is  found  in  Proverbs  as  "^3,  and  if  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  also  be  found  in  the  Psalms.  He  finds  that  the  call  to 
kiss  the  son  applies  with  perfect  propriety  to  David  as  an  act  of 
homage ;  i.e.,  "  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  David,  lest  the 
Lord  should  destroy  them  in  anger."  ! !  How  puerile.  "  The  event 
predicted,"  says  the  oracular  Rabbi,  "  came  to  pass.  The  Philistines 
were  utterly  discomfited,  and  his  (David's)  throne  firmly  es- 
tablished." But  does  the  Rabbi  really  believe  that  David's  supremacy 
and  inheritance  included  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  ?  or  that 
the  Philistines  served  to  represent  the  confederacy  of  all  kings  ? 
Those  then  existing  never  troubled  themselves  about,  probably 
never  heard  of,  the  law  which  the  prospective  rulers  shall  attempt 
to  abolish.  The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  prediction  is  yet  future,  as 
time  (the  discoverer  of  events)  will  show,  when  "  the  set  time  "  to 
favour  Zion  shall  have  come. 

The  Rabbi  next  turns  to  the  22nd  Psalm,  beginning  with  "  My 
Ood,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,"  the  only  words  (from  this 
Psalm)  uttered  by  the  Holy  One  of  Israel — the  Babbi  having  taken 
leave  to  add  others,  in  his  own  mistaken  idea  that  he  desired 
deliverance  from  the  death  to  which  he  voluntarily  resigned  himself 
as  sin-bearer.  The  deliverance  prayed  for  was  by  David,  who 
wrote  the  Psalm  (no  doubt  in  some  appalling  juncture  of  his  own 
life),  centuries  before  the  event  which  formed  the  perspective  of 
this  dismal  picture.  The  words  quoted  by  the  Babbi  are  there- 
fore those  of  the  suppliant :  "  Be  not  thou  far  from  me,  Jehovah, 
my  strength ;  haste  thee  to  help  me,  deliver  my  soul  from  the 
sword,  my  darling  from  the  power  of  the  dog."  So  far  from 
the  willing  sin-bearer  seeking  deliverance  from  that  part  of  his 
mission,  wo  find  him  anticipating  the  triumphant  results  of  it  in 
these  words:  "When  I  shall  have  been  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all 
men  to  me."  Again,  "  I  have  a  fiery  baptism  to  pass  through,  and 
I  am  straitened  until  it  shall  have  been  accomplished."  Here  he 
alludes  to  that  power  of  dispensing  the  gifts  he  should  (as  conqueror 
of  death)  receive  at  his  ascension.  His  words  were  those  of  rebuke 
to  the  disciple,  who  felt  grieved  and  shocked  at  his  intimation  of 
the  death  awaiting  him.  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  adversary,  for  thou 
apprehendest  not  the  things  of  Elohim,  but  those  only  of  men." 


a 
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He  plainly  dedared  that  were  snoh  his  wish,  his  Father  would  send 
legions  of  angels  to  deliver  him;  bat  snch  was  not  his  wish: 
Father,  forgive  them,"  having  been  his  last  words.  David  says : 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  permit 
Thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption."  The  prophetic  spirit  of  the 
seer  describes  (as  only  that  spirit  who  sees  the  future  as  present 
could),  what  literally  was  done  by  the  Koman  soldiers ;  "They  part  my 
garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots  for  my  vesture,*^  Rabbi  David 
Kimchi  may  be  very  redoubtable  as  a  chamjiion  of  Rabbinical 
orthodoxy,  and  thus  to  the  mind  of  the  Rabbi  worthy  of  all  accept- 
ation, but  we  outsiders  consider  the  Divine  oracles  all-sufficient  as 
self-interpreters — ^nay,  their  very  words  we  hold  to  be  absolutely 
assertive  of  the  exact  truth  which  they  embody. 

The  disputes  occasioned  by  the  terms  ^^"iW^  and  "^"JH?  "  as  a  lion," 
may,  with  great  propriety,  bo  left  in  favour  of  "^Ifc??.  The 
proper  term  for  "pierce  "  or  "  stab  "  being  ^P^,  and  that  we  find 
used  in  allusion  to  the  same  momentous  event.  (Zech.  xii.  10.)  The 
words,  "  as  a  lion  they  gaped  upon  me  open-mouthed,"  having  been 
so  rendered  in  the  13th  verse,  they  may  with  strict  propriety 
have  the  same  rendering  in  the  17th  verso.  The  homogenity  of 
the  hideous  scene  seems  to  require  this.  The  guiltless  sufferer  is 
described  as  having  been  surrounded  by  his  implacable  foes,  re- 
presented by  powerful  pushing  homed  animals,  their  employes  as 
dogs.  "Many  strong  bulls  of  Bashan  have  enclosed  me — the 
assembly  of  the  reprobate  as  a  lion  have  transfixed  my  hands  and 
feet " — ^the  lion  is  wont  to  break  the  bones  of  his  living  prey ;  but 
"  not  a  bone  of  him,"  who  was  to  rise  the  third  day,  could  be 
broken.  The  Rabbi  refers  the  whole  to  David,  for  as  already 
remarked,  his  landscapes  aro  aU  foreground,  with  no  perspective. 
Let  him  speak  for  himself:  "  David  represents  himself  as  a  carcase 
attachedly  a  lion,  by  bulls,  and  by  dogs,  who  are  tearing  the  flesh 
from  his  bones,  their  teeth  being  fixed  in  his  hands  and  feet.  The 
lion  is  Saul ;  the  bulls  and  dogs  are  his  cruel  soldiers."  .  .  . 
He  adds,  "  With  this  explanation,  the  reading  of  the  17th  verse 
becomes  very  simple."  The  discourse  thus  perorates :  "  The  dry 
hones  of  dogmatic  theology,  which  Christian  expositors  would  fain  Ji«- 
eover,  are  not  enshrined  in  the  Psalms."  Nay,  more,  the  "  carcase  " 
discovered  by  the  Rabbi  is  not  enshrined  there.  To  those  who 
prefer  standard  value  to  emj  foreign  evhstitute,  that  of  "  Eternal" 
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(a  nonentity)  for  the  glorions  nahis,  indioating  at  once  bxing  and 
concrete  relation,  is  peculiarly  odions ;  and  gratitnde  for  the  light 
and  life  which  first  visited  "  GkJilee  of  the  Gentiles ''  may  well 
constrain  ns  to  '^  speak  good  of  His  Name/'  commended  as  Jehovah's 
SALVATION,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy — **  My  Name  shall  be  great 
among  the  Gentiles.** 
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SEBMON   VI. 


Thus  begins  the  Sixth  Lectare : — "  The  Eternal  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit 
thon  at  my  right  hand,  nntil  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool/' 
The  original  passage  precedes  the  translated ;  but  even  in  transcrib- 
ing   the  original  term,  the  Babbinical  ^Mead  fly"  finds    its  way 
into  the  holy  composition,  as  substituted  for  the  original  n'jn%  Such 
is  the  enslavement  of  Babbinical  authority — that  baleful  covering 
which  has  yet  to  be  rent,  that  Israel  may  walk  in  the  light  of  ''  the 
law  and  the  testimony."     The  rendering  of  Dr.  Sach's  translation, 
which  the  Babbi  prefers,  runs  thus :  "  Thy  people  shall  be  willing 
in  the  day  of  thy  power  in  holy  beauty — out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
morning  dawn  floweth  unto  thee  the  dew  of  thy  youth.    The  Lord 
hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent ;  thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedec.     The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand  shall  strike 
through  kings  on  the  day  of  his  wrath — ^he  shall  judge  among  the 
Heathen — ^he  shall  fill  the  places  with  their  dead  bodies — ^he  shall 
crush  the  heads  in  the  land  of  Babbah-r-he  shall  drink  of  the  brook 
in  the  way,  therefore  shall  he  lift  up  the  head."    '*  It  is  asserted 
by  the  Christians,"  says  the  Babbi,  "  that  it  contains  three  distinct 
predictions  concerning  the  Nazarene."      The  first  verse  is  not,  as 
the  Babbi  states,  so  translated  as  to  repeat  the  term  Lord.    The 
capital  letters,  LOBD,  being  intended  for  Jehovah;  in  ordinary 
letters  '*}'^ ,  personal  "  Lord."     This  distinction  the  Babbi  ignores. 
The  Babbinical  duplicate  is  a  ghost  which  he  cannot  lay.     The  real 
text  is,  "  Jehovah  said  to  my  Adouni,  sit  thou  at  My  right  hand." 
"  Hence  it  is  inferred,"  says  the  Babbi,  "  that  David  is  predicting 
the  appearance  of  the    Nazarene,  already  acknowledged  as  his 
divinity,  and  called  him  '  Lord.'     '  He  is  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.'     This   expression   is  alleged  to  signify  that  he  shall  have 
dominion  in  heaven  and  on  earth." 

Now  here  again  the  Babbi  vitiates  the  text,  which  is  not  that  he 
then  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  but  that  "  Jehovah  at  his  right  " 
hand  shall  act  as  described.  Heaven  is  the  throne  of  Jehovah; 
renovated  Jerusalem,  i.e..  Mount  Zion,  shall  be  the  throne  of  His 
anointed. 
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The  peculiarity  of  this  Psalm,  as  its  title,  nin"*.  ChJJ,  indicates,  is 
that  it  is  a  direct  utterance  of  Jehovah  concerning  Adouni  at  his 
right  hand ;  hence  David's  testimony,  "  Jehovah  said  to  my  Adouni, 
Sit  thou  at  My  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool." 

If  in  the  original  text  itself,  as  transcribed  by  the  defender  of 
orthodoxy,  a  corrupt  substitute  has  intruded  in  one  form — ^that  of 
Bahhinieal  authority — we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find,  in  his  ren- 
dering, a  no  less  fraudulent  substitute  in  another  form,  that  of  the 
Bationalistie  nonentity,  "  EternalJ"  Now,  as  the  passage  correctly 
rendered  is  "Jehovah  said  to  my  Adouni,^^  we  can  only  attribute 
the  assertion  of  the  Kabbi,  that  **  the  first  verse,  said  to  declare  the 
divinity  of  the  Nazarene,  rests  on  a  mistranslation,"  to  misconception. 
That  it  is  untrue  is  certain,  and  that  the  Habbi  may  be  unconscious 
that  it  is  so  is  easily  accounted  for  by  his  life-long  use  of  the 
Bahhinieal  equivalent,  so  long  accredited  as  such,  with  no  authority 
whatever  from  recorded  Truth.  To  make  the  case  perfectly  clear  to 
every  honest  mind,  it  may  bo  needful  to  show  how  this  counterfeit 
of  the  Babbinical  mint  became  substituted  for  that  standard  value 
which  it  has  so  long  and  deplorably  superseded ;  and  in  doing  so  a 
practical  illustration  will  be  afforded  of  the  proverbial  fact,  that  the 
first  false  step  leads  to  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Here  the  first  false  step  was  in  the  Rabbinical  interdict,  which 
forbad  the  utterance  of  that  life-giving  Name  upon  which  Israel  was 
at  all  times  invited,  nay,  urged  to  call.  This  purblind  act,  or  pious 
fraud,  necessitated  the  second  false  step,  that  of  substituting  for  the 
KAME,  which  admits  of  no  substitute,  an  equivalent — Adouni  being 
the  term  selected :  but  as  that  invariably  denotes  personality,  it 
underwent  a  kind  of  apotheosis  (which  was  supposed  to  effect  a 
metamorphosis  into  impersonal),  and  that  was  by  adding  the  Maso- 
retic  vowel  sound  (^)  as  it  stands  in  Jehovah  niiT) .  This,  of  course, 
necessitated  a  third  false  step,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
duplicate  term  thus  fabricated,  and  that  was  ichererer  (from  Genesis 
t)  Malachi)  the  combined  Adouni-Jehovah  was  found,  to  substitute 
the  combination  Adouni-Elohim,  in  our  version  "  Lord  God."  Hence 
the  emphatic  and  suggestive  combination  which,  as  Adouni-Jehovah, 
tells  of  BEING  and  personality,  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Now,  in 
quoting  the  passage,  the  Habbi,  finding  himself  in  a  dilemma 
between  Eternal  (the  Rationalistic  substitute)  and  Adonoi  (the 
Rabbinical) — both  intonded  to  represent  the  interdicted  name — the 
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mode  of  escape  to  which  he  betakes  himself  is,  his  nnwarranted 
aflsertion  that  the  mistranslation  belongs  to  those  who  simply  giye 
both  words  as  they  stand  recorded. 

Here  is  the  rendering  and  aufkXarung  of  the  Babbi :  *^  The  words 
of  the  text  are  not,  the  Eternal  speaks  to  Adonoi " — ^Adonoi  being 
the  word  that  is  often  used  in  the  Bible  to  express  Deity — ^*  but  to 
Adouni/'  Again  it  may  be  repeated,  Adonoi  is  not  to  be  found, 
from  Genesis  to  Malaohi,  as  a  substitute  or  equivalent,  however  often 
the  personal  term  Adouni  is  associated  with  the  great  name  expres- 
sive  of  Divine  Being.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  comparatively 
modem  unbelief,  in  this  historical  event,  should  be  satisfied  by  the 
actual  national  observance  which  dates  from  it  as  such.  For  while 
other  national  events  are  observed  as  anniversary  celebrations,  this 
national  memorial  every  household  (wherever  found)  strictly  and 
almost  daily  observes,  in  refusing  to  eat  of  '^  the  sinew  that  shrank^* 
It  will  not  do  to  explain  away  the  fact  thus  nationally  attested. 
Bationalists,  indeed,  take  leave  to  attribute  all  personal  manifestation 
to  a  '^heated  imagination,''  or  an  "  excited  state  of  brain."  But  neither 
would  account  for  the  life-long  physical  lameness  of  Jacob  from  the 
''  touch  of  a  hand,"  which  left,  not  only  to  himself  but  to  his  des- 
cendants, that  lasting  memorial.  When,  therefore,  the  Babbi  eats  as 
''  kosher"  the  meat  from  which  this  peculiar  sinew  is  extracted,  let 
him  beware  of  impiously  ignoring  as  "fact"  the  memorable  event 
which  it  serves  to  authenticate. 

"  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec,"  is 
to  the  mind  of  the  Babbi  only  a  mataphor,  and  therefore  applicable 
to  a  civil  ruler. 

David  being  the  subject  of  this  psalm,  and  the  scene  of  his  exploits 
Babbah,  the  Babbi  further  attributes  to  him  the  title  of  priest.  "  The 
expression,"  he  says,  "  would  be  applicable  to  one  who  needs  Divine 
aid,  but  is  totally  inappropriate  when  used  in  reference  to  one  who 
is  worshipped  as  a  divinity.  "  Thou  shalt  be  a  priest  for  ever." — **  The 
word,"  he  adds, "  is  taken  literally,  and  the  vei*se  is  adduced  to  prove 
that  this  Messiah  was  to  take  the  place  of  Aaron's  priesthood.  .  .  . 
Hence  one  and  the  same  person  is  the  victim  that  is  offered,  the  high 
priest  who  offers  it,  and  the  deity  to  whom  it  is  offered."  Assuredly 
one  and  the  same  Being  is  the  priest  who  offers  and  to  whom  the 
offering  of  his  humanity  is  acceptable.  Can  the  Babbi  accept  the 
fact  that  one  and  the  same  Being,  i.e.,  the  Divine  Wobd,  appeared 
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in  the  bnming  busli,  was  the  Bock  that  yielded  the  people  of  old 
streams  in  the  desert^  and  the  Manna  which  fed  them  forty  years  long. 
"Man  did  eat  angels'  food," — those  "  who  excel  in  strength  throngh 
the  power  of  His  Word ; "  that  which  is  our  true  inner  life,  and  also, 
in  another  form,  that  which  sustains  it  in  health  and  vigour  for 
active  service  as  witnesses  to  Truth.  Nay,  more,  the  Word  is  the 
weapon  which  enables  every  loyal  witness  to  Truth  successfully  to 
vanquish  the  negative  powers  of  darkness  and  error. 

Th^Kabbi  confounds  the  Priesthood  of  the  Son  of  Elohim  with 
that  of  Aaron;  but  there  cannot  be  a  greater  misconception. 
Of  the  former  it  is  testified  that  He  shall  be  a  Sovereign  and  Priest 
upon  His  throne,  and  that /or  ever,  and  for  this  reason :  that  up  to  the 
uttermost  point  of  time,  through  the  ages  to  come.  His  intercession 
will  be  wanted,  His  priesthood  being  as  much  a  reality  as  Himself. 
The  priesthood  of  Aaron,  which  has  been  suspended  during  this 
interregnum  and  its  desolations  and  deviations,  shall,  we  are  plainly 
told,  be  restored.  For,  as  the  sacrifices  of  guiltless  substitutes  pointed 
prospectively  of  old  to  the  Lamb  of  Elohim,  who  should  cover,  "i5?5p , 
the  sins  of  the  world,  so  shall  they,  under  the  government  of  the  Mes- 
siah, point  retrospectively  to  that  which  signalised  the  fulness  of  time; 
thus  realizing  the  declaration :  '*  The  land  shall  not  always  remain 
alienated,  becseuise  the  land  is  mike.  The  Eabbi  finds  an  argument 
in  favour  of  his  own  theory  of  David's  priesthood.  Ho  says :  "  The 
concluding  verses  speak  of  battles  that  will  be  fought  by  the 
personage  to  whom  the  psalm  is  addressed,  and  of  kings  whom  he 
will  crush.  No  record  exists  of  battles  which  the  Nazarene  fought." 
As  a  witness  to  Truth  he  was  continually  in  conflict  with  error  in 
doctrine  and  hypocrisy  in  practice.  He  was  at  war  with  all  that 
had  overlaid  and  corrupted  the  light  of  the  Law  and  the  Testimony. 
He  was  like  refiner's  fire,  separating  the  base  from  the  precious  of 
Divine  quality  and  standard  value.  Other  battles  are  with  confused 
noise,  and  garments  drenched  in  blood ;  His  was  with  burning  and 
heat  of  fire.  Isaiah  explains :  "  Fur  to  us  a  child  is  bom,  to  us  a 
son  is  given,  and  he  shall  be  ctJled  miracle  ^^  counsellor,  the 
mighty  El,  the  perpetual  Father,  and  Prince  of  Peace." 

The  Babbi  proceeds  to  show  that  it  must  be  David,  and  that  it 
was  composed  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  for  indignity  offered  by  the 
Ammonites  to  David's  messengers. 

How  much  more  terrible  the  indignation  kindled  ^'for  indignity" 
to  the  WoBD  embodied, "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel." 
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"With  these  fSacts  before  ns,"  says  the  Babbi,  "all  difficulties 
vanish.  As  the  king  goes  forth  to  battle,  the  spirit  of  Qod  rests 
upon  one  of  the  minstrels  of  the  royal  oonrt,  and  he  proclaims :  '  Hie 
Eternal  saith  to  my  lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  tmtU  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool.'  The  poet  piotares  the  king  going  forth 
to  battle,  sarrotmded  by  his  youthful  warriors,  as  bright  and  as 
numerous  as  the  dew-drops  on  a  summer  mom,  and  willing  to  shed 
their  blood  in  his  service.  ^  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day 
of  thy  power,  in  holy  beauty.' "  The  idea  that  holy  beauty  and  war 
and  bloodshed  are  compatible,  is  a  monstrous  perversion.  ''The 
Psalmist  solenmly  proclaims  how  firmly  David's  sovereignty  shall  be 
established : — '  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever '  .  .  .  i.e.,  a  ruler  for  ever." 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  Kabbi  is  here  speaking 
ironically  of  David  in  these  strangely  inappropriate  statements. 
Not  so ;  as  the  dupe  of  that  potent  delusion  which  perverted  Truth 
supplies,  he  firmly  believes  his  own  fallacy. 

Has  tiie  Babbi  to  be  reminded  that  David  was  not  permitted  the 
honour  of  building  the  sanctuary.  "  Thou  shalt  not  build  an  House 
nnto  My  Name,  for  thou  hast  shed  blood  in  My  sight."  The  Kabbi  finds 
no  cause  why  this  should  be  any  hindrance  to  the  far  greater  honour 
assigned  to  David's  Adouni,  who  came  as  his  Boot-branch,  "  not  to 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them."  Hence  the  Father's  declara- 
tion :  "  Thy  throne,  Elohim,  is  for  ever,  a  sceptre  of  righteousness 
is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and 
hated  iniquity,  therefore  Elohim,  thy  Elohim,  hath  anointed  thee 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  associates."  The  Babbi  sees  in 
David  the  worthy  head  of  a  people  whose  mission  it  was  to  become 
a  kingdom  of  priests.  He  may  rest  assured  that  under  the  Messiah's 
rule  this  prediction  will  be  realized,  for  then  regenerate  Israel,  as 
witness-bearers  to  Truth,  shall  illustrate  as  well  as  proclaim  the 
pure  ancestral  faith,  based  as  that  is  on  Truth — the  Bock  of  Ages. 
Meanwhile,  let  him  attend  to  the  question  of  the  prophet :  "  By  whom 
shall  Jacob  arise,  for  he  is  little,  grovelling." 

"  He  shall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  way,  therefore  shall  he  lift  up 
the  head,"— another  expression  for  the  proverb,  "  Before  honour  is 
humility."  The  Babbi  cannot  see  it  in  that  light.  Priest  is  with 
him  a  metaphor,  not  a  reality,  hence  it  applies  better  to  a  warrior 
than  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  He  says :  "  It  is  very  absurd  applied 
to  the  son  of  the  Most  High,  but  quite  appropriate  in  its  application 
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to  David,  whose  warriors  literally  required  to  drink  when  on  their 
way  to  battle."  The  allusion  of  the  Kabbi  to  **  how  much  of  the 
brilliant  suooess  that  attended  our  recent  campaign  in  Abyssinia 
was  due  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  our  troops  were  supplied 
with  water,"  is  as  far-fetched  as  it  is  silly.  Thus  he  perorates : "  The 
prophecy  was  fulfilled,  David  gathered  all  the  people  together, 
and  fimght  against  Kabbah  and  took  it.  (! !)  My  exposition  of  the 
psalm  is  ended.  And  now  I  ask  you  to  judge  whether  the  explana- 
tion I  have  given  does  not  at  once  sweep  away  the  dogmatic  cobwebs 
with  which  this  psalm  has  been  covered  in  the  process  of  ages." 
The  comment  of  a  reverend  gentleman  seems  to  astonish  the  Babbi. 

He  says :   "  It  is  unintelligible  to  me  how  the  Eev. can  say 

that  *  there  is  no  one  event  in  the  life  of  David  to  which,  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  probability,  we  can  assign  this  psalm.'  " 
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SEBMONS  vn.  AND  vm. 

The  Babbi  proposes,  as  the  subject  of  bis  Seventh  AufkJdrtmg,  to 
explain  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Daniel ;  but  before  his  exposition, 
he  calls  the  attention  of  his  disciples  to  "  a  curious  instance  of  the 
extreme  lengths  to  which  Christian  theologians  go  in  founding  their 
dogmas  on  the  Bible."  It  appears  that  a  certain  unwise  clergyman 
perplexed  a  certain  uninformed  individual  in  West  Canada  with 
the  text,  "  a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken"  which,  he  asserted, 
contained  an  unanswerable  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  Trinity ;"  thus  in  effect  putting  a  stumbling -hlock  in  the  way  of  the 
"2»ZifMi."  (Leviticus  xix.  14.)  The  Babbi  adds:  "The  poor  man, 
astounded  and  bewildered,  implored  that  the  true  significance  of  this 
verse  might  be  explained  to  him."  Had  this  groping  soul  come 
under  the  light  of  "  the  Law  and  the  Testimony,"  instead  of  expecting 
help  from  a  distance,  he  might  have  been  able  to  say  with  the 
Psalmist,  "  I  am  wiser  than  my  teachers,  because  Thy  testimony  is 
my  meditation."  The  Babbi  comments  on  the  words, "  two  are  better 
than  one,"  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  value  of  quality ^  and  in  the 
same  unconsciousness  he  adds :  "A  union  of  three  is  yet  more  advan- 
tageous. (!  I)  I  will  mention,"  he  continues,  "two  other  passages,  one 
from  the  prophet  Isaiah," — literally  in  the  Hebrew  idiom,  it  runs : 
"  Adouni  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  and  His  spirit."  Our  version,  j^erfectly 
preserving  the  meaning  of  tho  passage,  renders :  "  The  LORD 
God,  and  His  Spirit  hath  sent  me,"  thus  recognising  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  Divine  Being,  a  truth  which  the  Babbi  seeks  to  neutralise.  By 
recurring  to  the  prophet's  initiation  and  mission,  the  case  is  made 
very  plain.  When  the  Adouni  said,  "  Whom  shall  tee  send,  and  who 
will  go  for  f«,"  the  prophet's  response  was,  "  Send  me."  Hence  his 
declaration  to  the  people :  "  Adouni  Jehovah  and  His  Spirit  hath 
f^ent  me."  Had  the  Spirit  not  been  thus  included,  tho  terms  "  we" 
and  "  us"  would  not  have  been  used.  Surely  tlie  Babbi  knows  or 
should  know  that  n?j:pil  and  Schckinah  are  identical  with  tho  Holy 
Spirit  of  whose  sevenfold  energy  the  seven  burning  lamps,  on  the  seven 
branched  golden  shaft  of  old,  was  the  symbol  and  representative. 
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ITie  next  text  quoted  is,  "  I  neither  learned  wisdom  or  to  haow  the 
Holy  One,  Who  hath  ascended  to  heaven,  or  descended  ?  who  hath  held  the 
wind  in  his  palms  ?  who  hath  restrained  the  water  in  a  swathe  ?  who  hath 
founded  the  extremes  of  the  earth  ?  What  is  His  name  ?  and  what  is 
,,His  Son^s  name  f  "  To  this  very  telling  and  many-sided  passage  this  is 
lis  oomment :  '*  No  human  being  has  assisted  at  the  formation  of  the 
iBveral  elements.  (I!)  God's  omnipotence  is  unapproachable."  The 
words,  *  What  is  his  son's  name'  are  especially  introduced,"  says  this 
sapient  authority,  "  to  contrast  the  human  with  the  Divine  Being." 
Now  as  the  term  son  naturally  implies  and  suggests  a  relative  affinity, 
that  of  "waif"  would  better  serve  to  express  the  "contrast"  to 
which  the  Babbi  alludes.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  attempts  have 
been  made,  from  a  few  even  garbled  passages,  to  prop  up  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  but  that  "  there  towers  above  them  all  one  firm  rock, 
against  which  the  billows  of  cavil  and  controversy  dash  in  vain, — 
the  grand  verse,  *  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  Ood  is  one  Eternal 
Being.' "  In  this  metamorphosed  form  we  can  only  see  a  treacherously 
dangerous  sandbank,  on  which  Ti^J  '•i:?  is  inscribed  in  foreign  phrase. 
Speed  the  good  time  when  the  Bock  of  Israel  will  re-appear  in  the 
heart-thrilling  sense  of  its  faithfully  rendered  appeal,  Heab,  Israel, 
Jehovah  oub  Elohim  is  One  Jehovah  ! 

While  the  Babbi  loathingly  strains  at  a  "gnat,"  i.e.,  the  faulty 
term  "  Trinity,"  he  swallows  with  perfect  ease  a  "camel,"  an  orthodox 
substitute  for  the  text  transmitted  for  all  time  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  Hence  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  his  peroration  (intended 
for  his  Christian  neighbours),  "  add  not  unto  His  words,  lest  He 
reprove  thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  falsifier." 

The  Babbi  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  predictions  of  Daniel  the 
prophet.  The  "obscurities"  he  meets  with,  arise  from  the  fact 
that,  having  a  theory  of  his  own  to  eke  out  as  he  best  can  from  such 
unbending  integrity  of  testimony  and  accuracy  of  dates,  he  accepts 
neither  the  testimony  nor  the  dates  of  the  prophet.  "  This  obscurity,' ' 
says  the  Babbi, "  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  predictions  are  not  direct 
prophecies  like  those  of  Isaiah,  but  visions."  Does  he  then  fancy 
that  to  predict  and  to  prophesy  are  not  identical  ideas  involved  in 
the  gift  of  inspiration  ?  And  does  he  dream  that  Isaiah's  prophecy 
was  not  given  in  vision  ?  His  own  introductory  words  sufficiently 
confirm  this  fact :  "  The  visions  that  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amos,  saw 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem,"    To  the  misconception  thus 
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demonstrated  is  dne  the  following  pendant:  ''His  book  is  there- 
fore  classed  among  the  holy  writings,  and  not  among  the  prophets.*^ 
Happily,  with  the  written  Word  as  our  standard,  we  are  not  left 
to  opinion  or  conjecture  on  subjects  of  vital  importance.  Having 
found  no  warrant  to  exclude  Daniel  or  his  book  from  the  glorious 
company  of  the  prophets,  those  worthy  protestants  who  superia-  ' 
tended  the  arrangement  of  Holy  Writ  in  our  version  have  happily 
thus  been  able  to  recognise  in  Daniel  a  distinguished  claim  to 
the  place  he  there  holds,  as  one  who  not  alone  predicted  fature 
events  (requiring  only  time  for  their  realization),  but  the  special 
date  at  which  their  fulfilment  should  become  due  as  historical 
facts. 

The  passage,  as  rendered  by  the  Babbi,  gives  us  a  note  of  warning, 
that  of  substituting  indefinite  for  definite.  The  theory  of  the  Eabbi 
requires  more  than  one  Anointed  (that  term  answering  his  purpose 
better  than  Messiah),  which  is  limited  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; 
but  this  is  not  aU, — ^his  theory  requires,  moreover,  that  the  people 
are  to  be  considered  "  the  Son  of  man,^^  thus  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  i.e.,  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  (the  Schekinah)  and  his 
own  glory,  that  *'  cloud  of  witnesses  to  Truth  "  which  He  claims  as 
His  special  crown  of  rejoicing.  The  pantheistic  monomania  of  the 
Babbi  thus  finds  expression:  ''It  is  clear  from  these  words,  i.e., 
'  The  kingdom,  dominion,  and  supremacy  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,'  that  by  the  term  Son  of  Man  a  people,  and  not  an  individual, 
is  to  be  understood/^  and  this  clue  (which  certainly  defies  logical 
requirement)  the  Babbi  finds  in  "the /our  beasts  which  were  not 
creatures  but  kingdoms.*'  The  Babbi  evidently  expects  that  under 
this  regime  a  republican  or  democratic  form  of  government  (that 
which  the  supreme  people  may  decree),  shall  then  have  superseded 
the  Theocratic  administration  !  I  But  happily  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  who  stand  in  the  relation  of  His  beloved,  the  sharer  of  His 
sufferings  as  witness  to  truth,  and  of  His  regal  glory  as  conqueror  of 
death,  will  act  according  to  His  will  who  is  her  Head  and  Governor. 
Had  the  theorist  considered  the  import  of  the  original  terms  "ij? 
0?i3S  he  could  not  have  fallen  into  a  blunder  alike  damaging  to  his 
credit  as  a  teacher  and  a  Hebrew  scholar.  Surely,  had  he  done  so, 
he  would  have  felt  it  impossible  thus  to  trifle  with  a  word  implying 
the  Creator,  the  Divine  Word  "»S  being,  as  he  knows,  the  root  of 
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•15?  (to  speak)  and  M^5  (to  create),  as  already  stated.  To  attribute 
this  essentially  and  exclusively  Divine  title  to  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High  would  be  at  once  impious  and  absurd ;  how  much  more  so, 
when  assumed  for  the  yet  unregenerate  people,  "  To  whom  will  ye 
liken  me,  saith  Jehovah?"  Surely  not  to  his  guilty  creatures. 
The  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  is  rather  an  inconvenient 
situation  for  the  pantheist  Son  of  Man;  so  to  obviate  that  difficulty 
the  Rabbi  reduces  the  Schekinah  to  a  phrase,  i.e.,  "  the  decree  of 
heaven." 

The  Eabbi  having  thus  exhausted,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  13th 
and  14th  verses  of  the  7th  chapter,  proceeds  to  the  24th  and  25th 
of  the  9th  chapter.  Amongst  other  commentators,  he  mentions 
three  noted  rationalists,  Langerke,  Hitzic,  and  Ewald,  whom  he 
has  found  helpful. 

The  inspired  prophet  thus  announces  the  information  vouch- 
safed to  him,  as  the  effect  of  fervent  prayer  to  Adouni-Jehovah, 
the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer :  **  Seventy-sevens  (of  yeai's) 
are  determined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to 
finish  transgression,  to  make  reconciliation  *^??  (covering)  for 
iniquity  P7>  ^^  inaugurate  everlasting  righteousness,  to  seal  up 
the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  holy  of  holies,  (in 
our  translation  'most  holy.')"  As  the  prediction  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Land  and  its  seven  (rest  and  release)  years — ^thus 
integrally  related— each  portion  must,  of  necessity,  have  its  ful- 
filment in  the  Land.  Hence  the  prophet's  suggestive  mode  of 
notifying  each  salient  event,  due  to  each  period.  The  first  portion 
of  the  period  specified,  i.e.,  49  years,  or  "seven  sevens,^*  is  that 
assigned  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Sanctuary,  beginning  to  reckon 
from  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  The  second  period,  of  434  years,  gives 
time  for  the  increase  of  that  corruption,  in  doctrine  and  practice, 
which  would  culminate  in  the  prediction  due,  as  matter  of  history, 
to  that  generation  of  wrath,  whom  its  visitation  found  totally  un- 
prepared. 

The  prophet's  words  are:  "After  threescore  and  two  sevens  shall 
the  Messiah  be  cut  ofT,  but  not  for  himself;  and  the  prince  of  the 
people  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  and 
until  the  end  desolations  are  determined.  History  tells  us  this  pre- 
destined destruction  of  the  sanctuary  by  "  the  people"  of  the  in- 
vading prince  was  by  fire  (a  soldier  having  thus  unconsciously 
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fulfilled  the  Bentenoe  that  had  gone  forth).  The  diBpersion  of  the 
nuBled  people  soon  followed.  And  thus  did  the  present  inter- 
regnum become  an  interval  of  oconpancy,  and  probation  to  this 
Western  Empire.  The  destruction — ^by  the  Roman  power,  before 
it  had  aBsnmed  its  last  phase,  that  of  eodedastical  mistress  of  the 
world,  imder  a  foreign  head — should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  desecration  foretold  by  Daniel.  In  recurring  to  the  "  seventy 
sevens,"  or  490  years,  we  shall  find  that  the  two  periods 
of  49  and  434  years,  together  483  years,  leave  "  one  seven "  years 
for  future  fulfilment,  however  long  the  interregnum  (caused  by  the 
desolation  of  the  Land  now  enjoying  its  rests  or  Sabbaths).  This 
''seven,"  being  an  integral  portion  of  the  whole,  must  necessarily 
(as  the  winding-up  scene  of  that  drama  of  which  Jerusalem  shall 
be  the  theatre),  become  due  at  the  close  of  this  interlude  of  the 
Grentile  nations. 

Daniel  informs  us  that  in  the  midst  of  the  ''seven"  (reserved  years), 
the  then  ruler  shall  perfidiously  ignore  the  ti*eaty  into  which  he 
had  entered  with  the  newly  restored  people,  and  at  the  end  of  3| 
years  not  only  abolish  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  land,  but — 
to  prove  his  own  supreme  authority — set  up  in  the  sanctuary  his 
tutelary  deity,  "  the  god  of  forces." 

Thus  shall  that  brief  period  witness  those  terrific  events  described 
as  "the  days  of  vengeance,"  *'  the  time  of  Jacob's  trouble." 

The  words  of  our  supreme  Teacher  point  to  this  very  epoch. 
The  words  He  uses  are  designed  to  show  His  immediate  hearers 
that  His  warning  was  for  those  who  should  "  read  "  not  hear  (as  they 
did)  this  forewarning.  "  When,  therefore,  ye  shall  see  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  predicted  by  Daniel  the  prophet — (let  htm  that  read^ 
eth,  understand) — ^then  let  them  that  be  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains, 
and  let  him  on  the  housetop  not  come  down  to  take  anything  out  of 
the  house,  neither  let  him  that  is  in  the  field  return  to  take  his  clothes." 
Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun  bo 
darkened,  €uid  the  moon  shall  withhold  her  light  ....  and  there 
shall  appear  the  niw  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven,  and  then  shall 
all  the  tribes  of  the  land  mourn,  for  they  shall  see  "the  Son  of  Man" 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory,  and  He 
shall  send  His  messengers  with  the  great  sound  of  the  n^^njn,  and 
they  shall  gather  His  elect  from  the  four  winds,  &om  one  extreme 
under  heaven  to  the  other.    Therefore  be  ye  ready,  for  in  such  an 

e2 
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hour  afi  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  oometh ;  who  then  is  a  faithful 
and  wise  servant,  whom  his  Lord  hath  made  ruler  over  the  household, 
to  give  them  their  portion  of  food  in  due  season." 

The  immediate  judgment  caused  by  the  impious  act  of  the  wilful 
king  is  the  earthquake  described  by  Zechariah,  and  thus  alluded  to  : 
*'  Ye  shall  flee  as  ye  fled  from  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
.  .  .  and  Jehovah,  my  Elohim,  shall  come,  and  all  the  saints  with 
him." 

The  theory  of  the  Babbi,  alike  regardless  of  anomalies  and  of 
anachronisms,  requires  that  during  the  49  years  (assigned  by  the  pro- 
phet for  one  event,  i.e.,  the  rebuilding  of  the  sanctuary),  one  anointed 
should  be  a  temporal  prince,  and  that  another  should  be  out  off  and 
he  no  more  (for  so  he  renders  ib  T^?"!),  and  as  he  takes  leave  to  elect 
Gyrus  for  the  former,  so  Onias,  the  high  priest  (who  was  put  to  death 
through  the  treachery  of  Menelaus  during  the  tyranny  of  Antioohus 
Epiphenes),  serves  equally  well  for  the  latter.  The  Babbi  lays 
much  stress  on  the  division  of  this  first  portion  from  the  434  which 
follow.  "  It  is,"  he  says, "  divided  by  a  sign  or  point  which  has  all  the 
force  of  a  colon."  Now,  however  important  this  point  may  bo  to  the 
theory  of  the  Babbi,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  original 
record,  that  having  been  penned  long  before  this  artificial  sign  was  in- 
vented. The  Babbi  says :  *'  This  vision  was  to  announce  to  them  that 
at  the  expiration  of  490  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  their 
sufferings  toould  he  at  an  end  I  their  iniquity  pardoned !  the  piety 
and  righteousness  of  old  re-established  I  and  the  holy  of  holies  again 
anointed  I"  He  adds :  "  The  prophet  here  foretells  events  which  were 
fulfilled  ...  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  and  the  re-establishment  shortly 
afterwards  of  the  independence  of  Israel,  when  kings  of  their  own 
race  and  faith  sat  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  a  new  era  com- 
menced .  .  .  the  era  of  the  freedom  of  Israel."  1 1 

Now  did  this  fulfil  the  prediction  ?  did  it^nt«^  the  transgression  ? 
So  far  from  that,  it  only  reached  its  full  measure  some  centuries 
after.  "To  make  an  end  of  sin,  and  make  reconciliation  "^.p? 
(cover)  iniquity."  Before  the  peace-offering  was  made,  was  ever- 
lasting righteousness  brought  in  ?  Did  any  of  all  these  events  take 
place  then,  before  iniquity  and  corruption  had  attained  its  last  stages 
of  development? 

To  talk  of  that  as  the  era  of  Israel's  freedom  is  absurd.  Under 
the   Boman  power,  as   tributaries,    they   had   neither   king   or 
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independent  prieethood,  the  Sanhedrin  having,  under  that  power 
attained  its  acme  of  oormpt  and  sinister  snbBeryience.* 

He  seems  to  have  a  dim  inkling  that  his  theory  will  not  stand  in- 
vestigation. He  says :  "  The  above  I  conceive  to  be  a  correct  explana- 
tion of  this  obsonre  prophecy.  I  cannot  assert  that  the  dates  of  these 
events  ....  coincide  exactlif  with  the  years  here  indicated.  .  •  • 
Bat  the  one  important  point  which  I  trust  I  have  demonstrated  to 
you  is,  that  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  quite 
incorrect.  He  adds :  ''  While  for  us  it  would  be  perfectly  permissible 
to  say  that  this  prophecy  is  an  enigma  which  defies  solution,  those  who 
consider  it  a  comer  stone  of  their  faith  should  be  able  clearly  and 
unhesitatingly  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  every  phrase  comprised  in 
it." 

Those  most  likely  to  perceive  clearly  what  is  hid  from  eyes  that  will 
''  not  perceive''  are  such  as  simply  believe^  without  cavil  or  question, 
what  Daniel  testifies.  To  such  it  is  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  that  two  predicted  events  had  centuries  ago  become  historical 
facts.  One,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  the  other,  Messiah  cut  off, 
the  last  ''seven"  being  reserved  for  the  desecration  of  a  Temple  not 
yet  built  but  already  subscribed  for>  by  those  whom  political  events 
(now  rapidly  in  the  course  of  evil  development)  may  drive  to  that 
terrible  scene  described  in  the  2nd  Psalm. 

It  is  to  this  political  gathering  that  the  following  declaration 
refers : — "  Thus  saith  Adouni  Jehovah,  because  ye  are  all  become 
dross,  therefore  I  will  gather  yon  into  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  as  they 
gather  silver,  and  brass,  and  iron,  and  lead,  and  tin,  in  the  midst  of 
the  furnace,  to  blow  the  fire  upon  them,  to  melt  them ;  yea,  I  will 
gather  you,  to  blow  upon  you  in  the  fire  of  My  wrath,  and  ye  shall 
be  melted  therein.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  tbey  that  are 
left  in  Zion,  and  that  remain  in  Jerusalem  shall  be  called  holy, 
every  one  written  among  the  living  in  Jerusalem."  (Ezekiel  xx.  19.) 
«*  On  that  day  the  Branch  of  Jehovah  shall  be  in  beauty  and  glory.  .  . 
for  them  that  are  preserved  of  Israel."     (Isaiah  iv.  3,  4.) 

It  appears  that  so-called  Christian  rulers  will  act  in  direct  anta- 
gonism to  the  Divine  will,  in  their  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  the  land.     Hence  the  declaration, ''  I  will  make 


*  Cai^hM  and  others  were  in  fact  put  into  office  by  the  Boman  goiemor  of  tliat  day. 
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Jerusalem  a  onp  of  deliriam  to  all  peoples,  when  they  shall  be  in  the 
siege  against  Jndah  and  Jerusalem,  all  that  bnrden  themselves  with  it 
shall  be  cut  mto  fragments.  Then  shall  the  governors  of  Judah  say  in 
their  heart,  there  is  strength  for  me  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
in  Jehovah  of  hosts,  their  Elohim.  In  that  day  will  I  make  the 
governors  of  Judah  like  a  hearth  of  fire  among  wood,  and  like  a 
torch  of  fire  m  straw,  ....  and  Jerusalem  shall  again  be  inhabited 
in  her  own  place."  Then  follows  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  grace  of  prayer  and  supplication.  And  then,  "  Comfort  ye, 
comfort  ye  my  people,  speak  comfortingly  to  Jerusalem,  for  her 
warfare  is  then  accomplished,  her  iniquity  pardoned.  Behold  Adouni 
Jehovah  shall  come  against  the  mighty.  His  reward  is  then  with 
Him,  He  shall  feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd,  and  He  shall  gather 
the  lambs."     (Isaiah  xl.) 

The  concluding  words  of  this  sermon  show  the  whereabouts  of 
leader  and  led :  "  Yes,  brethren,  if  we  would  learn  how  to  gain  eternal 
hliaa  for  ourselves,  we  must  turn  to  the  Torah,  the  Law  of  God."  In 
turning  to  that  condemnatory  light,  what  confronts  the  transgressor  ? 
Inexorable  justice.  For  while  the  law  is  light  and  life  to  the  regenerate 
who  know  and  do  the  Father's  will  with  a  single  eye  to  His  glory 
(their  righteousness,  like  that  of  Abraham,  being  of  faith),  it  is  death 
to  the  wilful  rejector  of  Jehovah's  salvation.  Hence  the  declaration : 
"  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  Ms  is  thy  strength  found  • 
their  righteousness  is  of  Mb,  saith  nin'!." 
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SBEMON  IX. 

Teue  Nbi{h  Sermon  begins  thns:  ''In  expounding  to  yon  the 
principal  of  the  so-oalled  Christologioal  passages  in  the  Bible,  I 
have,  I  tmst,  snooeeded  in  proving  to  yon  that  not  only  do  they  not 
apply  to  him  whom  Christians  believe  to  be  their  redeemer,  but  they 
do  not  apply  to  a  Messiah."  A  rather  startling  assertion,  after  the 
Babbi  had  ferreted  out  two  svbatituies,  to  one  of  whom  he  took 
leave  to  apply  the  prediction  of  Daniel :  "Messiah  shall  he  cut  off, 
hut  not  for  himself  "Holy  Writ,"  says  the  Rabbi,  "speaks  of 
a  Bedeemer  who  will  come,  but  who  has  not  yet  appeared  on  earth. 
The  Bible/'  he  adds,  *'  does  contain  predictions,  couched  in  plain 
and  distinct  language,  concerning  the  advent  of  the  true  Bedeemer, 
at  whose  appearance  Israel  shall  be  gathered  together,  and  again  be 
united  to  form  a  happy  and  prosperous  nation."  The  Babbi  seems 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  prophets  who  foretold  this  eventual 
gathering,  also  foretold  the  scattering  which  should  precede  it. 
**  Awake,  sword,  against  My  shepherd,  the  man  My  associate ;  smite 
the  shepherd,  that  the  sheep  may  be  scattered."  Again,  the  Babbi  may 
read  in  very  plain  and  distinct  language,  ''  HE  who  scattered  Israel 
shaU  gather  them,^  as  a  shepherd  gathers  his  flock.  The  Babbi  may 
shut  his  eyes  to  this  aspect  of  one  and  the  same  Bedeemer's  ministry 
and  mission  ;  he  may  close  his  ears  against  this  manifest  historical 
fact^  but  if  he  refuses  to  hear  the  voice  of  Divine  Wisdom,  **  charm 
she  ever  so  wisely,"  he  does  so  at  his  own  peril.  If  at  one  time,  as 
**  the  Lawh  of  ELOHiMy  the  Bedeemer  came  to  take  away  the  curse  due 
to  sin  by  making  humankind  his  purchased  property  ;  at  another  time, 
as  the  "  Lion  of  Judah,"  he  will  oome  to  "  reckon  "  with  the  lease- 
holders for  THE  LIGHT,  either  accepted  as  a  guide  in  wisdom's  way, 
or  ignored,  resisted,  or  perverted, — invoked  as  condemnation  ;  that 
same  coming  as  Judge  to  the  nations  being  for  the  redemption  of  his 
then  willing  people.  Hence  the  declaration :  "  The  day  of  vengeance 
is  in  Mine  heart,  and  the  year  of  My  redeemed  is  come."  Every 
true  believer  in  Scripture  testimony  aooetps^  without  cavil,  "  all  that 
the  prophets  have  spoken." 
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The  Babbi  admits  that  certain  ancient  commentators  do  explain 
some  prophetic  statements  differently  in  the  Targom,  &c.y  but  his 
ipse  dixit  being  all  the  panoply  required  by  his  congregants,  he 
avoids  any  dangerous  enquiry  to  which  further  notice  of  these 
differences  might  lead,  llie  fact  is,  that  the  ancient  Babbins  had 
not  been  inoculated  (as  many  modems  have  been)  with  rationalism. 
They  were  more  apt  to  "  add  "  than  to  *'  subtract "  from  the  all- 
sufficient  measure  of  revealed  truth.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
successive  bands  of  rationalistic  German  theorists — ^if  Jews,  under 
the  special  leadership  of  Maimonides,  "  the  father  of  every  artificer 
in  rationalism  sjid  aufkldrung^' — ^to" explain  away,"  i.e.,  to  reduce  to 
nil,  whatever  did  not  accord  with  their  mental  intuition  and 
arbitrary  modes  of  thinking.  What,  therefore,  is  to  be  expected  of 
the  worshippers  of  a  leader  who  makes  prophecy  depend  partly 
upon  natural  conformation  and  partly  on  art.* 

The  Babbi  quotes  from  Isaiah  xi.,  1st  and  9th  verses :  "  There 
shall  come  a  bod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall 
grow  out  of  his  boots;"  proceeding  thus :  "Let  me  now  show  you 
how  impossible  it  is  that  the  personage  here  referred  to  can  be  the 
Nazarene.  The  prophet  predicts  that  the  Messiah  will  be  a  scion 
of  the  house  of  David, — Christianity  declares  its  Bedeemer  to  be  of 
Divine  origin."  Having  quoted  the  whole  passage,  he  continues  in 
oracular  tone:  "Now  peruse  carefully  the  whole  prophecy,  and 
you  will  not  discover  a  word  which  can  imply  that  the  Bedeemer 
is  of  Divine  origin."  Had  an  intelligent  lad  of  twelve  years  old,  as 
n "??  tt  "15,  availed  himself  of  the  ancient  privilege  of  putting  questions, 
he  might  have  asked,  "  To  what,  if  not  to  a  Divine  person,  does  the 
prophet  allude  in  these  words : '  He  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the 
rod  of  His  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  His  lips  shall  He  slay  the 
rebels  ?' "  If  somewhat  well-informed — a  rare  thing  in  the  present 
age — ^he  would  have  added,  "the  same  prophet  applies  this  very 
language  to  the  Almighty."  The  beau  ideal  of  the  Babbi  is 
(parentage  included)  strictly  mundane,  yet  he  is  "  not  to  be  a  man  of 
ordinary  qualifications."  I  I 


*  Si  fiierit  homo  eajns  cerebre  sabstantia  in  decenti  perfectione  et  reftpecta  maieri» 
temperament!  proportionis  et  locationie  ...  si  postea  stndeat— Moreh  Nevucbim, 
pari  il.y  ohap.  4$, 
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The  Babbi  will  find  that  there  is  ample  warrant  for  onr  belief  in 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  person  allnded  to  by  Isaiah.  Jeremiah, 
inspired  by  the  same  Spirit,  thns  testifies :  *'  I  will  raise  up  nnto 
David  a  righteous  branch,  ('  soion/  if  the  Babbi  prefers  it,)  .  •  .  and 
in  His  day  shall  Jndah  be  delivered,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely. 
And  this  is  His  name  by  which  He  shall  be  called,  Jehovah  our 
Bighteonsness/'  The  10th  verse  thus  enconrages  onr  faith  in  our 
glorions  Bedeemer :  ''  In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  root  of  Jesse, 
which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people.  To  Him  shall  the 
Grentiles  attach  themselves,  and  His  Best  shall  be  glorious."  Malachi 
thus  expresses  the  same  fact,  due  to  future  history :  ''  His  name 
shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles."  Before  the  blight  of  rationalism 
had  fallen  upon  the  European  Hebrews,  this  Hope  of  Israel  was 
kept  alive  in  the  pious  breathings  of  devout  souls.  One  instance  may 
suffice  to  show  this,  in  an  exquisitely  simple  yet  most  sublime  hymn, 
which  is  intoned  in  every  synagogue  throughout  the  world.  Oon- 
fronted  in  his  own  synagogue  by  such  a  telling  memorialist,  how  can 
the  Babbi  stifie  the  emotion  which  its  heart-thrilling  appeal  to  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  calls  forth : — 

Thou  art  our  Elohim     =«nb«  nlJW 

Thou  art  our  Adouni     -laj^Ta  niJtN 

Thou  art  our  King         =05^13  njJN 

Thou  art  our  Messiah    At^T^T^  nr)« 

This  is  evidently  not  the  Messiah  modem  materialists  look  for. 
But  happily  a  deep  under-current  exists,  and  for  the  resuscitation 
of  the  people,  these  are  now  required  to  act  as  free  men  in  behalf  of 
truth. 

The  old  commentators  (apt  as  they  were  to  indulge  in  addenda 
and  crotchets),  never  attempted  to  reduce  to  the  level  of  our 
negative  earthly  nature  the  promised  "  seed  of  the  woman,"  bom  to 
retrieve  the  disasters  of  man's  transgression.  In  Him,  they  saw 
the  reclaimer  of  forfeited  dominion,  and  earth's  universal  ruler. 
The  Jerusalem  Targum,  Eimchi,  Abarbanel,  Tanchum,  and  the 
whole  consensus  of  Jewish  commentators,  proclaim,  as  with  one 
voice,  rrttfiprr  "sTyp^n  nj  this  is  the  King  Messiah.  Both  the  Targum 
and  the  Talmud  speak  of  His  human  birth,  both  speak  of  His  do- 
minion. Micah  describes  His  going  forth  from  ancient  times — hence 
His  title,  the  "Ancient  of  days,"  in  afiSnity  with  the  "  Son  of  Man," 
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wiiose  dominion  was  to  be  '^  under  the  whole  heaven."  Ben  Ezra 
heritatee  between  David  and  Messiah,  his  root  and  offspring.  But 
the  Targom,  David  Eimohi,  and  even  B.  Isaao,  in  the  **  Chizznk 
Emnaah/'  explain  it  positively  of  Messiah.  It  oannot  apply  to 
an  earthly  king.  The  anointing  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  righteons- 
nesB  of  the  king,  the  universality  of  his  rule,  and  the  eternal 
praise  awaiting  and  due  to  him  &om  the  eventually  regenerate 
nations — are  applicable  to  the  Messiah  alone.  Kimohi  says  plainly 
that  it  is  the  Messiah,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  all  generations. 

Certain  old  writers  affirm  that  the  Messiah  was  bom  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Temple.  Where  He  is  now  they  know 
not,  but  say  that  He  will  assuredly  appear  at  the  time  appointed. 
It  is  added,  '*  May  their  souls  be  confounded  who  compute  the  time." 
The  Name— the  Branch — ^was  universally  applied  to  the  Messiah. 
The  Targnm  on  Hosea  iii.  6,  Jer.  xxx.  9,  puts  Messiah  for  TYJ 
David.  The  Tahnud  (Sanhedrin  ix.  13),  proves  from  Ezekiel 
zxxiv.  23,  24,  that  David  should  be  the  name  of  the  Messiah. 

Can  the  Babbi  tell  who,  if  not  the  ''  Messiah  cut  off,"  as  the  dis- 
embodied WoBD,  entered  the  domain  of  the  dead  ?  Who,  but  man's 
Bedeemer,  can  use  such  language  as  the  following:  '*  1  will  ransom 
them  from  the  power  of  Sheol,  I  will  redeem  them  from  death. 
Death,  I  will  be  thy  destroyer  I  Sheol,  I  will  be  thy  Devastator  I"* 
Of  whom  but  this  Hero,  armed  with  righteous  warrant  to  reclaim 
His  purchase,  could  it  have  been  said,  *'  Thou  hast  ascended  up  on 
high,  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive ;  thou  hast  received  gifts  Q^^^ 
even  for  the  rebellious,  that  Elohim  might  dwell  with  them."  How 
oould  the  mission  and  ministry  of  the  embodied  Wobd  have  been  ful- 
filled, as  proclaimer  of  eventual ''  liberty  to  the  captives,  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,"  had  He  not  descended  into 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  t.e.,  Sheol.  Again,  who,  if  not  the 
ascended  conqueror  of  death,  thus  speaks  as  intercessor:  ''For 
Zion's  sake  I  will  not  be  silent,  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest, 
until  her  righteousness  shall  go  forth  in  splendour,  and  her  salvation 
as  a  lamp  that  bumeth ;  and  the  nations  shall  see  her  light,  and  all 
kings  her  glory." 

The  Babbi  states  that  the  restoration  of  Israel,  which  must  one 
day  be  ftdfilled,  was  not  accomplished  during  the  life-time  of  the 

*  Hosea  ziii.  14. 
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Nazarene.  Does  he  require  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  a  time  to 
scatter  and  a  time  to  gather;  a  time  to  sow  monmfollj  nnder  a 
dark  horizon,  and  a  time  to  reap  joyfully  under  sevenfold  light. 
Hence  the  declaration^  **  He  who  went  forth  to  sow  in  tears  shall 
assuredly  return  with  joy,  bringing  with  him  his  gathered  sheaves.'' 
Hence  also  the  declaration,  '*  He  who  scattered  Israel  shall  gather 
them,  as  a  shepherd  gathers  his  flock  unto  their  own  fold." 

The  Babbi  has  good  reason  for  reprehending  the  dishonest  prac- 
tice to  which  some  of  our  commentators  have  resorted,  that  of 
attempting  to  accommodate  prophetic  testimony  to  our  interlude, 
and  the  foreign  relation  and  constitution  of  this  last  world-empire, 
destined  to  dissolution  in  its  last  phase — the  wolf  in  sheep's  guise. 

His  rebuke  is  less  severe  than  this  offence  against  truth  and 
reason  would  justify.  '^  To  explain  prophecies  which  foretell  the 
calamity  in  accordance  with  the  literal  meaning,  and  yet  place  a 
netaphorieai  construction  upon  those  which  announce  their  future 
felicity,"  is  indeed  '^  contrary  to  all  sound  interpretation."  Nay,  it 
is  truth  perverted  into  that  potent  delusion  which  in  effect  turns 
the  blessing  of  its  integrity  into  a  self-made  curse,  inasmuch  as 
every  attempt  to  ''wrest**  the  testimony  or  structure  of  the  re* 
corded  Word  is  suicidal. 
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SEBMON   X. 

The  Babbi  beginfi  hiB  Tenth  Aufklarung  with  a  quotation  from  the 
prophet  Mioah,  iv.  1 — 4.  He  thus  proceeds :  "  As  these  glorious 
predictions  pass  before  my  mind's  eye,  the  question  suggests  itself 
— ^have  any  of  them  been  fulfilled  ?"  Were  the  Rabbi  better  ac- 
quainted with  prophetic  testimony  as  an  inviolable  whole,  he 
would  not  expect  those  bright  visions  of  future  peace — ^the  fruit  of 
righteousness — ^to  be  realized  while  yet  the  last  foredoomed  world- 
dominion  exists. 

The  kingdom  for  which  we  are  taught  to  pray — predestined  to 
supersede  its  evil  elements,  constitution  and  character — ^must,  as 
the  object  of  our  well-founded  faith,  as  the  polar  star  wiiich  guides 
the  mariner — ^be  our  continual  object  of  hopeful,  joyftd  trust. 
It  is  not  for  want  of  the  manifestation  of  Divine  light  (in  the  form 
best  suited  to  the  existing  exigency)  that  either  Jews  or  Gentiles 
have  continued  to  prove  what  they  are,  in  their  direct  antagonism  to 
that  life-giving  light.  The  fact  being  plainly  this,  that  men  have 
preferred  darkness  (of  their  own  originating)  to  the  light,  because, 
their  nature  being  perverse,  their  deeds  are  evil.  Can  the  Babbi 
tell  why  the  voice  of  Jehovah  has  continually,  on  one  pretext  or 
another,  been  ignored.  They  who  have  ever  done  so,  could  tolerate 
the  Divine  Word  in  the  recorded  form;  even  superstition  and 
devotional  ignorance  could  worship  it  as  a  kind  of  idol,  bedecked, 
belled,  and  thus  worthy  of  unthinking  homage.  But  when  did  the 
same  Word  receive  heart-homage  as  the  Divine  voice  in  personal 
form  ?  Thus  was  Moses  instructed  to  speak  to  his  disobedient  and 
gainsaying  people :  "  Now,  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  My  voice  and 
keep  My  covenant,  then  shall  ye  be  unto  Me  a  special  treasure,  for  all 
the  earth  is  mine."  What  is  the  historical  fact  to  which  the  long 
continued  degradation  of  the  nation  testifies?  This — that  they 
refused  to  listen  to  that  voice,  either  uttered  by  Jehovah  or  by 
messengers  who  spake  in  His  Name.  What  is  His  own  testimony  ? 
<<  My  covenant  they  brake,  though  I  was  an  husband  unto  them." 
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Now  all  this  perverse  disregard  of  the  Divine  Word  cannot  with 
justice  be  urged  by  the  deist  or  materialist  as  a  proof  that  there 
was  no  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Being,  whose  voice  proclaimed 
and  whose  hand  recorded  His  law.  To  His  people  it  only  serves  to 
prove  that  nntil  the  heart — ^whence  proceed  the  issues  of  life — ^is 
reclaimed  from  misleading  influences  to  the  loving  obedience  of  son- 
ship,  man  is  a  self-deceived  rebel ;  hence  the  nations  by  whom  the 
IHvine  light  has  been  practically  ignored,  resisted,  or  perverted, 
are  self-prepared  for  the  last  manifestation  of  judicial  blindness — 
national  madness.  To  blame  the  sun  for  those  offensive  qualities 
which  his  beneficent  warmth  draws  forth  from  corrupt  matter  would 
be  worse  than  foolish,  it  would  betray  enmity  to  essential  good. 

"  Turn  where  we  may,"  continues  the  Babbi,  "  do  we  not  see  the 
reign  of  violence  and  lawlessness  still  prevails,  that  might  still 
triumphs  over  right?  .  .  .  We  see  the  most  powerfal  and  civilized 
nations  vieing  with  one  another  in  the  production  of  the  deadliest* 
weapons  of  destraction.  How  much  wealth  and  skill  are  wasted 
day  by  day  in  order  that  the  deep-mouthed  cannon  may  with 
greater  accuracy  hurl  forth  death  and  destruction  on  its  doomed 
victims  I  Aye,  whoever  throws  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
world,  must  acknowledge  that  the  eighteen  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  supposed  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  present  a 
sad  and  discouraging  aspect.  Does  not  the  earth  still  drink  the  blood 
of  her  children?  How,  then,  can  it  he  asserted  that  the  Messiah  has 
already  come  ? "  Let  us  hear  what  the  Prince  of  Peace  expects  at 
the  hands  of  Christendom,  and  of  nations  who  belie  alike  his  name, 
doctrine  and  example.    ''  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  it 


*  When  the  Bahhi,  who  seems  to  execrate  the  production  of  deadly  weapons  of 
destraction  hj  ''powerful  and  civilized  nations,"  in  the  same  hreath  talks  of  return- 
ing thanksgiying  to  the  Father  of  aU  for  what  he  fulsomely  calls  the  ^*  brilliant 
triumph**  o(  our  forces  in  Abyssinia,  the  "proud  traditions  of  Britiih  yalour,"  &c., 
he  seems  oblivious  of  the  fact  that,  for  »ueh  triumphs  and  traditions,  these  murderous 
weapons  of  brute  force  power  are  indispensable.  And  here,  too,  he  totally  misunder- 
stands the  staple  quality  of  British  character,  that  of  a  backbone  manliness  which 
would  respect  the  honest  fnend  who  sho¥rB  their  national  faults  and  inconsistencies, 
while  detesting  equivocal  eulogy.  Let  the  Babbi  be  advised  to  feel  as  Abraham  did, 
and  as  the  heirs  of  promise  must  ever  do,  i.^.,  as  <<  strangers  and  pilgrims,"  the 
expectants  of  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace,  wherein  our  Heavenly  Father's 
win  shall  be  the  central  spring  of  all  loyal  hearts. 
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be  in  the  day  when  the  Son  of  man  is  manifested."  Then  ''the  earth 
was  covered  with  violence."  Noah  proclaimed  retribntive  judg- 
ment,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  only  awoke  to  oonscions  danger 
when  the  flood  swept  them  from  earth's  desecrated  face.  When 
nations  long  favoured  with  light  from  above  remain  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  claims,  the  quality,  the  transforming  effects  of  revealed 
truth,  they  are  left  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  provocation,  for 
not  only  scientific  discovery,  but  every  effort  of  godless  intellect, 
serves  but  to  ripen  the  world  for  judgment.  Who  can  assign  limits 
to  the  aggressive  spirit  of  nationalities,  under  the  delirium  of  their 
false  stimuli?  What  natron  is  safe  from  its  internal  elements  of 
destruction  ?  If  judgment  began  with  the  covenant  people,  what 
shall  be  the  end  of  those  who  "  stand  by  faith,"  or  trustless  ''  fall." 
''Some  of  them,"  continues  the  Eabbi,  "contend  that  all  these 
glorious  promises  are  to  be  fulfilled  at  a  second  advent  of  the 
Nazarene,  when,  with  his  saints,  he  will  reign  a  thousand  years 
upon  earth.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  so-called  Millennium.  But 
not  a  single  dear  and  unequivocal  prophecy  can  be  produced  from 
the  Bible  which  foretells  a  twofold  coming  of  one  and  the  same 
person  as  the  Messiah.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  Millennium  must 
be  declared  a  chimera,  an  ignus  fatuus  to  delude  the  unwary." 

It  must  be  the  Latin  disguise  of  the  seventh  Al^h  or  thousand 
which  so  startles  the  Babbi,  who  surely  cannot  but  know  that  the 
seventh  weekly  sabbath-day  is  but  the  type  and  foreshadow  of  that 
Best  or  Sabbatism  destined  to  close  the  six  thousand  "  tardy  and 
disastrous  years"  of  this  evil  world.  To  what,  but  this  future 
good,  does  the  inspired  Psalmist  thus  allude :  "  Now  if  ye  will  hear 
His  voice,  harden  not  your  heart,  as  in  the  provocation,  in  the  day  of 
trial  in  the  wilderness;  when  your  fathers  tried  Me,  proved  Me, 
and  saw  My  works.  Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  that 
generation,  and  said,  It  is  a  people  that  do  err  in  their  hearts,  for 
they  have  not  known  My  ways.  Unto  whom  I  sware  in  my  wrath, 
that  they  should  not  enter  into  My  '*ni7^0"bH  place  of  rest."  Through 
faith  Abraham  and  the  other  heirs  of  promise  secured  an  entrance  to 
that  future  resting-place,  while  to  want  of  trust  in  the  Divine  word 
of  promise  is  alike  due  this  terrible  sentence  and  the  exclusion  thus 
invoked.  The  Babbi  will  find  in  Psalm  cxviii.  22,  "  a  plain  and  un- 
equivocal prophecy  "  of  this  rest,  combined  with  the  Messiah,  as  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath^  and  moreover  with  those  antecedents  which  prove  two 
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different  vkitatioiifi — ^the  former  in  "  the  fulness  of  time/'  or  fourth 
Aleph,  the  latter  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  of  this  world's  history. 
•<  This  is  the  day  Jehovah  hath  ntpy  prepared,  perfected,  we  will 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it."  "  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected, 
is  become  head  of  the  comer."  "  This  is  the  doing  of  Jshoyah, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  sight !"  ''  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in 
Jehovah's  name  I"  There  the  period  of  rejection  by  the  builders  is 
referred  to  as  a  past  event,  while  the  coming,  as  universal  Kuler,  is 
described  as  future.  The  type  and  antitype,  i.e.,  the  seventh  day 
and  the  seventh  millenary,  bear  the  same  analogy :  the  preparatory 
eve  and  dark  midnight  preceding  the  Best^day  of  Jehovah.  '*  From 
evening  to  evening  shall  your  Sabbath  &6,"  holding  good  of  the  anti- 
type as  of  the  type.  Hence  the  necessity  of  being  ready  with 
newly  replenished  and  newly  lighted  lamps,  to  meet  the  bridal 
array  so  long  and  so  ardently  expected  by  loyal  hearts.  If  the 
Babbi  will  not  accept  the  evidence  thus  adduced  as  a  reply  to  his 
demand  for  plain  testimony,  substantiated  by  historical  fact,  his 
mental  blindness  must  be  judicial ;  such  only  could  remain  proof 
against  its  Divine  power. 

The  Babbi  having  quoted  the  prediction  of  Balaam,  proceeds : 
"  It  is  indeed  noteworthy  with  what  avidity  Christian  theologians 
seize  upon  this  passage,  purposely  veiled.  It  is  stated  that  this 
Star  of  Jacob  would  wage  war  with  the  adjacent  nations,  Moab  and 
Edom.  There  is  no  record,  however,  of  the  Nazarene  having  been 
engaged  in  warfare,**  Does  the  Babbi  require  to  be  reminded  that 
there  is  moral  as  well  as  physical  power  ?  and  that  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  wielding  no  weapon  but  the  Word,  waged  continual  war 
against  the  powers  of  evil  and  darkness?  The  Star  and  Sceptre 
foreseen  by  Jacob  was  to  have  universal  dominion  ;  his  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  peace  being  predestined  to  supersede  the  political 
constitution  and  elements  of  this  evil  world  and  its  false  glory. 
"  There  can  be  little  doubt,"  continues  the  Babbi,  "  that  the  predic- 
tion was  verified  in  the  person  of  David :  there  may  also,  perhaps, 
be  a  hidden  reference  to  the  Messiah,  the  latest  of  Jacob's  descend- 
ants. (I  !)  Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  the  book  of  Micah, 
V.  1.  Christians  tell  us  that  this  prediction  has  been  clearly  fulfilled 
in  the  person  of  their  Messiah,  bom  at  Bethlehem."  A  circumstance 
which  he  takes  leave  to  call  accidental,  and  therefore  of  no  essential 
or  historical  value.     That  an  event  so  stupendous  in  its  design,  and 
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80  momentous  to  hnman  kind  in  its  issne/  would  be  notified  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  seems  indisputable,  and  so  it  was :  for  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  the  decree  of  Augustus  Gassar  oompelled  the 
lingering  remnants  of  the  bouse  of  David  to  present  themselves  at 
Bethlehem  for  enrolment  as  tributaries  of  the  Eoman  power.  It 
was  imperative  that  Miriam,  of  David's  lineage,  should  with  her 
own  hcmd  substantiate  the  descent  of ''  the  child  there  to  be  bom, 
the  son  there  to  be  given ;"  hence  the  fulfilment  of  the  promised 
"woman's  seed,"  the  "reclaimer  of  forfeited  dominion,"  never- 
theless, in  accordance  with  prophecy,  bom  tributory  and  subject  to 
the  then  ruling  power.  "  A  servant  of  rulers  "  in  this  world,  but 
not  of  it. 

Whether  we  consider  the  announcement  of  this  event  to  the 
shepherds,  while  by  night  watching  their  flocks  on  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem,  or  the  salutation  to  Miriam  nine  months  before  the  birth 
of  that  world-wide  benefSactor — all  is  in  perfect  harmony.  The 
highest  honours  from  above,  the  deepest  humiliation  from  beneath. 
Bom  in  a  stable,  cradled  in  a  manger.  The  children  of  light  exulting, 
the  powers  of  darkness  showing  their  malignity.  To  the  shepherds 
the  greeting  of  the  heavenly  host  was,  "  Unto  you  is  bom  this  day 
in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  who  is  Messiah,  the  Adouni;"  He 
whose  going  forth  (as  messenger  of  the  covenant)  had  been 
from  ta^'iV,  now,  in  the  person  of  the  woman-bom  Eedeemer,  came 
to  confirm  the  broken  covenant,  and  thus  fulfil  the  will  and  consum- 
mate the  purpose  of  the  Most  High.  To  Miriam  had  been  announced, 
nine  months  before,  this  long  promised  hope,  which  heralded 
by  angels,  accepted  by  Eastern  sages,  and  notified  by  the  uncon- 
cious  agency  of  the  Boman  Gs&sar,  had  become  due  as  a  historical 
fact,  indicating  a  new  epoch,  chronicling  the  fulness  of  time.  Hence 
the  announcement  by  the  same  messenger  (who,  centuries  before, 
had  been  sent  on  an  errand  confirmatory  of  this  hope  to  the  prophet 
Daniel),  to  Miriam,  the  blessed  of  woman-kind.  This  salutation  of 
the  heavenly  messenger  was,  "  Behold  thou  shalt  conceive  and  bring 
forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  l^n2fin\  He  shall  be  great,  and 
shall  be  called  the  son  of  the  Most  High,  and  Adouni-JEHOVAH 
shall  give  to  him  the  Throne  of  his  father  David,  and  He  shall  rule 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever."  And  Miriam  said,  "  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  Jehovah,  be  it  unto  me  according  to  His  word."  As 
the  Holy  Spirit,  from  the  lips  of  Miriam,  of  old  had  given  utterance 
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to  a  thanksgiving  worthy  of  the  deliverance  of  her  people  from 
mortal  bondage,  so,  from  the  lips  of  her  whom  all  generations  shall 
call  blessed,  the  Holy  Spirit  thns  gave  utterance  to  a  heart-loyalty 
in  which  intense  devotion,  patriotic  fervour,  and  ancestral  affection 
combine.  "  My  soul  doth  magnify  Jehovah,  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced 
in  Elohim  my  Saviour;  for  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His 
hand-maiden,  for  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me 
blessed.  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things  for  me,  and  holy 
is  His  Name  ;  for  His  mercy  is  upon  those  who  fear  Him,  from 
generation  to  generation.  He  hath  showed  strength  with  His  arm, 
He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  heart ;  He 
hath  put  down  the  rulers  from  their  throne,  and  exalted  those 
of  lowly  estate.  The  hungry  hath  He  filled  with  good  things,  and 
the  rich  hath  He  sent  empty  away.  He  hath  given  help  to  His 
servant  Israel  in  remembrance  of  His  grace,  as  He  promised  our 
forefathers,  Abraham  and  his  seed  for  ever."  That  this  magnificent 
thanksgiving  refers  only  to  the  regal  fulfilment  of  prophetic  testi- 
mony, is  clear.  The  Spirit  carried  her  thoughts  to  the  glorious  goal. 
The  sorrowful  foreground  of  that  bright  picture  of  national  pros- 
I)erity,  then  hid  from  her  eyes,  was  thus  revealed  by  one  who  waited 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  "  Behold,"  said  the  aged  Simeon, 
**  this  child  shall  be  for  the  fall  and  rise  again  of  many  in  Israel, 
and  for  a  H'U^  ^  a  sign  to  be  maligned ;  yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce  thy 
soul  also,  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed." 
Thus  did  the  heavenly-minded  Hebrew  maiden  become  apprised 
that  the  ultimate  glory  of  the  champion,  predestined  to  bruise  the 
serpent's  head,  was  to  be  attained  through  a  self-sacrificing 
triumph  of  the  Father's  will  which  he  embodied. 

In  winding  up  his  anomalous  discourse,  the  Eabbi,  as  further 
evidence  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  not  yet  appeared,  states  that 
upwards  of  "  half  of  her  majesty  the  Queen's  subjects  are  heathens," 
and  that  *'  there  is  no  building  large  enough  to  hold  the  idols  that  are 
still  worshipped."  Well  it  is  for  the  heathen  that  natural  iterance  is 
a  pardonable  state ;  happily  for  them  grace  finds  a  plea  in  their  behalf 
because  of  that  very  ignorcmce  of  the  light  they  never  resisted. 
Ear  otherwise  with  those  of  whom  resisted  light  is  the  condem- 
nation. 

**  He  will  not  punish,  in  one  mingled  crowd, 
Thofle  without  light,  and  thee  without  a  cloud." 
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Has  the  Babbi  to  learn  that  the  "  fetish  "  of  heathen  worship  are 
less  condemnatory  to  them,  and  less  odious  to  Him  who  judges  men 
according  to  the  light  they  have  (that  which  shows  His  mind  and 
will),  than  the  idoUsuhstitntes  to  which  those  who  have  a  name  to 
live — ^while  in  reality  dead — render  practical  homage,  while  the 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  who  claims  the  whole  heart,  is  insulted  with 
mere  lip-service  and  heartless  profession.  Ourselves  we  may 
deceive — our  righteous  Judge  we  cannot.  Of  that  which  wo 
individually  sow  we  must  reap.  "  They  who"  now  **  sow  the  wind 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind."  They  who  now  sow  to  self  and  the 
world,  shall  reap  corruption  and  remorse. 
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SERMON  XI. 

The  Eleventh  Disconrse  begins  with  Zechariah  ix.  9.  "Granting 
the  historical  tmthfulness  of  this  record,  I  assert,"  says  the  Rabbi, 
"  that  the  fact  of  the  Nazarene  having  entered  into  Jerusalem, 
ridrog  upon  an  ass,  is  no  proof  of  his  being  the  Messiah  promised ; 
knowing  well  as  ho  did  the  prophecy,  he  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
fulfil  it."  The  supremo  aim,  object  and  end  of  the  Messiah's 
mission  and  ministry  having  been  the  glorification  of  truth,  he 
necessarily  sought  to  fulfil  all  that  tho  prophets  had  testified  of  hie 
suffering  advent.  In  his  imputation  of  sinister  motives  andfraudu^ 
lent  designs,  the  Rabbi  must  therefore  be  left  to  draw  entirely  on 
his  own  credit  and  resources. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  prophetic  testimony,  unconscious  agents, 
incapable  of  higher  thought  than  self-interest,  have  been  employed. 
Such  were  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  "divided  among  them  his 
garments,  casting  lots  for  his  vesture ;  "  while  the  rich  councillor 
of  Aramathea — whether  inspired  by  higher  motives,  or  merely  by 
benevolent  feeling  and  detestation  of  wrong-doing,  is  left  to  con- 
jecture— little  wist,  when  he  had  the  rock  sepulchre  hewn  out  in  his 
garden,  that  it  should  for  three  days  bo  tenanted  by  that  incor- 
ruptible frame,  destined  anew  to  become  the  human  sanctuary  of 
Jehovah.  The  fidfilment  of  prophecy  (to  the  very  letter  and 
minutest  particular),  has,  wonderful  to  say,  been  eifected  in  the 
exercise  of  the  most  malignant  feelings  to  which  persecuting  zeal 
conld  give  birth.  Let  the  Rabbi  compare  the  prediction,  which 
preceded  its  fulfilment  Hvq  centuries,  and  thus  learn  to  form  a  wiser 
estimate  of  prophetic  testimony.  Then  the  priests  and  the  Sanhedrin, 
alike  estranged  from  the  pure  ancestral  faith  and  doctrine,  were 
corrupt  beyond  reclaim ;— thus  their  threatened  visitation  found 
them  ripe  for  the  judgment  which  their  culminating  act  brought 
upon  leaders  and  led.  Tho  prophecy  could  not  more  indisputably 
have  expressed  itself;  the  reputed  guardians  and  custodians  of  the 
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holy  house  having  paid  out  of  its  (MW5red  treasury  ♦  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  due  as  the  price  of  innocent  blood,  to  the  betrayer.  Nor 
did  they  Mem  to  have  questioned  this  impious  act  of  expediency, 
until  the  conscience-striken  felon,  incapable  of  retaining  the  accursed 
thing,  or  surviving  his  infamy,  returned  it  to  his  accomplices  (in 
the  Temple),  who  expended  tiie  valuation-sum  on  the  purchase  of 
a  field  of  bad  fame,  that  of  the  "  potter,"  wherein  strangers  were 
to  be  buried.  Hence  we  read  of  the  "potter's  field"  alike  in 
the  earlier  and  later  record  of  truth. 

The  fact  of  having  entered  Jerusalam  in  the  manner  predicted 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  humiliation  manifested  from  his 
manger-cradle  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem  to  his  death  upon  the 
cross,  as  a  world-wide  peace-offering.  As  the  Lamb  of  Elohim,  his 
voice  was  not  to  be  heard  in  the  streets ;  the  bruised  reed  he  did 
not  break,  the  smoking  flax  he  did  not  quench.  Peace  was  his 
mission,  peace  his  doctrine  and  practice.  Salvation  was  his  errend ; 
reclaim  and  the  extinction  of  evil  his  consummatory  triumph.  In 
strong  antithesis  is  his  second  advent,  as  Lion  of  Judah.  Then  shall 
He  assert  His  rightful  sovereignty  over  the  confederate  rulers  of  the 
world.  Then,  also,  shall  He  reckon  with  the  leaseholders,  whose 
term  of  occupancy  and  probation  shall  then  close  in  retributive 
judgment. 

The  Babbi  expects,  as  the  result  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  that  "  the 
Eternal  will  be  one."  He  may  rest  assured  that  negation  shall  then 
have  ceased  to  offend  as  a  substitute  for  the  life-giving  Name.  The 
errand  of  Elijah  will  be  what  it  formerly  was — corrective. 

Then  Elijah  protested  against  one  kind  of  illegal  substitute;  again 
will  he  protest  against  all  Babbinical  substitutes  and  devices.  What 
he  said  then  he  may  well  repeat  to  those  whose  deviation  is  frxjm 
the  central  Will  and  Word — ^the  source  of  Life  1  We  are  told  expli- 
citly that  his  final  mission  will  be  to  restore  the  ancestral  faith,  so 
long  overlaid  by  the  darkening  traditions  and  misleading  comments 
and  burdensome  requirements  of  so-called  sages.  Elijah  knew 
nothing  of  the  modem  nonentity,  "  Eternal."  His  appeal  was  to 
the  life-giving  Name :  «  Hear  me,  Jehovah,  hear  me,  that  Thy 
people  may  know  that  thou  art  Jehovah  their  Elohim,  and  that 
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thou  hast  turned  their  heart  back  again/!  i.e.,  to  the  ancestral  faith, 
based  as  that  is  upon  immutable  tbuth.  ''  And  when  the  people 
saw  the  Divine  fire  consume  the  altar-sacrifioe,  they  fell  on 
their  fiaces,  exclaiming  D^nb^n  wnn  Tr\n\  Jehovah  He  is  the 
Elohim." 

In  condosion,  the  Babbi  expresses  his  fervent  hope  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  furnishing  his  disciples ''  with  strong  weapons  to  defend 
the  citadel  of  " — ^what?  Only  Babbinical  Judaism;  whose  most  formid- 
able assailant  from  without  is  the  direct  light  of  the  law  and  the 
testimony,  which,  together  with  other  fresh  elements  and  influences, 
must  prove  fatal  to  that  at  best  negative,  and  now  superannuated 
vestage  of  ages  when  Scripture,  as  an  individual  gift,  was  un. 
known.  "  I  say  to  defend,"  continues  the  Rabbi,  "  for  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  my  thoughts  than  to  attach  the  religious  convictions 
of  those  who  conscientiously  differ  from  us  in  creed."  Those  who  hold 
the  all-sufficiency  of  the  written  Word,  irrespective  of  all  creeds, 
may  well  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Babbi  where  "  the  religious 
convictions  "  of  such  as  differ  from  his  creed  are  concerned.  For  it 
is  just  where  these  are  the  most  earnestly  and  tenderly  cherished, 
that  his  envenomed  darts  are  aimed.  If  the  Babbi  would  openly 
attack  our  many  glaring  inconsistencies  and  shortcomings,  &c.,  &c., 
as  professing  followers  of  a  Master  who  taught  and  illustrated  per- 
fect obedience  to  the  Father,  perfect  love  to  humankind,  even  to 
enemies,  we  might  have  some  reason  to  thank  him  for  thus 
making  us  feel  ashamed  of  ourselves ;  but  instead  of  this  apprecia- 
tion of  our  English  forbearance  under  personal  or  national  rebuke, 
we  are  wounded  in  the  person  of  our  best  friend  and  benefactor. 
Wounded  as  it  were  in  the  apple  of  the  eye— we  feel  intensely 
aggrieved,  and  ask,  why  is  it  that  one  who  shares  all  the  blessings 
of  our  free  country  should  abuse  his  freedom,  by  failing  to  com- 
prehend the  generous  and  noble  emotions  that  freedom  should 
inspire,  and  free  men  exemplify  ? 
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SERMON  Xn. 

The  Twelfth  Sermon  begins  with  a  passage  from  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (xl.  6 — 8):  "The  voice  said,  Proclaim.  And  I  replied, 
What  shall  I  proclaim?  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  beauty 
thereof  as  the  flower  of  the  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower 
fadeth,  for  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  bloweth  upon  it :  surely  the 
people  is  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the 
Word  of  our  Elohim  endureth  for  ever."  In  this  emphatic  declara- 
tion the  Babbi  sees  only  one  aspect  of  the  subject,  that  of  the  law 
recorded,  not  that  of  the  word  spoken  in  another  form.  He  should 
remember  that  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Word  uttered,  and  His  hand 
recorded  His  law  on  tables  of  stone. 

The  Rabbi  continues :  "  *  God  will  never  alter  his  law,  nor  change 
it  for  another.'  No  new  dispensation  has  ever,  can  ever,  come  to 
supersede  or  abrogate  the  law  given  from  Sinai.  *  For  the  word  of 
our  God  shall  stand  for  ever.' "  The  element  of  the  Law  being 
LOVE,  of  which  righteoHsness  is  the  inseparable  characteristic,  the 
change  must  be  in  the  nature  and  character  of  those  who,  as 
transgressors,  are  now  under  its  condemnation.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  the  "new  covenant"  with  the  house  of  Judah  and 
Israel.  "  Not  according  to  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their 
forefathers,  which  they  brake.  For  after  these  days,  saith  Jehovah, 
I  will  put  My  Spirit  within  them,  and  write  My  Law  in  their 
hearts."  This  is  assuredly  the  new  dispensation  so  often  alluded 
to,  as  that  of  the  new  Spirit  which,  when  Israel  is  regenerated, 
shall  supersede  the  broken  covenant.  Hearts  no  longer  estranged 
from  the  word — the  source  of  man's  higher,  nobler  life — shall 
then  be  affiliated  to  the  Father,  aixd  in  affinity  with  His  Son,  the 
nianif ester  of  His  Jove,  the  doer  of  His  will,  the  consummator  of 
His  eternal  purpose.  This  ministry  of  the  Spirit  shall  fructify 
(during  the  Messiah's  reign  as  Priest  and  King),  throughout  the 
ages  to  come.  Hence  the  declaration :  "  I  will  bring  you  out  of 
your  graves,  and  I  vrill  put  My  Spirit  within  you,  and  ye  shall  live. 
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and  I  shall  place  you  in  your  own  land."    Such  is  the  promiBe  of 
Jehovah. 

"  Theologians  of  another  faith^"  says  the  Rabbi,  "  oontend  that 
what  the  prophet  here  predicts  is  the  revelation  of  a  new  law  by 
the  author  of  their  religion."  I  I  If  such  there  be  they  are  strays 
and  icatfs  from  the  faith  once  delivered — that  which  rests  on 
immutable  truth,  whose  testimony  is,  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come 
to  abrogate  the  law  or  the  prophets,  I  am  come  not  to  abolish  but 
to  fulfil."  The  author,  exemplifier  and  completer  of  that  faith 
was  the  Word  embodied.  Having  on  earth  glorified  the  Divine 
law,  not  only  by  meeting  in  his  own  person  its  exaction  (death 
for  transgression),  but  during  his  brief  personal  ministry,  as 
witness  to  truth,  by  having  asserted  the  supremacy  and  all-suffi- 
ciency of  the  law  and  the  testimony,  superseded  as  these  then  were 
by  the  burdensome  additions  and  traditions  of  the  Sanhedrin.  What 
is  the  one  indispensable  requirement,  and  how  has  it  been  accepted  ? 
**  This  one  thing  I  demanded  of  them,  saying.  Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will 
be  your  Elohim,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people ;  and  walk  ye  in  my 
ways,  that  I  have  ordained,  that  it  may  be  well  with  you."  But 
they  hearkened  not  nor  gave  heed,  but  walked  in  the  devices  and 
stubbornness  of  their  evil  hearts,  and  retrograded  instead  of  going 
forward.  "  Since  the  day  that  your  fathers  came  forth  from  the 
land  of  Mizraim  unto  this  day,  I  have  sent  to  you  all  my  servants 
the  prophets,  timely  sending  them,  yet  they  hearkened  not .  .  .  but 
did  worse  than  their  fathers.  Therefore  thou  shalt  speak  all  these 
words  to  them,  but  they  will  not  hearlcen  to  thee  ;  thou  shalt  call  to 
them,  but  they  will  not  respond.  Therefore  thou  shalt  say,  it  is  a 
nation  that  obeys  not  the  voice  of  Jehovah  their  Elohim,  nor  aocepteth 
His  correction.  Truth  is  ignored,  it  is  cut  off  from  their  mouth. 
Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead,  no  physician  there  ?  Why  then  is  the 
health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  not  recovered  ?  "  Rabbinical 
artifice  taught  not  only  how  to  exad^  the  direct  requirements  of  the 
Lava,  but  impiously  superseded  its  authority  by  rival  requirements;  so 
that,  to  this  day,  "  authority  and  authority  "  still  contend  for  the 
mastery.  Hence  the  complaint,  "  My  people  have  been  guilty  of  two 
great  evils ;  they  have  foresaken  Me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  have  devised  for  themselves  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can 
hold  no  water."  Jehovah,  the  hope  of  Israel,  all  that  forsake  thee 
shall  be  ashamed.    It  is  well  to  know  that  there  is  now  "  salt " 
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.    *^  iap%6raied  with  the  inert  and  q^thetic  mass,  well  characteiis^d  as 
"^devotional  ignorantSy^  superstithm  in  mind  and  practice. 
.  '*  Howiim  dare  Chriftiaiiity  assert/'  continues  the  Babbi^  "  that 
;-  'a  purer  wd  more  elevaled  nunrality  than  that  contained  in  the 

'  Bible  WW  pi^eached  by  its  founder  ?    The  word  of  God  could  not 

have  been  imperfect  or  incomplete,  so  as  to  require  either  correction 
or  development."  Alas,  the  perfect  completeness  of  the  Divine 
Word  has  as  yet  been  practically  recognised  by  comparatively  few, 
and  it  was  this  very  all-sufficiency  which  the  embodied'WoB.D  asserted 
and  maintained,  in  face  of  the  orthodox  chief  priests,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  practically  ignored  it.     "  Where  the  so-called  *  new 

jf<  dispensation,' "  says  the  Babbi,  "  agrees  with  the  Bible,  it  must  be 

needless  repetition."    When  the  Divine  Law,  as  a  rule  of  life,  is 

written  on  the  heart  (thus  in  accordance  with  the  first  command)  it 

■^      wflll  not  be  a  "  needless  repetition,"  but  an  <ictuating  principle  of  the 

new,  t.e.,  regenerate  life. 

A  little  sentimental  ejaculation  here  follows,  the  meaning  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  divine.  "  Ah,  brethren,  amid  the  fair 
bowers  and  the  unshaded  glory  of  Paradise,  Adam  needed  to  hear  his 
Fathered  voice,  to  keep  him  from  sin,'*!  I  Does  the  Rabbi  suppose  that 
this  voice  served  to  do  more  than  admonish  Adam  of  the  penalty 
which  transgression  would  incur  ?  It  did  not  fortify  against  the 
tempter.  We  have,  therefore,  great  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the 
gracious  promise  that ''  the  seed  of  the  woman  "  shall  eventually  have 
under  his  heel  the  head  of  the  deceiver ;  in  other  words,  have  power 

^  to  subdue  all  that  is  hostile  to  the  supreme  will.     The  inspired 

Psalmist  comments  on  the  Divine  Woed,  in  the  recorded  form,  as  a 
light  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  and  as  a  lamp  to  our  feet  in  the  path 
of  peace.  The  Babbi  has  yet  to  be  weaned  from  misleading  ignis 
fatuus,  *'  Study  our  Law,"  he  adds,  "  by  the  help  of  the  light  shed 
upon  it  by  our  sages  and  commentators.**  Speed  the  time  in  which 
Israel  shall  arise  and  shine  in  the  light  of  Jehovah's  countenance, 
rejoicing  in  His  salvation,  awake  to  His  behests,  devoted  to  His  will, 
active  in  His  service ;  thus  realizing  the  promise,  "  I  will  give  them 
pastors  after  my  own  heart,  who  shall  feed  them  with  knowledge 
and  understanding  "  (Jer.  iii.  15),  elsewhere  described  as  ''  clean  " 
provender,*  winnowed  with  shovel  and  with  £eui  (Isaiah  xxx.  24). 

*  Eyidently  separated  from  orthodox  and  traditional  defilement. 
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^At  that  time  they  shall  call  JeraBakm  the  Throne  of  Jxhovah^ 
and  all  nations  shall  be  gathered  to  it^  to  the  Nahs  of  Jihoyah. 
Neither  shall  they  any  more  walk  according  to  the  dorices  of 
their  evil  heart,  for  My  name  shall  be  supreme  among  the 
Gentiles,  saith  Jehovah.  The  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with 
My  glory."  ♦ 

"Therefore  wait  ye  upon  Me,  saith  Jehovah,  until  the  day 
that  I  rise  up  to  the  prey :  for  My  determination  is  to  gather  the 
nations,  that  I  may  assemble  the  kingdoms,  to  pour  upon  them 
mine  indignation,  even  all  My  fierce  anger :  for  all  the  earth  shall 
be  devoured  with  the  fire  of  My  indignation.  For  then  will  I  turn 
to  the  people  a  puro  language,  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  to  serve  Him  with  one  consent.  I  will  also 
leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  an  afflicted  and  poor  people,  and  they 
shall  trust  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  remnant  of  Israel  shall 
not  do  iniquity,  nor  speak  lies;  neither  shall  a  deceitful  tongue 
be  found  in  their  mouth :  for  they  shall  feed  and  rest,  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid.  Sing,  0  daughter  of  Zion;  shout,  0 
Israel;  be  glad  and  rejoice  with  all  thy  heart,  0  daughter  of  Jeru- 
salem. Jehovah  hath  taken  away  thy  judgments.  He  hath  oast 
out  thine  enemy:  the  King  of  Israel,  even  Jehovah,  is  in  the 
midst  of  thee:  thou  shall  not  see  evil  any  more.  In  that  day  it 
shall  be  said  to  Jerusalem,  Fear  thou  not:  and  to  Zion,  Let  not 
thine  hands  be  slack.  Jehovah  thy  Elohim  in  the  midst  of  thee 
is  mighty ;  He  will  save.  Ho  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy ;  He 
will  BEST  in  His  love.  He  will  joy  over  thee  with  singing." 
(Zephaniah  iii.  8—17.) 
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THE    PREFACE. 


WHEN  I  first  undertook  to  answer  these  Papers,  I  little  thought  of 
writing  a  book ;  but  when  it  was  writ,  I  was  more  easily  per- 
suaded to  make  it  public ;  for  such  kind  of  objections  as  these  our 
people  are  daily  assaulted  with,  and  our  ministers  daily  troubled  to 
answer ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  very  serviceable  to  both,  to  print  such 
a  plain  Discourse  as  this,  which,  whatever  defects  it  may  have,  I  am 
pretty  confident,  does  sufficiently  expose  the  weakness  and  sophistry  of 
such  arguments. 

The  truth  is,  this  ought  not  to  be  made  a  dispute,  and  the  funda- 
mental miscarriage  is,  that  our  people  are  not  iaughty  or  will  not  learn, 
to  reject  such  captious  questions  as  tend  only  to  scepticism,  and  deserve 
not  to  be  confuted ;  which  I  think  1  may  have  liberty  to  say,  now  I 
hare  confuted  them ;  and  to  shew  the  reason  I  have  to  say  so,  shall  be 
the  subject  of  this  Preface. 

It  is  thought,  and  certainly  it  is  so,  the  most  compendious  way  to 
reduce  Protestants  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Home,  to  per- 
suade them  that  they  can  have  no  certainty  of  their  religion  without 
an  infallible  judge,  and  that  there  is  no  infallibility  but  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Now,  could  they  prove  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  infallible, 
this  indeed  would  be  an  irresistible  reason  to  return  to  her  communion ; 
but  this  they  say  little  of  now-a-days,  this  they  would  gladly  have  us 
take  for  granted,  especially  if  they  can  prove  that  we  can  have  no 
certainty  without  an  infallible  judge;  and  therefore  this  they  apply  them- 
selves to,  to  run  down  Protestant  certainty,  and  first  to  make  men 
sceptics  in  religion,  and  then  to  settle  them  upon  infallibility. 

Now  the  way  they  take  to  do  this,  is  not  by  shewing  that  the  rea- 
sons on  which  Protestants  build  their  faith,  cither  of  Christianity  in 
general,  or  of  those  particular  doctrines  which  they  profess,  are  not 
sufficient  on  which  to  found  a  rational  certainty ;  for  this  would  engage 
them  in  particular  disputes,  which  is  the  thing  they  as  industriously 
avoid,  as  if  they  were  afiraid  of  it  But  instead  of  this^  they  declaim  in 
general  about  the  nature  of  certainty.  They  ask  us,  how  we  know  that 
we  are  certain  ?  If  we  rely  upon  reason,  other  men  do  not  reason  as 
we  do,  and  yet  think  their  reason  as  good  as  ours :  if  on  Scripture,  we 
see  how  many  different  and  contrary  expositions  there  are  of  Scripture ; 
and  bow  can  we  be  certain  then  that  we  only  are  in  the  right,  when 
other  men  are  as  confident,  and  as  fully  persuaded  as  we  ?  Now  all 
ibis  is  palpable  sophistry,  and  no  other  direct  answer  can  or  ought  to 
be  given  to  it,  but  to  let  them  know,  that  after  all  they  can  say  ^  n^^ 
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find  ouFBelves  very  certam;  and  ihat  their  attempt  to  prove  us  uncertain, 
without  confuting  the  reasons  of  our  certainty,  is  very  fallacious. 

1.  As  for  the  first,  whether  I  am  certain  or  not,  nobody  can  tell 
but  myself,  for  it  is  matter  of  sense,  as  sight  and  hearing  are ;  and  they 
may  as  well  ask  me  how  I  know  that  I  see  and  hear,  as  how  I  know 
that  I  am  certain.     I  feel  that  I  am  so,  and  that  is  answer  enough. 

2.  And  therefore,  when  they  ask  me  how  I  know  that  I  am  certain, 
if  this  question  have  any  sense  in  it^  it  must  signiiy  on  what  reason  I 
found  my  certainty ;  for  nothing  can  create  certainty  in  the  mind,  but 
that  reason  and  evidence  which  we  have  of  things,  as  we  can  see  with 
nothing  but  with  light.  Now  if  certainty  results  only  from  the  reason 
of  things,  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  any  other  answer  to  that  question, 
how  I  am  certain,  than  my  giWng  the  reasons  of  my  faith  ;  for  there 
is  no  other  reason  of  certainty  than  those  particular  reasons  for  which 
I  believe  anything :  and  this  of  necessity  brings  the  controversy  to 
particulars.  There  is  7io  one  reason  of  my  certainty,  because  the  same 
reason  will  not  serve  for  all  things;  and  therefore  before  I  can  give 
them  my  reason,  I  must  know  what  they  require  a  reason  of,  and  then 
I  will  give  it  them.  And  thus  we  are  just  where  we  were ;  and  if  they 
will  prove  that  we  have  no  certainty,  they  must  confute  all  the  reasons 
of  our  faith,  and  dispute  over  all  the  controversies  between  us ;  a  task 
which  tliey  are  not  willing  to  undertake ;  and  yet  there  is  no  other  way 
to  prove  the  faith  of  Protestants  uncertain,  but  by  proving  that  they 
have  no  certain  reasons  of  their  faith. 

Yes,  you  will  say,  it  is  proof  enough,  that  we  cannot  be  certain, 
because  we  every  day  find  so  many  confident  men  mistaken,  who  yet 
think  themselves  as  certain  as  we  do,  and  therefore  we  may  be  mistaken, 
notwithstanding  all  our  assurance  and  confidence  that  we  are  not.  Now 
this  indeed  would  be  an  unanswerable  argument,  did  we  found  our 
certainty  upon  the  mere  strength  and  confidence  of  persuasion ;  for  men 
may  be  very  confident  because  they  are  ignorant ;  and  we  readily  grant 
that  an  ignorant  confidence  may  betray  men  into  the  grossest  errors ; 
and  therefore  though  every  confident  man  tliinks  himself  in  the  right, 
we  never  think  another  man  in  the  right  merely  because  we  see  him 
confident;  which  is  a  plain  sign  tliat  all  men  distinguish  between 
confdence  and  certainty,  AVise  men  who  would  not  be  mistaken,  arc 
very  careful  that  their  confidence  do  not  outrun  their  reason,  for  reason 
is  the  foundation  of  certainty ;  and  no  man  can  have  greater  certainty 
than  he  has  evidence  for  what  he  believes.  Now  since  men  may  be 
equally  confident  with  or  without  reason,  the  only  way  to  try  the 
certainty  of  their  fiiith,  is  to  examine  the  reasons  whereon  it  is  founded ; 
if  wc  can  confute  their  reasons  we  destroy  their  certainty ;  if  we  cannot, 
it  is  ridiculous  to  charge  their  faith  with  uncertainty;  for  that  is  a 
certain  faith  which  is  built  upon  certain  and  immoveable  reasons ;  and 
if  the  certainty  of  reason  makes  men  certain,  and  some  men's  faith  may 
be  built  upon  certain  reasons,  though  others  are  mistaken,  then  the 


confident  misiakei  of  some  men  is  no  proof  that  the  faith  of  all  men  ii 
uncertain, 

I  am  sure  all  mankind  think  thus,  who  think  any  thing ;  which  is  a 
good  sign  that  it  is  a  very  natural  thought.  No  man  thinks  himself  the 
less  certain  because  he  sees  other  men  differ  from  him.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  very  argument  against  Protestant  certainty  owns  this. 

The  argument  is,  that  we  can  never  know  when  we  are  certain 
because  of  the  multitude  of  differing  opinions  which  are  maintained 
with  equal  confidence  on  all  sides.  Now  that  this  is  no  plain  and  con- 
vincing argument  against  certainty,  is  evident  from  the  argument  itself, 
which  confesses,  that  notwithstanding  all  this  diversity  of  opinions,  all 
men  are  very  confident  of  their  own :  which  I  think  proves,  that  every 
man  believes  that  he  may  be  certain,  nay,  does  actually  think  himxlf 
certain^  though  he  knows  that  other  men  differ  from  him ;  and  that,  I 
think,  proves  that  they  do  not  believe  that  no  man  can  be  certain, 
because  some  men  are  confident,  and  yet  mistaken.  And  it  is  equally 
strange  to  me,  both  that  if  this  be  such  a  convincing  argument  (as  is 
pretended),  no  man  should  believe  it,  and  that  the  advocates  of  infalli- 
bility should  think  to  impose  upon  the  world  with  such  a  palpable 
piece  of  sophistry  as  all  men  despise. 

There  is  no  way  to  prove  the  faith  of  Protestants  to  be  uncertain, 
but  to  prove  that  the  principles  whereon  we  build  our  faith  are  uncer^ 
tain.  For  if  there  be  certain  means  to  know  the  true  faith,  then» 
though  some  mistake,  others  may  be  in  the  right ;  and  those  who  are 
in  the  right,  may  know  they  are  in  the  right;  for  the  mind  does  as 
evidently  discover  clear  and  bright  truth,  as  the  eye  does  the  light.  He 
who  feels  truth,  will  know  himself  certain,  and  no  man  can  confute 
him,  without  confuting  the  reason  of  his  faith. 

This  shews  how  absurd  it  is  to  ask  us, — How  we  know  that  we  are 
certain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  refuse  to  hear  the  reasons  of  our 
faith ;  or  to  attempt  to  prove  that  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be  certain, 
without  confuting  the  reasons  which  make  us  certain.  For  certainty 
results  firom  the  reasons  of  our  faith,  as  sight  does  firom  light ;  and  men 
may  as  well  be  certain  witliout  reason,  as  shew  how  they  are  certain 
without  assigning  the  reasons  which  make  them  certain.  And  there- 
fore the  only  trial  of  our  certainty  is  by  examining  the  reasons  whereon 
we  build  our  certainty.  And  this  is  a  plain  direction  to  our  people  how 
to  answer  this  captious  and  sophistical  question.  As  to  shew  this  very 
briefly  by  way  of  Question  and  Answer. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  you  are  certain,  or  that  you  are 
not  deceived  in  those  things  of  which  you  think  yourselves  most 
oertain? 

Answer.  What  do  you  mean.  Sir?  How  I  know  that  I  understand  ? 
Or  how  I  know  a  good  reason  when  I  hear  it  ?  Truly  I  know  this 
only  as  I  know  how  I  see ;  God  has  given  me  eyes  to  see  with,  and  a 
ftcolly  of  TCBstm  to  anderstand  with,  and  I  trust  my  eyes  and  xscj 
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understanding,  and  if  you  can  tell  me  any  better  way,  I  shall  gladly 
hear  it. 

Question,  But  do  not  all  men  say  as  you  do,  that  they  trust  their 
own  understanding  ?  And  are  you  not  sensible  what  a  fallible  thing 
human  understanding  is  ?  Do  you  not  daily  see  how  many  men  are 
mistaken  ?    And  how  then  can  you  be  sure  that  you  are  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  am  very  sensible  that  many  confident  men  are 
mistaken ;  but  sure  this  is  not  the  original  fault  of  their  understanding, 
for  then  all  men  must  be  mistaken ;  and  then  we  must  either  be  certain 
without  our  understanding,  which  is  to  know  certainly  without  knowing 
at  all :  (for  there  is  no  other  faculty  whereby  we  can  know,  but  only  by 
the  understanding,)  or  else  we  must  be  contented  to  know  nothing ; 
for  that  knowledge  which  has  nothing  of  certainty,  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  knowledge. 

Question.  But  what  is  this  to  the  purpose,  what  the  cause  of  such 
mistakes  is  ?  For  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,  if  men  are  still  mbtaken, 
how  do  you  know  that  you  are  not  mistaken  too  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  this  is  very  much  to  the  purpose ;  for  if  the  fault  be 
not  in  the  understanding,  if  human  understandings  are  capable  of 
knowing  truth,  then  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  some  men  are 
mistaken^  therefore  aU  are,;  nay,  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  some 
men  are  very  conjident  in  their  mistakes^  therefore  no  man  can  be 
certain  that  he  is  not  mistaken.  For  if  the  understanding  be  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  truth  and  error,  as  the  eye  can  distinguish  its 
objects,  then  it  can  know  truth  when  it  sees  it ;  and  this  is  the  founda- 
tion of  certainty. 

Question.  But  does  not  every  man,  who  is  in  an  error,  think  that 
he  sees  truth  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  and  so  does  a  man  who  is  in  a  dream,  think  that  he 
sees,  and  talks  with  his  friends ;  but  a  man  who  is  awake  knows  that  he 
does  so ;  and  though  there  are  a  great  many  dreamers,  you  can  never 
persuade  a  man  vi;ho  is  awake  that  he  is  in  a  dream  ;  and  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  the  vigour  and  distinctness  of  perception  in 
error  and  truth,  as  there  is  between  the  delusions  of  a  dream,  and  the 
quick  and  strong  perceptions  of  a  man  awake.  And  thus  a  man  who 
sees  truth,  does  as  certainly  know  that  he  sees  it,  as  the  eye  does  that 
it  sees  light. 

Question.  And  do  you  then  resolve  all  certainty  into  your  own 
sense  and  feeling,  which  is  a  kind  of  natural  enthusiasm,  and  in  most 
men  nothing  else  but  the  strength  of  fancy  and  imagination  ? 

Answer.  No,  by  no  means !  I  feel  myself  certain  indeed,  but  my 
certainty  does  not  result  from  bare  confidence  and  assurance  that  I  am 
in  the  right,  which  men  may  have  who  are  in  the  wrong ;  but  firom  the 
clear  and  irresistible  evidence  of  reason,  which  pierces  the  mind,  as  light 
does  the  eye,  and  captivates  the  understanding  into  a  full  and  immove- 
abJe  assent     I  have  such  reasons  for  what  I  believe  as  do  abundantly 


jutiiBfy  me  in  die  traUi  and  certainty  of  my  faith ;  and  when  I  feel  the 
eridence  and  conviction  of  reason,  I  feel  myself  certain. 

Question.  But  still  the  same  question  returns,  How  you  are  cer- 
tain of  your  reason  ?  For  all  men  pretend  to  some  reason  or  other  for 
what  they  helieve,  Lnd  think  their  reason  certain,  or  else  they  would  not 
believe  it. 

Answer.  Right,  and  will  think  themselves  certain  still,  till  you 
have  confuted  their  reasons,  and  convinced  them  that  they  are  mis- 
taken. For  there  is  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  reasonable  creatures, 
but  to  rectify  their  mistakes,  and  by  strong  and  solid  reasons  to  confute 
the  vain  and  empty  appearance  of  it.  And  if  you  can  do  this,  I  shall 
very  gladly  hear  you,  and  when  you  please,  will  give  you  the  particular 
reasons  of  my  fedth. 

Question.  What,  do  you  mean  that  I  should  dispute  all  the 
points  in  controversy  between  us  ?  There  is  a  task  indeed  I  There 
will  be  no  end  of  wrangling  at  this  rate.  No,  no !  since  you  are  not 
certain,  and  cannot  be  certain  in  your  way,  I  will  direct  you  how  you 
may  be  certain,  without  troubling  yourself  with  disputes. 

Answer.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  I  am  very  certain ;  or  however 
you  can  never  convince  me  that  I  am  not  certain,  without  hearing  what 
the  reasons  of  my  faith  are,  and  proving  them  to  be  uncertain ;  for  my 
certainty  is  founded  upon  reason^  and  if  my  reasons  be  certain,  what 
should  make  me  uncertain  ? 

Question.  Do  you  not  see  that  reason  itself  is  uncertain  ?  How 
do  men  differ  in  their  reasons  ?  What  contrary  expositions  of  Scripture 
do  they  give,  and  what  certainty  then  is  there  in  this  way  ? 

Answer.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  not  say,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  true  reason,  or  that  irut  reason  is  uncertain,  or  that  Scripture  truly 
expounded  is  an  uncertain  rule.  Now  though  other  men  reason  fool- 
ishly, and  interpret  Scripture  perversely,  what  is  that  to  me  if  I  reason 
rightly,  and  expound  Scripture  truly;  as  I  believe  I  do,  and  shall 
believe  so,  till  you  can  prove  that  I  do  not.  My  certainty,  I  told  you, 
is  founded  upon  certain  evidence,  and  you  can  never  shake  my  certainty 
till  you  can  shake  that.  It  would  be  great  and  contemptible  weakness 
in  me  to  distrust  the  most  plain  and  convincing  reason,  because  you 
tell  me  that  other  men  are  of  another  mind ;  if  you  can  prove  that  their 
reason  is  better  than  mine,  I  will  yield  to  the  best  reason;  but  I  cannot 
renounce  my  reason,  while  I  believe  it  true,  nor  suspect  it  while  I 
bdiete  it  certain. 

Question.  When  two  men  differ  in  their  opinions,  and  oppose 
reason  to  reason,  must  not  one  of  them  be  mistaken  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  may  be  both ;  but  neither  of  them  thinks  him- 
self mistaken  merely  because  they  differ  fix>m  each  other ;  for  that 
would  end  the  dispute.  If  the  differences  in  religion  were  an  argument 
•gainst  the  certainty  of  all  religions,  there  were  an  end  of  religion ;  for 
vtfaliiUUty  itself  could  not  escBpe,  which  is  denied  by  more  Chr\Btuiu& 
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tlian  believe  it;  and  therefore  those  who  would  be  certain,  must  look 
well  to  the  reasons  of  their  fidth :  and  those  who  will  prove  my  &ith  to 
be  uncertain,  must  prove  that  the  reasons  on  which  I  believe,  are  either 
false  or  uncertain ;  and  those  who  are  not  contented  with  this,  quarrel 
with  the  state  of  human  nature,  and  may  help  themselves  as  they  can. 

This,  I  think,  is  sufficient  for  a  Preface  to  this  Discourse.  Let  but 
Protestants  maintain  their  ground,  and  not  be  persuaded  that  they  have 
no  certain  foundation  for  their  faith,  till  Papists  have  confuted  the  par- 
ticular reasons  of  their  faith,  and  I  dare  undertake,  they  will  never  see 
any  reason  to  question  their  faith,  nor  find  any  want  of  an  infallible 
judge. 

But  yet,  since  some  men  so  despise  that  certainty  which  results 
firom  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  things,  in  comparison  with  tn« 
fallibUity^  let  us  briefly  consider  what  the  true  notion  of  infallibility  is, 
and  how  much  it  excels  a  certainty  of  knowledge. 

First,  then,  I  observe,  that  infallibility  belongs  to  persons,  not  to 
things.  A  proposition  cannot  he  fallible  or  infallible,  but  true  or  false; 
for  fallible  signifies  that  which  can  be  deceived,  infallible  that  which 
cannot  be  deceived,  and  therefore  can  be  applied  only  to  intelligent 
beings,  who  are  capable  of  either.  So  that  to  say  that  any  proposition 
is  infifdlibly  true,  besides  the  impropriety  of  the  expression,  adds  nothing 
to  truth ;  for  that  which  is  true  is  true,  and  can  neither  be  more  nor  less 
true. 

Secondly.  Perfect  infallibility  is  nothing  else  but  an  universal  cer« 
tainty  of  knowledge :  as  for  instance,  God  only  is  infallible  by  nature ; 
but  infallibility  is  a  negative,  and  there  are  no  negatives  in  the  Divine 
Nature ;  and  therefore  if  we  would  understand  what  God's  InfiEdlibility 
is,  we  must  reduce  it  to  some  positive  perfection,  and  that  can  be 
nothing  else  but  Infinite  Knowledge ;  for  this  reason  we  say  that  God 
is  infallible,  because  he  knows  all  things,  and  he  who  knows  all  things 
can  never  mistake.  So  that  it  is  knowledge  which  is  the  perfection  ; 
infiallibility  is  only  a  mode  of  speech  to  signify  the  most  perfect  certainty 
of  knowledge.  '   U 

Thirdly.  And  therefore  infallibility  is  not  opposed  to  certainty  of 
knowledge,  with  respect  to  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  perception ; 
for  infallibility  is  nothing  else  but  certainty,  and  such  a  certainty  as 
results  from  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  reason  and  nature  of 
things,  as  it  is  in  God,  which  is  only  true  infallibility.  Tliere  is  no  dif- 
ference between  Certainty  and  Infallibility  in  God,  and  the  difference 
between  the  certainty  of  creatures  and  the  infallibility  of  God  is  tliis, 
that  the  one  is  a  finite  and  the  other  an  infinite  knowledge.  For 
nothing  can  be  by  nature  infallible  but  infinite  knowledge ;  but  a  finite 
knowledge,  which  does  not  extend  to  every  thing,  may  in  some  things 
be  deceived^  but  as  far  as  it  reaches  it  may  be  certain;  and  that  is  a  kind 
of  a  finite  infallibility.  A  fisdlible  creature  does  not  signify  a  being 
wAwb  can  never  be  certain,  but  a  being  which  has  not  a  natural  know- 
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ledge  of  all  Uungs,  and  therefore  may  be  deceived  in  ibose  things  which 
are  without  the  sphere  of  its  knowledge ;  and  therefore  it  is  as  absurd  to 
say  that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  any  things  because  we  are  not  infallible, 
as  to  say  that  we  can  know  nothing  because  we  do  not  know  all  things. 

Fourthly.  And  therefore /a/^t6t7£7^,  or  infaUihility,  do  not  alter  the 
nature  of  certainty.  What  is  the  certainty  of  God  but  those  clear  and 
bright  ideas  of  truth  in  the  Divine  Mind  ?  For  He  is  not  certain 
because  he  is  infallible,  but  he  is  infallible  because  he  is  certain ;  and 
thus  in  proportion  to  that  distance  which  is  between  God  and  creatures, 
our  certainty  is  nothing  else  but  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  and 
perception  of  the  reason  and  nature  of  things ;  and  wherever  this  is, 
how  fallible  soever  the  person  is  in  otiier  matters,  he  is  certain  so  far ; 
and  to  demand  any  farther  reason  of  certainty  than  the  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge  of  things,  is  to  demand  some  other  reason  of  certainty  than 
knowledge ;  and  thus  we  may  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  God,  as  well  as 
of  men,  if  we  do  not  allow  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  to  be  cer« 
tainty;  for  there  is  nothing  beyond  this. 

Fifthly.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  as  to  things  which  are  know- 
able  by  the  light  of  nature,  our  certainty  results  from  the  clear  and 
distinct  perceptions  of  our  own  minds,  and  depends  on  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  our  natural  faculties.  As  for  instance,  those  impressions 
which  our  senses  make  on  us,  and  those  perceptions  they  awaken  in  our 
minds,  are  so  strong  and  forcible,  that  they  create  a  natural  certainty, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  whether  what  we  see,  and  feel,  and  hear,  be  real 
or  not ;  those  natural  ideas  and  notions  we  have  in  our  minds,  those 
first  principles  of  reason  and  discourse,  appear  so  plain  and  self-evident 
to  us,  that  we  can  no  more  question  them  than  our  own  beings  and  seek 
for  no  other  proof  of  them  but  their  own  natural  evidence.  As  that 
both  parts  of  a  contradiction  cannot  be  true.  Tliat  nothing  can  be  and 
not  be,  at  the  same  time.  That  no  power  can  make  that  never  to  have 
been  which  once  was.  That  nothing  that  ever  was  not  can  be  without 
a  cause.  These  propositions  are  so  self-evident,  that  the  mind  assents 
to  them  without  demanding  any  other  proof  but  themselves;  which 
shews  that  the  very  highest  certainty  of  all  is  nothing  else  but  an  intuit 
tive  knowledge,  or  the  mind's  seeing  and  discerning  that  natural  evi- 
dence which  is  in  things;  and  those  who  will  not  allow  a  clear  and 
distinct  knowledge  to  be  the  foundation  of  certainty,  must  reject  all 
self-evident  principles,  which  we  can  have  no  other  proof  of  but  them- 
selves, at  leastno  b  etter ;  for  we  cannot  reason  in  vifinitum^  and  there- 
fore must  come  to  some  first  principles,  which  arc  known  only  by  their 
own  light  and  evidence. 

Next  to  this,  are  those  notions  and  ideas  which  arc  so  easy  and 
natural  to  our  minds,  that  most  men  believe  them  by  a  kind  of  natural 
sense  and  instinct,  without  reasoning  about  them ;  and  those  who  have 
no  mind  to  believe  them,  yet  cannot  rid  their  minds  of  them  ;  such  as 
the  Being  and  Providence  of  God,  and  the  essential  differencea  between 
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goorl  and  evil.  These  are  the  next  degree  to  self-evident  principles, 
for  they  are  natural  notions,  which  indeed  may  be  proved  by  reascm,  and 
must  be  so,  when  we  meet  with  men  who  will  deny  them ;  but  yet  a  well- 
disposed  mind  has  a  natural  bias  and  inclination  to  believe  them,  sees 
them  to  be  true  and  evident  without  reasoning  about  them.  This  Is 
very  plain,  the  less  of  reasoning  there  is  required  in  any  case,  the  more 
there  is  of  certainty.  First  and  self-evident  principles  admit  of  no 
reasoning,  natural  notions  require  none ;  and  as  for  all  other  matters, 
the  nearer  they  lie  to  first  principles  or  natural  notions,  the  more  certain 
and  evident  they  are :  nay,  we  have  no  other  certainty  of  the  deductions 
and  conclusions  of  reason,  but  their  manifest  connexion  to  some  prin- 
ciples and  notions  which  may  be  known  without  reasoning;  which 
shews,  as  I  said  before,  that  all  natural  certainty  is  at  last  resolved 
into  an  intuitive  knowledge;  and  the  certainty  of  reason  is  nothing  else 
but  the  connecting  those  things  which  we  do  not  know  by  nature  with 
those  which  we  do. 

Sixthly.  Where  natural  knowledge  and  natural  certainty  ends^ 
there  revelation  begins;  but  still  certainty  is  not  infallibility j  but 
evidence^  and  natural  evidence  too.  For  there  can  be  no  communi- 
cation between  God  and  creatures,  as  to  revealing  his  will,  but  by  the 
mediation  of  our  natural  faculties ;  whether  the  object  be  naturally  or 
supematurally  revealed,  we  have  only  our  natural  faculties  to  know  and 
understand  with,  and  therefore  we  can  have  no  more  than  natural 
evidence  of  supernatural  revelations,  tliough  this  evidence  is  owing  to 
supernatural  causes.  As  for  instance,  an  inspired  prophet,  though  he 
be  infallible  as  &r  as  he  is  inspired,  yet  it  is  not  his  infallibility  that 
makes  him  certain  that  he  is  inspired,  but  that  certain  evidence  he  lias 
that  this  revelation  comes  from  God ;  which  must  either  be  by  some 
external  and  visible  signs,  or  by  some  such  vigorous  impression  upon 
the  mind,  as  carries  its  own  evidence  witli  it ;  which,  what  it  is,  no  man 
can  know  but  he  who  has  it  As  for  those  who  are  not  inspired  them- 
selves, but  must  learn  from  inspired  men,  their  faith  must  depend  upon 
that  evidence  they  have  for  the  revelation ;  the  natural  notion  of  God*s 
veracity  is  the  reason  why  they  believe  what  they  know  is  revealed; 
they  must  use  their  own  faculties  to  understand  what  is  revealed,  and 
they  must  judge  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  a  revelation  from  such 
marks  and  characters  as  are  evident  either  to  sense  or  reason. 

So  that  injallibility  sounds  very  big^  but  signifies  very  little  in  this 
dispute ;  for  all  certainty^  whether  in  natural  or  revealed  knowledge, 
must  be  resolved  into  evidence,  not  into  infallibility.  Though  an  in- 
spired prophet  is  an  infallible  oracle  in  those  things  which  he  speaks 
by  inspiration,  yet  it  is  not  his  infallibility,  but  that  evidence  he  has 
that  he  is  divinely  inspired,  which  makes  him  certain ;  much  less  can 
any  man  be  infallibly  certain  who  is  not  infallible  himself,  how  many 
infallible  teachers  soever  there  are  in  the  world.  For  we  may  as  well 
say,  that  a  man  may  be  wise  with  another  man's  wisdom,  as  infallible 
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by  another  man's  infallibility.  Every  man  must  know  and  understand 
for  himself,  and  infallibity  b  only  such  a  perfect  degree  of  knowledge 
as  is  not  liable  to  any  mistakes ;  and  if  no  man  has  any  knowledge 
but  what  he  has  in  himself,  then  he  has  no  degree  of  knowledge  but 
what  he  has  in  himself,  and  therefore  can  never  have  an  infaUible 
knowledge,  unless  he  himself  be  infallible. 

Suppose  then  we  should  grant  that  the  Pope  or  Church  of  Rome 
were  in£dlible,  what  advantage  has  a  Papist  for  certainty  above  a 
Protestant?  Does  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  make  them  all  infallible  ? 
And  if  every  Papist  be  not  infistllible,  then  they  can  have  no  more  cer- 
tainty than  £dlible  creatures  are  capable  of;  and  so  much  1  hope  may 
be  allowed  to  fallible  Protestants.  The  authority  of  a  revelation  in 
matters  divinely  revealed,  answers  to  natural  evidence  in  things  know* 
able  by  the  light  of  nature ;  as  we  cannot  doubt  of  things  which  are 
plain  and  evident  to  our  understandings,  so  we  cannot  doubt  of  what 
we  know  is  revealed  by  God ;  but  then  as  we  must  use  our  reason  to 
judge  of  the  natural  evidence  of  things,  so  we  must  use  our  reason  to 
judge  of  the  truth,  and  evidence,  and  sense  of  a  revelation ;  and  it  is 
the  same  mind  and  the  same  understanding  which  must  judge  both  of 
natural  and  revealed  knowledge ;  and  if  our  understandings  be  not 
in&llible,  I  know  not  how  an  infallible  judge,  or  an  infallible  revelation, 
which  are  external  things,  should  bestow  an  internal  infallibility  on  us. 
And  therefore  after  all  their  brags  of  infallibility,  Papists  themselves 
must  be  contented  if  they  can  be  certain ;  for  if  infallibility  did  signify 
somewhat  more  than  certainty,  yet  certainty  is  the  most  that  a  fallible 
creature  can  have ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  any  creature  to  have  infal- 
libility, who  is  not  infallible  himself.  And  this  I  hope  will  make  them 
a  little  more  favourable  hereafter  to  Protestant  certainty ;  for  whatever 
can  be  objected  against  certainty  in  general,  as  distinguished  firom 
infallibility,  will  as  effectually  destroy  the  Popish  as  the  Protestant 
certainty;  for  Papists  are  no  more  infallible  creatures  than  Protes- 
tants are. 


A    DISCOURSE, 

SfC. 


Tlie  Paper.  I  am  not  satined  tvith  the  foundation  of  the  ProteS" 
tant  religion.  For  if  God  has  certainly  left  no  visible  Judge  qfcon-^ 
iroversies  (as  ne  assert)^  and  yet  grant  that  there  are  things  necessary 
to  salvation  to  be  believed^  as  well  as  things  to  be  practised;  and  that 
the  Scriptures  are  to  a  demonstration  not  plain  even  in  what  we  dare 
not  disown  to  be  fundamentals,  as  the  Trinity^  S^, 

Answer,  These  objections  against  the  Protestant  resolution  of 
faith,  strike  not  only  at  the  foundations  of  the  Protestant  religion,  but 
of  Christianity  itself.  For  if  the  dispute  were  about  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  by  such  arguments  as  they  can  prove  the  Christian 
religion  to  be  true,  we  will  prove  the  Protestant  religion;  which  is 
nothing  else  but  the  Christian  religion  purged  from  the  corruptions 
and  innovations  of  Popery.  Now  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  hear  a 
Popish  priest  in  a  dispute  with  Turks  or  Pagans  about  Christianity, 
urge  the  authority  of  a  visible  judge  of  controversies ;  and  if  there  be 
no  way  to  instruct  an  infidel,  who  cannot  be  presumed  to  own  the 
auUiority  of  any  judge,  what  the  Christian  religion  is,  and  to  convince 
him  of  the  truth  of  it,  but  by  reason  and  Scripture,  either  this  is  a  good 
way,  or  there  is  no  certain  foundation  for  Christianity.  And  let  any 
man  shew  me  a  reason  why  Christians  may  not  understand  their 
religion  the  same  way  that  heathens  must  be  taught  it.  Tliis  was  the 
way  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  took  with  Jews  and  heathens,  and 
they  had  no  other  way  to  take  with  them. 

The  Jews  had  a  written  law,  which  no  authority  could  contradict ; 
and  therefore  our  Saviour  did  not  only  work  miracles,  but  appealed  to 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  both  for  the  authority  of  his 
person,  his  miracles^  and  his  doctrine,  and  left  every  man  to  his  own 
liberty  to  judge  for  himself  what  he  must  believe ;  which  shews  that 
miracles  themselves  are  no  authority  against  the  written  law,  for  then 
the  Jews  could  have  had  no  pretence  for  their  infidelity,  and  there  had 
been  no  reason  for  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  have  disputed  with  them 
out  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  heathens  had  no  standing  revelation,  and  therefore  the  bare 

authority  of  miracles  was  sufficient  to  confirm  the  testimony  which  the 

apostles  gave  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  which  he 

preached ;  and  those  who  would  not  believe  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 

miracles f  were  convinced  by  reason  and  argument;  for  thus  St  Paul 
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disputed  with  the  philosophers  at  Athens,  as  well  as  with  the  Jews; 
and  thus  the  primitive  doctors  dealt  with  the  infidels  in  their  days,  as 
we  learn  from  those  many  excellent  apologies  which  they  wrote  in 
defence  of  Christianity.  But  then  those  who  did  believe  at  first  upon 
the  authority  of  miracles,  were  particularly  instructed  in  the  faith  of 
Christ  out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which,  though  they  were 
originally  given  to  the  Jews,  yet  are  the  venerable  records  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  wliich  the  apostles  had  recourse  in  expounding  the 
Christian  doctrines. 

Thus  Christianity  was  taught  at  first,  and  if  this  be  not  a  solid 
foundation,  the  Christian  faith  has  none ;  neither  Christ  nor  his  apos- 
tles, though  they  were  infallible,  made  their  own  infallibility  the  only 
reason  of  men's  faith,  but  referred  them  to  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
which  they  expounded  to  the  conviction  of  all  honest  and  teachable 
minds;  and  if  they  would  not  believe  upon  these  terms,  they  must 
continue  infidels. 

And  that  this  way  of  resolving  faith  into  the  authority  of  a  visible 
judge  was  not  known  in  the  Christian  Church  even  in  the  apostles'  days 
(and  yet  methinks  St  Peter's  authority^  if  he  had  any  such  authority, 
should  have  been  better  known  in  those  days  than  at  such  a  distance  of 
time),  b  evident  from  those  early  heresies  which  sprang  up  in  the 
Church.  For  let  any  reasonable  man  tell  me  how  it  is  possible  there 
ever  should  have  been  any  heresy  in  the  Church,  if  all  Christians  had 
received  the  authority  of  an  infallible  judge  together  with  their  Chris- 
tianity :  men  might  have  renounced  Christianity  and  the  visible  judge 
together ;  but  had  they  then  acknowledged  a  visible  judge,  it  had  been 
a  contradiction  to  pretend  to  the  name  of  Christians,  and  to  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  the  infallible  chair.  Had  there  been  a  visible  judge  of 
controversies  in  the  apostles'  days  known  to  all  Christians,  it  had  been 
impossible  there  should  ever  have  been  any  heresies  in  the  Church,  as 
those  men  must  grant  who  think  it  necessary  there  should  be  such  a 
visible  judge  to  make  all  men  of  a  mind,  and  to  prevent  the  rise  and 
growth  of  heresies ;  which  must  suppose  that  the  authority  of  a  visible 
judge  would  do  this,  or  else  this  argument  cannot  prove  the  necessity 
of  a  visible  judge :  if  then  the  appointment  of  a  visible  judge  would 
certainly  prevent  all  heresies,  and  yet  from  the  beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity there  have  been  heresies  in  the  Church ;  this  is  a  demonstration 
that  there  was  no  visible  judge  in  those  days. 

Well,  but  if  there  be  no  visible  judge  of  controversies,  how  shall  we 
arrive  at  any  certainty  in  our  religion  ?  For  the  Scriptures  are  to  a 
demonstration  not  plain,  even  in  what  we  dare  not  disown  to  be  funda- 
mentals, as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Now,  First,  suppose  there  are  some  difficult  passages  in  Scripture, 
which  are  not  obvious  to  every  common  understanding,  can  we  not 
therefore  understand  what  is  plain,  because  some  things  are  difficult  ? 
Can  anything  be  plainer  than  the  Brst  and  second  commandments)  not 
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to  give  divine  wonbip  to  any  being  but  the  supreme  God,  and  not  to 
wonhip  God  by  images  and  pictures  ?  Can  anything  be  plainer  than 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds  ? — than  St  Paul's 
discourse  against  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue?  Can  anything  be 
plainer  than  what  is  evident  to  our  very  senses,  that  bread  and  wine  are 
not  transubstantiated  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?  Men  who 
will  believe  contrary  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  contrary  to  the 
evidence  of  sense  and  reason,  which  certainly  ought  to  be  consulted  in 
expounding  Scripture,  who  would  prove  that  to  be  in  Scripture  which  is 
not  in  it^  or  that  not  to  be  in  Scripture  which  is  there,  have  some 
reason  to  complain  of  the  obscurity  of  Scripture ;  for  the  Scriptures  were 
never  written  to  prove  what  such  men  would  have  proved;  but  yet 
they  may  be  very  plain  to  men  who  only  inquire  what  the  Scripture 
teaches,  without  forcing  such  senses  upon  it  as  it  does  not  teach. 
Those  who  will  prove  that  from  Scripture  which  is  not  in  it,  to  be  sure 
must  prove  it  very  obscurely,  and  then  to  excuse  the  obscurity  of  their 
expositions,  charge  the  Scriptures  with  obscurity.  Though  all  things 
arc  not  equally  plain  in  Scripture,  yet  all  men  may  understand  what  is 
plain ;  and  it  is  a  strange  perverseness  to  say  nothing  is  plain  in  Scrip- 
ture, because  some  things  are  not  plain ;  or  that  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  the  sense  of  plain  texts,  because  there  are  some  obscure  texts. 

Secondly,  I  do  affirm,  that  everything  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed 
is  plain  in  Scripture.  For  else  how  should  we  know  tliat  we  must 
believe  it,  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation  ?  But  then  by  plain,  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  plain  to  every  man,  and  at  the  first  sight ;  but  it  is 
plain  to  men  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  and 
have  skill  and  ability  to  do  it ;  and  may  be  made  plain  to  every  man 
who  has  the  common  understanding  of  a  man,  without  any  bias  and 
interest,  who  will  attend  to  the  instructions  of  the  learned.  And  this 
is  reason  enough  to  call  it  plain,  if  learned  men  by  study  and  industry 
can  understand  it,  and  if  the  unlearned  may  be  taught  to  understand  it. 
Thus,  mathematical  demonstrations  are  certainly  plain,  for  if  demon- 
strations be  not  plain,  nothing  is ;  but  yet  it  is  not  every  man  can 
understand  them  without  a  teacher;  but  since  those  who  do  study 
mathematics  can  understand  them,  and  any  man  of  ordinary  capacity, 
who  will  attend  to  the  instructions  of  a  skilful  master,  may  understand 
them,  we  may  call  them  plain,  though  they  are  not  obvious  at  the  first 
sight.  For  this  purpose,  Christ  appointed  an  order  of  men  in  his 
Church,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  study  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  to  teach  others,  not  to  impose  on  their  faith  by  their  mere  au- 
thority, which  our  Saviour  has  expressly  warned  us  against,  to  call  no 
man  Master  upon  earthy  and  which  St  Paul  expressly  discUims  being 
lords  of  their  &ith ;  but  to  open  their  understandings,  and  by  easy 
steps  to  lead  them  into  the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  he 
taught  his  disciples  himself,  as  appears  from  all  his  sermons ;  thus  the 
apostles  taught  the  Christians  of  their  days;  and  this  is  the  only 
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tnching  I  know  of ;  for  to  teach  men  to  believe  without  understanding, 
is  to  teach  them  to  believe  they  know  not  what,  nor  why. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  plain  in  Scripture :  an 
assertion  which  strikes  at  the  very  fundamentals  of  religion,  and 
justifies  all  the  ancient  heresies,  which  can  never  be  confuted  but  out  of 
the  Scriptures.  For,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Scriptures,  or 
not  ?  If  it  be  not  there,  how  comes  it  to  be  an  article  of  our  faith  ? 
And  if  it  be  not  plain  in  the  Scriptures,  how  can  any  man  tell  it  is 
there,  when  it  is  not  plain  tliat  it  is  there  ?  The  primitive  fathers,  who 
opposed  those  ancient  heretics,  wrote  great  volumes  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  from  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore,  I  presume,  did 
think  it  might  be  proved  from  Scripture. 

This  being  a  doctrine  which  can  be  known  only  by  revelation,  if  it 
is  not  plain  in  Scripture  it  is  plain  nowhere,  and  so  not  the  object  of 
oar  faith,  unless  they  can  shew  us  another  Revelation  besides  and  above 
die  Scriptures.  The  only  argument  the  Paper  urges  to  prove  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  not  to  be  plain  in  Scripture,  is.  That  some  denied 
the  divinity  of  the  Son^  some  believed  the  Holy  Ghost  not  to  be  a 
separate  Person^  but  only  an  attribute  of  God :  that  is,  whatever  some 
men  deny,  is  not  plain ;  and  therefore  Christianity  itself  is  not  plain, 
because  Jews  and  Turks  and  heathens  deny  it.  Is  the  form  of  baptism 
pUunly  contained  in  Scripture,  to  baptize  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  And  yet  many  of  the  ancient  heretics, 
who  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  would  not  use  this  form ; 
which  is  as  good  an  argument  that  this  form  is  not  plain,  as  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  And  indeed,  if  one  be  plain,  the  other 
must  be,  unless  we  will  say.  That  we  are  baptized  in  the  Name,  that  is, 
into  the  faith  and  worship  of  creatures. 

The  Paper.  And  I  think  the  assembling  those  Councils  ne  receive 
as  general,  shews  that  their  opposers  mere  considerable. 

Answer.  How  considerable  ?  For  numbers,  or  interest^  or  zeal,  or 
authority  ?  They  were  inferior  upon  all  these  accounts  to  the  general 
enemies  of  the  Christian  faith:  and  why  should  not  the  number  of 
infidels  be  as  good  an  argument  against  Christianity  as  the  number  of 
heretics  against  any  one  article  of  the  Christian  faith  ?  But  this  is  a 
fatal  instance  to  the  Popish,  as  well  as  the  Protestant  resolution  of  faith, 
and  somewhat  worse ;  for  the  Scriptures  never  complied  with  heretics, 
bat  the  pretended  visible  judge  did,  when  the  pope  of  Rome  subscribed 
the  Arian  confession.  But  what  course  did  these  Nicene  fathers  take 
to  confute  the  heresy  of  Arius  ?  Did  they  not  allege  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  for  it?  Consult  their  writings,  and  see  what  their 
reasons  are ;  and  when  such  a  venerable  council  thought  the  Scriptures 
dear  and  plain  in  this  point:  is  the  dissent  of  heretics  a  greater 
aigument  that  they  are  not  plain,  than  the  determination  of  such  a 
eooncil  that  they  are?  That  this  was  the  constant  doctrine  of  the 
Catholie  Church  from  the  lime  of  the  apostles^  was  a  good  confirmatiioii 
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that  they  expounded  Scripture  rightly.  But  had  it  been  possible  that 
there  should  have  been  a  traditional  article  of  faith,  which  the  Scripture 
said  nothing  of,  mere  unscripturai  tradition  could  be  no  sufficient 
foundation  of  faith,  and  that  for  this  reason,  because  we  could  not  be 
sure  what  the  original  of  such  a  tradition  was.  For  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  give  us  the  most  certain  account  what  their 
faith  was,  and  how  ancient  soever  any  other  doctrine  may  be,  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  it  came  from  the  apostles,  if  there  be  nothing  of  it 
in  the  Scriptures. 

The  Paper.  And  thai  those  good  fathers  did  not  think,  after  their 
witnessing  out  of  Scripture  and  tradition  the  belief  handed  down  to 
them  from  father  to  son,  that  the  Christians  had  so  much  as  a  liberty  qf 
examining  after  thetri ;  since  they  positively  anathematized  all  those 
that  did  not  receive  their  decrees  ;  for  which  if  they  had  no  authority, 
the  primitive  fathers  were  the  greatest  tyrants  in  the  world  to  refuse 
the  blessed  means  qf  salvation  to  those,  that,  for  ought  appeared^  were  as 
sincere  as  themselves  ;  and  the  generality  qf  dissenters  made  Scripture 
their  rule^  as  well  as  we  do.  This  I  do  not  allege,  that  I  know  of  any 
truly  general  council  we  reject,  but  this  appears  to  me,  that  in  the  best 
qf  times  there  was  thought  a  power  left  in  the  Church  without  appeal 
to  every  man's  reason ;  and  the  guides  of  the  Church  did  not  think 
a  man  safe,  though  he  to  the  best  qf  his  understanding  did  expound 
ScripturCy  if  he  did  not  follow  the  sense  of  the  Church. 

Answer,  This  paragraph  is  designed  to  prove  that  tliere  is  a 
power  in  general  councils  to  determine  controversies  of  faith,  without 
appeal  to  every  man's  reason ;  and  tliat  the  fathers  assembled  in  those 
first  councils  did  believe  they  had  such  a  power,  that  when  once  they 
had  determined  what  the  true  faith  was,  no  man  might  examine  it  after 
them.  Now  whatever  the  fathers  of  the  council  believed  of  them- 
selves, it  is  plain  other  men  did  not  believe  it.  The  heretics  whom 
they  condemned,  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  the  council ; 
which  yet  they  would  certainly  have  done^  had  it  been  the  general 
belief  of  Christians  in  that  age,  that  the  decrees  of  general  councils 
were  final  and  conclusive,  to  be  believed  by  all  men,  and  to  be  ex« 
amined  by  none.  For  the  most  obstinate  heretics  could  never  have 
outfaced  such  a  prejudice  as  this.  Afler  the  Council  of  Nice,  the 
Others  did  appeal  to  men's  private  reason,  if  writing  books  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be  such  an  appeal,  as  is  evident  from 
the  writings  of  Athanasius,  Hilary,  St  Augustine,  and  others.  Nay, 
it  is  strange  there  should  be  so  many  other  councils  convened  about 
the  Arian  controversy  after  the  decision  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  if  that 
had  put  an  end  to  all  farther  disputes  and  appeals;  which  is  a  good 
argument  tliat  the  Christians  did  not  then  think  that  the  authority  of  a 
council  was  so  sacred,  that  no  man  must  question  it,  when  succeeding 
councils  examined,  and  many  times  reversed  the  decrees  of  former  coun- 
cibj  nay,  that  councils  which  were  not  general  should  make  bold  with 
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the  decrees  of  general  councils ;  which  is  but  a  degree  removed  from 
erery  man's  private  reason. 

But  the  council  anathematized  all  those  that  did  not  receive  their 
decrees ;  and  does  this  prove  that  they  denied  all  Christians  a  liberty  of 
examining  after  them  ?  Might  they  not  declare  such  doctrines  to  be 
damnable  heresies,  and  reject  such  men  out  of  their  communion  without 
believing  their  decrees  to  be  so  inMible  and  sacred  that  no  man  must 
eaumine  them  ?  Do  not  the  Protestant  Churches  do  this  without  pre- 
tending to  such  an  absolute  authority  over  men's  faith  ?  A  fallible  man 
who  is  certainly  assured  that  any  doctrine  is  a  damnable  heresy,  may 
declare  it  to  be  so.  And  if  he  have  any  such  authority  in  the  Church, 
he  may  cast  such  men  out  of  communion.  And  this  is  all  that  an 
anathema  signifies,  and  all  this  may  be  done,  and  yet  men  dispute  on 
and  judge  for  themselves ;  and  therefore  to  denounce  an  anathema,  does 
not  prove  that  he  that  does  it^  has  such  an  infallible  and  uncontrolUble 
authority,  as  must  silence  all  disputes,  and  captivate  men*s  reasons  and 
understandings  to  his  dictates. 

As  for  that  passage,  That  the  guides  of  the  Church  did  not  then  think 
a  man  safe^  though  he  to  the  best  of  his  understanding  did  expound 
Scripture,  if  he  did  not  follow  the  sense  of  the  Church,  it  has  some- 
thing of  truth,  but  a  great  deal  of  sophistry  in  it  It  is  so  far  true, 
that  a  man  who  embraces  damnable  errors  is  not  safe,  how  firmly  soever 
he  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  them,  and  that  it  is  very  hazardous  to 
contradict  the  sense^  not  of  any  council,  which  may  be  a  packed  conven- 
ticle of  heretics,  nor  of  any  particular  age  of  the  Church,  which  may  be 
very  ignorant  or  very  corrupt,  but  of  the  universal  Church  in  all  places 
and  ages ;  but  in  tliis  sense  it  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose.  And 
if  the  meaning  be,  as  it  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  man  to 
use  his  own  reason  and  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  coun- 
dlsy  it  may  sometimes  be  so,  and  sometimes  not,  as  the  council  is. 
And  whatever  the  event  be,  every  man  must  judge  of  that ;  it  may  prove 
dangerous  to  a  man  to  use  his  reason,  if  he  do  not  use  it  rightly ;  but 
yet  there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  every  man  must  use  his  reason,  or  act  like 
a  fool. 

But  possibly  it  will  be  asked,  what  authority  then  do  we  allow  to 
councils  ?  And  I  shall  very  freely  speak  my  mind  of  it.  First,  In  cases 
that  are  doubtful,  the  judgment  of  so  many  wise  and  learned  and  pious 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  a  very  probable  argument 
of  the  truth  Of  their  decrees ;  and  no  modest  man  will  openly  oppose 
what  they  determine,  unless  it  appears  that  there  was  something  of 
£sction  and  interest  at  the  bottom,  or,  that  the  reasons  whereby  they 
were  overruled  were  so  weak  or  ludicrous  as  to  render  their  judgments 
contemptible.  For  if  the  opinion  of  one  learned  man  be  so  considerable, 
much  more  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  so  many  great  and  good  men. 
Secondly,  The  authority  of  ancient  councils  is  very  considerable ;  as 
they  were  credible  witnesses  of  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  practice,  and 
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the  constant  fidth  of  the  Church  in  the  preceding  ages;  which  is  a 
mighty  satisfaction  to  find  hy  these  venerahle  records,  that  what  we 
now  helieve  was  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the  best  and  purest  ages, 
before  it  was  divided  by  schisms  and  factions,  or  corrupted  with  ease  or 
liberty,  or  wanton  disputes.  Thirdly^  General  or  national  councils 
have  authority  to  determine  what  doctrines  shall  be  publicly  professed 
and  taught  in  their  Churches,  and  be  made  the  articles  of  Church-com- 
munion, as  it  must  necessarily  be,  if  there  be  any  authority  in  the 
Church.  For  it  is  fit  that  tlie  ^th  of  the  Church  should  be  one,  and 
those  who  have  the  government  of  the  Church  must  have  the  care  of 
the  faith.  But  then  this  authority  does  not  oblige  any  man  to  believe 
as  the  Church  believes,  and  to  receive  all  such  decrees  without  exami- 
nation ;  but  only  if  we  will  live  in  communion  with  such  a  Church,  we 
must  own  the  faith  of  that  Church,  for  she  will  allow  none  to  communi- 
cate with  her  who  do  not.  Now  if  the  fisiith  and  worship  of  such  a 
Church  be  pure  and  orthodox,  the  Church  is  in  the  right  in  requiring 
obedience  and  conformity  to  her  decrees  and  constitutions,  and  those 
who  refuse  it  must  answer  it  both  to  God  and  men.  If  her  faith  be 
corrupt,  she  abuses  her  power  in  imposing  it  on  Christians,  and  no  man 
is  bound  to  believe  wliat  is  false,  because  the  Church  defines  it  to  be 
true.  If  you  ask  whose  judgment  ought  to  take  place,  the  judgment  of 
the  Churchy  or  of  every  private  Christian  ?  I  answer,  The  judgment  of 
the  Church  of  necessity  must  take  place  as  to  external  government,  to 
determine  what  shall  be  professed  and  practised  in  her  communion ; 
and  no  private  Christian  has  anything  to  do  in  these  matters.  But 
when  the  question  is,  what  is  right  or  wrong,  true  or  fidse,  in  what  we 
may  obey,  and  in  what  not  ?  Here  every  private  Christian,  who  will 
not  believe  without  understanding,  nor  follow  his  guides  blindfold^  must 
judge  for  himself,  and  it  is  as  much  as  his  soul  is  worth  to  judge  right. 
For  if  he  reject  the  ^th  and  the  communion  of  the  Church,  without  a 
just  and  necessary  cause,  he  is  a  heretic  and  a  schismatic,  liable  to  the 
censures  of  the  Church  in  this  world,  and  to  the  vengeance  of  God  in 
the  next  If  he  reject  an  erroneous  and  corrupt  communion,  he  incurs 
the  censures  of  the  Church,  which  in  most  Christian  kingdoms  are 
attended  with  some  temporal  inconveniences ;  and  if  he  embrace  it,  he 
is  in  danger  of  a  future  judgment  For  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind^ 
they  shall  both  fall  into  the  ditch.  These  are  the  proper  limits  of  all 
human  authority,  both  in  Church  and  State.  Below  this  there  is  no 
authority,  and  above  it,  it  is  not  human  authority;  for  a  blind  obe- 
dience can  be  due  to  none  but  God,  and  he  himself  seldom  exacts  it.  If 
we  will  grant  governors  and  subjects  to  be  men,  who  have  the  use 
of  their  own  reason  and  judgment,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  case  of 
authority  and  subjection  otherwise  than  thus ;  that  the  faith  and  judg- 
ment of  governors,  influences  and  directs  their  government,  and  gives 
laws  of  fiuth  and  manners  to  subjects,  and  the  private  judgment  of 
subjects  directs  them  how  hi  they  are  to  believe  and  obey  their 
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goyemon,  and  God  himself  judges  between  them,  and  by  his  providence 
prevents  or  overrules  all  those  disorders  which  may  happen  either  in 
Church  or  State  in  this  worlds  and  rewards  or  punishes  both  governors 
and  subjects  according  to  their  deserts  in  the  next  And  this  super- 
sedes all  £eurther  disputes  about  some  hard  cases,  or  the  sincerity  or 
insincerity  of  governors  or  subjects ;  for  every  man  must  of  necessity 
judge  for  himself,  and  God  will  govern  and  judge  us  all ;  which  there 
could  be  no  pretence  for,  if  we  had  not  the  free  exercise  of  our  reason 
in  the  government  of  ourselves. 

The  Paper.  Bui  I  know  it  is  urged,  the  Church  of  England  is 
guided  by  antiquity  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture;  hut  every  one 
knows  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  that  too,  even  for  scholars,  at 
least  I  am  told  so;  for  no  Church  admits  of  all  that  is  ancient,  for 
several  heresies  are  so  ;  and  since  we  say,  number  makes  nothing  for 
truth,  and  that  all  men  may  err,  and  that  there  is  no  certain  mark  by 
msible  succession  to  find  out  which  are  true  believers,  in  this  confusion 
the  Church  of  England  must  be  very  fortunate,  not  to  retain  too  muchy 
MS  the  Arians  and  Macedonians,  &c.  say  we  do,  or  too  little,  as  the 
Romanists  My. 

Answer.  The  Church  of  England  indeed  has  regard  to  the,  doc- 
trine of  the  primitive  Church  in  expounding  Scripture ;  not  that  she 
fetches  all  her  expositions  from  ancient  writers,  but  that  she  takes  care 
not  to  expound  Scripture  in  contradiction  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
Church  contained  in  the  ancient  creeds ;  and  it  requires  no  great  skill 
in  antiquity  to  know  what  this  faith  is  which  we  repeat  every  day  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  And  this  is  a  good  argument  that  we  expound 
Scripture  rightly^  when  the  sense  we  give  of  it  is  what  the  words  and 
reason  of  the  text  import,  and  agrees  with  the  &ith  of  the  first  and 
purest  ages  of  the  Church.  Had  we  no  ancient  records,  we  could  find 
out  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  in  all  necessary  points  of  faith ;  but  the 
traditionary  doctrine  of  the  Church,  where  the  tradition  is  plain  and 
dear,  and  therefore  easy  to  be  known,  is  a  great  confirmation  of  those 
interpretations  we  give  of  Scripture  in  conformity  to  the  ancient  belief, 
and  confutes  all  the  evasions  and  criticisms  of  heretics.  For  when  the 
words  of  Scripture  may  with  some  art  be  expounded  to  diflferent  senses, 
either  to  justify  some  new  or  ancient  heresies,  or  the  Catholic  fi^ith, 
we  need  not  doubt  but  that  is  the  true  sense  which  agrees  with  the 
uniform  belief  of  the  primitive  Church,  who  were  the  best  judges  what 
the  fiiith  of  the  Apostles  was,  by  whom  the  Scriptures  were  written. 
And  though  there  were  indeed  very  ancient  heresies,  yet  nothing  is 
pbuner  in  ecclesiastical  history,  than  the  distinction  between  those 
ancient  heresies  and  the  Catholic  £uth,  and  therefore  scholars  cannot 
easily  mistake  them.  And  as  for  those  who  are  unlearned,  that  short 
and  ancient  summary  of  the  Catholic  &ith,  contained  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  expounded  by  the  Nicene  feithers  in  their  Creed,  which  is 
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in  every  body's  hands,  and  part  of  our  daily  or  weekly  service,  is 
security  enough  against  all  fundamental  mistakes. 

The  Christians  of  the  Church  of  England  have  a  very  plain  and 
easy  resolution  of  their  faith.  As  for  the  positive  articles  of  faith,  we 
have  the  ancient  Creeds,  which  have  been  received  in  all  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles ;  and  which  the  most 
perverse  heretics  cannot  deny  to  have  been  the  Catholic  faith.  And  yet 
we  do  not  believe  these  merely  upon  the  authority  of  tradition,  but  be- 
cause we  find  all  tliese  doctrines  plainly  taught  in  Scripture ;  and  for 
this  the  meanest  Christian  need  not  depend  wholly  upon  the  authority 
of  his  guides,  but  has  liberty  to  examine  their  expositions,  and  the 
reasons  of  them ;  which  are  so  plain  and  convincing  in  the  great  and 
fundamental  articles  of  our  faith,  that  an  honest  man  who  meets  with 
a  skilful  guide,  may  satisfy  himself  about  it,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes. 

Now  what  greater  assurance  can  we  have  in  this  case,  than  the 
harmony  and  consent  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  which  confirm  and 
justify  each  other  ?  The  Apostles  no  doubt  preached  and  wrote  the  same 
things,  and  it  is  a  good  argument,  that  that  which  agrees  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  is  an  uncomipt  tradition ;  and  that  that  is  a  true 
exposition  of  Scripture  which  agrees  with  the  ancient  formularies  of 
faith,  delivered  down  to  us  by  an  unquestionable  tradition  from  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church. 

As  for  negative  articles,  about  which  is  our  only  controversy  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  since  nothing  can  be  an  article  of  faith  but  what 
Christ  or  his  Apostles  have  taught,  we  think  it  sufficient  to  reject  all 
such  doctrines  as  are  not  plainly  and  expressly  taught  in  Scripture ;  and 
this  the  meanest  Christian  with  the  help  of  a  guide  may  understand. 
For  (as  in  reason  it  must  be,  when  men  will  prove  that  to  be  in  the 
Scripture  which  is  not)  the  Scripture  proofs  which  are  urged  by  the 
most  learned  doctors  of  the  Roman  communion  for  their  peculiar  doc- 
trines, which  we  reject,  are  so  apparently  inconclusive,  that  it  requires 
very  little  skill  to  confute  them.  And  though  this  were  reason  enough 
of  itself  to  reject  any  doctrine  which  arrogates  the  authority  and  neces- 
sity of  an  article  of  faith,  that  the  Scripture  does  not  teach  it,  yet  in 
most  cases  we  can  shew,  and  that  to  the  conviction  of  the  meanest  un- 
derstanding which  is  honest  and  unprejudiced,  that  such  doctrines  are 
either  in  express  words,  or  by  pUin  and  necessary  consequence,  rejected 
and  condemned  in  Scripture,  which  is  somewhat  more  tlian  not  to  be 
taught  there;  because  it  b  certain  no  Church  can  have  authority  to 
teach  what  the  Scripture  condemns. 

And  then  as  for  authority,  we  appeal  to  the  best  authority  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  firtt  three  ages  after  the  Apontles,  who  are  the 
most  credible  witnesses  (which  is  all  the  authority  they  can  have)  of 
the  Apostolic  doctrine  and  practice,  and  can  plainly  prove  from  those 
venerable  records^  that  the  doctrines  and  practices  in  dispute  between 
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UB  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  either  never  taught,  or  actually  con- 
demned hy  those  primitive  fathers.  And  though  in  other  cases  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  ^rove  a  negative,  it  is  not  so  here,  because  the  proof 
lies  all  on  the  positive  side.  For  those  who  will  teach  such  doctrines 
and  practices  ought  to  prove  them ;  for  without  such  a  proof  they  are  to 
be  rejected  of  course ;  and  therefore  if  we  can  confute  their  proofs,  we 
need  do  no  more.  And  this  is  a  very  easy  task,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  first  three  centuries ;  for  since  they  themselves  are  now  ashamed 
of  the  counterfeit  Dionysius,  their  decretal  epistles,  and  such  like  spu- 
rious writings,  the  wisest  of  them  pretend  to  very  few  testimonies  from 
the  first  writers,  and  those  which  they  do  allege  are  such  lame  ones  as 
need  very  little  confutation. 

These  are  the  Protestant  grounds  of  faith,  as  it  is  professed  in  the 
Church  of  England;  and  there  is  but  one  material  objection  against  the 
certainty  of  this  way.  That  our  Dissenters  pretend  to  Scripture  as  well 
as  we,  and  so  most  heretics  have  always  done ;  and  as  for  antiquity,  the 
Church  of  Rome  makes  a  greater  noise  with  it  than  we  do ;  and  how 
then  can  a  plain  and  unlearned  man  choose  safely  in  such  a  variety  of 
judgments  and  opinions  ? 

Now  the  force  of  this  argument  consists  in  this, — That  because  some 
men  mistake,  no  man  can  be  in  the  right;  or  because  some  men  may 
confidently  believe  they  are  in  the  right,  when  they  are  in  the  wrong, 
therefore  no  man  can  be  sure  that  he  is  in  the  right ;  which  pretence 
would  be  laughed  at  in  all  other  cases  excepting  religion ;  and  here 
I  am  sure  it  deserves  to  be  so.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  con- 
fidence of  persuasion,  and  certainty  of  knowledge ;  the  prejudices  of 
education,  the  authority  of  guides,  the  bias  of  interest,  and  such  like 
fallacious  principles,  may  make  men  very  confident,  when  they  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  matter.  Or  men  may  reason  falsely,  and 
think  themselves  very  confident,  as  a  man  in  a  dream  does.  But  can 
no  man  be  certain  he  is  awake,  because  some  men  very  confidently  think 
themselves  awake  when  they  are  in  a  dream  ?  The  greatest  part  of  the 
world  pronounce  a  hasty  judgment  before  they  are  well  awake,  before 
they  have  considered  the  matter  throughly,  and  weighed  every  circum- 
stance of  it ;  and  a  man  who  has  but  half  considered  a  thing,  may  with 
very  good  reason  think  himself  certain  so  far,  and  yet  may  be  grossly 
mistaken,  because  there  is  another  half  which  he  has  not  considered. 
Every  man  is  sensible  of  this  when  he  corrects  a  mistake  ;  for  he  dis- 
covers something  which  he  had  not  thought  of  before,  which  makes  him 
alter  his  judgment  about  it ;  and  therefore  though  some  men  are  con* 
Jidenl  and  yet  mistaken,  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  no  man  can  be 
certain  when  he  reasons  rightly.  For  truth  lies  so  easy  in  a  man's 
mind  who  has  throughly  considered  things,  and  has  such  a  native 
brightness  and  lustre  in  it,  that  he  can  no  more  doubt  of  it  than 
whether  the  sun  be  up  when  he  sees  its  light. 


But  let  U8  consider  this  objection  particularly  with  reference  both  to 
Scripture  and  antiquity. 

first.  It  is  objected^— 7Aa^  hereiicspretendedihe  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture 08  weU  as  the  orthodox^  and  our  Dissentert  as  well  as  the  Church 
of  England.  But  what  then  ?  Is  the  Scripture  of  no  use  because 
some  men  use  it  ill  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  find  out  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture  because  some  men  put  a  false  sense  on  it  ?  Can  these  heretics 
be  confuted  out  of  the  Scripture,  or  not  ?  If  not,  why  do  we  charge 
them  with  heresy  ?  If  they  may,  how  are  such  heresies,  being  fathered 
on  the  Scriptures,  an  argument  against  studying  the  Scriptures,  and 
relying  on  their  authority?  For  we  cannot  confute  heresies  by  the 
Scripture,  unless  we  can  understand  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  we  may  find 
out  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  notwithstanding  that  heretics  put  a  wrong 
sense  on  it,  then  we  may  be  as  certain  that  we  understand  the  Scriptures 
aright  as  we  are  that  others  do  misunderstand  them.  But  besides  this, 
though  heretics  pretend  to  expound  Scripture,  yet  they  contradict  the 
Caith  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  therefore  dieir  case  differs  vastly 
from  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England^  whose  faith  is  founded  both 
on  Scripture  and  apostolic  tradition,  as  I  observed  before.  And  as  for 
our  Dissenters,  our  dispute  with  them  is  not  about  articles  of  faith,  but 
the  external  modes  and  circumstances  of  worship,  or  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  Church ;  and  the  question  between  us  is,  whether 
we  must  use  no  external  circumstances  of  worship  but  what  are  pre- 
scribed in  Scripture ;  or,  whether  the  constant  practice  of  the  Church 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  be  not  the  best  comment  on  Scripture  as 
to  the  external  government  of  it  ?  And  this«  I  think,  is  so  baffled 
a  cause,  that  the  Romanists  are  hard  put  to  it  when  they  use  that 
argument. 

Secondly.  As  for  antiquity,  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  a  great 
boast  of  it,  but  it  is  a  very  vain  one.  And  who  can  help  men's  pretend- 
ing to  antiquity,  when  it  is  apparently  against  them  ?  No  man  indeed 
can  be  a  competent  judge  of  this,  but  those  who  are  skilled  in  antiquity, 
and  have  examined  their  pretences.  But  there  are  some  considerations 
which  lie  obvious  to  every  man,  and  may  serve  to  direct  the  unlearned 
what  judgment  to  make  in  this  matter. 

1.  For  had  true  antiquity  been  on  their  side,  what  need  had  they 
of  spurious  and  counterfeit  authors  wherewith  to  make  some  appearance 
of  antiquity  ?  This  has  been  the  great  artifice  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
though  they  begin  now  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  since  the  learned  reformers 
have  discovered  the  cheat.  Who  pleases  may  see  some  account  of  this 
in  an  English  book,  entituled  Roman  Forgeries;  and  this  is  reason 
enough  to  suspect  their  pretences  to  antiquity;  for  no  man  takes  sanc- 
tuary in  falsehood  who  has  truth  on  his  side. 

2.  Another  evidence  of  this  is  their  corrupting  ancient  authors,  and 
because  they  can  find  nothing  in  them  to  their  purpose,  to  insert  some- 
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thing  which  is ;  hut  the  pkinest  and  most  honest  confession  of  this 
matter  is  thehr  Indtx  Eepurgatoritu^  which  corrects  the  fathers,  and 
orders  the  leaving  out  of  such  passages  as  make  against  them.  Now 
when  thej  are  forced  to  leave  out  and  put  into  the  fathers,  it  is  very 
suspicious  that  they  are  convinced  that  the  fathers  are  not  on  their  side. 

8.  Where  they  make  the  loudest  cry  of  antiquity,  the  Scripture  is 
either  against  them,  or  says  nothing  for  them.  And  though  we  allow 
the  ancient  practice  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  discipline  and  govern- 
ment to  he  a  good  pattern  for  us  to  follow  in  such  particulars  as  are  not 
expressed  in  Scripture,  if  they  comply  with  the  general  rules  and  direc- 
tions of  Scripture ;  yet  we  do  not  think  antiquity  itself  to  he  a  sufficient 
justification  of  any  doctrines  of  £uth,  or  new  acts  of  worship,  which 
either  the  Scripture  condemns,  or  does  not  teach ;  and  this  is  a  manifest 
difference  hetween  the  pretences  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  antiquity.  The  Church  of  England  justifies  her 
doctrines  and  practices  botli  from  Scripture  and  antiquity,  which  is  as 
sure  a  foundation  as  we  can  possibly  have.  The  Church  of  Rome 
alleges  antiquity  (such  as  it  is)  to  prove  such  doctrines  and  practices 
as  the  Scripture  either  condemns  or  knows  nothing  of.  Now  we  think 
the  Scriptures  have  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  are  a  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  manners,  and  that  no  other  antiquity  can  control  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.  As  for  instance :  suppose  the  Church  of  Rome  could 
prove  the  worship  of  images,  praying  to  saints  and  angels,  prayers  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  and  communion  in  one  kind,  &c.,  to  have  been 
anciently  practised  in  the  Church  (though  this  they  are  never  able  to 
prove);  yet  what  is  this  to  the  purpose,  when  the  Scripture  expressly 
condemns  the  worship  of  images,  and  giving  religious  worship  to  any 
other  being  but  to  God  only,  and  by  their  own  confession  says  nothing 
of  the  worship  of  saints ;  and  that  St  Paul  disputes  designedly  agamst 
prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue;  and  that  our  Saviour  instituted  his 
Supper  in  both  kinds,  and  commanded  them  to  drink  of  the  consecrated 
cup  as  well  as  to  eat  the  bread  ?  Though  I  have  a  great  reverence  for 
antiquity,  yet  if  St  Paul  in  his  days  pronounced  an  anathema  against 
angels  themselves,  who  should  preach  any  other  Gospel,  we  may  safely 
renounce  the  authority  of  any  Church  that  shall  contradict  the  express 
commands  and  institutions  of  Christ. 

To  conclude  this  argument  Were  antiquity  our  only  guide  and  rule 
in  matters  of  fiEuth  and  worship,  I  readily  grant  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
certain rule,  and  such  as  neither  the  learned  nor  the  unlearned  could 
buiki  their  faith  on ;  for  there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  opinions  and 
practices  in  other  ages  of  the  Church,  especially  since  the  fourth  cen- 
tury (from  which  the  Church  of  Rome  principally  dates  her  antiquity), 
as  well  as  in  our  own ;  which  shews  what  an  uncertain  foundation  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  for  her  faith,  as  for  all  those  doctrines  and  practices 
wherein  she  differs  firom  us,  which  have  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  and 
at  best  a  very  uncertain  one  in  very  late  antiquity.     But  this  does  not 
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concern  U8,  who  prefer  Scripture  antiquity  before  all  other,  and  own  no 
antiquity  in  contradiction  to  the  Scripture,  which  is  the  rule  and  founda- 
tion  of  our  faith ;  and  by  this  we  know  that  we  neither  retain  too  much 
nor  too  little,  because  we  teach  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  the 
Scripture  teaches. 

The  Paper.  But  it  is  replied.  The  Church  qf  England  gives  leave 
even  to  women  to  examine  the  truth  qf  what  they  teach ;  but  certainly 
this  is  a  compliment,  they  being  incapable  qf  examination,  neither  111- 
deed  are  statesmen,  lawyers,  the  busy,  nor  the  stupidly  ignorant.  For 
if  we  will  be  Judges  ourselves  qf  these  matters,  what  life  or  capacity 
is  sufficient  f  For,  in  Justice^  if  I  examine,  I  ought  to  hear  all  the 
several  pretenders  to  the  interpretation  qf  Scripture,  who  jnake  it  their 
rule  qf  faith,  so  to  examine  those  texts  that  make  against  us,  as  well 
as  those  for  us,  and  the  several  expositors.  For  in  affairs  qf  much 
less  importance,  people  are  thought  foolish  and  partial,  let  one  party 
tell  his  story  to  a  seeming  demonstration ^  not  to  preserve  another  ear 
for  the  other  side  before  he  determines,  if  he  must  judge  at  all. 

Answer.  The  lightness  of  this  expression  of  complimenting  does 
not  savour  of  a  serious  mind  in  matters  of  so  vast  importance.  Did  our 
Saviour  then  compliment  his  hearers,  when  he  commanded  them  to 
search  the  Scriptures;  for  he  had  women,  and  very  busy  people  who 
heard  liis  sermons?  The  poor  and  the  ignorant,  and  the  despised 
people,  publicans  and  sinners,  received  the  Gospel,  which  does  not  so 
much  require  great  leisure  and  capacity  for  study y  as  an  honest  teach- 
able mind;  and  I  confess  I  think  it  a  great  reproach  to  the  Gospel  of 
our  Saviour  to  make  it  so  much  an  art  and  a  mystery,  tliat  none  but 
great  scholars  can  understand  it  Scholars  indeed  have  made  an  art, 
and  a  mere  disputing  art  of  it ;  and  heretics,  who  have  corrupted  the 
Gospel,  have  endeavoured  by  perverse  comments  to  make  plain  places 
obscure ;  and  the  Church  of  Rome  has  countenanced  this  pretence  more 
than  any  other  Church  in  the  world,  to  frighten  people  from  reading 
that  book,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  book  that  ever  was  written 
against  Popery.  And  after  all  their  talk  of  the  obscurity  of  Scripture, 
their  denying  the  people  the  tee  use  of  it  is  a  plain  confession  that  they 
think  it  too  plain  against  themselves,  so  plain  that  every  ordinary 
Christian  would  be  able  to  see  it. 

But  if  so  very  few  people  are  able  to  judge  of  the  disputes  in 
religion,  what  course  shall  women  and  other  persons,  whom  the  Paper 
makes  such  incompetent  judges,  take  ?  Suppose  they  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  are  now 
assaulted  by  Popish  priests  to  go  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  must 
tliey  make  this  change  with  reason,  or  without  it?  Must  they  judge 
for  themselves,  or  forsake  one  church  and  choose  another  without  judg- 
ment? Or  can  women,  or  busy,  or  ignorant  people,  more  easily  find 
out  the  true  Church  and  the  infallible  judge,  than  they  can  read  in 
Scriptuje  that  they  must  worship  none  but  God; — that  they  must  not 
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ironhip  images  and  pictures ; — that  they  must  pray  to  God  in  a  known 
tongue,— «nd  celebrate  the  Supper  of  our  Lord  by  drinking  of  the  cup, 
as  well  as  by  eating  the  bread?  Whoever  ventures  to  forsake  the 
communion  of  a  church,  wherein  he  was  baptized  and  educated,  I  am 
sure  ought  to  be  able  to  judge,  whether  he  be  or  no ;  and  those  who 
confess  they  are  not  able  to  judge,  ought  to  be  kept  where  they  are ; 
for  it  is  safer  to  continue  in  a  church  without  judgment,  than  to  forsake 
it  without  reason  and  judgment  In  the  first  case,  the  providence  of 
God  in  our  birth  and  education  will  make  some  apology  for  our  in-i 
voluntary  mistakes.  But  if  we  wantonly  leave  one  church  and  go  to 
another,  without  being  able  to  judge  of  either,  the  act  is  wholly  our 
own  choice ;  and  if  we  leave  a  better  for  a  worse,  we  must  take  what 
follows ;  and  therefore  this  is  the  most  improper  argument  in  the  world 
to  be  used  by  one  who  is  wavering  between  two  churches ;  for  if  he 
must  not  use  his  own  private  judgment,  I  cannot  guess  how  he  should 
either  choose  or  refuse.  Those  who  challenge  a  liberty  of  judging  for 
themselves,  which  is  the  undoubted  right  of  all  reasonable  creatures, 
may  change  as  they  see  reason,  and  at  their  own  peril  if  they  choose 
wrong.  But  those  who  disclaim  all  right  and  capacity  of  judging, 
must  continue  as  they  are,  and  take  their  chance ;  for  they  may  as  well 
choose  their  faith  as  tlieir  guide,  whom  they  will  in  all  things  believe. 

But  still  the  force  of  the  objection  is  not  answered, — That  he  who 
will  judgCj  must  judge  upon  the  whole  matter^  and  therefore  m9^  be 
able  to  know  and  answer  whatever  is  said  to  the  contrary  ;  which  the 
greatest  number  of  men,  as  well  as  women,  are  7iot  able  to  do.  But 
if  this  be  true,  the  greatest  number  of  men,  as  well  as  of  women,  must 
never  believe  there  is  a  God,  or  that  Christ  came  from  God  to  declare 
his  will  to  the  world.  For  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  ever  heard, 
or  are  able  to  answer  the  tenth  part  of  the  arguments  of  atheists  and 
infidels  against  the  Being  of  a  God,  and  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
yet  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  authority,  or  a  judge  of  controversies  in 
these  matters ;  for  we  must  first  believe  there  is  a  God,  and  that  Christ 
came  from  God,  before  we  can  believe  that  he  has  appointed  a  judge  of 
controversies.  So  that  we  must  either  say,— 7*Aa/  common  people,  who 
have  not  time  nor  abilities  to  understand  and  answer  all  the  objections 
which  are  made  against  the  existence  of  a  God,  can  have  no  good 
reason  to  believe  there  is  a  God:  or,  we  must  grant,  that  men  may 
have  student  reason  to  believe  some  things,  without  being  able  to 
answer  all  possible  objections  which  are  made  against  them. 

The  plain  account  of  this  matter  is  this.  That  there  is  such  a  degree 
of  evidence,  arguments  so  plain  and  clear  and  convincing,  that  the  mind 
may  safely  acquiesce  in  them,  without  examining  or  answering  all  pos- 
sible objections  which  may  be  started.  Every  man  finds  this  in  himself, 
there  are  many  things  which  he  can  never  be  made  to  doubt  of,  though 
it  may  be,  he  has  but  one  plain  argument  to  prove  them.  Though  the 
phikieopher  dbputed  very  subtilly  against  the  possibility  of  motion,  he 
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could  penuade  none  of  his  scholars  that  motion  was  impossihle,  hecaiise 
they  saw  themselves  and  everything  else  move  every  day ;  which  was 
a  sufficient  confutation  of  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  brought  against 
motion.  If  I  have  any  one  unanswerable  argument  to  prove  that  a 
thmg  is,  or  that  it  is  not,  this  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  my  faith, 
though  I  cannot  answer  all  objections  against  it  For  there  are  no 
objections  of  any  force  against  a  plain  and  positive  proof,  but  such  as 
weaken  the  proof  itself,  and  they  indeed  must  be  considered,  but  all 
jother  collateral  difficulties  may  be  rejected ;  for  if  I  can  prove  that  a 
thing  is,  no  other  difficulties  about  the  nature,  notion,  or  operations  of 
such  a  being,  can  prove  that  it  is  not.  As  for  instance,  we  have  a  great 
many  positive  proofs  that  there  is  a  God,  especially  from  the  visible 
effects  of  his  power  and  wisdom  in  making  the  world.  Now  if  this  be 
a  good  argument,  and  nothing  can  be  said  against  it  which  can  move 
a  considering  man,  then  we  may  firmly  believe  there  is  a  God,  though 
there  may  be  a  great  many  difficulties  objected  against  the  notion  of 
a  God,  what  he  is,  and  how  he  made  the  world,  &c.,  which  do  not  prove 
that  tliere  is  no  God,  but  that  we  do  not  perfectly  comprehend  him. 
And  yet  this  is  generally  the  case,  that  where  there  is  one  plain  and 
evident  proof  for,  or  against  anything,  there  is  no  plain  and  evident 
proof  on  the  other  side ;  for  then  indeed  we  should  be  in  a  hard  case, 
could  there  be  plain  positive  proofs  for  both  sides  of  tlie  question.  It 
wilhbe  of  use  to  shew  this  more  particularly,  how  men  of  very  ordinary 
abilities  may  arrive  to  a  very  great  certainty  in  religion,  without  being 
able  to  dispute  the  point,  or  to  answer  all  possible  objections ;  and  the 
best  way  to  explain  this  to  the  meanest  understanding,  is  to  give  some 
particular  instances  of  it. 

It  is  a  great  dispute  between  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  whether 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  be  transubstantiated  into  the  natural 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ ;  which  I  think  a  plain  man,  who  will  believe 
his  senses,  may  determine  without  disputing.  Now  he  has  the  best 
evidence  that  he  possibly  can  have  for  anything,  that  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  are  still  bread  and  wine,  not  flesh  and  blood ;  for  all  his 
senses  tell  him  so.  And  he  who  will  sufier  himself  to  be  reasoned  out 
of  his  senses,  deserves  to  be  deceived ;  and  very  absurdly  complains 
of  want  of  evidence  and  certainty,  when  he  rejects  the  most  certain 
evidence  that  God  can  give  him.  In  matters  of  sense  the  testimony 
of  our  senses  is  certainly  the  best  evidence,  and  every  man  who  has  his 
eyes  in  his  head  can  see  whether  it  be  bread  and  wine  or  not ;  and 
therefore  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  create  certainty,  in  defiance  of  all 
objections  to  the  contrary. 

Thus  the  second  Commandment,  which  forbids  the  worship  of  all 

images,  without  any  restriction  or  qualification,  is  a  plain  and  express 

proof  against  image-worship.     For  whatever  apologies  may  be  made 

for  the  worship  of  images,  here  is  an  express  law  against  it,  in  such 

plain  terma  as  require  great  art  and  sophistry  to  evade  them,  but  no 
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art  to  ondentand  them.  Now  there  heing  a  positive  kw  against  the 
wonhip  of  images,  and  no  law  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  to 
give  the  least  allowance  to  any  kind  of  image-worship,  any  man,  who 
will  believe  according  to  evidence,  must  condemn  image-worship,  what- 
ever other  unscriptural  arguments  or  authorities  may  be  alleged  for  it 
And  I  know  no  need  there  is  of  any  dbpute  in  the  case,  if  men  will  be 
determined  by  the  divine  law. 

Thus,  if  there  be  a  supreme  infjedlible  head  of  the  Church,  he  must 
have  been  appointed  by  Christ,  and  that  in  such  plain  words,  that  every 
body  may  know  who  he  is,  and  what  his  authority  is.  But  Christ  has 
done  no  such  thing,  and  therefore  there  is  none;  and  this  alone  is 
evidence  enough  to  satisfy  the  meanest  man  in  this  matter,  without 
disputing.  For  if  Christ  hath  appointed  no  supreme  in&llible  judge, 
I  am  sure  all  the  arguments  in  the  world  cannot  make  one.  This  is 
so  plain  and  evident,  that  a  man,  who  will  be  convinced  by  reason, 
cannot  resist  it ;  for  though  no  pretence  of  usefulness  or  necessity  can 
prove  that  there  is  such  a  judge,  yet  that  Christ  has  appointed  no 
audi  judge,  evidenUy  proves  that  there  is  none ;  for  he  cannot  be, 
unless  he  is  evidentiy  appointed  by  Christ ;  and  yet  he  is  not  evidentiy 
iqypointed,  unless  it  be  in  such  plain  words  as  admit  of  no  reasonable 
dispute.  So  that  this  whole  controversy  about  the  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  an  Infallible  Judge,  issues  in  this  one  point,— -iFFi^^Afr 
ChrUt  hath  appointed  such  a  head  and  judge?  ^d  there  is  but  one 
way  to  prove  it,  namely,  by  shewing  where  and  when  Christ  has  done 
this;  and  this  the  meanest  man,  without  disputing,  may  judge  of;  for 
if  no  such  thing  plainly  appear,  tiie  want  of  evidence  for  it  is  all  the 
evidence  we  need  to  have  against  it. 

And  thus  it  is  in  most  of  the  disputes  between  us  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  especially  where  the  people  are  most  concerned,  they  are 
reduced  to  this  one  plain  question^  Whether  any  such  thing  was 
huiUuted  by  Christ?  Because,  without  such  an  institution  it  can 
have  no  virtue  m  it;  and  whetiier  it  be  instituted  or  not,  the  most 
mileamed  man,  who  can  read  the  Bible,  at  least  with  the  help  of  a 
guide,  may  satisfy  himself.  As  for  instance,  whether  the  Sacrament  of 
tiie  Lord's  Supper  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
dead?  Whether  the  laity  are  not  as  much  bound  to  drink  of  the 
sacramental  cup  as  to  eat  of  the  bread  ?  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  pray 
to  saints  departed,  and  to  make  them  our  advocates  and  intercessors 
with  God  ?  Whether  we  must  pray  to  God  in  a  language  which  we  do, 
or  do  not  understand?  &c.  I  say  nothing  can  justify  these  things,  but 
an  institution;  and  when  no  such  institution  appears,  it  is  a  vain 
thing  to  attempt  any  other  way  to  prove  the  lawfulness  or  usefulness  of 
them;  especially,  if  besides  the  want  of  such  a  positive  institution,  we 
have  plain  evidence  against  them,  and  such  as  every  man  may  under- 
stand. When  the  Scripture  tells  us.  That  Christ  has  by  one  offering 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified,  (Hebr.  ix.  25,26,  and  x.  14), 
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this  is  a  direct  proof  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  wherein  he  is 
offered  ten  thousand  times  every  day.  When  Christ  is  the  Priest  as 
well  as  the  Sacrifice,  and  can  be  offered  by  none  but  himself,  how  comes 
He  to  be  offered  by  a  mass-priest,  unless  He  as  well  as  the  bread  and 
wine  be  transubstantiated  into  Christ  ?  It  is  certain  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  the  popish  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  unless  the  bread  and 
wine  be  transubstantiated  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  we 
are  as  certain  as  our  senses  can  make  us,  that  there  is  no  transubstan«< 
tiation. 

As  for  the  half-communion,  it  is  confessed  that  Christ  did  institute 
his  last  Supper  in  both  kinds,  and  commanded  them  all  to  drink  of  the 
cup.  And  this  may  satisfy  any  man  who  does  not  believe  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  authority  to  repeal  the  institutions  of  Christ,  and 
to  forbid  what  he  has  commanded. 

And  when  St  Paul  assures  us  that  there  is  but  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man^  the  Man  Christ  JesuSj  one  would  think  this  evidence 
enough  against  the  mediation  of  saints  and  angels,  when  they  cannot 
shew  one  word  for  it.  For  as  for  their  distinction  between  mediators 
of  redemption  and  pure  intercession,  tliey  cannot  shew  it  in  Scripture, 
where  our  Redeemer  is  our  only  advocate.  And  when  Christ  himself 
enforces  and  ratifies  that  command  of  the  law,  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God^  and  him  only  shall  thou  serve ;  this  is  a  plain  argu- 
ment against  the  invocation  of  saints,  since  they  have  nothing  for  it 
And  when  there  is  no  authority  in  Scripture  for  praying  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  one  would  think  that  the  absurdity  of  the  practice,  and  the 
authority  of  St  Paul,  who  expressly  condemns  it,  were  evidence  enough 
against  it. 

So  that  though  men  may  be  at  the  needless  expense  of  a  great 
deal  of  learning  in  these  controversies,  yet  in  truth  there  is  no  learning 
required  to  understand  them ;  the  meanest  man  may  judge  for  himself. 
For  the  controversy  turns  upon  so  plain  a  point,  and  there  is  so  plain 
evidence  in  the  case,  that  an  honest  man  may  have  abundant  evidence 
and  satisfaction,  though  he  do  not  understand  one  word  of  all  the 
learning  wliich  is  lost  in  such  disputes. 

The  Paper.  In  short,  I  think  there  is  but  evidence  or  authority  to 
move  us  to  believe. 

Answer,  This  is  certainly  true  if  it  be  rightly  understood ;  that  is, 
if  by  evidejice  is  meant  the  evidence  of  sense  and  reason,  and  by  author^ 
ity,  the  authority  of  Scripture,  which  is  the  authority  of  God^  who 
spake  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  in  the  New,  and  the  authority  of  the  primitive  Churchy 
as  credible  witnesses  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  and  practice.  In  this 
sense  we  grant  that  our  faith  must  be  founded  both  upon  evidence  and 
authority ;  and  this  is  the  true  Protestant  resolution  of  faith ;  and  then 
the  only  fault  of  this  proposition  is,  that  evidence  and  authority  are 
opposed  to  each  other,  whereas  they  must  always  go  together  in  a  true 
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ntional  faith.  But  if  by  evidence  be  meant  all  the  arguments  whereby 
we  can  prove  the  truth  of  anything,  whether  from  sense  or  reason,  or 
Scripture,  or  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  and  by  authority  be  meant  the 
authority  of  a  visible  judge  of  controversies,  as  it  is  understood  in  this 
Paper,  then  at  best  this  is  a  very  precarious  proposition,  without  the 
least  shadow  of  truth,  that  either  evidence  or  authority  must  move  us 
to  believe ;  that  is,  that  our  faith  must  be  resolved  either  into  evidence, 
or  the  authority  of  a  visible  judge.  For  how  is  this  proved,  that  when 
there  wants  evidence  for  our  faith  we  must  believe  upon  the  authority 
of  a  visible  judge  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  more  natural  consequence,  that 
where  there  wants  evidence,  we  must  not  believe  at  all.  If  it  had  been 
first  proved,  that  God  had  appointed  a  visible  judge  to  direct  those  who 
cannot  judge  for  themselves,  there  had  been  some  pretence  for  saying, 
that  we  must  believe  either  upon  evidence,  or  upon  the  authority  of  a 
judge.  But  without  proving  this  first,  I  would  desire  any  man  to 
prove  to  me,  that  I  am  bound  to  believe  what  I  have  no  evidence  for, 
or,  which  is  all  one,  no  such  evidence  as  I  can  understand.  And  if  I 
be  not  bound  to  believe  without  evidence,  how  can  the  want  of 
evidence  prove  that  there  must  be  a  visible  judge,  into  whose  authority 
I  must  resolve  my  faith  ? 

The  Paper.    Evidence  to  the  generality  qf  people  is  impossible. 

But  I  have  already  proved  that  this  is  not  impossible,  but  the 
meanest  man,  with  the  help  of  a  learned  and  faithful  guide,  may  un- 
derstand the  Scriptures  in  all  things  necessary  for  a  Christian  to  know. 
But  suppose  at  present,  that  the  generality  of  people  cannot  do  this,  yet 
can  learned  men  do  it  ?  And  one  would  think,  if  there  be  any  evidence, 
at  least  learned  men  may  understand  it ;  for  that  which  is  not  evident, 
neither  to  the  learned  nor  to  the  unlearned,  I  fear  is  no  evidence  at  all, 
unless  there  be  such  a  kind  of  evidence  as  is  evident  to  nobody ;  and 
yet  the  Church  of  Eome  has  brought  things  to  a  fine  pass,  if  she  must 
be  f<»ced  to  deny  that  we  have  any  evidence  for  our  religion. 

Now  if  there  be  any  evidence  for  our  religion,  and  learned  men 
may  understand  it,  then  at  least  learned  men  may  judge  for  themselves, 
and  not  depend  upon  the  authority  of  any  other  judge.  And  thus  there 
is  no  needy  nay  there  can  be  no  use  of  a  visible  judge  for  the  learned 
part  of  the  world ;  for  to  say  that  learned  men  have  evidence  to  ground 
their  faith  on,  and  yet  must  not  believe  according  to  evidence,  but 
authority,  is  to  say,  tiiat  men  have  eyes  but  must  not  use  them  to  see 
tlieir  own  way,  but  must  follow  a  guide  blindfold.  And  yet  if  learned 
men  be  allowed  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves,  a  judge  of  controver- 
sies  will  signify  very  little ;  for  it  is  learned  men  who  start  difficulties 
and  manage  disputes,  and  are  the  authors  and  patrons  of  heresies. 
And  if  these  le»ned  men,  who  may  and  must  judge  for  themselves, 
differ  firom  each  other,  and  from  the  judge  of  controversies,  what 
remedy  is  there?  Nay,  if  learned  men  must  judge  for  themselves 
accor^g  to  the  evidence  they  have  of  things,  and  not  be  over-ruled  by 
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authority  witiiout  evidence,  there  can  be  no  visible  judge  of  controver- 
sies. For  an  authority  which  may  be  contradicted  (as  it  may  be,  if 
learned  men  must  judge  for  themselves)  can  be  no  authority  either  with 
the  learned  or  unlearned ;  for  the  unlearned  will  have  no  great  reverence 
for  that  authority  which  the  learned  may  contradict.  And  therefore 
whoever  will  have  a  judge  of  controversies,  must  not  lay  the  necessity 
of  having  such  a  judge  merely  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude, 
for  this  does  not  prove  that  learned  men  must  have  such  a  judge ;  nay 
it  proves  that  learned  men  need  no  such  judge,  if  ignorance  only  make 
him  necessary ;  and  if  there  be  not  a  judge  for  learned  men,  there  can 
be  no  judge  of  controversies ;  for  there  are  more  disputes  among  the 
learned  than  the  ignorant.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  only  made 
a  pretence  to  deceive  ignorant  people,  but  is  no  good  reason  for  a 
visible  judge;  for  there  can  be  no  visible  judge,  unless  he  judge  for 
the  learned  as  well  as  the  unlearned;  and  if  learned  men  must  not 
judge  for  themselves,  it  is  then  a  ridiculous  thing  to  talk  of  any  other 
evidence  than  the  authority  of  the  judge ;  for  what  does  evidence 
signify  if  no  man  must  use  it?  Nay,  upon  these  principles  it  is  a 
ridiculous  thing  to  distingubh  between  learned  and  unlearned  men  in 
matters  of  religion.  To  wliat  purpose  is  it  to  read  and  study  the 
Scriptures,  fathers,  and  councils,  when  they  must  not  exercise  their 
own  reason  or  judgment  about  them  ?  What  privilege  have  the  learned 
above  the  unlearned,  when  they  must  know  and  believe  no  more  than 
their  judge  will  let  them  ? 

The  Paper.  And  we  are  discouraged  from  the  quid  way  of  suh'* 
mission  to  the  cUrg%fs  authority,  by  your  telling  us,  that  no  assembly 
of  men  have  power  on  earth  to  bind  the  conscience. 

Answer.  How  comes  submission  to  the  clerg/s  authority  in  here  ? 
For  is  every  priest  the  judge  into  whose  authority  we  must  resolve  our 
faith  ?  This  indeed  is  the  last  resolution  of  faith  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
for  the  priest  is  the  immediate  guide  of  every  man's  faith  and  conscience ; 
and  after  all  the  talk  of  a  visible  judge,  the  people  know  nothing  more 
what  he  teaches  than  what  their  priest  tells  them,  who,  it  may  be,  him- 
self knows  little  of  the  matter.  And  I  cannot  see  what  greater  security 
this  gives  the  people  of  the  Roman  communion,  than  what  our  people 
have,  who  have  generally  as  wise  and  learned  and  honest  guides  as 
they,  to  say  nothing  more. 

But  who  ever  said.  That  no  assembly  qfmen  have  power  on  earth 
to  bind  the  conscience?  We  do  acknowledge  that  the  Church  has 
power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  conscience;  for  whatever  laws  she 
makes  for  the  edification  and  good  government  of  Christian  people, 
which  contradict  no  law  of  God,  and  are  agreeable  to  the  general  rules 
of  the  Gospel,  do  bind  the  conscience.  Nay,  in  matters  of  faith,  the 
authority  of  the  Church  is  so  sacred,  that  all  Christians  arc  bound  in 
conscience  quietly  to  submit  to  her  decisions,  where  there  is  not  plain 
evidence  against  them.    But  we  say  indeed,  That  no  man^  nor  assem- 
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hfy  €f  nten,  have  wch  authority  at  to  oblige  ua  to  beliene  all  their 
didaiei  and  decrees  without  examination^  much  less  contrary  to  the 
evidence  of  leiue,  reason^  and  Scripture^  and  the  judgment  and  prac^ 
iice  of  thefirtt  ages  of  the  Church  ;  and  therefore  we  do  not  require 
that  men  should  believe  merely  upon  the  authority  of  their  teachers, 
without  understanding  why  they  do  so.  But  this  I  hope  is  no  dis- 
couragement to  any  men  to  submit  to  the  instructions  of  their  guides, 
and  to  learn  from  them  what  they  are  to  believe,  and  why ;  and  this  will 
make  them  wiser  men,  and  more  understanding  Christians,  than  to  rely 
wholly  on  their  authority. 

The  Paper.  For  authority^  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  infinitely 
greater y  who,  it  is  to  he  feared^  at  least  has  an  appearance  of  succession 
and  visibility^  and  who  pretends  that  God  has  left  in  that  Church  such 
means^  so  happy  and  so  easy  to  attain  to  the  certainty  of  the  truths  that 
our  very  divines  wish  in  this  confusion  of  things^  God  had  so  ordered 
iifor  certainty  and  union. 

Answer.  This  is  a  strange  paragraph,  that  only  a  fear  of  an  appear- 
ance of  succession  and  visibility,  and  her  own  pretence  that  God  has 
made  her  the  visible  judge  of  controversies,  should  render  the  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Borne  infinitely  greater  than  of  any  other  Church ; 
which  are  very  little  things  to  give  so  great  an  authority. 

Bat  we  will  readily  grant  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  a 
visible  Church  in  a  constant  succession  of  bishops  and  pastors,  from  the 
Apostles'  days  till  now.  What  then  ?  How  does  this  give  her  a  greater 
authority  than  other  Churches,  wliich  have  as  visible  a  succession  as 
she  ?  The  Greek  Church  has  been  a  visible  Church,  and  preserved  her 
succession  from  the  Apostles  till  now.  The  Church  of  England  is  as 
visible,  and  has  as  good  a  succession  as  the  Church  of  Rome.  How 
then  does  succession  and  visibility  give  the  Church  of  Rome  a  greater 
authority  than  the  Greek  Church,  or  the  Church  of  England  ? 

It  is  a  mighty  weak  foundation  for  the  authority  of  a  judge  of  con«< 
Iroversies,  which  is  the  matter  in  question,  that  such  a  Church  has  a 
visible  succession  from  the  Apostles.  A  judge  of  controversies,  who 
shall  oblige  all  men  to  believe  his  determinations,  must  be  infallible ; 
unless  we  will  say,  that  God  has  obliged  us,  without  examination,  to 
believe  a  judge  who  may  err,  which  cannot  be,  unless  we  can  suppose 
that  God  may  oblige  us  to  believe  a  lie ;  for  thus  it  may  happen,  if  we 
are  always  obliged  to  believe  a  judge,  who  may  sometimes  err,  as  all 
fidlible  creatures  may.  This  shcvrs  what  a  poor  shift  it  is  which  some 
hite  writers  have  used,  and  which  this  Paper,  which  speaks  not  one  word 
of  infallibility,  seems  to  imitate,  to  set  aside  the  dispute  about  the 
in&llibility  of  the  Church,  which  they  can  make  nothing  of,  and  to 
insist  only  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  determine  controversies, 
as  a  visible  judge.  For  that  only  obliges  men  either  to  renounce  the 
communion  of  such  a  Churchy  or  to  submit  to  her  determinations,  not 
at  all  adventures  to  believe  as  the  Church  believes,  as  I  shewed  before ; 
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and  therefore  this  does  not  concern  the  dispute  about  the  resolution  of 
fidth. 

Now  if  the  judge  of  controversies  must  be  infallible,  how  does  a 
visible  succession  from  the  Apostles  prove  any  Church  to  be  infallible  ? 
This  is  no  natural  effect,  as  the  Romanists  themselves  grant ;  for  then 
the  successors  in  all  the  apostolical  chairs  must  be  infiUlible,  since  all 
the  Apostles  were  as  infallible  as  St  Peter ;  whereas  they  will  allow  this 
only  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  as  a  peculiar  prerogative  granted  to  him 
by  Christ ;  so  that  it  is  not  succession  or  visibility  which  proves  the 
Church  of  Home  to  be  the  infallible  judge  of  controversies,  which  is  the 
thing  this  Paper  insists  on,  but  they  must  return  to  the  good  old  argu- 
ments of  Tu  es  Petrus^  and  Pokc  ooes,  {Thou  art  Peter ^  and,  Feed  my 
9heepj2  which  I  perceive  the  author  of  this  Paper  was  ashamed  of;  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  take  a  needless  trouble  to  confute  them. 

If  indeed  they  could  prove  a  visible  succession  of  doctrine  and 
worship,  as  well  as  bishops,  from  the  Apostles,  that  they  believed  and 
practised  neither  more  nor  less  through  all  the  several  ages  of  the 
Church  to  this  day,  than  what  St  Peter  taught  them,  though  this 
would  not  make  them  the  judge  of  controversies,  yet  they  would  be 
good  witnesses  of  the  apostolical  faith,  and  there  would  be  great  reason 
to  inquire  what  their  faith  and  worship  are.  But  their  mere  succession 
from  the  Apostles  does  not  prove  that  they  have  neither  diminished  nor 
added  to  the  faith  of  the  Apostles ;  for  there  is  no  natural  necessity  that 
those  who  succeed  should  always  be  of  the  mind  of  their  predecessors. 
And  we  have  plain  evidence  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has,  in  several 
ages,  made  new  and  strange  additions  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  their 
succession  of  bishops,  without  a  succession  of  faith  and  worship,  is 
little  worth. 

And  yet  it  is  much  stranger  still,  that  the  pretence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  the  authority  of  a  judge,  should  be  made  a  reason  to  believe 
that  she  has  this  authority.  What  advantage  has  confidence  above 
modesty  over  weak  minds !  The  Church  of  England  might  pretend  this 
with  as  much  reason  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  she  disowning 
infallibility,  loses  all  claim  to  it,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  pretend- 
ing to  infallibility,  it  seems,  gains  a  right  to  it  by  possession  and  usurp- 
ation. 

But  the  argument,  such  as  it  is,  deems  to  be  this,  that  the  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England  wish  in  this  confusion  of  things  that  there 
were  a  judge  of  controversies,  and  therefore,  by  their  own  confession,  a 
judge  is  very  useful  and  necessary,  and  therefore  there  is  such  a  judge; 
and  no  other  Church  pretending  to  that  authority,  but  the  Church  of 
Rome,  therefore  she  alone  is  that  judge :  which  is  such  a  chain  of  con- 
sequences as  hang  together  by  magic,  for  they  have  no  natural  con- 
nexion. If  we  did  think  a  judge  of  controversies  useful,  does  it  hence 
follow  that  God  has  appointed  such  a  judge,  when  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  any  such  thing?    Or  if  God  had  appointed  such  a  judge,  does 
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the  Church  of  Rome  pretending  to  be  that  judge,  when  she  can  shew 
no  commission  for  it,  prove  that  she  is  so  ? 

But  the  truth  is,  whatever  divines  they  be,  if  there  be  any  such, 
who  wish  for  such  a  judge  to  unite  the  whole  Christian  Church  in  faith 
and  worship,  take  very  wrong  measures  of  things.  And  because  the 
true  understanding  of  this  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  end  this  contror 
Tersy,  I  shall  discourse  particularly  of  it. 

First,  then,  I  observe,  that  an  infallible  judge  of  controversies, 
whom  we  are  bound  in  all  cases  to  believe,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  of  human  nature.  Man  is  a  reasonable  creature,  and  it  is 
natural  to  a  reasonable  creature  to  understand  and  judge  for  himself;  and 
therefore  to  submit  to  any  man's  judgment,  how  infallible  soever  he  is 
presumed  to  be,  without  understanding  and  judging  for  ourselves,  is  an 
unnatural  imposition  upon  mankind.  This  destroys  human  nature,  and 
transforms  a  man,  who  is  a  knowing  and  intelligent  creature,  into  a 
senseless,  tliough  infallible  machine,  which  moves  by  external  direction, 
not  from  an  inward  principle  of  knowledge  and  life.  To  know,  and  to 
fellow  a  guide  without  any  knowledge  or  judgment  of  our  own,  are 
two  very  different  things ;  the  first  is  the  understanding  of  a  man,  the 
other  a  sort  of  knowledge  without  understanding.  For  though  I  had  an 
entire  system  of  true  propositions,  about  which  I  must  exercise  no  act 
of  reason  and  judgment,  but  only  receive  them  as  the  dictates  of  an 
infellible  judge,  this  is  not  human  knowledge,  this  is  no  perfection  of 
human  understanding.  No  man  is  a  jot  the  wiser  or  mbre  knowing  for 
all  this,  no  more  tlian  he  would  be  who  could  repeat  all  the  propositions 
in  Euclid,  and  believe  them  to  be  all  true  upon  the  authority  of  his 
master,  but  knows  not  how  to  demonstrate  any  one  of  them,  which  is 
to  understand  nothing  about  them.  Now  I  can  never  believe  that  God 
will  destroy  human  nature,  by  suspending  all  the  acts  of  reason  and 
judgment,  to  make  men  infallible ;  which  is  a  certain  way  indeed  to 
prevent  error,  to  let  men  know  and  judge  of  nothing,  that  they  may 
not  mistake ;  but  for  my  part,  I  value  knowledge  so  much,  that  I  had 
rather  venture  some  mistakes,  than  forfeit  my  understanding.  If  my 
fiuth  must  be  resolved  wholly  into  the  authority  bf  an  infallible  judge, 
though  I  may  think  I  understand  some  things,  yet  I  must  not  believe 
for  that  reason ;  for  then  I  must  believe  nothing  but  what  I  do  under- 
stand, and  see  a  reason  for,  which  makes  every  man  his  own  judge ;  but 
I  must  believe  my  judge  with  or  without  understanding,  without  the 
exercise  of  my  own  reason  and  judgment ;  which  may  make  us  good 
Catholics,  but  does  also  unman  us. 

But  you  will  say,  Are  me  not  bound  to  believe  infallible  teachers, 
whom  we  knon  to  be  infallible  f  And  has  not  God  in  several  ages  given 
suck  teackers  to  tke  world,  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Christ  and  his 
Apostles?  And  must  we  not  resign  up  our  understandings  to  tkemf 
And  does  tkis  unman  us  f  Why  then  may  we  not  resign  up  our  under" 
standings  to  an  infallible  judge  now,  as  we  ought  to  have  done^  had  we 
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lived  in  the  days  cf  Christ  and  hie  Apostles,  and  any  other  infallible 
teachers  f    Now  for  answer  to  this  consider, 

Secondly,  That  no  infallible  teacher  can  wholly  supersede  the  exercise 
of  our  own  reason  and  judgment.  For  though  the  immediate  autliority  of 
God  must  and  ought  in  all  cases  to  over-rule  us,  and  is  the  best  and 
most  rational  account  of  our  faith,  for  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than 
to  believe  God,  who  is  eternal  truth ;  yet  when  any  man  pretends  to 
teach  by  God's  authority,  we  must  in  the  first  place  judge  of  his 
authority,  and  not  believe  every  one  who  pretends  to  come  from  God ; 
which  resolves  the  very  reason  of  our  faith  into  our  own  private  judg« 
ment ;  and  therefore  by  this  rule  we  must  at  least  use  our  own  judgment 
in  the  choice  of  our  judge ;  which  in  our  present  case  will  infer  the  use 
of  our  own  reason  and  judgment  as  to  all  the  material  disputes  in 
religion,  and  make  such  a  judge  needless,  when  we  have  found  him :  of 
which  more  presently. 

Nay,  Secondly,  We  must  judge  of  the  doctrine  of  such  a  teacher  by 
sense  and  reason,  which  are  the  natural  principles  of  knowledge.  For 
let  a  man  pretend  ever  so  much  to  a  divine  autliority,  if  he  preach  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  sense  and  reason  of  mankind,  we  are  not  to  believe 
him,  no,  not  though  he  should  work  miracles.  For  we  must  believe 
nothing  comes  from  God  which  is  contrary  to  sense  and  reason,  which 
are  the  natural  notices  God  has  given  us  of  things ;  and  as  God  cannot 
contradict  himself,  so  we  can  never  be  surer  that  any  man  speaks  from 
God,  than  we  are  of  what  sense  and  reason  teach.  And  if  the  Church 
of  Rome  would  but  suffer  us  to  judge  thus  far,  we  should  have  an  in* 
fallible  demonstration  against  her  infallibility.  However  this  shews. 
That  the  most  infallible  teacher  cannot  destroy  our  natural  liberty  of 
judging;  for  we  must  judge  of  his  doctrine  by  sense  and  reason,  and  see 
that  it  contradict  neither ;  which  are  the  only  natural  principles  of  know- 
ledge we  have ;  which  is  therefore  to  exercbo  all  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment which  God  has  given  us. 

And,  Thirdly,  Though  we  must  receive  all  divine  and  supernatural 
truths  upon  the  authority  of  the  revealer,  yet  wc  must  own  our  own 
reason  and  judgment  to  understand  the  revelation;  which  cannot 
possibly  be  otherwise.  For  whoever  it  be  that  speaks  to  us,  whether 
God  by  an  immediate  voice  from  heaven,  or  a  prophet  inspired  by  God, 
we  have  no  way  to  understand  what  is  said,  but  by  our  own  natural 
faculties,  and  therefore  must  judge  of  the  sense  of  what  is  said,  just  as 
we  do  at  other  times  when  any  man  speaks  to  us.  And  if  we  were  not 
present  to  hear  the  prophet  speak,  but  have  his  revelations  delivered 
to  us  in  writing,  we  must  take  the  same  course  to  understand  such  a 
Divine  book,  as  we  do  any  other  human  writing:  if  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  it,  we  must  seek  for  somebody  to  help  us  to  understand  it, 
but  still  we  must  understand  for  ourselves,  for  nobody  else  can  under- 
stand for  us,  and  if  we  must  understand,  we  must  judge  for  ourselves 
too.     This  is  all  that  we  demand  or  desire,  a  liberty  to  understand  and 
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juid^  whai  God  would  kttoe  ua  bdieve  and  do  ;  and  this  the  most  in- 
fallible teacher  cannot  deprive  us  of,  any  more  than  he  can  oblige  us  to 
see  and  hear  with  other  men's  eyes  and  ears,  when  God  has  given  us 
eyes  and  ears  of  our  own. 

And  Fourthly,  Where  there  is  a  standing  revelation,  we  must  then 
judge  of  the  doctrine  of  all  succeeding  prophets,  how  infallible  soever 
they  be,  by  its  conformity  to  the  preceding  revelation.  We  must  never 
suppose  that  God  can  contradict  himself;  and  therefore  though  he  may 
improve  a  former  revelation  by  new  and  more  perfect  discoveries,  yet  he 
can  never  contradict  it;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  no  true  prophet  can 
contradict  a  true  revelation.  But  though  a  power  of  miracles  may  give 
^thority  to  a  new  prophet  to  expound  a  former  revelation,  and  to  im- 
pove  it,  yet  we  must  be  well  satisfied  that  the  doctrine  of  this  new 
prophet  be  agreeable  to  the  old  revelation ;  which  makes  us  judges  of 
the  sense  both  of  the  old  and  the  new  revelation.  For  it  is  impossible 
we  can  understand  their  agreement,  unless  we  can  judge  of  the  sense 
of  both. 

This  was  the  case  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  when  they  appeared 
in  the  world.  The  Law  of  Moses  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  were 
the  standing  revelation  which  God  had  given  to  die  Jewish  nation, 
whereby  they  were  to  try  all  prophets.  To  the  law  and  to  the  testi- 
mony ;  if  they  apeak  not  according  to  this  wordy  it  ia  because  there  is 
no  light  in  them  (Isaiah  viii.  20) ;  and  therefore  though  Christ  wrought 
more  and  greater  miracles  than  ever  Moses  did,  this  alone  had  not  been 
a  sufficient  reason  to  believe  liim,  had  not  his  person  answered  the 
types  and  predictions  of  the  Law,  and  his  doctrine  been  not  the  de- 
atruction,  but  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the  Mosaical  dispen- 
sation. To  this  trial  he  submitted  himself  and  his  doctrine,  appeals  to 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  requires  them  to  search  the  Scriptures^  for 
they  are  they  which  testify  of  me  (John  v.  35) ;  and  after  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead^  which  one  would  have  thought  had  been  sufficient  of 
itself  to  have  confirmed  his  divine  authority,  yet  he  proves  from  Scrip- 
ture, that  thus  Christ  ought  to  suffer^  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ;  and 
beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets^  he  expounded  unto  them  (the 
two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus)  the  things  concerning  himself  (Luke 
zziv.  26,  27).  And  this  course  the  Apostles  took  in  their  sermons. 
St  Peter  did  not  only  testify  to  the  Jews,  as  an  eyc-witncss,  that  Christ 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  but  proves  that  David  himself  had  prophesied 
of  this  (AcU  ii.  22,  &c.).  Thus  St  Paul  disputed  with  the  Jews  at 
Borne,  to  whom  he  expounded  and  testified  the  kingdom  of  God,  per- 
auading  them  concerning  Jems,  both  out  of  the  law  of  MoseSy  and  out 
cf  the  prophets^  from  morning  till  evening  (Acts  xxviii.  23).  Thus  his 
JBpistle  to  the  Romans  is  one  entire  dispute  about  the  obligation  of 
the  law,  and  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  from  the  types  and  pre- 
dictions of  the  law  itself.  So  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  certamly 
u  infidlible  teachers  as  ever  were  in  the  world,  yet  they  did  not  bear 
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men  down  merely  by  their  ioflEdlible  authority,  but  appealed  to  the  Scrip- 
tures,  and  to  every  man's  own  judgment  of  them,  and  God  had  ordered 
it  BO,  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  For  he  had  given  them  a  stand- 
ing  Revelation,  whereby  they  were  to  judge  of  all  new  prophets,  what- 
ever they  were ;  but  if  they  must  have  relied  on  the  bare  word  of  such 
prophets,  whom  they  were  to  try  by  this  revelation,  for  the  sense  and 
interpretation  of  it,  this  had  been  the  same  thing  as  to  take  their  own 
word  without  any  trial. 

Now  if  Christ  himself  never  pretended  to  any  such  authority,  Uiat 
all  men  should  believe  him  upon  his  own  word,  without  examining  his 
doctrine  by  the  Scripture,  or  exercising  their  own  reason  and  judgment, 
— can  we  think  that  he  should  give  any  such  authority  to  St  Peter  ? 
Nay,  when  it  is  evident  that  St  Peter  never  had  any  such  authority, 
and  never  could  exercise  it,  how  can  St  Peter's  successors  have  that  in 
his  right  which  he  never  had  nor  could  have  himself?  For  though  he 
was  an  infallible  teacher,  yet  every  man  had  a  L'berty  to  examine  what 
he  taught,  and  to  judge  of  it  by  its  conformity  to  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets. 

But  you  will  say,-^Could  not  Christ  have  appointed  an  infallible 
judge  of  controversies  in  his  Church  to  decide  all  disputes,  and  to  pre- 
vent heresies  and  schisms  ?  That  Christ  has  not  done  this,  I  shall  take 
for  granted,  till  I  see  some  better  proofs  of  it  than  I  have  yet  met  with. 
And  I  have  some  reason  to  think  such  a  judge  could  hot  be  appointed, 
whom  we  should  be  obliged  to  rely  on  with  implicit  fidth  without 
examination,  or  any  use  of  our  own  reason  and  judgment ;  and  that  is, 
because  it  was  impracticable  to  appoint  a  judge  upon  whose  bare  autho- 
rity we  are  bound  to  believe  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself.  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  did  not  assume  to  themselves  to  be  such  judges  in  their 
days ;  for  there  lay  an  appeal  from  them  to  Mosen  and  the  Prophets^  as 
you  have  already  heard,  and  so  there  does  to  this  day ;  and  if  I  must 
not  take  any  man's  word  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  I  must 
not  take  his  word  only  for  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  in  Christianity.  If 
I  may  to  this  day  examine  the  Gospel  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  as 
the  Jews  did  in  our  Saviour's  days,  then  I  must  judge  for  myself  too  as 
they  did,  and  not  believe  any  pretence  of  infallibility  against  my  own 
sense  and  reason.  I  cannot  compare  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  unless  I  understand  them  both ;  and  I  can  understand  and  judge 
only  with  my  own  understanding ;  and  if  I  must  have  done  thus,  though 
I  had  lived  in  our  Saviour's  days,  surely  I  must  do  so  now,  whatever 
infallible  teachers  there  may  be  in  the  world ;  which  I  think  is  a  demon- 
stration that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  such  infallible  judge  whom 
I  am  bound  to  believe  purely  upon  his  own  authority. 

But  it  may  be  objected, — That  thin  proves  too  muchj  and  under* 
mines  even  the  Protestant  resolution  of  faith  into  the  authority  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  as  an 
infallible  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  manners.    For  it  seems,  though 
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«e  pretend  to  tntn  their  infallibility^  yet  we  must  examine  their  doc- 
trine by  the  LaWj  and  not  believe  them  to  be  infallible  till  toe  have 
eat  in  judgment  on  their  doctrine,  and  approved  it  as  agreeable  to 
a  more  infallible  rule;  and  thus  we  believe  their  infaUibilily,  bex^ause 
we  like  their  doctrine:  not  believe  their  doctrine^  because  they  are 
infallible. 

Now  there  is  80  much  truth  in  this  ohjection,  that  I  cannot  believe 
that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  are  teachers  come  from  God,  unless  I  be 
satisfied  that  they  teach  nothing  contrary  to  any  former  revelation 
which  God  has  made  of  his  will ;  for  God  cannot  contradict  himself;  and 
therefore  whoever  contradicts  what  God  has  before  taught,  can  be  no 
true  prophet.  And  therefore,  though  miracles  alone  were  sufficient  to 
give  authority  to  Moses,  who  was  the  first  prophet  by  whom  God  made 
a  public  revelation  of  his  will,  yet  miracles  alone  were  not  sufficient  to 
give  authority  to  any  succeeding  prophets,  but  their  doctrine  also  must 
be  examined  by  its  conformity  to  the  Law :  for  though  miracles  gave 
them  authority  to  make  new  revelations,  yet  not  to  contradict  the  old. 
So  that  to  examine  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  by  the  Law, 
10  far  as  to  see  that  they  do  not  contradict  it,  is  no  more  than  to 
examine  whether  they  be  true  prophets  or  not,  as  all  men  ought  to  do 
before  they  believe  any  pretenders  to  prophecy.  But  when  it  appears 
that  they  do  not  contradict  the  Law,  then  that  power  of  working 
miracles,  wherewith  they  are  endowed,  obliges  us  to  believe  them  in  every 
thing  else  upon  their  own  authority.  And  thus  we  own  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  to  be  infallible  teachers  (and  consequently  receive  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  as  an  infallible  rule  of  the  Christian  faith), 
because  they  were  men  endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  and  did  not 
in  their  preaching  contradict  any  former  revelation  of  God's  will.  And 
this  is  all  that  we  do,  or  need  affirm,  to  destroy  the  pretences  of  an  infal* 
lible  judge ;  for  if  I  must  still  judge  for  myself  whether  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel  do  not  contradict  the  Law,  then  I  must  judge  for  myself 
both  of  the  sense  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel,  or  else  I  cannot  judge 
whether  they  agree  or  disagree ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  infallible 
judge  to  whom  I  must  submit  my  own  reason  and  judgment  in  this 
inquiry ;  for  that  were  to  own  his  infallibility  before  1  know  whether  he 
is  infidlible  or  not 

Though  I  must  believe  whatever  an  infallible  judge  teaches,  yet  I 
must  not  believe  him  till  I  know  him  to  be  infallible;  and  I  should 
think  no  pretender  to  infallibility  should  exempt  himself  from  such  a  trial 
as  all  the  prophets  after  Moses,  even  Christ  and  his  Apostles  themselves 
submitted  to ;  that  is,  to  have  their  doctrine  tried  by  a  standing  revelation. 
Now  suppose  the  Pope,  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  set  up  for  this  infal- 
lible  judicature.  Before  I  can  own  their  infiedlibility,  I  must  at  least 
examine  whether  what  they  teach  does  not  contradict  the  LaW  and  the 
IVopbeto ;  for  thus  I  may  and  must  examine  the  Gospel  itself;  and  if  in 
any  one  thing  they  plainly  and  directly  contradict  the  Iaw,  I  have 
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nothing  more  to  do  with  their  inMihility ;  for  no  man  can  be  infidlibla 
who  mistakes  in  any  one  thing. 

The  Church  of  Rome  then  teaches,  That  we  may  give  rdigi(m» 
worship  to  taints  and  angels  and  images.  Having  the  Law  of  Moses 
in  my  hand  I  turn  to  it,  and  according  to  the  best  of  my  understanding 
I  find  this  worship  expressly  forbidden  in  the  first  and  second  Command- 
ments. No^  say  they,  this  is  your  mistake;  we  are  the  infallihle  judges^ 
and  you  must  not  trust  your  own  understanding,  hut  take  the  sense  of 
the  Church  on  it.  By  your  favour,  gentlemen,  I  say  you  are  a  litUe 
too  hasty  witli  your  infallibility.  When  I  am  satisfied  you  are  inMible, 
I  will  trust  you ;  but  I  am  now  inquiring  whether  you  are  infallible  or 
not;  and  therefore  as  yet  we  are  upon  even  ground,  and  I  must  trust 
my  own  judgment  till  I  find  one  more  infallible.  Now,  I  say,  you  con- 
tradict the  first  and  second  Commandments,  and  therefore  you  are  not 
infallible,  and  still  you  would  prove  that  you  do  not  contradict  these 
Commandments  from  your  pretended  infallibility ;  which  is  the  thing  yet 
in  question.  Christ  and  his  Apostles  permitted  men  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, whether  He  and  they  contradicted  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
and  therefore  suffered  men  to  judge  of  the  sense  of  the  Law  too ;  and 
so  must  you  do  also,  unless  you  pretend  to  an  exemption  from  all  trial 
and  examination ;  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles  never  pretended  to. 
This  shews  that  even  to  this  day  no  pretence  of  infallibility  can  exempt 
men  from  having  their  doctrine  tried  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
For  the  Gospel  itself  may  still  be  thus  tried,  and  therefore  there  can  be 
no  such  infallible  judge  as  has  any  authority  to  oblige  us  to  believe  any 
sense  he  may  put  upon  the  Law  contrary  to  our  own  sense  and  reason ;  for 
then  such  a  judge  as  this  could  not  be  tried  by  the  Law.  For  if  he  alone 
has  authority  to  interpret  the  Law,  nobody  can  try  him  but  himself. 
And  this  plain  instance  I  have  given  of  their  contradicting  the  first  and 
second  Commandments  utterly  overthrows  their  infallibility,  till  they 
can  prove,  not  by  their  pretended  infallibility,  but  by  plain  reason  and 
argument,  that  they  do  not  contradict  them.  And  we  desire  no  more 
than  to  set  aside  their  plea  of  infallibility^  and  we  will  reason  the  case 
with  them  when  they  please. 

And  besides  this,  by  parity  of  reason,  this  argument  reaches  much 
farther.  For  if  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  must  be  tried 
by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  because  no  man  can  have  any  authority 
against  a  standing  revelation ;  then,  by  the  same  reason,  whoever  should 
now  set  himself  up  for  an  infallible  guide,  his  doctrines  must  be  examined 
by  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  which  are  now  an  infal- 
lible rule  to  us.  And  if  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  might 
be  examined  by  the  Law  and  the  Ptophets,  for  the  very  same  reason  the 
doctrine  of  all  succeeding  bishops  must  be  tried  by  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles ;  for  they  are  as  much  a  standing  revelation 
to  the  Christian  Church,  as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  to  the  Jews. 
Nay,  indeed,  there  is  more  reason  now  to  examvcie  the  doctrine  of  all 
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teachon  by  tbe  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  than  there  was  rnider 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  to  examine  them  by  the  Old ;  because  the  New 
Testament  is  the  last  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  God's  wiU,  and  we 
must  expect  and  receive  no  more;  for  St  Paul  pronounces  an  anathema 
against  angels  themselves,  should  they  preach  any  other  Gospel,  (Gal.i. 
8, 9) ;  whereas  the  Law  itself  gave  expectations  of  a  more  excellent  Pro* 
phet  than  Moses,  and  of  a  more  perfect  Revelation ;  and  therefore  as 
they  were  to  receive  no  prophet  who  contradicted  the  Law  of  Moses, 
so  we  must  receive  none  who  preach  anything  else  than  what  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  have  taught  Now  if  the  New  Testament  be  all  that, 
and  more  than  that  to  us,  which  the  Old  Testament  was  to  the  Jews, 
then  we  must  have  the  same  liberty  of  judging  under  the  New  Testament 
which  the  Jews  had  under  the  Old.  For  there  can  be  no  more  danger  in 
our  judging  of  the  sense  of  the  Gospel,  and  examining  the  doctrines  of 
all  men  by  it,  than  there  was  in  allowing  tliis  liberty  to  the  Jews;  we 
have  the  same  natural  right  to  it  which  the  Jews  had ;  a  right,  not 
owing  to  a  positive  institution,  but  to  the  reason  and  necessity  of  the 
thing. 

But  to  set  aside  this  dispute  about  the  possibility  of  such  an  in« 
fidlible  judge  of  controversies,  this  very  consideration  proves  that  Christ 
nerer  intended  it ;  namely,  that  he  has  given  us  the  gospel  in  writing, 
u  a  standing  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  and  has  appointed  an  order  of 
men  to  study  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  to  instruct  others  in  the 
true  sense  and  interpretation  of  it. 

First.  Because  he  has  given  us  the  Gospel  in  writings  which  is 
now  to  us  a  standing  rule  of  faith  and  worship,  as  the  Law  and  the 
IVophets  were  to  the  Jews.  Now  the  use  of  a  written  law  is  for  every 
body  to  understand  it,  and  direct  their  faith  and  manners  by  it  This 
was  the  use  the  Jews  were  required  to  make  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
certainly  the  New  Testament  was  written  for  the  same  end,  or  else  I 
know  not  why  it  was  written.  If  then  we  must  learn  from  the  Scrip- 
tores  what  we  are  to  believe  and  practise,  tliis  inevitably  proves  that 
oar  Saviour*s  intention  was,  that  we  should  judge  for  ourselves ;  for  no 
man  can  learn  anytliing  from  a  writing,  unless  he  be  allowed  to  under- 
stand  it,  and  judge  of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  it.  Now  is  not  this 
a  plain  proof  that  Christ  never  intended  such  a  judge  of  controversies, 
as  we  must  believe  with  an  implicit  faith  ?  If  1  must  receive  my  faith 
upon  the  authority  of  a  judge,  then  there  is  no  need  of  a  rule  which  I 
must,  and  can  make  no  use  of.  If  I  must  follow  my  rule,  there  is  no 
room  left  for  a  judge,  for  I  must  judge  for  myself.  To  resolve  my 
fiuth  into  the  authority  of  a  rule  and  of  a  judge,  are  as  inconsistent  as 
judging  and  not  judging ;  and  therefore  Christ  could  not  appoint  both 
ways,  because  they  contradict  each  other:  one  requires  the  exercise  of 
my  own  reason  and  judgment,  and  the  other  forbids  it ;  and  therefore 
ifaioe  Christ  has  given  us  a  written  rule,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
he  has  appointed  no  judge.    JFor  though  a  law,  and  a  judge  to  execute 
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that  law,  are  very  consistent  in  civil  government,  where  the  xntence  of 
a  judge  doee  not  oblige  meiCsfaith^  but  only  authoritatively  determine 
a  differences  yet  they  are  two  very  contrary>  and  therefore  inconsistent 
resolutions  of  faith. 

Secondly.  As  Christ  has  given  us  a  rule,  so  he  has  appointed  an 
order  of  men  to  study  this  rule  themselves,  and  to  instruct  other  Christ- 
ians in  the  meaning  of  it;  which  is  an  argument  he  intended  we  should 
understand  it.  For  why  should  we  be  taught  the  Scripture^  but  that 
we  may  understand  it ;  and  to  what  end  should  we  understand  it,  but 
to  make  it  our  rule  ?  To  teach  and  instruct^  and,  to  determine  as  a 
judge^  are  two  very  different  things.  The  first  reserves  to  us  a  liberty 
of  judging ;  the  second  determines  us  to  believe  the  dictates  of  our 
judge.  Now  what  need  of  both  these  ?  If  Christ  hath  appointed  a 
judge,  whom  we  must  in  all  things  believe,-^what  need  of  teachers  to 
instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ?  If  the  Scriptures 
have  no  sense  but  what  the  judge  gives  them,  what  an  impertinent 
trouble  is  it  to  study  tlie  Scriptures?  Who  can  interpret  them  but 
this  infallible  judge  ?  And  how  then  can  there  be  so  many  teachers, 
if  there  be  but  one  judge  ?  Or,  if  the  Scriptures  may  be  understood, 
and  may  be  taught,  what  use  is  there  of  a  judge,  unless  it  be  to  un- 
teach  what  he  has  not  a  mind  to  ?  And  then  he  may  make  all  other 
teachers  useless  when  he  pleases.  Nay,  if  the  greatest  Apostles  were 
no  more  than  teachers,  where  is  the  judge  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  only 
commission  Clirist  gave  to  all  the  Apostles,  and  to  Peter  among  the 
rest,-^7o  teach  those  things  which  he  had  commanded  thenu  The 
charge  Christ  gives  to  Peter  is,—"  to  feed  his  sheep^  and  his  lambs** 
which  is  the  same  St  Paul  lays  on  the  elders  of  Ephesus,— «*'  Take 
heed  unto  yourselves^  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  overseers^  to  feed  the  Church  of  Gody  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood*'  (Acts  xx.  28),  that  is^  to  instruct  and 
teach  them,  which  is  the  reason  St  Paul  assigns  for  those  different 
orders  of  men  in  the  Church:  ^^He  gave  some  apostles^  and  some 
prophets^  and  some  evangelists^  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints^  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christy  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
faiths  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God^  to  a  perfect  man^  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ**  (Ephes.  iv.  II— 13), 
Here  is  no  judge  of  controversies  mentioned  among  all  these,  though 
he  had  been  worth  them  all,  and  indeed  had  made  all  the  others  useless, 
if  there  had  been  any  such  office.  But  what  I  observe  is,< — That  the 
work  of  an  apostle  was  to  instruct  men  in  the  faith,  to  teach  them 
knowledge  and  imderstanding,  what  they  are  to  believe,  and  why; 
which  is  very  inconsistent  with  the  office  of  a  judge.  For  he  who 
instructs  men,  helps  them  to  understand  and  judge  for  themselves; 
but  a  judge  only  imposes  upon  the  fsAth  and  understanding  of  men, 
without  any  Jiberty  of  judging.    If  we  must  not  understand  our  re« 
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iigioD,  nor  lae  our  undentanding  in  judging  between  truth  and  error, 
there  can  be  no  use  for  teachers ;  and  therefore  that  Christ  has  ap* 
pointed  men  to  instruct  his  Church,  is  a  proof  that  he  intended  they 
should  believe  with  their  understandings ;  and  if  all  the  Apostles,  even 
St  Peter  himself,  had  no  other  commission  but  to  teach,  then  their 
authority  could  not  extend  farther  than  their  teaching;  that  is,  they 
oould  not  oblige  men  to  believe  more  than  they  could  make  them 
understand  the  reason  of« 

Well,  but  if  Christ  hath  not  appointed  a  judge  of  controversies* 
what  certainty  can  we  have  of  our  religion  ?  And  what  care  has 
Christ  taken  of  the  unity  of  the  Church?  These  are  two  points 
which  must  be  considered ;  and  if  we  can  give  a  fair  account  of  them 
without  a  judge  of  controversies,  there  will  be  so  little  need  of  such  a 
judge,  that  there  will  be  no  great  reason  to  contend  about  him. 

First.  As  for  certainty ;  why  cannot  we  be  certain  of  our  religion^ 
as  wdl  as  of  other  matters,  without  an  infallible  judge  ?  Does  aily  man 
want  an  infallible  judge  to  make  him  certain  of  the  sense  of  a  plain 
kw,  or  any  other  intelligible  writing  ?«^to  understand  the  difference 
between  true  and  false  reasoning  ?— «to  know  what  kind  of  evidence 
he  may  rely  on  as  to  matters  of  fact,  which  were  done  in  a  remote 
country,  or  before  he  was  bom  ?  Now,  if  we  can  be  certain  of  any 
thing  without  an  infallible  judge,  then  certainty  does  not  depend  upon 
infidlibility,  because  we  can  be  certain  without  it.  Certainty  of  know« 
ledge  depends  upon  the  certainty  of  evidence.  What  we  have  certain 
evidence  for,  we  may  be  certain  of;  and  what  we  have  not  certain 
evidence  for,  we  can  never  be  certain  of.  To  depend  upon  authority 
though  it  be  supposed  infallible^  is  but  one  sort  of  evidence,  and  one 
kind  of  certainty,  namely,  the  certainty  of  authority ;  and  therefore  if 
there  be  other  kinds  of  evidence  and  certainty  for  our  religion,  besides 
the  authority  of  an  infallible  judge,  then  we  may  be  certain  still,  though 
there  were  no  infallible  judge*  For  where  there  are  more  means  of 
certainty  than  one,  the  taking  away  one  does  not  destroy  all  certainty* 
Now  I  would  fain  see  that  man  who  will  venture  to  say, — That  we 
have  no  possible  way  to  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  Christianity^  or  what 
Christ  and  his  apostles  tavght^  hut  only  the  testimony  of  an  infallible 
judge ;  for  then  there  is  no  way  left  to  make  men  Christians,  unless 
they  will  own  an  infallible  judge,  before  they  believe  Christianity,  which 
will  argue  great  good  nature  in  them. 

Well!  but  suppose  there  were  other  possible  ways  to  attain  a 
certainty  in  religion,  yet  there  is  none  so  easy,  none  so  certain  as  an 
infallible  judge ;  which  delivers  us  from  tedious  inquiries  and  doubtful 
disputes,  and  makes  all  men  orthodoxi  whether  they  will  or  no.  Now 
for  this  very  reason  I  reject  an  infallible  judge,  because  it  is  very  plain 
Christ  never  intended  such  a  degree  of  evidence  as  this.  Faith  is  a 
Christian  grace  and  virtue,  and  therefore  must  be  an  act  of  the  will,  as 
well  as  of  the  understanding,  which  supposes  that  the  evidence  is  not 
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irresiBtible;  for  it  is  no  virtue  to  believe  that  the  sun  shines  when  we 
see  it  Si/cA  evidence  as  forces  an  assent  is  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  faiths  considered  as  a  virtue^  which  is  a  free  and  voluntary 
assent,  upon  such  evidence  as  is  si{fficient  to  satisfy  an  honest  man, 
but  not  to  compel  an  obstinate  infidel  or  heretic  to  believe.  Of  this 
nature  is  that  evidence  we  have  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Miracles 
alone,  as  I  observed  before,  did  not  prove  Jesus  to  be  the  Messias  or 
Christ;  for  then  all  men  who  saw  his  miracles  must  have  believed  him, 
as  they  did  Moses.  But  besides  this,  they  were  to  inquire  whether  his 
person  answered  the  characters  the  prophets  had  given  of  the  Messias, 
and  whether  his  doctrine  were  reconcileable  with  their  law ;  and  here 
the  passions  and  prejudices,  and  lusts  and  interests  of  men  might 
interpose,  and  corrupt  and  bias  their  judgments;  and  whether  they 
would  believe,  or  would  not  believe,  did  very  much  depend  upon  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  their  minds.  Hence  our  Saviour  attributes 
the  infidelity  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  to  their  pride  and  covetous- 
ness,  and  such  like  evil  causes,  and  requires  an  honest  and  teachable 
mind  to  prepare  and  dispose  men  to  receive  the  Gospel.  Such  he  calls 
his  sheep.  Ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said 
unto  you.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow 
me  (John  x.  26,  27).  Now  if  this  be  all  the  evidence  he  has  afforded 
the  world  of  his  being  the  Messias,  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  superstructure  cannot  be  more  firm  and  certain 
than  the  foundation  is ;  and  therefore  the  same  kind  of  evidence  which 
Christ  thought  suflicient  to  prove  himself  to  be  the  Messias,  must  be 
sufiicient  also  for  all  the  ends  of  religion.  Christ  has  no  disciples  InU 
sincere,  honest  men ;  and  therrfore  He  has  given  us  such  a  degree  of 
evidence  and  certainty  as  may  be  a  trial  of  our  honesty.  It  is  of  no 
concernment  whether  bad  men  be  infidels  or  heretics;  and  then  if 
there  be  suflicient  evidence  and  certainty  to  satisfy  honest  men,  it  is 
enough^  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  for  this  purpose  without  an 
infallible  judge,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  need  of  him. 

And  besides  this,  our  Saviour  has  promised  the  assistance  of  his 
Spirit,  not  only  to  work  &ith  in  all  well-disposed  minds,  but  to 
enlighten  their  understandings,  and  to  guide  them  in  the  diligent  use 
of  those  means  he  has  prescribed  to  find  out  truth ;  wliich  though  it 
does  not  make  them  absolutely  infidiible,  (of  which  there  is  no  need  to 
carry  men  to  heaven),  yet  it  preserves  them  firom  all  great  and  fatal 
mistakes.  Now  I  would  desire  any  man  to  tell  me  what  need  there 
had  been  of  the  internal  illuminations  of  the  Spirit  to  direct  us  in  our 
inquiries  after  truth,  if  Christ  had  provided  such  an  external  infallibU 
means  as  a  judge  of  controversies. 

And  tliough  honest  men  are  not  infallible,  yet  they  have  this 
security  as  to  their  speculative  mistakes^  which  have  no  ill  influence 
upon  their  lives ;  that  the  mercies  of  God  do  as  well  extend  to  the 
infirmities  of  our  understanding  as  of  our  wills.    For  if  an  involuntary 
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ment, much  mcyre  may  we  presume  it  will  excuse  good  men. 

To  demand  such  a  degree  of  evidence  and  certainty  as  God  has 
not  thought  fit  to  give  us,  does  great  mischief  to  religion ;  for  this 
makes  some  men  atheists,  and  others  infidels.  The  infidel  thinks,  that 
seeing  there  is  not  evidence  enough  for  the  Christian  religion  to  force 
an  as$entj  therefore  they  are  not  bound  to  bdieve  it.  The  Church  of 
Rome  owns  this  point,  *'  That  there  is  not  wfficient  certainty  without 
an  infallible  judge ;"  and  hence  they  argue,  *'  That  there  must  be  an 
infallible  judge,  and  that  the  pope,  or  Church  of  Rome,  is  thatjudge.'^ 
Now  let  the  infidel  and  the  Romanist  dispute  it  out,  which  of  these  two 
is  the  best  consequence ;  that  since  we  cannot  be  certain  of  our  religion, 
whether  we  should  wholly  reject  it,  or  set  up  a  judge  of  controversies. 
In  my  opinion  the  infidel  seems  to  have  the  better  of  it ;  for  it  is  a 
natural  and  immediate  consequence  not  to  believe  what  we  are  not 
certain  of;  but  I  can  see  no  connexion  in  the  world  between  the  want 
of  certainty,  and  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  judge.  Something  to 
be  sure  must  come  between  to  unite  them  together,  and  the  least  we 
can  tlunk  of  is  this; — that  it  is  necessary  we  should  be  certain  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  that  there  is  no  way  to  make  us  certain  but  an 
mfidlible  judge ;  and  therefore,  since  there  is  no  certainty  in  religion 
without  such  a  judge,  we  must  grant  that  there  is  one.  But  now  if 
this  be  granted,  that  there  wants  evidence  to  make  Christianity  certain, 
how  do  they  prove  that  it  is  necessary  we  should  be  certain  of  it? 
Which  signifies,  that  it  is  necessary  we  should  be  certain  of  that  which 
is  not  certain ;  and  methinks  it  wants  a  little  proof  too,  that  a  judge  of 
controversies  is  the  only  possible  way  to  make  men  certain.  I  would 
advise  ail  papists  not  to  press  this  argument  of  the  uncertainty  of 
religion  too  far,  lest  when  they  come  to  consider  it  throughly,  it  make 
them  infidels. 

But  if  men  will  be  but  reasonable,  what  greater  certainty  can  they 
desire  tlian  we  have?  We  have  the  Revelation  of  the  will  of  God, 
contained  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  writing,  which  all  honest  and 
diligent  inquirers  (at  least  with  the  help  of  a  guide),  may  understand  in 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation ; — we  have  also  the  promise  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  to  enlighten  our  minds  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  persuade  us  of  the  reason  and  certainty  of  our  faith,  and  the  mercies 
of  God  to  pardon  involuntary  mistakes. 

Secondly,  the  next  pretence  for  an  infallible  judge,  is  unity.  For 
it  is  seen  by  sad  experience,  that  while  every  man  judges  for  himself, 
the  Christian  Church  is  divided  into  sects  and  parties,  who  first  differ 
in  their  judgment  of  things,  and  then  separate  from  each  othet^s 
communion  ;  and  Urns  it  necessarily  must  and  will  be  till  all  submit 
to  one  sovereign  authority,  and  unite  in  one  visible  head.  And  there- 
fore since  it  is  evident  that  Christ  intended  that  alt  his  disciples  should 
Hve  in  unity  with  each  other,  which  he  so  strictly  enjoins,  and  so 
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fKUsionatdy  recommends,  ice  must  conclude,'-^Tkat  he  has  appainied 
some  effectual  means  to  end  all  controversies,  and  to  unite  them  in  one 
communion,  which  can  be  no  other  than  an  infallible  and  governing 
headi    Now  in  answer  to  this,  I  consider*^ 

1.  That  a  supreme  visible  head  (as  suppose  the  Pope  of  Rome)  is 
not  necessary  and  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  For  if  all 
Christian  Churches  lived  in  communion  with  each  other,  they  would  be 
one  Church,  though  they  were  all  equal,  without  owning  the  supremacy 
of  one  over  the  rest  And  therefore  that  Christ  instituted  but  one 
Church,  and  requires  all  the  several  parts  of  it  to  live  in  communion 
with  each  other,  does  not  prove  the  necessity  of  one  visible  head, 
because  they  may  be  one  without  such  a  head,  and  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that  this  IS  all  the  unity  Christ  intended ;  but  of  this  in  answer  to  the 
following  Papers* 

2.  Though  Christ  has  made  unity  necessary  with  the  necessity  of 
duty,  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  he  has  appointed  in&llible  and 
necessary  means  of  unity.  I  suppose  all  men  will  grant  that  Christ 
has  made  holiness  as  necessary  as  unity,  and  yet  he  has  appointed  no 
necessary  and  infallible  means  to  keep  men  from  sin.  We  see  the  state 
of  the  Church  suffers  as  much  by  the  wickedness  as  by  the  divisions  of 
her  members.  Unity  is  a  necessary  duty,  and  so  is  holiness,  but  the 
practice  of  both  is  the  object  of  our  own  choice  and  liberty ;  and  if  the 
commands  and  exhortations  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
another  world,  with  the  assistances  of  the  Divine  grace>  will  not  make 
men  do  their  duty,  I  know  of  nothing  else  that  can ;  and  1  do  not  see 
how  Christ  is  more  concerned  for  the  unity  than  for  the  holiness  of 
his  Church. 

3.  For,  Tliirdly,  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  attribute  all  diver- 
sities of  opinions  to  want  of  evidence,  and  all  divisions  to  diversities 
of  opinions.  For  it  is  plain,  that  the  lusts  and  interests  of  men  have 
a  great  hand  in  both,  or  else  both  heresies  and  schisms  are  more  inno- 
cent things  than  I  took  them  to  be.  All  the  world  cannot  preserve 
men,  who  have  any  interest  to  serve  by  it,  from  being  heretics.  For 
interest  will  make  men  teach  heresies  without  believing  them,  or  be- 
lieve them  without  reason;  and  interest  and  faction  will  divide  the 
Church,  where  the  faith  is  the  same ;  of  which  the  Donatists  of  old  are 
a  sad  examplci  And  there  is  a  present  and  sensible  example  of  this, 
which  the  Romanists  must  own;  and  yet  if  they  own  it,  it  utterly 
destroys  all  their  pretences  to  infisdlibility  and  supremacy^  as  such  cer- 
tain and  infallible  remedies  for  heresy  and  schism.  For  they  must  say, 
as  they  do,  that  Christ  has  vested  St  Peter  and  his  successors,  the 
Popes  of  Rome>  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Church.  Here  then  is  their 
infallible  cure  of  schism.  How  then  come  all  thoie  schisms  that  are  in 
the  Church  ?  For  there  is  a  good  number  of  them,  notwithstanding  the 
Pope*s  supremacy,  and  some  more  for  that  reason.  Has  not  Christ 
appointed  an  head  of  unity  ?   Yes ;  but  other  bishops  and  churches  will 
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not  tnibmit  to  him.  Hoir?— not  to  Christ's  Vioar?  How  conies  this 
to  pass  ?  Why,  they  dispute  his  authority.  And  has  not  Christ  plainly 
given  him  this  authority  ?  Yes ;  but  they  will  not  see  it  But  is  tliis 
inculpable  ignorance,  or  pride  and  faction  ?  If  the  first,  then  they  must 
grant  there  wants  certain  evidence  for  this  in&Uible  head ;  and  this 
they  must  not  say.  If  the  second,  then  the  vices  of  men  will  make  the 
institution  of  a  supreme  head  as  ineffectual  to  prevent  schisms  as  the 
commands  of  our  Saviour  are.  And  it  argues  a  good  degree  of  assur- 
ance in  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  pretend  the  necessity  of  an  infallible 
head  and  judge  of  controversies,  to  prevent  heresies  and  schisms^  when 
though  they  say,  that  Christ  has  appointed  such  a  head  and  judge,  yet 
the  experience  of  the  world  for  sixteen  hundred  years  tells  us  that 
there  are  never  the  fewer  heresies  nor  schisms  for  it ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears. That  this  is  not  an  infallible  remedy  against  them.  Well !  but 
it  would  be  so,  if  all  men  would  submit  to  the  authority  of  this  infalT 
lible  judge.  Very  right !  and  so  any  other  way  would  do,  in  which  all 
men  would  agree;  for  then  I  guess  they  would  be  all  of  one  mind.  But 
this  gives  no  advantage  to  an  infallible  judge  above  any  other  means  of 
umon ;  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  unity  does  not  prove  the  necessity 
of  an  infallible  judge.  For  if  the  Romanists  be  in  the  right,  that  Christ 
did  appoint  such  a  judge,  and  such  a  judge  be  such  an  infallible  means 
of  unity,  we  should  have  had  no  dispute  about  it  at  this  day;  and 
therefore  they  must  be  out  in  one  of  these  two  points, — either  Christ 
has  appointed  no  such  judge;  or,  if  he  has^  this  cannot  prevent  schisms 
in  the  Church, 

4.  Fourthly,  There  is  an  easy  and  effectual  way  of  curing  Church^ 
divisions  without  a  judge  of  controversies,  nay,  without  making  all  men 
of  a  mind  in  everything ;  which  must  never  be  expected  in  this  world : 
and  that  is,— no<  to  make  the  necessary  terms  of  communion  straighter 
and  narrower  than  Christ  has  made  them;  to  require  nothing  but 
what  is  plainly  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  is  essential  to  Christian 
faith  and  worship.  For  such  matters  most  Christians  agree  in,  and 
though  they  may  have  some  private  opinions  of  their  own,  this  ought 
not  to  divide  communions,  while  they  do  not  impose  them  upon  the 
£uth  of  others,  nor  introduce  any  ne  w  and  strange  worship  into  the 
Christian  Church. 

As  for  example:  the  Church  of  England  believes  and  practises 
whatever  was  thought  necessary  in  the  Apostles'  days,  and  for  some 
ages  after.  And  there  is  little  or  no  dispute  about  these  matters  be- 
tween us  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  that  we  could  to  this  day,  without 
a  judge  of  controversies,  maintain  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
upon  the  same  terms  that  the  apostolic  Churches  maintained  communion 
with  each  other,  for  we  both  agree  in  ail  things  which  are  necessary  and 
essential  to  Church-communion.  So  that  the  schism  between  us  and 
the  Church  of  Rome,  is  not  for  want  of  a  judge  of  controversies^  for 
without  owning  such  a  judge,  we  agree  in  all  that  is  necessary,  in  all 
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that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  required  to  make  us  members  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church.  But  this  will  not  satisfy  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
will  receive  no  other  Churches  into  her  communion,  without  owning  her 
sovereign  and  supreme  authority,  nor  without  believing  many  doctrines 
manifestly  absurd  in  themselves,  and  never  taught  in  the  best  and 
purest  ages  of  the  Church ;  nor  without  joining  in  such  a  worship, 
which  they  themselves  dare  not  say  is  necessary  (for  they  do  not  pre* 
tend  that  for  their  praying  to  saints,  and  worshipping  images,  and 
prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue),  and  which  we  think  is  sinful.  If  these 
things  were  removed,  we  could  gladly  communicate  with  them  upon 
true  Catholic  principles.  There  is  no  need  of  a  judge  but  only  to  de- 
termine those  controversies  which  she  herself  has  made  in  contradiction 
to  the  primitive  faith  of  Cliristians ;  and  tlierefore  I  cannot  but  com- 
mend her  policy,  that  she  will  allow  nobody  to  be  judge  of  these  dis« 
putes  but  herself.  Would  all  men  submit  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  it 
would  certainly  restore  peace  and  unity  to  the  Church,  but  to  the  great 
preju()ice  of  truth,  and  hazard  of  men's  souls,  and  we  must  not  purchase 
a  mere  external  unity  at  this  rate.  Tliose  men  over-value  unity^  who 
part  with  truth  for  it ;  for  certainly  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  more 
considerable  than  the  purity  of  its  faith  and  worship. 

The  Paper.  These  reasons  make  me  think  a  visible  Judge  absolulely 
necessary. 

Answer,  What  I  have  already  discoursed,  I  hope,  may  occasion 
some  new  and  different  thoughts  of  this  matter.  But  since  certainty  is 
the  great  and  prevailing  argument,  let  us  turn  the  tables,  and  see  what 
certainty  a  Roman  Catholic  has.  His  faith  is  resolved  into  the  authority 
of  a  visible  and  infallible  judge.  Tliis,  I  confess,  bids  very  fair,  for  he 
that  follows  an  infallible  guide  cannot  err;  but  whoever  considers  this 
matter  carefully^  will  find  all  this  talk  of  infallibility  dwindles  into 
nothing.    For, 

Firsts  Suppose  there  be  an  infallible  judge,  before  we  can  with  cer- 
tainty and  assurance  rely  on  him,  we  must  certainly  know  who  he  is ; 
for  it  is  the  same  thing  to  have  no  infallible  judge,  and  not  to  know 
where  to  find  him.  And  this  is  a  difficulty  which  those  persons  little 
consider,  who  please  themselves  so  much  with  the  fancy  of  infallibility. 
For, 

1.  Papists  themselves  are  not  agreed  about  this  matter.  Some 
will  have  the  Pope  to  be  infallible,  as  Peter*s  successor,  and  in  his 
right.  Others,  the  Church  assembled  in  a  general  council.  Others, 
neither  Pope  nor  council  distinctly  and  separately  considered^  but  a 
council  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  Others,  none  of  all  this,  but  tradition 
is  infallible.  Infallibility  they  all  agree  to,  but  know  not  where  this 
infallibility  is  seated.  Now  what  shall  a  doubting  1^'otestant  do,  who 
has  a  mind  to  be  as  infallible  as  any  of  them,  did  he  know  where  to 
find  this  infallibility  ?  May  he  not  as  easily  choose  his  own  religion, 
and  what  Church  he  will  live  in  communion  with,  as  which  of  these 
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infallible  judges  to  follow  ?  Whichaoever  of  these  he  rejects,  he  has  a 
considerable  party  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  his  side ;  the  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  he  is  so  fiv  satisfied  with  their  reasons  against  each  other, 
that  he  rejects  them  all ;  and  he  has  good  reason  for  it ;  for  if  God  had 
intended  to  appoint  a  judge  to  end  all  disputes,  certainly  he  would  have 
done  this  so  manifestly,  that  there  should  liave  been  no  dispute  who  tliis 
judge  is.  For  methinks  a  doubtful  and  disputable  judge  is  not  a  very 
proper  person  to  end  all  disputes. 

2.  Nay,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  divines,  it  is  not 
possible  to  prove  either  that  there  is  such  a  judge,  or  who  this  judge  is. 
For  if  there  be  such  a  judge,  he  must  be  appointed  by  Christ,  and  then 
we  must  look  for  his  commission  in  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  the  Church  of 
Rome  will  not  allow  us  to  know  what  the  Gospel  is,  or  what  is  the 
sense  and  interpretation  of  ^  it,  but  from  the  infallible  judge.  And  thus 
it  is  impossible  to  find  out  either  the  judge  or  the  Scriptures,  because 
we  have  no  place  to  begin  at  If  we  begin  with  the  judge,  we  are  a 
little  too  hasty,  because  we  have  not  yet  found  him.  And  if  we  begin 
with  the  Scriptures,  that  is  as  bad,  because  we  cannot  understand  them 
before  we  have  found  the  judge.  So  that  we  must  take  one  of  them 
for  granted  without  any  proof,  and  by  that  find  out  the  other ;  and  that 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  to  take  them  both  for  granted ;  which 
is  an  admirable  foundation  for  infallibility,  at  all  adventures  to  choose 
«Q  in&llible  judge,  and  then  to  believe  him  at  all  adventures ! 

So  that  though  men,  who  have  always  been  brought  up  in  the  belief 
of  an  infallible  judge,  may  in  time  grow  ver)'  confident  of  it,  and  take  it 
for  a  first  principle,  which  needs  no  proof;  yet  I  wonder  how  any 
Protestant,  who  has  been  taught  otherwise,  (and  if  he  acts  wisely  and 
like  an  honest  man,  he  cannot  believe  it  till  it  is  proved  to  him,)  can  ever 
entertain  such  a  thought.  For  let  his  adversary  be  never  so  subtil,  if 
he  resolves  to  believe  nothing  but  what  he  sees  proved,  he  may  maintain 
his  ground  against  him.  To  represent  this  briefly  in  a  dialogue  between 
a  Papist  and  a  Protestant. 

Papist.  1  pity  your  condilion,  Sir^  to  see  you  live  in  such  uncer" 
iainliesfor  your  religion^  and  obstinately  refuse  to  consult  that  living 
oracle  and  infallible  judge,  whom  God  hath  placed  in  his  Church, 
to  decide  all  controversies  in  faith  and  worship. 

Protestant,  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  charity;  and  though  I  do 
not  find  myself  so  uncertain,  as  I  perceive  you  think  I  am,  yet  I  should 
be  glad  of  such  an  infallible  guide  as  you  talk  of,  if  1  knew  where  to  find 
him. 

Papist.  He  is  to  be  found  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  for  that  is  the 
Church  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  qf  truth ;  there  is  St  Peter's 
chair,  whom  Christ  made  the  supreme  governor  of  his  Church,  whom 
he  ccmmanded  to  feed  his  lambs  and  his  sheep ;  that  rock  on  whom 
Christ  promised  to  build  his  Churchy  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should 
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not  prevail  against  U  ;  and  therefore  in  communion  with  this  Churchy 
4ind  in  obedience  to  the  supreme  pastor  of  it,  you  cannot  err. 

Protestant.    But  pray,  how  shall  I  be  sure  of  this  ? 

Papist.  Do  you  ask  that  now,  when  I  have  referred  you  to  such 
plain  texts  of  Scripture  for  the  proof  of  it? 

Protestant.  Will  you  allow  me  then  to  interpret  these  texts  ac- 
cording to  my  own  private  judgment  ?  And  why  then  may  I  not  use 
my  judgment  in  other  matters ;  for  I  think  all  the  articles  of  my  creed 
are  as  plain  in  Scripture,  as  that  the  Pope  or  Church  of  Rome  is  the 
supreme  infallible  judge.  And  indeed,  if  I  must  stand  to  my  own  judg- 
ment in  this  matter,  I  can  find  no  such  thing  in  these  texts  as  you  have 
alleged. 

Papist.  Your  own  judgment !  no,  by  no  means  ;  this  causes  all  the 
heresies  in  the  world,  that  men  will  presume  to  Judge  for  themselves. 

Protestant.    What  course  must  I  take  then  ? 

Papist.  You  must  stand  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  which 
cannot  err;  and  whatever  heretics  say,  she  will  tell  you  that  these 
texts  prove  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 

Protestant.     Hold,  Sir ;  what  is  it  we  are  to  prove  ? 

Papist.     That  the  Church  is  infallible. 

Protestant.    And  this  I  must  prove  from  Scripture  ? 

Papist.     Yes. 

Protestant.  And  must  not  rely  on  my  own  judgment  for  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  but  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Church  ? 

Papist.     Right  I  This  is  the  true  Catholic  way. 

Protestant.  That  is,  I  must  take  the  word  of  the  Church  herself, 
that  she  is  infallible. 

Papist.     No,  you  must  believe  the  Scripture,  which  says  so. 

Protestant.  But  I  roust  believe  the  Scripture,  not  because  I  under- 
stand this  to  be  tlie  sense  of  it,  but  because  the  Church  so  expounds  it. 

Papist.     Right  I  for  heretics  expound  it  otherwise. 

Protestant.  And  what  is  this  then  but  to  take  the  word  of  the 
Church  for  her  own  infallibility?  Wliat  difference  is  there  between 
taking  the  word  of  the  Church  at  the  first  or  second  rebound  ?  To 
believe  it,  because  she  says  it  herself;  or  to  believe  it^  because  she 
makes  the  Scripture  say  it  1  And  therefore  if  this  be  all  you  have  to 
say,  I  must  still  keep  where  I  am,  and  rather  content  myself  without  an 
infallible  judge,  than  please  myself  with  a  mere  imagination  of  inMi- 
bility  without  any  foundation  to  rely  on. 

Thirdly,  And  therefore  the  most  learned  advocates  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  are  forced  to  grant  that  we  have  no  infallible  assurance  of  infal- 
libility ;  for  we  Cannot  be  infallibly  certain  which  the  true  Church  is. 
The  only  way  they  pretend  to  find  out  the  true  Church,  is  by  marks 
and  notes  of  a  Church,  which  they  say  indeed  have  a  moral  certainty, 
though  they  are  not  infallible.     For  according  to  their  principles,  they 
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must  not  allow  of  any  inMibility  without  the  sentence  and  definition  of 
an  infallible  judge,  for  then  Protestants  may  set  up  for  infiedlibility 
without  a  judge  of  controversies ;  and  therefore  since  there  can  be  no 
infJEdlible  judge  to  determine  who  is  the  judge  of  controversies,  they 
must  content  themselves  in  this  matter  with  moral  certainty ;  and  this 
brings  them  to  an  even  level  with  poor  fallible  Protestants.  They  deal 
Tery  hardly  with  us,  if  they  will  not  allow  that  we  may  have  at  least  as 
much  certainty  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the  true  sense  and 
interpretation  of  it,  as  they  can  have  of  the  notes  of  the  true  Church, 
which  must  be  owned  for  the  infallible  judge.  And  if  they  be  modest, 
and  understand  the  weakness  of  their  own  cause>  they  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  to  us,  if  we  will  allow  them  as  much ;  and  may  not  we  then  be 
as  infallible  as  they?  For  indeed  it  is  impossible  that  any  moral 
certainty  should  grow  up  into  infallibility. 

As  for  instance :  No  man  can  be  more  certain  of  the  decisions  of 
an  infallible  judge  than  he  is  of  his  infallibility ;  and  therefore  if  he 
have  not  an  infallible  certainty  of  the  infallibility  of  the  judge,  he  can- 
not have  an  infallible  certainty  that  he  defines  infallibly.  And  thus  the 
whole  faith  of  a  Papist^  after  all  their  brags  of  infallibility,  is  resolved 
into  moral  certainty ;  just  as  the  faith  of  a  Protestant  is,  only  not 
with  so  much  reason.  Let  us  take  any  one  article  of  our  faith,  wherein 
Papists  and  Protestants  agree,  and  see  how  much  greater  assurance 
Papists  have  of  it  than  Protestants.  As  suppose  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  eternal  Son  of  God.  A  Protestant  believes  this,  because  he  has  all 
the  evidence  that  we  can  have  for  anything  of  that  nature ;  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  inspired  men,  and 
that  the  words  of  Scripture  in  their  most  plain  and  obvious  acceptation 
signify  this ;  and  therefore,  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  who  were  infallible  teachers.  So  that  the  last  resolution  of 
our  faith  is  into  the  infallibility  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  of  whiclt 
we  have  all  the  evidence  which  sense  and  reason  can  give  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Papist  believes  that  Christ  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
because  the  Church,  which  is  infallible,  teaches  so ;  and  he  finds  out 
the  true  Church  by  some  notes  and  marks  of  a  Church,  which  he  thinks 
morally  certain ;  and  when  he  has  found  the  true  Church,  concludes 
her  to  be  infallible  without  more  ado.  Now  if  the  infallibility  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  be  as  good  a  reason  of  faith  as  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  or  Pope  of  Rome,  and  if  we  have  as  good  evidence  that  the 
Gospel  was  written  by  inspired  men,  and  that  such  words  are  contained 
in  the  Gospel  as  prove  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  as  they  have  of 
their  marks  and  notes  whereby  they  find  out  the  true  Church,  then  we 
have  to  the  full  as  much  certainty  and  infallibility  as  they  have.  They 
have  but  a  moral  evidence  at  best  of  the  iTifallibility  of  their  Church, 
and  therefore  are  but  morally  certain  that  what  their  Church  teaches 
is  right  And  therefore  if  we  have  as  much  certainty  as  they  have, 
(and  God  forbid  we  should  have  no  more !)  our  faith  is  built  upon  as 
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Bure  a  foundation  as  theirs,  without  making  a  noise  with  infiiUibilityy 
which  at  last  dwindles  into  some  arbitrary  notes  and  marks  of  a 
Church. 

And  yet,  Fourthly,  not  to  trouble  ourselves  at  present  with  all  the 
notes  and  marks  wliich  Cardinal  BeUarmine  and  others  give  of  a  true 
Church,  there  is  one  mark,  without  which  it  is  impossible  we  should 
be  certain  which  is  the  true  Church,  and  that  is^  that  she  professes  the 
true  faith  and  worship  of  Christ,  For  this  is  essential  to  the  Church, 
and  there  can  be  no  Church  without  it.  All  other  marks  may  deceive 
us ;  for  whatever  other  marks  there  be>  if  there  be  not  the  true  faith 
and  worship  of  Christ,  there  cannot  be  the  true  Church ;  and  therefore 
when  the  state  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  at  this  day^  is  broken  and  divided 
into  different  and  opposite  communions,  whoever  will  find  out  the  true 
Church  must  examine  her  doctrine  and  worship.  BeUarmine  himself 
makes  the  holiness  of  doctrine  one  essential  mark  of  the  true  Church, 
and  yet  truth  is  antecedent  to  holiness^  and  equally  essential.  Now 
this  is  such  a  mark  of  an  infallible  Church,  as  makes  her  in&llibility 
useless,  when  we  have  found  her.  For  we  must  understand  the  true 
religion  before  we  can  know  the  true  Church,  and  can  be  no  more 
certain  which  is  the  true  Church,  than  we  arc  which  is  the  true  re- 
ligion ;  and  therefore  cannot  resolve  our  faith  into  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  because  we  can  know  the  true  Church  only  by  the  true  faith, 
and  therefore  must  have  some  other  means  of  finding  out  the  true  faith 
antecedent  to  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  for  that  which  is  a  mark 
to  know  something  else  by,  must  itself  be  first  known.  So  that  whereas 
the  authority  of  the  Church  is  thought  so  compendious  a  way  to  make 
men  infallibly  certain  of  their  religion,  and  to  deliver  them  irom  those 
uncertain  disputes  that  are  in  the  world,  we  cannot  be  certain  which 
the  true  Church  is,  on  whose  authority  we  must  rely,  till  we  have 
examined  that  diversity  of  opinions  which  divide  the  Christian  Church, 
and  have  satisfied  ourselves  on  which  side  the  truth  lies.  And  when 
we  have  done  this,  it  is  too  late  to  appeal  to  a  judge,  unless  we  will 
undo  all  we  liad  done  before,  and  then  we  shall  be  to  seek  again  which 
is  the  true  Church.  And  what  advantages  then  has  the  Papist  above 
the  Protestant  in  the  point  of  certainty,  since  they  cannot  know 
which  is  that  Church  which  they  may  safely  trust,  witliout  examining 
the  truth  of  her  religion,  and  judging  for  themselves,  just  as  we  do? 
Wc  are  concerned  indeed  to  know  which  is  the  true  Catholic  Church, 
not  that  wc  must  receive  our  faith  upon  her  authority,  (for  in  order  of 
nature  we  must  know  the  true  faith,  before  we  can  know  the  true 
Church,)  but  because  we  are  bound  to  live  in  communion  with  the  true 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ. 

Fifthly.  And  yet  if  they  could  find  the  Church  without  all  this 
trouble,  and  Protestant  uncertainty,  wherever  they  place  their  infal- 
libility, whether  in  the  Pope  or  a  council,  according  to  their  own 
principles,  tliey  cannot  have  so  much  as  a  moral  certainty  of  it.    As  for 
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the  Pope,  though  for  the  sake  of  argument  we  should  grant  a  true 
Pope  to  be  in&llible,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  any  man  can  be  certain 
that  there  is  a  true  Pope.    For  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches, — Thai 
the  intention  of  the  priest  it  necessary  to  the  Sacrament ;  that  though 
he  perform  all  the  external  part  qfit^  yet  if  he  do  not  intend  to  apply 
the  Sacrament  to  such  persons^  it  is  not  applied.     Now  according  to 
these  principles,  who  can  tell  whether  this  present  Pope  were  ever 
baptized,  or  ordained  priest  or  bishop  ?     For  if  the  priests  or  bishops 
that  did  this,  did  not  intend  to  do  it,  he  is  so  far  from  being  a  true 
Pope,  that  he  is  no  Christian.     Nay,  if  the  priests  and  bishops  which 
baptized  and  ordained  him,  did  intend  to  apply  the  Sacraments  to  him, 
yet  if  those  who  baptized  and  ordained  them  did  not  intend  to  do  it, 
then  they  were  no  Christians  nor  bishops  themselves,  and  therefore 
could  not  confer  orders  on  him,  and  so  upwards  still,  which  reduces  the 
matter  to  the  greatest  uncertainty  in  the  world.    For  how  is  it  possible 
to  know  any  man's  private  intention,  when  neither  words  nor  actions 
shall  be  allowed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  it  ?    And  besides  this,  if  a 
Pope  be  simoniacally  promoted,  or  ordained  by  a  simoniacal  Pope,  here 
is  an  invalidity  in  his  orders,  and  then  what  becomes  of  his  infallibility  ? 
Nay,  what  shall  we  say  of  that  long  Papal  schism,  when  there  wero 
three  Popes  togetlier^  John  XXIII.,  Gregory  XII.,  and  Benedict  XIII., 
who  were  all  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  Martin  V. 
chosen  ?    Was  there  never  a  true  Pope  among  all  the  three  ?    If  there 
were,  what  authority  then  had  the  council  to  depose  them   all^  and 
choose  a  fourth  ?    And  who  knows  to  this  day  from  whence  the  suc- 
ceeding Popes  have  derived  their  succession?    This  may  very  much 
call  the  popedom   and  infallibility  into  question.     And  then  as  for 
councils^  which  consist  of  bishops,  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  about 
them,  whether  they  be  true  bishops  or  not,  as  there  is  about  the  Pope. 
And  besides  this,  there  are  so  many  disputes  as  to  what  makes  a 
general  council,  when  it  is  regularly  called,  and  when  they  act  con- 
dliariier^  (in  such  a  manner  as  a  council  ought  to  act),  to  procure 
the  infallible  directions  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  give  authority  to  their 
decrees,  that  if  women  and  busy  people  cannot  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  reasons  of  their  faith,  I  am  sure  they  are  much  less  able 
to  understand  what  councils  they  may  safely  rely  on. 

But  suppose  we  did  know  who  this  infallible  judge  is,  whether  Pope 
or  Council,  and  this  judge  should  give  us  an  infallible  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  an  infallible  decision  of  all  controversies  in  religion,  which 
tlie  Church  of  Rome  never  could  be  persuaded  to  do  yet  (and  I  believe 
never  will),  witness  those  many  fierce  disputes  which  are  among  men  of 
their  own  communion ;  and  I  think  no  man  is  ever  the  more  infallible 
for  a  judge  who  will  not  exercise  his  infallibility.  Yet  if  this  judge 
should  infallibly  determine  all  the  controversies  in  religion,  we  must 
either  hear  it  from  his  own  mouth,  or  receive  it  in  writings  or  take  it 
upm  the  report  of  others.    As  for  the  first  of  these,  there  is  not  one  in 
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the  world  at  this  day  that  was  present  at  die  debates  of  any  general 
council,  or  heard  them  pronounce  tlieir  decrees  and  definitions ;  and  I 
believe  as  few  ever  heard  the  Pope  determine  any  question  ex  cathedrS, 
which,  what  it  means,  either  they  do  not  well  understand,  or  have  no 
mind  to  tell  us.  As  for  writing :  when  we  see  the  decrees  of  a  council 
written,  we  can  have  only  a  moral  aamrance  that  these  arc  the  decrees 
of  the  council ;  and  when  we  have  them,  it  may  be  Uiey  are  much  more 
obscure,  and  subject  to  as  many  different  interpretations  as  the  Scrip- 
tures are,  that  we  can  have  no  better  assurance  what  is  the  sense  of  the 
council  than  what  the  sense  of  the  Scripture  is ;  as  experience  tells  us 
it  is  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  the  Roman  doctors  differ  as  much 
about  as  Protestants  do  about  the  sense  of  Scripture.  And  though  the 
Pope  of  Rome  be  made  the  judge  of  the  sense  of  councils,  yet  if  he  will 
not  determine  it^  wliat  are  we  the  better  ?  If  one  Pope  approves  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine's  exposition  of  the  council^  and  another  that  of  M. 
de  M eaux,  though  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  as  we  see  at  this  day, 
how  shall  we  ever  come  to  an  infallible  certainty  what  the  council  has 
determined  ?  Has  not  a  Protestant  who  studies  the  Scripture,  and  uses 
the  best  reason  and  judgment  he  has  to  understand  it,  as  much  certainty 
and  infallibility  as  this  comes  to  ?  And  yet  how  few  are  there  that  have 
time  or  learning  to  read  the  councils,  which  is  a  little  more  difficult  than 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  And  all  these  men  must 
trust  entirely  to  the  honesty  of  their  priest,  who,  if  he  be  honest,  may 
be  very  ignorant,  and  yet  the  last  resolution  of  the  people's  infallibility 
is  into  the  honesty  and  skill  of  their  priests.  For  how  infallible  soever 
the  Pope  or  council  be,  the  people  know  no  more  of  the  matter  than 
what  their  priests  tell  them,  which  is  such  an  infallibility  as  the 
meanest  Protestant  has  no  reason  to  envy. 

This,  I  thinks  is  sufficient  to  shew  how  vain  all  this  talk  of  infalU^ 
hility  is  in  the  Church  of  Rome:  though  Protestants  own  themselves  to 
be  fallible  creatures,  yet  they  are  too  wise  to  change  their  moral  cer- 
tainty for  the  popish  infallibility.  Had  the  Church  of  Rome  as  good 
evidence  for  their  faith  as  the  Church  of  England,  it  might  admit  of  a 
dispute  whether  they  should  reject  both,  or  cast  lots  which  to  choose ; 
but  thanks  be  to  God,  there  is  no  comparison  between  them,  and  while 
we  feci  ourselves  certain^  let  those  who  will  boast  that  they  are  tn- 
fallible. 
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SECULAE  JUDGMENTS  IN  SPIRITUAL 
MATTERS. 


It  is  the  fate  of  most  religious  movements,  aspiring  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree  to  influence  public  opinion,  to  reach  a  period  in  their 
history  which,  even  at  the  time,  may  be  considered,  and,  still  more 
in  after  years,  is  seen  to  be,  critical.  This  is  specially  true  in  a 
movement  which,  according  to  the  attitude  it  assumes  towards  the 
world,  or  the  attitude  the  world  assumes  towards  it,  may  be 
variously  described  as  restorative  or  Radical,  as  reformational  or 
Revolutionary.  Sooner  or  later  a  time  comes,  of  which  far-seeing 
persons  declare  beforehand  that  it  will  be,  and  of  which,  after  the 
event,  any  person  can  pronounce  that  it  has  been,  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  the  movement,  a  turning  point  in  the  career  of  its 
promoters — up  to  which  crisis,  events  flowed  in  one  direction, 
which  crisis  past,  events  were  carried  in  another.  And  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  that  the  change  is  nearly  at  hand,  or  the  con- 
junction is  imminent,  when  the  shadows  of  the  movement  are  the 
deepest,  when  outward  things  connected  with  the  revival  are  the 
most  unpromising. 

Both  these  features,  at  the  present  moment,  may  be  observed  in 
the  position  of  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Church  of  England.  For 
the  time  has  now  come  of  which  it  needs  no  prophetic  spirit  to 
affirm,  that  it  is  critical,  not  only  in  the  career  of  the  party,  but 
also  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  in  the  history  not  only  of  the 
Church,  but  also  of  the  nation  with  which  the  Church  is  bound  in 
union.  It  needs  no  retrospective  gaze  to  assure  us,  that  the 
.  Catholic  school  of  thought  cannot  reach  and  overpass  the  point  in 
question  and  remain  the  same,  certainly  so  far  as  outward  accidents 
are  concerned,  perhaps  also  inwardly,  before  and  after  such  a  crisis. 
Partaking  as  it  does  to  a  large  extent,  but  not  exclusively,  of 
reformational  and  restorative  characteristics,  the  Church  Movement 
is  now  experiencing  the  variations  of  popular  sentiment  to  which 
all  religioos  movements  are  liable — variations  both  frpm  within 
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and  from  without^  on  the  part  of  friends  and  foes  alike.  The 
Catholic  Revival  is  passing  through  a  crisis.  The  Oxford  Move- 
menty  in  its  later  development  from  revived  doctrine  to  restored 
ritual,  is  now  at  the  dark  stage  of  its  career,  which  is  aptly  termed 
critical.  The  darkness  may  only  be  a  prelude  to  the  dawn.  To 
many  minds  it  appears  to  be  only  such  a  prelude — a  prelude  to 
final  victory.  But  if  it  be  not ;  if  the  present  obscurity  be  not 
replaced  by  brightness ;  if  substantial  and  counterbalancing  suc- 
cess in  practice  and  for  the  future,  be  not  the  result  of  the  present 
unmitigated  failure  in  theory — the  work  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
must  be  hopelessly  abandoned,  for  at  least  the  lifetime  of  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  labour  of  the  re-organization  of  the 
Church  of  England,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Catholic 
Revival. 

At  the  present  juncture  in  the  history  of  the  Church  Movement 
there  is,  there  only  can  be  one  alternative  consistent  with  common 
honesty  and  self-respect ;  there  is,  there  only  can  be  one  alternative 
defensible  on  the  principles  of  political  expediency.  Either  the 
Catholic  party  must  accept,  with  loyalty  and  readiness,  in  their 
entirety,  the  decisions  pronounced  against  Catholic  doctrine  and 
ritual  in  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  and  act  up  to  them  both  in 
letter  and  spirit.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  party  must 
disregard  and  disobey  the  monitions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  openly  and  avowedly,  and  act  as  if  such 
monitions  were  "  null  and  void''  in  civil  law,  as  they  are  undeniably 
"  null  and  void''  in  law  ecclesiastical.  It  is  a  question  in  which 
moderation — that  bane  of  consistent  action  in  any  system  of  re- 
organization— finds  no  place.  To  proceed  under  the  influence  of 
either  alternative  can  alone  be  just  and  true  and  good ;  though  the 
procedure  in  both  cases  may  be  termed,  and  is,  extreme.  The  end 
to  which  the  principle  of  active  obedience  to  anti-Catholic  judg- 
ments and  sentences,  in  the  present  crisis,  would  lead  the  Oxford 
Movement  has  been  briefly  indicated.  The  results  which  may 
ensue  to  the  Catholic  Revival  from  the  exercise  of  passive  resistance 
to  the  dictates  of  popular  ignorance  and  prejudice,  even  under  the 
mask  of  judicial  impartiality,  are  manifold.  One  may  be  stated 
here.  By  questioning  the  authority,  by  denying  the  legality,  and, 
atill  more,  by  ignoring  the  decisions  of  secular  judgments  in  spi- 
ritual matters,  we  shall  practically  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  the 
State  against  the  Church.  But  we  shall  efiect  more.  We  shall 
place  a  check  upon  the  modern  encroachments  of  the  temporalty  in 
the  domain  of  the  spiritualty.  We  shall  lay  again  the  foundation  . 
of  the  ancient  freedom  of  Christ's  Church  in  this  laud.  We  shall 
do  much  to  re-assert  the  constitutional  principle,  that  *'  laws  eccle- 
siastical are  to  be  administered  in  ecclesiastic^  courts,  and  by 
•ecclesiastical  judges" — a  principle  which  either  speedily  or  leisurely 
will  eventuate  in  that  inevitable  result,  feared  by  some  and  desired 
by  others,  which  in  a  single  word  is  known  as.  Disestablishment. 
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The  position^  and  with  the  position  the  sentiments^  of  the 
Catholic   party,  have   been  gradually  changed  by  the  successive 

C^gments^  in  the  law  courts  of  the  Establishment,  which  have 
n  pronounced  in  the  last  twenty  years  upon  matters  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  worship.  And  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and 
specially  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  on  these  two  aspects  of 
truth,  must  not  be  dissevered.  For  faith  is  only  the  embodiment 
of  true  worship,  and  worship  is  but  the  expression  of  true  faith, 
to  the  mind  of  a  Catholic.  The  legal  decisions,  therefore,  on  the 
two  phases  of  truth,  must  be  viewed,  even  if  they  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  looked  upon,  together.  They  must  be  considered  as 
part  of  a  consistent  and  organic,  though  perhaps  not  of  a  deliberately 
organized,  system  of  policy,  enunciated  by  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  English  law  in  the  last  resort,  towards  the  Church  of 
Christ.  And  as  the  decisions  must  be  considered,  so  must  the 
results  which  ensue  be  viewed,  not  separately  but  in  combination. 

Neither  in  our  estimate  of  these  results  may  we  disassociate  the 
reasons  which  the  courts,  and  specially,  again,  the  Court  of  Final 
Appeal,  assign  in  any  given  decision,  from  the  conclusions  at  which 
the  courts  arrive  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  law.  As  a 
principle,  legally,  in  the  secular  and  lower  courts,  this  may  be  con- 
tested. It  may  be  rightfully  affirmed  that  there  is  a  wide  distinc- 
tion, in  civil  cases,  between  incidental  matters  and  things  definitely 
before  the  court.  But  it  may  not  be  allowed,  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  in  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal.  A  court  of  social,  legal,  and 
political  eminence,  whose  decisions  involve  such  important  issues, 
whose  judgments  are  invoked  upon  questions  of  transcendent  im- 
portance, and  whose  dicta  affect  the  widest  range  of  interests,  can- 
not claim  immunities  accorded  to  courts  lacking  these  elements  of 
dignity,  authority,  and  power.  A  Court  of  Final  Appeal  must 
expect,  and  certainly  will  be  subjected  to,  searching  and  exhaustive 
criticism  in  well-nigh  each  word  of  its  theological  utterances. 
Neither  should  this  be  considered  unreasonable,  even  from  a  secular 
point  of  view,  if  there  be  any  element  of  truth  in  the  assertion  of 
late  so  loudly  and  widely  made,  of  the  pre-eminent  superiority  over 
hasty  clerical  judgments,  of  the  decisions  of  the  calm  judicial  mind 
— an  assertion  which  recent  events  hardly  tend  to  confirm.  To 
attempt  to  draw  a  distinction,  then,  between  ecclesiastical  questions 
incidentally  discussed,  and  dogmatic  and  ceremonial  questions  de- 
finitively settled  by  the  Court,  cannot  be  permitted  to  a  court  in  the 
last  resort.  Such  incidental  utterances,  indeed,  may  not  be,  and 
are  not,  legally  binding  upon  others ;  yet  they  are  morally,  and 
should  be  made  positively,  binding  upon  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal 
which  speaks  with  authority  in  the  Establishment.  And  this  will 
at  once  be  clear  to  those  who  remember,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  the  Establishmentarian, 
fully,  and  perhaps  more  than,  represents  the  judgment  of  a  Pro- 
Tincial  or  National  Synod,  to  a  Catholic.  Every  sentiment  that  the 
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Court  ventures  upon,  it  is  accounted  to  be  responsible  for.  All  the 
arguments  it  uses,  and  the  reasons  which  it  is  pleased  to  give,  ar6 
noted  and  not  forgotten.  Even  the  legitimate  results  which  flow 
from  its  decisions^  are  held  to  be  rigorously  binding  upon  it. 
Whilst  if  the  Court  is  even  suspected,  and  much  more  is  discovered 
to  have  contradicted  itself,  its  religious  influence  is  at  once  depre- 
ciated, its  legal  and  social  influence  is  at  once  lowered.  Incapacity^ 
prejudice,  self-interest  in  any  form,  or  insincerity,  will  not  be 
tolerated  under  such  circumstances.  And  justly  so.  A  Supreme 
Court  cannot  enjoy  high  privileges,  without  incurring  deep  responsi- 
bilities. It  cannot  decide  in  the  last  resort,  without  itself  being  the 
object  of  ceaseless  criticism.  It  cannot  pronounce  authoritatively, 
secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters,  without  itself  challenging 
unauthorised^  and  popular  ecclesiastical  judgments  in  legal  matters. 

The  change  which  has  passed  over  the  position  of  the  Church 
party  by  the  successive  judgments  of  the  secular  law  courts, 
though  gradual  has  been  decided.  The  Gorham  judgment,  the 
Liddell  prosecution,  the  decisions  in  the  case  of  the  Essays  and 
Reviews,  the  S.  Alban^s  suit,  not  to  mention  other  ecclesiastical 
causes  have  materially  altered  the  standing  point  of  the  great  High 
Church  school  of  thought,  whether  represented  by  the  originators 
of  the  Oxford  Movement,  or  their  lineal  successors  in  the  Catholic 
Revival.  It  is  true,  that  these  causes,  or  most  of  them,  were  per- 
sonal and  not  general,  that  they  decided  a  particular  case^  and  did 
not  lay  down  abstract  principles — a  plea  now  eagerly  urged,  with 
some  inconsistency,  on  their  own  principles^  by  those  who  are  affected 
by  the  Yoysey  judgment.  But  these  judgments  are  practically 
irreversible,  save  by  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Court  itself  which 
gave  them  being — a  power  used  with  some  effect  of  late :  and  ab- 
stract principles  are  easily  reducible  to  concrete  practice,  by  the 
zeal  of  partisan  warfare.  It  is  true,  again,  that  the  larger  part  of 
these  decisions  were  negative.  Negative  judgments  on  matters  of 
faith,  it  may  be  fairly  urged  by  those  who  deny  the  authority  of 
the  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  only  declare,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  what  amount  of  heresy  may  be  taught  or  published,  held  or 
preached,  in  the  Establishment,  without  penal  consequences,  active 
or  passive,  following.  But  negative  decisions  have  now  been  suc- 
ceeded by  positive  judgments.  Permissive  laxity  has  given  place 
to  prohibitive  severity.  Licence  to  the  Liberal  party  has  been  only 
the  precursor  of  restrictive  inhibition  towards  the  Catholic  school. 
And  the  policy  of  the  latter  party  has  undergone,  or  is  in  the 
course  of  undergoing,  a  consequent  and  proportionate  change. 

An  agitation,  unparalleled  by  anything  that  has  happened  in 
later  times,  greeted  the  announcement  of  the  Gorham  judgment — 
an  agitation  which  outwardly  spent  itself,  mainly,  and  so  far  as  those 
were  concerned  who  still  laboured  in  the  Church,  in  words  without 
deeds.    Protests  and  declarations,  petitions  and  memorials,  books 
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and  pamphletSi  meetings  and  speeches  followed  each  other  in  quick 
saccession.  Priests  and  laymen  of  that  day,  active  and  energetic 
for  the  Churchy  who  are  still  with  us^  but  who  in  the  late  and  pre- 
sent crisis  have  made  no  sign^  vied  with  each  other  in  zeal,  and 
worked  together  in  harmony.  A  single  practical  effort^  made  with 
the  best  intentions^  but  not  originated  by  the  Gorham  judgment^ 
and  not  strictly  Catholic  in  principle^  was  attempted  to  reform  the 
Coart  of  Final  Appeal.  Bnt  the  attempt  was  abortive;  and  the 
whole  agitation  ignominiously  collapsed,  without  an  effort  having 
been  again  made,  during  twentv  years,  by  the  laymen  who  pro- 
fessed so  much,  to  secure  legislative  amelioration  for  the  State- 
governed  Church.  The  failure  of  the  Bishop  (Dr.  Blomfield)  of 
London's  bill  appears  to  have  paralyzed  the  spirit  of  political 
churchmen  both  within  Parliament  and  without :  for  though  many 
members  of  either  House  might  be  mentioned  who  speak  bravely  on 
pUtforms,  none,  with  hardly  an  exception,  can  be  pointed  out  as 
sturdy  defenders  of  the  Churches  liberties  beyond  such  limited 
spheres  for  influencing  public  opinion  and  energizing  public 
legislation,  in  a  Catholic  direction. 

The  Liddell  case,  viewed  theologically  and  not  ritually,  brought 
forth  an  abundant  harvest  of  teaching  to  the  effect,  that  notwith- 
standing all  authoritative  legal  decisions  to  the  contrary,  we  still 
have  an  Altar  whereon  to  offer  sacrifice,  we  still  have  a  Sacrifice 
wheiewith  to  offer  on  our  altars.  But  the  agitation  was  far  less 
narked  in  this  instance  than  in  the  first — ^less  marked  by  exag- 
gerated opposition,  less  marked  by  conspicuous  failure.  Persons 
neither  said  much,  nor  did  much ;  and  if  there  was  little  waste  of 
seal,  there  was  no  loss  of  consistency. 

Popular  Church  feeling  was  again  raised  to  something  approach- 
ing to  fever  heat  by  the  decisions  in  the  appeal  touching  the  Essays 
snd  Reviews.  Nor  was  this  agitation  confined  to  either  extreme 
in  the  Church ;  and  both  sides  of  the  House  Ecclesiastical  were 
eager  to  show  their  distrust  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  independent 
members  on  the  cross  benches.  And  here  occurred  that  suicidal  un- 
wisdom, as  many  think,  the  only  case  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the 
Tractarian  Movement,  which  attempted  to  fuse  in  a  common  cru- 
cible, for  purposes  of  a  common  attack,  those  whose  religious  prin- 
ciples are  diametrically  opposite.  Why  we  should  be  called  upon 
to  join  with  those  who  deny  the  extension  of  the  Incarnation  in 
the  Sacraments,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  those  who  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  why  we  should  join  those  who  deny 
the  authority  and  interpretation,  in  order  to  crush  those  who  deny 
the  existence  and  being,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see.  But  the  unnatural,  I  had  almost  said  the  unholy,  alliance 
was  speedily  dissolved.  It  was  a  signal  failure;  and  recent  events, 
it  it  to  be  hoped,  have  displayed  in  their  true  colours  our  present 
•dversariea  and  our  former  allies.  Meantime,  however,  protests 
and  deebrations  once  more  abonndedi  against  the  purely  modem 
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idea  that  the  Bible  contains  only^  but  is  not^  the  Word  of  Ood^  and 
in  affirmation  of  the  belief^  conveyed  even  in  the  dogmatic  termino- 
logy^ that  everlasting  means  lasting  ever. 

Of  the  S.  Alban^s  prosecation  it  is  enough  to  say  in  this  place^ 
that  it  followed  in  due  coarse,  almost  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
former  judgments ;  and  that  although  the  feverish  fire  broke  out 
afresh  in  the  Mackonochie  suit^  it  broke  out  intermittently,  was 
marked  by  fresh  symptoms^  was  marked  too  by  big  words  and 
small  actions,  and  flickered  away,  after  a  few  spasmodic  efibrts 
at  brightness,  into  comparative  obscurity. 

In  all  these  instances,  however,  if  persons  take  the  trouble  to 
look  beneath  the  surface,  a  definite,  and  to  some  minds  a  distinct^ 
law  may  be  seen  actively  at  work.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the 
agitation  which  followed  the  Gorham  case  was  far  in  excess  of  the 
outward  manifestations  of  Church  opinion  in  the  S.  Alban's  suit. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  in  each  succeeding  judgment,  the  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  became  less  and  less  demonstrative.  But 
it  is  also  true,  \hat  the  same  result  may  sometimes  be  produced  by 
difierent,  perhaps  by  opposite  causes.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
under  each  successive  defeat,  a  change  of  sentiment  may  have  been 
growing  up,  which  needs  only  to  be  named  to  be  owned,  but  which 
may  now  for  the  first  time  be  prominently  apparent.  The  com- 
parative apathy  which  attended  the  publication  of  the  penultimate 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  though  disheartening  at 
first,  and  to  those  who  take  a  supei^cial  view  of  the  question,  was 
in  part  at  least  the  outcome  of  a  higher,  deeper,  wider  appreciation 
of  the  truth.  Granted  that,  in  part,  the  apathy  may  be  accounted 
for  otherwise.  Yet  there  is  sufficient  power  in  the  residue,  to 
support  the  theory  that  now  at  length  the  Church  party  estimates 
at  its  just  value  the  authority  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  weighs  its  ability  to  compromise  the  Church 
with  scrupulous  exactitude.  Hence,  and  rightly  hence,  so  far  as 
calmness  is  indicative  of  determination,  so  far  as  the  absence  of 
words  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  performance  of  deeds,  both 
the  mental  attitude  and  the  corporate  position  of  Churchmen  is 
not  only  unassailable  but  commendable. 

The  indignation  which  ensued  on  the  Grorham  judgment  was  the 
result  of  a  false  and  inadequate  conception  of  the  mutual  attitude 
of  the  Church  to  the  State,  of  a  confusion  of  ideas  between  the 
Church  and  the  Establishment.  A  deeper  philosophy,  a  more 
consistent  political  view  now  binds  Catholics  to  adherence  to  a 
truer  explanation  both  of  the  limits  of  the  Establishment,  and  the 
terms  of  union  between  the  temporalty  and  the  spiritualty.  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  seen  to  be  something  more  in  one  aspect,  and 
something  less  in  another,  than  the  Establishment.  The  union 
between  Church  and  State  is  allowed  to  be  a  union,  not  an  absorp- 
tion; m  constitutional  junction,  not  a  condition  of  irresponsible 
tyranny  on  the  one  hand  and  ahviah  subjugation  on  the  other. 
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Before  this  was  assented  to,  or  before  this  was  more  than  intellec- 
taally  held,  any  way  before  it  was  practically  accepted,  our  fathers 
in  the  faith  were  justly  indigDant  that  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
this  land  should  be  compromised  by  the  latitudinarian  and  even 
heretical  decisions  of  a  secular  court.  We^  their  children  in  the 
faith,  are  to  a  certain  extent  unmoved  at  the  issue  of  the  S.  Albania 
suit — in  its  effect,  at  least,  oo  the  Church  at  large — by  reason  of 
our  assurance  that  the  findings  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  com- 
promise the  Church  not  at  all.  Herein  consists  the  differentia  of 
our  relative  position,  at  the  present  day  and  twenty  years  back. 
We  are  not  so  changeful,  so  wayward,  so  inconsistent  as  we  seem, 
not  only  to  our  enemies,  bat  to  our  friends.  We  are  concerned, 
certainly,  but  not  disturbed.  We  are  vexed,  but  not  irritated. 
We  are  angered,  but  it  is  with  a  godly  jealousy.  We  bide  our 
time,  and  await  the  course  of  events,  which  come  upon  us  almost 
too  fast  to  be  guided  by  human  agency.  For  we  see  looming, 
but  not  in  the  far  distance,  the  inevitable  issue  of  secular  judg- 
ments in  spiritual  matters — Disestablishment. 

Perhaps  the  result  of  our  patience,  in  cases,  which  formerly 
would  have  aroused  a  spirit  of  fierceness,  to  some  extent  is  caused 
by  the  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  our  opponents,  and  the 
legitimate  sequence  of  such  policy.  And  it  may  be  convenient, 
in  order  to  estimate  such  policy,  to  note  the  exact  position  which 
the  Catholic  party  holds  even  in  the  Establishment,  and  the  atti- 
tude towards  it  which  our  adversaries  assume  in  opposition.  With- 
out assigning  their  relative  proportion  in  numbers,  influence,  or 
learning,  we  perceive  three  distinct  schools  of  thought  at  present 
existing  in  the  Church.  Without  determining  the  right  of  two 
of  these  schools  to  their  present  position,  we  are  confident  of  our 
own.  We  believe,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  belong  ex- 
clusively to  neither  of  these  parties.  We  believe,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  countrymen  and  women  are  neither  High,  nor  Low, 
nor  Broad  Church.  They  are  simply  Protestant ;  Church -going 
perhaps,  perhaps  oscillating  between  chapel  and  Church,  the  only 
bond  of  union  between  them  being  inherited  and  national  dislike 
of  Popery,  and  hatred  of  a  keener  sort  against  any  imitation  of 
Romanism,  or  as  it  is  mis-called,  **  Jesuitry  in  disguise.^'  To  this 
inert  body  of  no  definite  persuasion,  Cathohcs  form  an  insignificant 
proportion.  Were  it  for  no  higher  reason,  though  a  higher 
reason  may  be  given,  than  grounds  of  expediency,  we  deprecate  all 
attempts  at  persecution  which  takes  the  form  of  prosecution.  We 
dislike  it  when  exercised  towards  others.  We  deplore  it  when 
directed  against  ourselves.  Though  strong  enough  in  principles 
and  resources  to  take  an  active  line,  we  prefer  the  passive.  And 
in  the  adoption  of  passive  resistance  we  are  more  than  strong,  we 
are  immoveable.  It  is  true  that,  at  one  portion  of  our  career  as  a 
party,  we  acted  otherwise ;  at  least  members  of  the  Catholic  school 
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have  otherwise  acted.  It  is  trae  that,  even  lately,  we  have  sullied 
our  hands  with  advocates'  money  in  our  own  defence  in  coarts 
which  are  not.  Church  courts,  and  before  judges  who  are  not 
ecclesiastical  judges.  But  such  action  was  the  result  of  policy  of 
which  we  are  now,  as  a  party,  ashamed,  and  of  which  we  shall  not, 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  as  a  party,  again  be  guilty.  Mistakes 
of  policy  need  not  be  irrevocably  afiSxed  to  any  party,  either 
political  or  religious.  Neither  in  failing  to  follow  earlier  ex- 
amples, or  in  acting  in  the  directly  opposite  manner,  do  we  neces- 
sarily condemn  others.  Had  we  been  in  their  position,  we  had 
done  likewise.  Were  they  in  ours,  we  may  hold  that,  they  would 
act  as  we  are  acting.  At  all  events,  and  as  a  fact,  we  are  now  free 
from  the  spirit  of  persecution. 

But  in  our  turn  we  are  the  objects  of  prosecution.  How,  then, 
do  we  act  ?  Speaking  for  myself  only,  though  I  think  others  will 
agree  with  these  principles,  if  I  were  in  the  position  I  do  not  fill, 
of  a  parish  priest  under  prosecution,  I  should  act  thus : — Believing 
in  my  inmost  being  the  rightfulness  of  my  principles,  and  the 
wrong  which  my  opponent  is  doing  both  to  them  and  to  himself, 
as  well  as  to  his  God,  I  should  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  frustrate 
his  endeavours.  I  should  make  every  effort,  short  of  pleading 
before  the  courts  of  the  State,  in  my  defence.  I  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  accident  in  my  favour  to  turn  the  flank  of  the 
enemy,  to  discourage  him,  to  disappoint  him,  to  wear  him  out  and 
exhaust  his  supplies,  and  to  do  that  by  an  indirect  method  which 
I  was  powerless  to  do  directly.  Any  technical  flaw  I  should 
grasp  at.  Any  legal  quibble  I  should  cling  to.  Any  theological 
loop-hole  I  should  pass  through  sideways.  Any  double  meaning 
in  language,  I  should  take  advantage  of.  Any  indefiniteness  in 
the  sentence  or  monition,  I  should  strive  to  make  yet  more  in- 
distinct ;  and,  under  the  cover  of  a  friendly  cloud  of  mist,  to  make 
my  escape.  And  I  should  thus  deliberately  act,  not  as  liking 
these  bypaths — far  from  it — but  because  I  am  forced  into  them ; 
from  no  innate  love  of  subtilty — rather  the  reverse — but  in  order 
not  to  be  caught  with  guile.  I  should  act  thus  simply  on  the 
defensive ;  and  as  weaker  than  the  law  as  at  present  administered,  I 
should  take  refuge  in  the  all-powerful  defence  of  the  weak.  I  should 
act  simply  on  principle — the  principle  to  do  God's  work  as  best  I 
might  under  diflScult  circumstances,  for  His  glory,  the  good  of  my 
neighbour,  and  my  own  salvation. 

In  order,  however,  to  pass  from  the  egotistic  portion  of  these 
pages,  and  yet  to  take  my  share  in  the  blame  which  these  words 
may  ensure  to  myself,  as  it  has  fallen  on  others,  I  will  only  add  a 
few  examples  of  the  line  I  should  think  it  not  only  defensible,  but 
right,  to  take.  For  instance : — Forbidden  to  light  two  candles  on 
the  altar,  I  would  place  them  above  the  altar.  Prevented  from 
mixing  the  chalice  in  the  sanctuary,  I  would  mix  water  with  the 
wine  in  the  vestry.     If  it  be  unlawful  to  kneel  in  adoration  during 
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the  prayer  of  Consecration,  I  would  genaflect.  If  it  be  unlawful  to 
genuflect,  I  would  bow.  Is  it  against  the  decision  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  to  elevate  the  paten  7  I  would  elevate  the  Host.  Is  it 
against  its  decision  to  elevate  the  whole  cup  ?  I  would  elevate  the 
rim  of  the  chalice  above  the  head.  Does  .the  Court,  with  physical 
force^  remove  from  me  the  Eucharistic  vestment,  and  remove  me 
from  my  position  eastwards  as  a  sacrificing  Priest  ?  I  would  wear 
a  chasuble-shaped  surplice ;  and  abandoning  the  catacombal  posi- 
tion facing  east,  I  would  stand  basilica-wise,  after  the  Pontifical 
use  of  S.  Petei^s  at  Rome,  facing  west.  So  might  the  other 
disputed  points  of  ancient  ritual  be  made  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modern  judge-made  law.  The  only  law  I  should  recog- 
nise would  be  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  wherever  that  might  be 
adapted  to  meet  the  law  of  the  State,  without  breaking  either, 
there  would  be  my  refuge  until  this  tyranny  be  overpast.  I  wish, 
however,  to  mention  clearly  that  the  line  of  conduct  above  indi- 
cated, though  justifiable,  is  not  the  one  to  which  I  should  give  the 
preference.  I  prefer  open  opposition,  to  an  opposition  which  may  be 
mistaken  for,  but  is  not,  evasion.  And  though  I  advocate,  under 
certain  circumstances  which  are  not  my  own,  this  system  of  openly 
and  fairly,  brain  to  brain,  outwitting  the  enemy,  I  can  never  place 
myself  in  the  position  of  supposing  any  real  breach  of  veracity 
in  a  promise  real  or  implied.  For  example : — I  could  never,  I  hope, 
publicly  avow  adherence  to  a  judgment,  and  then  literally  evade 
it.  I  am  incapable  of  promising  not  to  use  eucharistic  lights,  and 
then  of  placing  candles  above  the  altar ;  of  declaring  an  intention 
to  extinguish  the  altar  candles,  and  then  of  lighting  them  only  in 
the  early  morning.  The  two  classes  of  policy  are  as  different  as 
night  from  day.  The  last  requires  a  vast  amount  of  accommo- 
dation to  be  accepted  by  a  Catholic  as  moral.  The  first  needs,  in 
my  opinion,  no  apology.  It  is  only  one  natural  and  legitimate 
result  of  the  unconstitutional  and  anti-Catholic  tyranny  which 
enforces  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters. 

We  are  now  free  to  estimate  more  exactly  some  results  in  the 
change  of  policy  by  our  antagonists,  after  having  annotated  some 
points  in  our  own.  We  suffered  at  the  first  from  negative  deci- 
sions by  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  against  Catholic  faith.  We 
suffer  now  from  positive  decisions  against  Catholic  worship.  And 
paradoxical  as  it  may  sound  to  those  who  know  the  relative  im- 
portance which  Catholics  attach  to  faith  and  worship,  and  their 
oft-repeated  declarations  on  the  subject,  the  earlier  form  of  adverse 
judgment  was  protested  against  and  borne  with,  the  later  form  of 
condemnation  is  silently  accepted  and  deliberately  ignored.  Seldom 
has  there  been  so  much  noise  and  smoke  combined  with  so  little  fire 
and  heat^  as  in  the  ferment  which  followed  the  publication  of  the 
Gorham  case.  Never  has  there  been  such  little  outward  show  to 
evidence  the  important,  yet  undemonstrative,  action  which  even  at 
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this  early  date  is  promised,  and  may  be  confidently  predicted  to 
follow^  as  the  result  of  the  so-called  Purchas  judgment. 

This  result  is  the  more  remarkable^  because^  as  I  have,  on  se- 
veral occasions^  from  time  to  time,  ventured  to  point  out  in  public 
both  by  letter  and  word  of  mouthy  and  as  often  have  been  publicly, 
and  sometimes  severely^  rebuked  for  so  doings  the  avowed  policy  of 
the  Church  party  has  been  to  wait — to  wait  till  some  essential 
point  of  Catholic  doctrine  has  been  positively  denied  by  the  Court  of 
Final  Appeal.  Such  has  been  the  deliberate  and  avowed  policy 
of  the  English  Church  Union,  at  least  of  a  working  majority  of 
its  members,  both  in  the  Council  and  in  the  body  of  the  Society ; 
although  a  formidable  minority  are,  and  ever  have  been,  averse 
from  this,  as  it  seems  to  them,  Erastian  timidity.  To  such  time- 
serving weakness  many  with  myself  have  been  opposed ;  and  we 
have  consistently  and  energetically,  but  hitherto  fruitlessly,  with* 
stood  this  feeble  and  unworthy  procrastination.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  a  change  marked,  decided,  and  unaccountable  had 
come  over  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  act.  When 
we  all  had  become  philosophically  resigned  and  mentally  pre- 
pared, some  by  compulsion,  and  some  upon  principle,  to  await  a  de- 
cision upon  the  great  Eucharistic  cause  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  a  change  in  policy — not  so  much  discussed  as, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  achieved — is  decided  on  and  carried 
into  effect.  A  judgment  upon  a  comparatively  insignificant  ritual 
point  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  almost  a  panic — but  a  panic,  thank 
God,  in  the  right  direction.  The  entire  Church  party,  apparently  in 
all  its  manifold  grades  from  young  enthusiastic  Curates  to  hoary- 
headed  Cathedral  dignitaries,  from  extreme  Ritualists  to  decanal 
examples  of  old-fashioned  High  Churchmen,  has  completely 
veered  round  to  the  opinion  which  others  and  myself,  hitherto  in 
vain,  have  long  and  consistently  urged.  Into  the  governing  rea- 
sons for  this  gratifying  tergiversation  it  would  be  ungracious  criti- 
cally to  inquire.  Perhaps  some  of  those  who  now  so  eagerly  ^  follow 
the  leader'  would  find  it  difficult  to  assign  definite  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  their  vacillation.  But  the  fact  is  as  indisputable  as  it  is 
welcome.  And  now  the  future  of  the  Catholic  school  of  thought 
turns,  not,  be  it  observed,  on  the  revealed  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice 
which  the  priest  offers,  but  on  the  ritual  position  at  the  altar  in 
which  he  offers.  Could  any  conversion  be  more  complete?  It 
is  specially  noteworthy  also,  that  the  summons  to  make  a  stand 
against  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters,  at  last  has  been 
sounded  by  the  remains  of  the  old  Oxford  Tractarian  party  which 
had  refused,  oftentimes  bitterly  refused,  to  be  associated  with,  to 
support,  or  even  to  follow,  and  still  less  to  be  enlisted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Ritual  forces  in  the  Catholic  Revival.  Verily,  we  have 
had  a  sweet  and  ample  revenge  I 

The  satisfactory  and  hopeful  change  of  tactics  on  the  side  of  the 
High  Church  party— however  inconsistent  its  agents  may  appear 
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to  be^  or  really  are — is  due  to  several  outward  causes.  Amongst 
others  may  be  named  this  cause — the  success,  complete  and 
wholly  unexpected,  even  by  themselves^  which  has  attended  the 
anti-ritual  efforts  of  the  enemy.  The  last  two  important  deci- 
sions of  the  secular  courts  in  spiritual  matters  have  been  decisions 
against  Catholic  ritual.  But  they  have  been  more.  They  have 
been  direct^  and  ill-concealed  attacks  against  the  Truth  which  un- 
derlies and  is  symbolised  by  ritual.  And  these  attacks  have  not 
only  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  They  have  re- 
ceived more  than  tacit  and  indirect  assistance  from  the  Court 
itself.  Now^  however  much  some  amongst  us^  and  chiefly  those  who 
are  content  with  a  form  of  worship  less  ceremonially  correct  than 
others  enjoy,  may  fail  to  sympathise  openly  with  the  figure, 
they  will  brook  no  trifling  or  profane  handling  with  that  which 
the  figure  typifies.  So  long  as  the  outward  sign,  and  that  alone, 
was  attacked,  such  persons — mistakenly,  as  I  think — held  their 
peace.  But  when  the  reality  within  was,  in  their  opinion,  imperilled, 
or  at  least  was  threatened,  then  was  the  time  for  action.  For  this 
course  of  conduct  I  do  not  plead.  It  is  illogical  to  my  mind.  I 
only  strive  to  explain  ;  and  do  not  seek  to  excuse. 

Moreover,  the  very  success  of  the  crusade  against  Divine  wor- 
ship has  been  too  sweeping.  It  has  evidently  been  considered 
that  whilst  the  '^  extravagant  innovations  of  a  small  clique,^^  as 
we  have  been  courteously  called  by  our  friends,  might  be  checked 
without  compunction,  if  not  with  complacency ;  yet  that  ritual 
restricted  by  secular  courts  might  possibly  proceed  too  far.  More 
than  the  extravagant  innovations  of  the  year  of  grace  1871  might 
eventually  be  pronounced  illegal.  The  innovations  of  1861,  and 
of  1851,  ay,  and  of  1841,  extravagant  in  their  day  and  equally 
offeusive  to  the  Protestant  mind  with  the  innovations  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  might  in  the  end  be  swept  away.  Surpliced  choirs, 
choral  matins,  orderly  processions,  daily  prayer,  black  stoles, 
surplice  in  the  pulpit,  cassocks  in  the  chancel,  turning  to  the 
East,  bowing  at  the  Holy  Name — all  these  elementary  points. of 
High  Church  ceremonial,  divided  as  some  persons  persuade  them- 
selves by  a  moral  and  impassable  gulf  from  Catholic  Ritual,  were 
endangered,  and,  on  the  principle  of  interpretation  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  of  the  present  or  future,  might  be  condemned. 
In  short,  as  it  has  been  observed,  there  was  something  but  a  little 
short  of  a  panic  in  the  old  High  Church  camp. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  reasons  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  influenced  the  moderate  High  Churchman  to  share,  to  this 
extent,  the  ill-fortunes  of  his  well-abused  Ritual  brother.  The  re- 
cent decisions  in  spiritual  matters  by  secular  tribunals,  indepen- 
dent of  their  subject-matter,  have  a  character  of  their  own  which 
makes  them  dangerous  to  all  who  value,  and  are  prepared  to  suffer 
for.  Catholic  principles*  They  have  been  positive  decisions,  pro- 
hibitory, in  the  place  of  negative  decisions,  exculpatory.     They 
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have  been  excluaive^  instead  of  incluBive :  with  a  tendency  to  be- 
come complete,  rather  than  partial ;  exhaustive  rather  than  com- 
plete. The  result  is^  that  the  Church  party,  which  was  content 
to  bear  with  equanimity  the  presence  of  heretics  patronised  and 
shielded  by  the  State,  is  not  at  all  prepared  to  abandon  without  a 
struggle  Catholics,  even  avowedly  extreme,  who  have  not  been 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  re- 
cent decisions,  and  with  a  clear  instinct  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
future,  the  time  is  past,  argue  this  section  of  the  party,  for  any- 
thing short  of  action.  Mere  verbal  memorials  for  the  relief  of 
conscieifce ;  declarations  hardly  worth  the  labour  and  time  and 
money  that  created  them ;  tacit  consent  which  compromises  deli- 
cate sensibilities;  half-hearted  compliance  under  moral  compul-* 
sion — such  expedients  to  assimilate  antagonistic  principles,  or 
such  expedients  alone,  are  matters  of  history,  they  do  not  affect 
the  present.  A  bold  consistent  policy,  a  policy  more  generous  to- 
wards friends  and  more  open  towards  foes,  was  almost  instinctively 
decided  on ;  and  no  sooner  decided  on  than  acted  up  to.  And  in 
the  place  of  passive  obedience  under  useless  and  feeble  protest,  the 
party  as  a  party,  it  is  not  too  early  to  affirm,  with  an  unanimity 
hitherto  unknown,  is  prepared  for  active  disobedience,  animated  by 
a  spirit  nearly  akin  to  defiance.  Does  any  one  seek  further  cause 
for  this  marked  change  in  the  policy  of  the  great  Church  party  in 
this  country  ?  It  may  be  found  ih  the  realisation,  before  it  is  too 
late,  of  the  un-Catholicity  of  submitting  to  secular  judgments  in 
spiritual  matters ;  in  the  consciousness  that  we  all  equally  stand  in 
the  presence  of  an  insatiable,  and  unscrupulous,  even  if  not  all- 
powerful  enemy ;  and  in  the  prospect  of  a  fast  approaching  Dis- 
establishment. 

To  whatever  extent  the  position  of  the  Catholic  party  has  been 
changed  during  the  last  twenty  years  by  secular  judgments  in 
spiritual  matters,  the  changes  which  have  resulted  from  the  last  two 
Ritual  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are,  at  once,  more  serious  and 
more  decided.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  attempt  accurately  to  deter- 
mine the  position.  By  the  first  of  the  two  decisions  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  over  and  above  all  questions  of 
ceremonial,  a  priest  of  the  Church  was  suspended  from  the  per- 
formance of  all  his  clerical  functions.  By  the  last,  a  priest  has 
been  condemned  for  the  exercise  of  his  legitimate  clerical  duties. 
In  both  cases  the  results  were  effected  by  a  Court  without  any 
pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  by  a  tribunal  which  has 
wielded  more  than  questionable  civil  authority  for  somewhat  less 
than  forty  years.  The  position  was  a  dangerous  one  to  be  accepted 
by  the  Church  party  as  final,  under  either  decision.  Under 
both  combined,  it  is  rightly  felt  to  be  absolutely  unbearable.  It 
was  dangerous  under  either  position.  For,  in  the  suspension  of  a 
priest  from  all  his  spiritual  functions,  by  the  secular  power  only, 
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a  constitutional  principle  of  the  gravest  possible  character  was  de* 
liberately  violated.  And  the  concordat  between  the  Church  and 
the  State  from  time  immemorial  in  this  country^  and  under  certain 
newly-stated  conditions  for  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  was 
summarily  dissolved^  by  the  condemnation  of  a  priest  for  ceremonial 
observances,  the  integrity  of  which  bound  the  Church  of  to-day 
with  the  primitive  Church,  and  with  the  Church  of  all  intervening 
ages.  Either  of  these  results  alone  would  have  been  calamitous  to 
the  claim  of  catholicity  for  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Considered  together,  and  coming  almost  contemporaneously,  they 
have  created  a  sensation,  which,  for  extent  certainly,  and  perhaps 
for  depth  also,  has  been  unknown  to  the  Church  since  the  days  of 
the  Gorham  judgment.  The  result  has  been  unexpected  to  all 
concerned.  Nothing  since  that  first  great  blow  to  dogmatic  Chris- 
tianity in  England  has  so  e£fectua11y  succeeded  in  creating  an  union 
of  interests  between  all  sections  of  the  Catholic  party,  from  the 
moderate  High  Churchman  to  the  extreme  Ritualist. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  two  recent  decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Final  Appeal  invite  a  closer  and  keener  attention  than  otherwise 
they  would  deserve — the  earlier  sentence,  in  its  last  phase,  as  con- 
flicting with  constitutional  principles  of  the  deepest  import ;  the 
later  judgment,  as  disregarding  political  expediency  of  the  wisest 
kind.  Whilst  the  novelty  of  the  judgment,  in  the  case  Hebbert  v. 
PurchaSy  will  secure  for  the  ceremonial  cause  present  attention,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  circumstances  of  the  last  and  disciplinary 
monition  issued,  in  the  case  of  Martin  v.  Mackonochie,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion.  For  although  the  ruling  of  the 
highest  Court  of  Appeal,  which  decided  that,  technically  speaking, 
the  north  side  of  an  altar  means  the  north  end,  and  that  before  the 
table  means,  in  popular  language,  at  the  side  thereof,  attracts  more 
attention  at  the  present  moment,  and,  in  the  result  of  combined 
action,  bids  fair  to  e£fect  more  than  the  order  which  suspended  a 
priest  for  three  months,  yet  is  the  latter  by  far  the  more  important 
of  the  two  causes.  And  it  is  to  recall  attention  to  this  last  point 
that  I  desire  to  consider  the  S.  Albania  suspension  from  the  various 
points  of  view  which  present  themselves,  as  an  instance  of  a  secular 
judgment  in  spiritual  matters  which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
impending  struggle — a  struggle  almost  precipitated  by  the  late  de- 
cisions— between  Church  and  State. 

The  little  attention,  comparatively  speaking,  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  S.  Albania  suspension  is  remarkable.  It  is  note- 
worthy in  itself,  by  reason  of  the  utterances  of  those  who  are  fore- 
most in  the  Catholic  Revival,  and  in  comparison  both  with  the 
agitation  consequent  on  the  Gk)rham  appeal,  and  the  excitement 
now  raging  respecting  the  Purchas  case.  And  yet,  higher  con- 
stitutional principles,  and  deeper  theological  issues,  are  involved  in 
the  first  than  in  any  of  the  other  secular  judgments  in  spiritual 
matters.    The  principle  involved  in  the  Gorham  decision  simply 
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amoanted  to  a  declaration,  by  a  state  Court  in  the  last  resort,  that 
a  sphere  of  teaching  in  the  Establishment  could  not  be  denied, 
at  least  when  a  life  interest  in  a  parochial  cure  was  at  stake,  to 
one  who  held  and  avowed  doctrines  not  positively  and  specifically 
condemned  in  the  Church's  standards  of  belief,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Court  in  question.  The  same  principle  was  extended,  by  an 
easy  elasticity  in  practice,  to  shield  from  condemnation  the  heresies 
both  expressed  and  implied  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews.  But  by  a 
sudden,  and  on  its  own  theories  unreasonable,  contraction  of  the 
Court's  method  of  interpretation,  Mr.  Voysey  was  at  length  pre- 
vented from  preaching  in  Church,  under  the  Archbishop  of  York's 
long  continued  tacit  consent,  the  blasphemies  which  were  pro- 
claimed in  an  Unitarian  chapel  immediately  after  his  condemnation. 
The  principle,  again,  involved  in  the  Purchas  judgment  (and  the 
same  is  true  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Mackonochie  case)  is,  that, 
from  a  legal  stand-point,  and  viewed  with  strictly  literal  accuracy, 
certain  priestly  vestures  and  positions,  certain  ceremonial  acts  and 
observances,  cannot  be  so  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  the  written 
law  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  be  decided  to  claim  a  verdict 
in  their  favour  when  brought  to  the  test  of  an  ex  parte  legal  arbi- 
tration before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.  Of  course,  this  is  a 
favourable  estimate  to  take  of  the  last  pronouncement  of  the  Judicial 
Committee;  and  does  not  presume  to  affirm  that  the  decision 
formed  by  the  Court  is  consistent  with  its  prior  utterances  in  the 
Mackonochie  and  Liddell  suits,  or  even  with  a  rational  explanation 
of  the  plain  words  of  the  law.  But  more  than  this  may  not  be 
credited  to  the  account  of  the  decision  on  Divine  worship.  And 
its  importance,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  earlier  doctrinal 
judgments,  is  incomparable  with  the  issues  consequent  on  a  con- 
sistent application  of  the  principle  acted  on  in  the  sentence  on  dis- 
cipline. For  the  principle  involved  in  the  disciplinary  suspension 
of  a  priest  from  all  his  clerical  functions  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
doctrinal  teaching  and  every  ceremonial  observance.  Priestly  au- 
thority underlies  both  dogma  and  ritual.  And  if  the  State  be  per- 
mitted unchecked,  of  its  own  free  will,  to  suspend  and  restore  the 
power  of  exercising  priestly  functions,  both  the  catholicity  of  the 
Church  of  England  may  be  fairly  questioned,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  Church  Establishment  will  be  seriously  imperilled. 

In  considering  more  in  detail  the  question  of  secular  judgments 
in  spiritual  matters,  it  will  tend  to  clearness  if  we  contrive  to  keep 
distinct  the  question  of  the  authority  for  such  judgments,  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  view ;  and  the  question  of  the  spiritual  matters  de- 
cided by  such  judgments,  so  far  as  concerns  worship.  Of  course  the 
last  two  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  respectively  involve 
both  these  questions.  But  as  the  constitutional  question  is  more 
imported  into  the  S.  Alban's  suit,  and  ritual  matters  are  more  ex- 
haustively dealt  with  in  the  Purchas  case,  it  will  be  convenient,  as 
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has  already  been  done,  to  hold  to  this  distinction,  and  to  refer  to 
the  monition  of  suspension  when  we  speak  of  the  authority  of  the 
court;  and  to  the  decision  against  S.  James'  Chapel  when  we 
indicate  the  ritual  chaos  which  the  Court  has  precipitated. 

The  authority  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  may  be  considered 
under  at  least  three  different  heads.  We  may  consider  what  the 
ancient  Church,  to  which  the  Church  of  England  constantly  appeals 
at  once  as  guide  and  arbiter,  thought  of  secular  judgments  in  spi- 
ritual matters;  and  this  will  help  us  to  decide  1.  on  the  Historical 
precedents  which  some  claim  for  the  Court.  We  may  next  pass 
from  the  ancient  Church  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  see  in 
what  light  the  State  in  former  days  viewed  the  comparatively 
modern  idea  that  ecclesiastical  causes  were  to  be  decided  by  other 
than  ecclesiastical  judges,  and  in  other  than  ecclesiastical  courts : 
and  this  will  test  2.  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  Court  of  Final 
Appeal.  Lastly  3.  we  will  discuss  the  Legal  powers  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  how  such  powers  have  been 
exerted ;  and  this  will  cause  us  to  travel  quickly  over  the  establish- 
ment, and  revocation  of  the  authority,  of  the  Court  of  Delegates. 

This  examination,  since  the  days  of  the  Grorham  judgment,  has 
been  made  by  several  learned  writers.  It  is  not  without  its  use, 
however,  that  the  results  of  their  learning  should  from  time  to  time 
be  popularized,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  current  events  when  ne- 
cessity demands.  And  this  general  acknowledgment  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  disavow  all  originality  of  quotation  in  the  following 
extracts,  and  will  enable  me  to  dispense  with  references  which 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  pamphlet,  but  which  may  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Dr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Fuller  and  other  authors. 

I.  In  the  first  place  we  have  to  consider  the  Historical  aspect  of 
the  question — By  what  historical  precedents  does  the  State  claim  to 
itaelf  authority  in  ecclesiastical  causes?  And  the  reply  to  this 
question  on  the  historical  aspect  of  the  matter,  which  now  concen- 
trates the  attention  of  the  Catholic  party,  is  not  only  that  there  is 
DO  historical  precedent  in  favour  of  the  position ;  but  that  all  his- 
torical precedent  goes  counter  to  the  assumption  of  authority,  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  to  pronounce  secular  judgments  in  purely 
spiritual  matters. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  to  quote  the  decrees  of  patriarchs, 
metropolitans,  and  bishops,  the  acts  and  proceedings,  the  canons 
and  constitutions  of  synods  and  councils,  in  confirmation  of  this 
historical  position,  would  be  to  transcribe  folios.  These  pages  will 
only  sufiBce  to  quote  a  few  instances  as  specimens  of  more.  Let  us 
appeal  then,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  authority  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  emperors,  in  as  brief  terms  as  is  consistent  with 
clearness.  The  emperor  Constantine,  in  addition  to  other  words 
to  the  like  effect,  forbad  any  secular  magistrate  to  rescind  the 
decrees  of  bishops  promulgated  in  councils ;  and  at  the  Council  of 
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Nice  declared  that  "  he  freely  left  to  the  bishops  the  sole  authority 
to  settle  the  question  of  faith/'  The  emperor  Theodosius^  in  it 
letter  to  the  senate  of  Ephesus^  affirms  this  general  principle  :  "  It 
is  not  lawful  for  one^  not  of  the  list  of  bishops,  to  mingle  in 
ecclesiastical  questions/'  Valentinian  the  Elder  denies  that  it  is 
lawful  for  him,  whose  place  was  among  the  laity,  to  busy  himself 
judicially  with  matters  of  faith.  Let  the  priests  and  bishops,  he 
adds,  "  to  whom  this  care  belongs,  meet  apart  by  themselves  when- 
ever they  will/'  In  his  Rescript  he  willed  ^^  that  priests  should 
judge  of  priests ;"  and  added,  '^  who  will  deny  that  bishops  are 
wont  to  judge  emperors  and  not  emperors  bishops  ?"  referring  to 
Constantine,  '^  who  did  not  premise  any  laws,  but  left  the  judg- 
ment free  to  priests"  in  spiritual  matters. 

The  emperor  Gratian  convoked  the  Council  of  Aquileia,  specially 
on  the  ground  that  matters  of  faith  should  be  settled  by  the 
spiritualty.  The  testimony  to  this  we  learn  from  words  addressed 
to  that  assembly  as  follows :  *'  Lo,  what  a  Christian  emperor  hath 
ordained.  He  would  not  wrong  princes,  he  made  bishops  inter- 
preters of  faith."  Honorius  declared,  that  '^The  interpretation  of 
Divine  things  belongs  to  prelates ;  to  us,  the  obedience  of  religion/' 
Theodosius  the  Great  made  no  scruple  to  confess,  that  ^'  It  is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  who  has  not  the  episcopal  character  to  interpose 
in  religious  affairs/'  Theodosius  the  Younger  disclaimed  a  public 
judicial  expression  of  doctrine  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  for 
such  an  one  as  he  to  dogmatise:  and  writing  to  S.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  says,  "  Those  must  be  judges  of  doctrine  who  bc^r  au- 
thority in  the  priesthood,  and  by  whose  means  we  ourselves  both 
are  and  will  be  maintained  steadfast  to  the  truth  :  for/'  adds  the 
emperor,  '^  it  is  impious  in  any  man  whose  name  is  not  enrolled  in 
the  bishop's  list  to  mix  himself  up  in  ecclesiastical  business  and 
discussion/'  To  the  same  end  are  the  words  of  an  Edict  of  the  same 
prince,  to  the  effect  that  no  interference  with  matters  consecrated 
to  religion  should  be  allowed  to  non-ecclesiastics:  and  the  like 
principle  was  in  more  places  than  one  laid  down  in  the  Theodoaian 
code,  of  which  the  following  is  one  instance :  '^  That  no  bishop, 
nor  any  one  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  be  drawn  into  the  courts 
of  any  judges  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  so  far  as  relates  to  eccle- 
siastical causes,  which  ought  to  be  decided  by  episcopal  authority/' 
And  the  great  Justinian  himself  has  decreed  to  the  same  effect,  in 
these  words :  "  If  the  offence  be  ecclesiastical,  requiring  ecclesiastical 
censure,  let  the  bishop  judge  this,  and  let  not  the  rulers  of  the 
province  share  in  it.  For  we  do  not  wish  that  such  subjects  should 
be  even  known  to  civil  rulers,  since  these  things  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated ecclesiastically,  according  to  the  canons  which  our  laws 
do  not  disdain  to  follow :"  and  again, ''  If  the  offence  be  eccle- 
siastical then  the  trial  shall  proceed  under  the  bishop  alone,  ao- 
eording  to  the  canons,  other  judges  having  no  connection  with 
causes  of  this  character/'    Whilst  the  emperor  Basil,  who  made  a 
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new  digest  of  the  imperial  code  of  jurisprudence^  thus  decrees :  "  It 
is  not  permitted  to  any  layman  whatsoever^  in  any  matter  to  move 
questions  as  to  ecclesiastical  subjects  ...  for  the  layman^  although 
be  is  full  of  all  reverence  and  wisdom,  is  yet  a  layman,  and  a  sheep, 
and  not  a  shepherd." 

The  opinion  of  the  early  Church  as  represented  by  her  bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastics  is  not  difficult  to  be  gathered.  Listen  to 
the  indignant  words  of  the  great  S.  Ambrose  to  the  emperor 
Yalentinian:  '^When  was  ever  heard,  most  gracious  Sovereign, 
that  in  a  question  of  faith  laymen  should  be  judges  of  a  bishop  ? 
What/^  he  continues,  ^'  have  courtly  manners  so  bent  our  backs 
that  we  have  forgotten  the  rights  of  the  priesthood,  that  I  should 
of  myself  put  into  another's  hands  what  God  has  bestowed  on  me.'' 
Hosius  thus  boldly  writes  to  the  emperor  Constantius :  "  Meddle 
not  with  Church  matters ;  far  from  advising  us  about  them,  rather 
seek  instruction  from  us.  God  has  put  dominion  into  your  hands ; 
to  us  He  has  entrusted  the  management  of  the  Church."  Bishop 
liiberius  said  to  the  emperor:  ''Ecclesiastical  judgments  should 
take  place  with  great  strictness  of  justice  .  .  .  We  cannot  condemn 
a  man  whom  we  have  not  judged.^'  S.  Martin  of  Tours,  address- 
ing himself  to  Maximus,  is  reported  to  have  said :  ''  That  it  was  a 
new  and  unheard  of  impiety  for  a  temporal  judge  to  take  cognisance 
of  an  ecclesiastical  cause.''  And  S.  Hilary  of  Aries  writes,  indi- 
rectly supporting  the  principle  above  stated  by  showing  that  some 
in  his  day  contravened  it :  ''  Well  may  we  deplore  the  evil  days  on 
which  we  are  fallen,  when  man  will  have  it  that  God  has  need  of 
the  protection  of  man,  and  that  the  Church  of  Christ  cannot  stand 
without  the  help  of  the  civil  government." 

From  the  rescripts  and  edicts  of  emperors  and  the  judgments  of 
individual  bishops,  however  venerable,  turn  we  to  the  acts  and 
canons  of  the  early  councils  of  the  Church  for  evidence  of  the 
practical  answer  which  primitive  Christians  gave  to  the  question 
touching  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters.  The  Council  of 
Antioeh,  in  the  year  341,  decreed  :  "  If  any  presbyter  .  .  .  trouble 
the  ears  of  the  King,  whereas  he  ought  to  turn  to  a  synod  ...  he 
shall  not  be  held  worthy  of  forgiveness,  nor  look  for  any  hope  of 
reatitntion."  This  canon,  says  Bingham,  was  inserted  into  the 
code  of  the  Universal  Church,  acknowledged  by  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  by  all  the  collections  of  canons,  and  by  the  capitulars  of 
Charlemagne.  The  Third  Council  of  Carthage,  in  397^  rules  thus : 
"  Whosoever  of  the  Clergy,  if  any  crime  be  alleged  against  him  in 
the  Chorch,  shall,  leaving  the  Church,  choose  to  be  cleared  by  the 
public  judgments,  even  if  sentence  be  given  for  him,  let  him  lose 
his  place."  The  Council  of  Milevis,  in  416,  enacts :  "  If  clergy 
complain  of  the  decision  of  their  bishops,  let  the  neighbouring 
hiahopa  hear  them,  and  let  the  bishops  decide  between  them."  The 
Council  of  Vannes,  in  465,  rules :  "  If  any  clerk  begin  to  suspect 
the  judgment  of  his  bishop,  he  must  seek  a  hearing  from  other 
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bUhopSy  Dot  from  secular  powers ;  else  he  shall  be  held  to  be  out 
of  commiiDiou/' 

These  authorities  iu  Church  and  State  in  favour  of  the  position^ 
that  spiritual  judgments  should  not  be  pronounced  by  secular  tri- 
bunals^ are  concisely  summed  up  in  the  words  of  two  of  the  most 
learned  canonists^  Van  Espen  and  De  Marca.  The  Belgian  juris- 
consult thus  writes :  "  Without  doubt  the  examination  and  deci- 
sion of  matters  of  faith  was  confided  by  God  to  the  Church  and 
not  to  lay  authorities  .  .  •  Nor  did  Christian  princes  ever  assume 
this  authority  to  themselves^  but  invariably  acknowledged  .  .  . 
bishops  to  be  judges  of  doctrine/'  The  Gallican  archbishop  de- 
clares :  ^'  I  do  not  believe  that  any  example  can  be  adduced  of  a 
canonical  judgment  pronounced  by  a  bishop^  from  whom  an  appeal 
was  carried  directly  to  the  prince.  They  invoked  ecclesiastical 
judges^  yet  never  did  they  themselves  take  cognisance  of  subject 
matter  which  was  canonical^  but  only  of  the  regularity  of  judg- 
ments." The  last  sentence  supports  the  theory  of  the  visitatorial 
aspect  of  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  Supremacy ;  and  it  is  further 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Isaac  Casaubon^  who  declares^  upon 
ancient  authority :  ^'  That  the  prince  is  appealed  to^  not  that  he 
should  pronounce  sentence  concerning  Divine  matters^  but  that  he 
should  command  it  to  be  duly  and  orderly  pronounced.^' 

II.  In  the  next  place  may  be  considered  the  Constitutional  queg- 
tion — By  what  constitutional  right  does  the  State  impose  upon  the 
Church  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters  ?  And  the  only 
answer  to  this  question  that  can  be  made  in  brief^  consistently  with 
historical  evidence  and  legitimate  deduction,  is,  that  the  State  has 
no  constitutional  right  whatever  either  to  decree  or  to  enforce  such 
imposition. 

To  recall  evidence,  for  the  most  part  well  known,  to  this  end, 
again,  would  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  these  pages.  But  suffi- 
cient evidence  indirectly  to  give  support  to  the  proposition  above 
stated,  or  to  prove  absolutely  the  converse  theorem,  that  secular 
judgments  in  spiritual  matters  are  deliberately  excluded  from  our 
national  system  of  jurisprudence,  upon  constitutional  principles, 
may  be  afforded.  And  this  evidence  may  be  stated  in  a  form  so 
short,  and  may  be  presented  in  a  manner  so  plain,  that  any  person 
of  ordinary  capacity  who  has  not  prejudged  the  question,  or  who 
has  no  foregone  conclusion  to  support,  can  satisfy  himself  on  the 
truth  or  error  of  the  position  here  assumed.  Nor  is  it  unnecessary 
to  reproduce  such  evidence.  For  the  statement  has  been  put  forth, 
has  received  the  imprimatur  of  high  authority,  and  been  widely 
accepted,  in  defence  of  the  existing  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  sug- 
gestively that  the  '^  court  contravenes  no  great  principle  political ;'' 
and  positively  that  '^  the  claim  to  hear  final  appeals  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical, being  pre-eminently  one  of  the  original  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  is,  as  such,  naturally  exercised  by  the  King  in  Council.'' 
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We  will  not  pause  to  consider  the  claim  which  a  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  that  was  not  '^  original'^  may  possess^  upon  our  accep- 
tance now ;  nor  the  manner  of  exercising  such  prerogative  other- 
wise than  "  naturally^'  in  former^  i.e.^  in  Tudor^  times ;  nor  again 
the  statement  that  appeals  in  ecclesiastical  matters  were  '^  pre-emi- 
nently^' claimed  by  the  Crown.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  reply  to 
so  vagne  and  so  thoroughly  an  Erastian  assertion^  in  support  of 
which^  it  may  be  added^  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  is  adduced,  by  a 
statement  equally  general.  Indeed^  this  has  been  already  done  to 
the  effect,  that  such  a  claim  possesses  no  foundation  whatever, 
either  in  history,  law,  or  fact,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  absolutely 
contradictory  to  them  all.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  a  civilized 
jurisprudence  in  this  land,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  down  to  com- 
paratively recent  times,  decrees  of  great  councils,  roy^l  charters, 
oaths  of  sovereigns,  constitutions,  and  Acts  of  Parliament  combine,  > 
with  one  concurrent  and  ever-recurring  testimony  to  assure  us, 
that  it  was  no  "original'^  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  " pre-eminent'* 
or  otherwise,  and  whether  or  not  exercised  '^  naturally,'' to  hear 
ecclesiastical  causes,  either  in  the  first  instance  or  in  the  last  resort. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  general  reply  that  may  be  made  to  this  vague 
and  Erastian  statement.  It  is  capable  of  proof,  that  the  Crown  was 
directly  and  distinctly  restrained  from  any  such  interference,  and 
that  in  accordance  with  all  previous  precedent  in  all  Christian 
States,  ecclesiastical  causes  were  to  be  left  to  ecclesiastical  judges. 

But  it  will  be  well  to  produce  positive  proof  from  history  in 
opposition  to  this  utterly  unsupported  Erastian  proposition.  And 
the  historical  evidence  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  of 
which  extends  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  national  existence  to 
the  times  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  other  of  which  reaches  from  the 
establishment  of  the  High  Court  of  Delegates  to  the  passing  uf 
the  Act  which  constituted  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  be  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  The 
former  period  may  be  considered  to  give  evidence  of  the  constitu- 
tional right,  the  latter  to  declare  the  legal  power  of  the  civil  estate 
to  pronounce  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters. 

That,  during  the  earlier  of  these  two  periods,  the  civil  power 
was  restrained  from  spiritual  judgments  before  the  Conquest  is 
elear  from  the  acts  of  the  mixed  Council  of  Brasted,  held  in  the 
year  696.  In  that  council,  amongst  the  first  of  our  recorded  assem- 
blies^ and  in  the  very  first  clause  in  the  acts  of  the  council,  it  was 
decreed,  and  the  decree  anticipates  the  declaration  of  Magna  Charta, 
"Let  the  Church  be  free  and  maintain  her  own  judgments." 
Confirmation  of  the  same  principle  may  be  found  repeated  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  course  of  our  early  constitutional  history. 
Witness  the  decrees  of  the  mixed  Council  of  Cliff,  in  the  year  747, 
under  Ethelbald.  Witness  the  decrees  of  the  Wittenagemote, 
under  Athelstan,  in  928.  Witness  other  early  English  laws  in 
the  year  940,  which  affirmed  that  "  no  ecclesiastic  can  be  com- 
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pelled  to  answer  any  one  out  of  the  synod  for  offences  alleged 
against  him/'  Witness  the  laws  of  Edgar^  later  in  the  same  cen- 
tury^ which  decreed  that  in  the  County  Courts  the  bishops  and  the 
■heriff  should  preside^  the  one  to  *'  interpret  to  the  people  the  law 
of  God,  the  other  the  law  of  man ;"  as  well  as  the  words  of  the 
same  king  in  969,  to  his  archbishop,  '^  I  wield  the  sword  of  Con- 
stantine,  you  that  of  Peter/' 

The  principle  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  State  in  the  Saxon 
times,  that  secular  judgments  were  not  to  be  delivered  in  spiritual 
matters,  was  avowed  also  under  Norman  domination.  In  the 
Charter  of  William  I.,  in  1085,  the  following  words  occur :  *'  Nor 
should  any  cause  which  pertains  to  the  soul's  health  be  brought 
before  laymen.  ...  I  forbid  .  .  .  that  any  layman  should  inter* 
fere  with  the  laws  which  belong  to  the  bishop."  Stephen  declares 
this  principle  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  his  reign  in  the  rela- 
tions between  Church  and  State,  ''  that  ecclesiastical  persons  should 
be  subject  only  to  episcopal  jurisdiction."  The  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  are  still  more  explicit  and  definite.  This  code  was  rati- 
fied in  1164,  by  Henry  II.;  and  the  celebrated  Eighth  Constitu- 
tion, which  of  late  years  has  acquired  so  much  notoriety  as  a  battle 
field  of  contending  authorities,  shows  definitely  what  was  the  legal 
gradation  of  ecclesiastical  appeals  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is 
useless  to  reconsider  the  singular  legal  judgment  which  was  based 
upon  an  imperfect  quotation  from  this  Constitution  twenty-one 
years  ago.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  whilst  an  acute  critic 
should  lately  have  committed  himself  to  support  Blackstone's 
"  mutilated  extract"  from  this  Constitution;  Southey,  in  the  Book 
of  the  Church,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  long  before  the 
question  was  controversially  discussed,  gave  this  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  full,  without  any  expressed  doubt  of  its  plain  grammatical 
meaning.  The  Constitution,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
as  an  authority,  in  affirming  the  position  that  secular  judgments 
are  not  constitutionally  rightful  in  spiritual  matters,  runs  thus : 
''  From  the  archdeacon  process  must  be  had  to  the  bishop ;  from 
the  bishop  to  the  archbishop ;  and  if  the  archbishop  should  be 
slack  in  doing  justice,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  King,  by  whose 
order  the  controversy  is  to  be  settled  in  the  Archbishop's  Court, 
in  such  sort,  that  no  further  process  can  be  had  without  the  Royal 
assent." 

Here  we  arrive  at  a  distinct  constitutional  declaration  of  the 
^'  visitatorial  power,"  as  it  has  been  happily  and  effectively  called,  of 
the  Crown,  when  wielding  the  Royal  Supremacy.  The  Crown,  if 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  slack  in  doing  justice,  was  to 
see  that  justice  was  done.  But  how,  and  in  what  manner  ?  By 
itself,  as  "  supreme  ordinary,"  as  the  Crown  has  been  lately  de- 
signated  with  supreme  indifference  to  historical  facts  and  all  eccle- 
siastical theories  not  Erastian  ?  Not  at  all.  By  itself,  as  "  natu- 
rally "  exercising  one  of  its  "  pre-eminently  original  prerogatives  f " 
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By  no  means.  Bot  by  the  exercise  of  its  coDstitutional  right,  em- 
ployed visitatorial ly,  whereby  the  Grown  ensures  the  settlement  of 
the  controversy  **  in  the  Archbishop's  Court/'  and  neither  in  a 
High  Court  of  Delegates^  nor  in  a  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  in  such  sort  that  no  further  process  may  be  had  without 
the  Boyal  assent.  And  such  remained  the  gradation  of  ecclesi- 
astical appeals  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  according 
to  statute  law.  For  the  limitation,  that  no  further  process  was  to 
be  had,  of  course  referred  to  Rome,  whither  no  appeal  could 
Ifsgally  be  made  without  the  Royal  assent. 

Magna  Charta  is  the  last  great  feature  which  need  be  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  appeals  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
And  whether  we  look  to  the  number  of  times  which  this  bulwark  of 
English  liberties,  as  it  has  been  termed,  has  been  rea£Srmed  and 
ratified ;  or  whether  we  consider  the  privileges  secular  which  they 
enjoy  through  its  authority,  who  disallow  to  us  the  ecclesiastical 
liberties  which  it  accords — in  either  case  the  declarations  of  Magna 
Charta  are  of  paramount  importance.  Collateral  with  political 
liberties  which  all  uphold,  that  document  thus  provides  for  the 
freedom  of  Christ's  Church,  which  some  would  now  restrain,  and 
which  indeed  has  been  unconstitutionally  restrained : — "  Let  the 
Church  be  free,  and  hold  her  rights  and  liberties  inviolate.''  And 
this  charter  in  virtue  of  which,  for  many  ages  the  State  was  pre- 
vented from  decreeing  spiritual  judgments  by  secular  process  in  the 
Church,  was  confirmed  and  re-asserted  at  the  least  one-and-twenty 
times  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  Y. 

III.  Lastly,  having  discussed  historical  precedents  and  con- 
stitutional rights  in  the  pronouncement  of  secular  judgments  in 
spiritual  matters,  we  have  now  to  touch  upon  the  question  of 
Legal  power.  And  that  the  actual  power  for  the  delivery,  at  the 
present  day,  of  such  judgments  in  such  causes  flows,  whether 
directly  from,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  constitutional  rights  and 
historical  precedents  above  discussed,  we  shall  presently  perceive. 
But  as  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  historical  precedent  points 
away  from  the  modem  claims  of  the  secular  arm  to  wield  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  as  constitutional  principles  prove  to  be  directly 
adverse  to  any  such  claim,  however  authoritatively  put  forth ;  so  it 
may  be  premised,  and  will  hereafter  be  shown,  that  the  legal  power 
now  exercised  is  the  power  of  might  rather  than  the  power  of  right. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Church  in  union  with  the  State,  in  the  question  before  us,  we 
reached  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  on  whose  succession  to  the 
throne  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  theoretically  and  le- 
gmily  in  force,  to  whatever  extent  they  might  have  been  indirectly 
and  practically  evaded  between  their  enactment  and  supposed  re- 
versal. And  these  Constitutions  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  may  be 
repeated,  decreed  that  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  causes  ecclesiastical. 
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should  proceed  conBecutively  through  the  Archdeacon's  and  the 
Bishop's  Court  to  that  of  the  Archbishop^  where  causes  in  the 
last  resort  were  to  be  settled,  without  the  interference  of  the 
Crown,  if  the  Archbishop  be  not  slack  in  doing  justice,  but  with  the 
visitatorial  power  of  the  Crown  if  he  be  slack.  Beyond  this  point 
causes  could  not  pass  without  the  sanction  of  the  Crown.  Such 
was  the  ancient  usage,  ratified  in  1164,  and  continued  till  1588. 
And  here  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  learned  and  lueid 
leading  of  Mr.  Joyce.  In  1533,  he  says,  first,  the  Upper  Houses 
of  Convocation,  in  either  province,  were  made  the  last  Appeal 
Courts  for  certain  specified  causes,  in  case  they  touched  the 
Crown ;  and  secondly.  Royal  permission  to  allow  of  an  appeal  to 
Rome  for  those  specified  causes  in  other  cases  was  abolished,  and 
so  the  Archbishops'  Courts  became  for  them  absolutely  the  final 
resorts.  In  1534  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Upper  Houses  of  Convo- 
cation was  extended  from  the  certain  causes  specified  by  the  Act 
of  1533  to  all  causes  whatsoever,  in  case  they  touched  the  Crown: 
and  no  manner  of  appeal  to  Rome  for  any  causes  whatever  was 
permitted.  In  case  they  did  not,  for  all  causes  whatsoever,  an 
appeal  from  the  Archbishops'  Courts  was  given  to  the  Crown  in 
Chancery,  whence  was  appointed  in  each  case  pro  hdc  vice,  a  Court 
of  Delegates  to  give  definitive  judgment.  In  1832  the  Court  of 
Delegates  was  abolished,  and  the  appeals  not  touching  the  Crown 
which  that  Court  had  been  empowered  to  receive,  were  given  to 
the  Crown  in  Council,  i.  e.,  really  to  the  whole  Privy  Council. 
And,  lastly,  in  1833,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  substituted  instead  of  the  Privy  Council  itself. 

Such,  and  mainly  in  Mr.  Joyce's  words,  is  Mr.  Joyce's  rapid 
summary  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  present  supposed  state  of 
the  law.  And  from  his  statement  a  sufficiently  clear  account  may 
be  given  of  the  supposed  legal  power  by  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  secular  judgments  are  de- 
livered iu  spiritual  matters.  But  this  summary,  though  it  places 
us  in  the  possession  of  the  leading  facts,  does  not  exhaust  the 
subject.  Indeed  it  leaves  certain  circumstances  involved  and  re- 
quiring examination,  if  not  explanation.  And  to  this  investigation 
we  will  address  ourselves. 

The  above  is  the  usually  received  view  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Church  in  causes  ecclesiastical. 
It  is  the  popular,  and  I  may  say  the  professional,  estimate  of 
the  legal  power,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  asked  to  bow,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  And  being  the  received  legal  view  of  the  case,  it  has 
been  well  to  state  it  in  the  words  of  a  proficient  in  the  subject,  even 
though  he  be  not  an  avowed  expert  in  jurisprudence.  Under  any 
circumstances,  this  estimate  may  be  admitted  to  represent  the 
actual  practical  course  of  appeals.     But  upon  the  premises  above 
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stated  I  desire  to  found  another  conclusion.  This  conclusion  is 
advanced  with  diffidence.  It  is  fully  allowed^  as  demonstratively 
true^  that  the  clergy^  as  a  body,  do  not  possess  a  judicial  mind — 
though  it  may  be  observed  in  passings  what  is  sometimes  strangely 
overlooked^  first,  that  this  law,  if  true  now,  was  certainly  not  true 
in  mediaeval  times,  when  some  of  the  first  lawyers,  including 
eminent  Lord  Chancellors,  were  ecclesiastics;  and  secondly,  that 
even  now  the  clergy  are  perhaps  capable  to  interpret  documents 
which,  as  an  order,  they  have  composed.  Hence  the  diffidence 
with  which  this  theory  is  asserted.  Yet  is  this  non-professional 
diffidence  somewhat  modified  by  two  considerations.  The  counter- 
balancing truth  to  the  above  which  is  not  with  equal  candour, 
nor  so  generally,  accepted — that  few  lawyers  are  blessed  with 
a  theological  mind:  and  the  evidence  of  incapacity,  which  of 
late  years  has  become  proverbial,  and  has  ever  accompanied  par- 
liamentary legislation  for  the  Chujch — incapacity  which  appears  to 
haunt  the  politician  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  tend  to  give  confidence 
to  the  enunciation  of  the  theory  in  question.  Of  the  reality  of  the 
position  I  am  convinced;  but  it  may  be  stated  hypothetically  and 
in  a  manner  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  are  possessed  of 
more  definite  and  more  competent  legal  knowledge  thus:  Is  it 
absolutely  certain  that  the  Court  of  Delegates  was  either  inten- 
tionally entrusted  with  power,  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  statutably 
authorised,  to  hear  and  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  ecclesiastical 
causes  of  a  purely  spiritual  character?  In  other  words,  did  the 
Court  possess  legal  power  to  pronounce  secular  judgments  in  spi- 
ritual matters  ? 

This  hypothesis  has  been  cast  into  the  form  of  a  question  in 
order  to  invite  an  answer  commensurate  with  its  importance^  For  its 
importance  can  hardly  be  exaggerated  under  present  circumstances. 
On  Bprxmd  facie  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  certainly  improbable 
that  a  reply  otherwise  than  affirmative  may  be  given  to  the  above 
question.  But  this  view  will  only  enhance  the  force  of  a  negative 
answer,  should  it  eventually  be  admitted  necessary  for  the  cause  of 
truth  to  affirm,  that  it  is  not  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  history 
continually  repeats  itself.  What  has  been,  may  again  be  done. 
And  legal  and  constitutional  miscarriages  are  not  so  infrequent  in 
legislation  upon  Church  matters,  that  we  need  shrink  from  the  sup- 
position of  a  repetition  of  a  mistake.  We  are  assured,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  chief  authors  themselves  of  the  Court,  that,  by  an 
accident  only,  spiritual  causes  are  adjudicated  upon,  in  the  last 
resort,  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Is  it 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility,  that  a  like  mistake  might  have 
arisen  in  the  erection  of  the  High  Court  of  Delegates  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  purely  spiritual  causes  7  If  a  legislative  oversight  in  the 
nineteenth  century  has  unintentionally  invested  an  existing  Court 
of  Final  Appeal  with  powers  in  excess  of  those  proposed  to  be 
usigned  to  it ;  it  is  at  least  not  impossible  that  the  supplanted 
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Coort,  in  the  last  resort,  created  in  the  sixteenth  century^  might 
have  acquired  powers^  larger,  wider,  and  more  general^  than  it  was 
the  object  of  the  legislature  deliberately  to  grant. 

The  doubt  thus  cast  upon  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Delegates 
to  decide  upon  spiritual  causes,  in  the  last  resort,  will  be  met  with 
varying  degrees  of  surprise  and  incredulity  by  various  sections  of 
the  Church.  So  long  as  the  argument  affects  only  the  outward 
form  of  restored  ritual,  or  so  long  as  it  affects  ritual  only  as  an 
outward  form — and  this  has  been  recently  shown  by  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  school — the  Evangelical  party  will  entertain  no 
doubt  on  the  subject.  The  high  constitutional  school  of  political 
Anglicans — who  hold  that  one  must  first  be  a  true  Tory  and  then 
may  be  a  good  Catholic— will  hardly  be  predisposed  to  further 
questioning.  However  they  may  explain  it  away,  and  however 
much  a  happy  inconsistency  may  save  individual  members  of  the 
party  from  making  shipwreck  of  the  faith  in  this  direction,  old- 
fashioned  High  Churchmen  thoroughly  believe  in  that  theory  of 
the  union  of  Church  and  State  which  legitimately  results  in 
Erastianism.  The  mere  political  High  Churchman,  therefore,  who 
just  misses  Catholicity,  will  be  slow  to  admit  into  his  scheme  of 
national  religion  a  proposition  radical  to  the  extent  of  tending  to 
relieve  the  State  from  pronouncing  on  appeal  in  things  essentially 
of  the  Church.  Neither  will  the  Erastian  pur  et  simple  be  more 
anxious  to  listen  to  so  eminently  suicidal  a  suggestion.  The  realisa- 
tion of  his  ideal  of  Church  organisation  is  the  supremacy,  almost 
the  infallibility,  of  the  voice  of  the  congregation.  The  Church  in 
subservience  to  the  State  is  his  oft-repeated  gloss  on  the  words, 
"  union  of  Church  and  State  :'^  and  he  considers  the  Erastian 
theory  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  '^a  great  blessing  providentially 
guaranteed  at  the  Reformation,^^  and  is  consequently  "  very 
jealous  of  any  projects  whereby  it  may  be  directly  or  indirectly 
weakened.'' 

Thus  will  the  doubt  suggested  prove  acceptable  to  neither  of  two 
great  sections  of  the  Church,  nor  yet  to  one  division  of  the  remain» 
ing  fraction.  It  will  be  welcome  alone  to  those  who  believing  in 
the  Divine  organisation,  not  less  than  in  the  Divine  origination  of 
the  Church,  who  believing  in  the  living  Voice,  as  well  as  in  the 
written  Word  of  the  Church,  desire  to  see  a  return  to  the  principle 
at  once  Catholic  and  constitutional  which  affirms  that "  Ecclesiastical 
causes  are  to  be  administered  only  in  ecclesiastical  courts  and  by 
ecclesiastical  judges.''  It  will  be  welcome  alone  to  those  who  see 
in  the  r^ults  of  this  doubt  verified,  the  beginning  of  a  return  to 
this  national  and  Scriptural  principle.  The  opinion,  however,  is 
advanced  under  no  more  decided  form  than  that  of  a  doubt.  But 
it  is  not  impossible,  in  the  end,  that  the  reader  may  consider  the 
doubt  to  approximate  to  a  certainty.  In  support  of  it,  the  proofs 
to  be  supplied  can  only  be  of  the  briefest,  by  reason  of  the  neces- 
sary limits  of  the  present  pamphlet :   but  hereafter  they  may  be 
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diacQssed  at  greater  length.  The  proofs^  also^  will  be  indirect 
rather  than  explicit;  and  this^  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a 
negative  position  having  to  be  maintained.  In  short,  suggestive 
reaaona  will  be  given  for  holding  to  the  position,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention,  either  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  State,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  transfer  to  the  High  Court  of  Delegates  power  by 
which  it  was  legally  capable  to  pronounce  in  purely  spiritual 
matters  judgments  which  were  only  secular. 

In  discussing  this  theorem,  attention  must  be  paid  to  certain 
general  considerations,  which,  whilst  they  may  tend  towards  its 
solution,  will  also  be  suggestive  of  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  just 
conclusion.  In  the  first  place^  the  historical,  legal,  and  legislative 
materials  from  which  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  question,  are 
scanty,  unsatisfying,  and  not  always  consistent,  or  even  trustworthy. 
Hence,  whilst  we  must  be  on  the  look-out  for  any  leading  hints  to 
serve  our  purpose,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  generalize  too 
quickly.  Then,  the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  the  Court 
was  established  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  an  age  of  contraries 
ill  assorted.  It  was  an  age  of  religious  difi^erences  more  vivid,  if 
not  more  varied,  than  our  own.  It  was  an  age  of  political  changes 
not  carried  out  with  the  personal  safety,  nor  indeed  with  the 
calmness  and  deliberation  which  attend  our  social  revolutions. 
Beligious  discord  and  political  confusion  were  gathering  strength 
for  future  turmoil ;  and  the  claims  of  the  Court  of  Rome  and 
the  tyranny  of  a  Tudor  dynasty  had  to  be  accommodated,  not 
only  with  one  another,  but  severally  with  the  nation  to  which  both 
in  different  degrees  were  related.  Then,  the  mixture  of  cowardice 
and  daring,  of  the  spirit  of  submission  and  rebellion  which 
influences  all  assemblies  more  or  less  popular  in  origin  when 
brought  in  contact  with,  and  made  to  feel  the  weight  of,  an  irre- 
sponsible personal  will,  has  to  be  considered.  And  all  these  dis- 
cordant elements^  to  be  found  influencing  the  annals  both  of  Con- 
vocation and  Parliament  in  the  sixteenth  century,  bear  practically 
upon  our  subject.  Listly,  the  uncertainty  of  the  state  of  the  law, 
even  in  a  law-loving  country,  the  narrow  limits  which  divide  legis- 
lative enactment  from  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  under  a  prac- 
tical despotism  which,  to  some  extent,  affects  a  representative  form 
of  government — the  uncertainty  to  what  influences  or  agencies  any 
given  result  may  be  attributed,  in  themselves  and  their  effects 
clear,  but  confused  in  relation  to  their  causes — this,  too,  deserves 
considerate  attention. 

But  there  are  also  specific  as  well  as  general  considerations,  in 
discussing  this  question,  which  must  be  allowed  to  account  for  any 
given  result.  Two  only  shall  be  mentioned.  First,  the  power  of 
the  Church,  though  it  had  been  comparatively  lessened,  was  still 
absolutely  great.  Its  position  in  the  State,  at  this  date,  ma^  per- 
haps be  likened,  in  many  of  its  features,  to  a  strong  opposition  to 
a  government  in  office,  in  a  constitutional  monarchy.    The  Church 
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bad  to  play  the  part  of  a  minority,  powerless  altogether  to  hold  its 
own  inviolate^  but  not  at  all  powerless  to  mould  and  modify,  where 
it  could  not  create  and  guide.  Even  nnder  the  hard  despotism  of . 
the  most  despotic  Tudor^  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  did  not 
possess  more  real  inBuence  than  at  present,  under  the  nominal 
political  sway  of  the  line  of  Hanover.  At  all  events^  though  the 
Church  in  some  respects  suffered  more  than  in  later  days^  in  other 
respects  it  suffered  less.  If  in  its  temporal  accidents  it  was  weaker 
than  at  present,  in  its  spiritual  essentials  it  was  the  more  strong. 
And  this  fact  will  be  seen  to  be  of  importance  in  our  argument. 
But  the  correlative  truth  must  be  considered^  secondly.  The  fact 
that  the  State  systematically  allowed  independent  and  co-ordinate 
powers  to  the  Church — systematic^  that  is^  so  long  as  the  almost 
uncontrollable  will  of  the  Crown  allowed  itself  to  be  kept  within 
bounds ;  and  co-ordinate  to  an  extent  hardly  to  be  credited  now — 
must  not  be  neglected.  This  relation  between  Church  and  State^ 
though  laboriously  depreciated  by  many  in  the  present  age  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty^  was  rightfully  accorded  and  practically  acted 
upon  during  the  prevalence  of  Tudor  despotism.  It  is  made  evident 
in  at  least  two  instances  which  closely  concern  the  present  subject. 
Such  instances  prove^  without  dispute,  that  in  those  questions  which 
are  now  under  discussion^  as  has  been  well  observed,  "  the  acts  of 
our  Synods  preceded  and  did  not  follow  the  acts  of  the  imperial 
legislature/'  For  the  recognition  by  Convocation  of  the  title  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  be  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church,  with 
the  saving  limitation,  *'so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  permits,'*  took 
place  three  years  before  such  title  became,  for  a  while,  and  for  a 
while  only,  the  law  of  the  land.  And  the  famous  legislative  Act, 
on  which  so  much  depends,  ^'  On  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy,  and 
for  the  Restraint  of  Appeals,''  was  not  only  anticipated  by  long 
debates  in  the  previous  year,  but  also,  was  positively  based  upon  the 
Synodal  Articles  of  Submission  passed  by  the  "  Church  of  England 
by  representation,"  the  Houses  of  Convocation.  These  two  facts 
are  of  moment  in  themselves,  and  difficult  to  overpass,  or  to  be 
explained  away,  by  the  upholders  of  Erastian  principles  in  the 
Church. 

We  now  proceed  at  once  to  the  inquiry — Can  it  be  proved  that 
the  High  Court  of  Delegates  either  possessed  statutable  power, 
or  was  intended  to  wield  legal  authority,  in  the  last  resort,  to  pro- 
nounce secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters  ?  And  in  the  first 
place,  a  fact  has  to  be  noted  on  which  too  little  stress  has  been  laid. 
The  apologists,  episcopal  and  otherwise,  of  the  Court  are  careful  to 
count  up  the  cases  which  have  been  brought  before  the  Delegates, 
and  to  state  in  each  case  the  composition  of  the  judicial  elements  of 
the  Court.  These  calculations  are  made  with  a  view  to  show  how 
large  has  been  the  preponderance  of  the  lay  element  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Court,  and  how  many  the  cases,  in  a  short  time,  they 
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adjudicated  upon.  But  such  statistics  are  entirely  beyond  the 
present  question.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Court  possessed  no 
statutable  power  to  entertain  purely  spiritual  causes^  the  presence 
of  the  lay  element  on  the  bench  to  decide  upon  the  temporal  acci- 
dents of  spiritual  things  is  not  only  not  objectionable  in  itself^  but 
gainful.  None,  so  far  as  I  know^  would  otherwise  than  desire 
such  a  constitution  of  the  Court  for  such  a  purpose.  If,  again,  it 
can  be  shown  that  of  the  1080  cases  which  came  before  the  Dele- 
gates in  twenty  years  a  proportion  only  were  purely  spiritual  cases^ 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  an  affirmation  of  the  position  denied 
would  be  attained.  But  it  cannot  be  proved.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  one  single  case  of  the  1080  in  the  twenty  years  was  a  purely 
spiritual  case^  whether  decided  by  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  or  by  a 
mixture  of  both.  And  this  paves  the  way  for  the  fact^  incidentally 
observed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Royal  SupreAiaq/, 
and  more  lately  by  Mr.  Grindle  in  This  Church  and  Realm,  upon 
which,  however,  no  theory  has  yet  been  based,  that  the  High 
Court  of  Delegates,  during  the  whole  term  of  its  legal  existence  as 
a  Court,  never  pronounced  a  single  secular  judgment  in  a  purely 
spiritual  matter. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  imposing  number  of  cases  recently 
paraded  in  favour  of  an  Erastian  view  of  the  question  of  secular 
judgments  in  spiritual  matters,  dwindles  down,  even  in  the  work 
itself  in  which  the  theory  meets  with  favour,  as  indeed  it  is 
owned,  to  very  few  cases.  In  truth,  claim  is  made  only  on  behalf 
of  three  cases  in  a  period  of  298  years.  These  three  cases  deserve 
careful  attention.  As  it  is  well  known,  they  are,  1.  Salter  v, 
Davis  in  the  year  1690,  No.  97  in  the  Return  of  all  Appeals  in 
cases  of  Doctrine  and  Discipline  made  to  the  High  Court  of 
Delegates,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons;  2.  PeU 
ling  V.  Whiston  in  the  year  1713,  No.  132 ;  and  3.  Harvard  v, 
Evanson  in  the  year  1775,  No.  173.  Of  these  cases  the  first  and 
last  on  examination  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  pertinent  to  the 
point  at  issue.  In  the  first  case,  a  vague  charge  of  preaching 
Popery  which,  as  has  been  well  said,  will  be  better  understood 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  defendant  had  been  condemned  for 
'*  speaking  against  William  and  Mary,''  was  added  to  the  definite 
offence,  ecclesiastical  indeed,  though  scarcely  spiritual,  of  "  suffering 
the  vicarage  to  fall  into  decay."  But  to  whatever  extent  false 
doctrine  entered  into  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  Court  below, 
when  appeal  was  made  from  the  Arches  Court  to  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  all  reference  to  spiritual  matters  appears  to  have  been 
abandoned.  And  hence,  one  of  the  three  cases  relied  upon  as  an 
historical  precedent  in  favour  of  the  Erastian  position  resolves 
itself,  in  the  last  resort,  into  the  mundane  question,  whether  or  not 
''an  account  might  be  rendered  by  the  sequestration  and  the 
sequestration  relaxed.'' 

Neither  does  the  third  case  add  much  weight  to  the  argument  of 
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the  adversary  of  Catholic  principles.  It  is  true^  ag&iQ>  that  false 
doctrine  is  the  nominal  cause  of  the  appeal.  But  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  details  of  the  case  which  are  afforded  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Report^  tends  to  show^  that  the  cause  was  not  argued 
on  its  merits ;  but^  on  the  contrary^  that  the  appeal  was  based  on 
technical  grounds  alone,  and  that^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  doctrinal 
charges  were  not  so  much  as  discussed  before  the  Court  of  Dele- 
gates. In  both  these  cases,  however,  no  definitive  sentence  wa^ 
pronounced.  In  the  last,  the  appeal  was  abandoned.  In  the  first, 
it  is  laconically  declared  in  the  official  report,  "  Proceedings  dis- 
continued.''  The  fact,  therefore,  for  which  I  contend,  so  far  as 
these  two  cases  are  concerned,  remains  undisturbed — the  High 
Court  of  Delegates  never  pronounced  a  secular  judgment  in  a 
spiritual  matter. 

Neither,  again,  does  the  remaining  case  affect  the  position  here 
maintained.  In  this  very  involved  proceeding,  known  as  the 
Whiston  case,  only  three  points,  so  far  as  the  contention  above 
named  is  concerned,  appear  to  be  clear.  First,  that  Whiston  him- 
self, even  after  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  had  condemned  his 
writings  as  heretical,  did  not  appeal  to  the  hearing  of  the  State 
against  the  Church :  he  was  only  the  respondent  in  the  appeal 
before  the  Court  of  Delegates.  Secondly,  that  Whiston  protested 
against  the  case  being  heard  before  the  Court,  on  the  ground  that, 
by  taking  up  the  principal  cause  from  the  beginning,  the  Court  of 
Final  Appeal  was  asserting  "  an  original  jurisdiction  which  made 
it  as  dangerous  to  liberty  as  the  Court  of  High  Commission.'^  And 
thirdly,  that,  as  a  fact,  the  Court  of  Delegates  pronounced  no  sen- 
tence on  the  itppeal.  ^'  From  the  account  given  by  Whiston  in  his 
Memoirs,'^  it  is  owned,  "  the  judges  were  in  some  way  dissatisfied 
with  the  proceedings.'^  "  The  day  for  passing  sentence  was  con- 
tinually postponed,  and  none  seems  to  have  been  delivered,''  affirms 
the  official  report.  Hence,  it  is  somewhat  gratuitous  at  once  and 
inadequate  to  strive  to  account  for  the  result  about  which  there  is 
no  doubt,  that  the  whole  matter  was  terminated  by  the  accession  of 
George  I.  ^*  which  was  signalized  by  an  act  of  amnesty."  Under 
any  circumstances,  however,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  the 
Whiston  case  forms  no  exception  to  the  law  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  practical  working  of  the  Delegates'  Court  as  a  Court 
of  Final  Appeal  in  causes  ecclesiastical.  During  the  three  centuries 
of  its  existence,  the  Court  has  never  pronounced  a  secular  judg- 
ment in  a  spiritual  matter. 

To  this  important  fact  in  the  argument,  another  may  be  added 
which  elsewhere  has  not  been  overlooked.  As  no  purely  spiritual 
cause  was  decided  during  the  whole  course  of  the  career  of  the 
Delegates ;  so,  for  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  its  existence,  no 

Enrely  spiritual  case,  "  so  far  as  we  know,  and  great  pains  have 
een  taken  to  procure  knowledge,"  was  taken  in  appeal  before  the 
Court.     And  this  second  fact  indirectly  proves  much  more  than 
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appears  at  first  sight.  In  the  first  place,  consider  a  parallel  case 
in  the  history  of  the  Court  which  in  our  own  day  has  superseded 
the  Court  of  Delegates,  and  see  what  may  be  gathered.  Suppose 
that  the  Gorham  case  had  not  arisen  for  156  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  existing  Court  of  Final  Appeal^  that  is,  until  the 
year  of  grace  1989.  Had  this  been  the  case,  it  is  improbable  that 
the  then  Bishop  of  London,  seventeen  years  after  its  statutable 
birth,  would  have  sought  to  reform  the  Court  with  a  view  to  causes 
ecclesiastical — ^no  such  cause  having  been  carried  before  it.  Under 
Buch  circumstances,  it  can  with  difficulty  be  supposed  that  the 
decided  opinion  expressed  by  two  of  the  main  originators  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  gave  existence  to  the  Court  of  Final 
Appeal^  Bishop  Blomfield  and  Lord  Brougham,  could  have  been 
placed  upon  record.  That  opinion  is  well  known,  and  shows  the 
Court  to  have  been  made  cognisant  of  spiritual  matters  uninten- 
tionally and  by  accident.  But  if  the  action  of  the  Court  had  been 
postponed  until  a.  d.  1989  what  chance  would  there  have  been^ 
does  the  reader  think,  the  authors  of  the  measure  being  called 
to  their  account  for  a  century  and  upwards,  that  the  truth  should 
have  been  made  manifest?  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  case.  The  Court  of  Delegates  having  been  established 
in  the  year  1534,  and  not  having  been  appealed  to  in  purely  spi- 
ritual matters  until  the  year  1690,  it  is  not  unlikely,  to  speak  with 
moderation,  that  the  original  intention  with  which  the  Court  had 
been  established  should  have  entirely  escaped  men's  minds.  And 
this  supposition  is  further  strengthened  when  we  call  to  remem- 
brance what  years  they  were  in  which  the  functions  of  the  Court, 
interpreted  upon  Erastian  theories,  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned, lay  dormant,  and  what  were  the  events  in  English  history 
which  occurred  between  a.  o.  1534  and  a.  d.  1690. 

But  this  is  not  to  state  the  question  fully.  We  have  seen,  firsts 
that  the  Court  of  Delegates,  as  a  fact  about  which  there  is  no  dis- 
pute, never  once  pronounced  a  secular  judgment  in  a  spiritual  matter. 
Next,  we  have  seen  that,  for  a  century  and  a  half  of  its  existence 
as  a  Goort  of  Final  Appeal,  it  was  never  called  upon  for  such  pro- 
nouncement. What  are  we  to  conclude,  then,  from  the  latter  state- 
ment f  That  no  spiritual  cases  had  to  l^e  decided  during  the  period 
of  anarchy  called  the  Reformation  ?  Few  persons  would  be  bold 
enough  to  hold  to  such  an  opinion.  Are  we  to  think,  then,  that 
though  there  were  cases  to  be  adjudicated,  there  yet  lacked  a  Court 
in  which  they  might  be  decided  ?  Such  a  resolution  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  unhistorical.  And  here  we  discover  another  circum- 
stance which  forms  something  more  than  an  indirect  answer  to 
our  question — Can  it  be  proved  that  the  Court  of  Delegates  pos- 
sessed the  statutable  power  which  some  would  accord  to  it  f  For 
ilot  only  did  the  Court  of  Delegates  not  decide  spiritual  cases 
witbin  the  limits  mentioned,  but  spiritual  cases  were  decided  and 
#tte  decided  by  another  Court.     How  we  are  to  account  for  this 
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anomaly^  on  our  opponents'  hypothesis^  it  is  hard  to  nnderstand. 
On  our  own  theory,  the  explanation  lies  upon  the  surface.  The 
Court  of  Delegates  was  not  statutably  empowered  to  decide,  in  the 
last  appeal,  on  spiritual  cases;  aud  hence  the  High  Court  of  Com- 
mission was  erected  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  for  the  hearing  of  appeals  which  it 
was  incompetent  for  the  elder  Court  to  entertain,  viz.,  appeals  **  in 
any  wise  touching  or  concerning  any  spiritual  jurisdictions."  The 
question  is  obvious — If  the  Court  of  Delegates  was  competent  to 
decide  in  spiritual  matters,  wherefore  was  the  High  Commission 
Court  established  ?  And  the  conclusion  which,  this  question  sug- 
gests becomes  irresistible,  when  we  further  consider  that  the  first 
appeal  in  spiritual  matters  recorded  to  have  been  made  before  the 
Court  of  Delegates  was  subsequent  to  the  annihilation  of  the  Star 
Chamber  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Can  any  line  of  argument  short 
of  demonstration  be  more  conclusive  ?  That  a  century  and  a  half 
after  its  constitution,  when  no  other  Court  with  equal  claims  to  be 
considered  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal  existed,  the  original  intentions  of 
its  founders  should  have  been  forgotten,  and  spiritual  causes  should 
have  been  taken  in  appeal  to  its  tribunal,  are  circumstances  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  It  would  have  been  incredible,  under  the  debased 
condition  of  the  Church,  and  the  withering  effects  of  the  Erastianism 
of  the  days  of  William  and  Mary,  if  the  Court  of  Delegates  had 
not  been  utilized  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  hold  it  had  no  right 
to  be  moved — the  pronouncement  of  secular  judgments  in  spiritual 
matters. 

Such  are  some  of  the  antecedent  improbabilities  against  the 
theory  that  the  Court  of  Delegates  was  statutably  empowered  to 
entertain  purely  spiritual  cases.  These  improbabilities  are  cumu- 
lative rather  than  independent;  and  before  we  proceed  to  more 
direct  evidence  they  will  bear  repetition,  in  order  to  found  on  them 
one  more  important  question.  First,  no  secular  judgment  in  a 
spiritual  matter  was  ever,  during  three  centuries  of  English  history, 
declared  in  the  Court  of  Delegates.  Secondly,  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  no  purely  spiritual  case  was  so  much  as  taken  in  appeal  to  its 
tribunal.  Thirdly,  an  Act  of  Parliament  actually  erected  another 
Court  for  the  administration  of  "  spiritual  jurisdictions''  at  the  very 
time  at  which  the  Court  of  Delegates  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
the  height  of  its  power.  Fourthly,  on  the  legislative  destruction  of 
this  new  Court — the  "  twin  monster"  as  it  has  been  termed,  if  not 
the  monstrosity  itself  under  another  aspect,  the  Star  Chamber — 
the  Court  of  Delegates,  after  an  existence  of  156  years,  for  the  first 
time  was  called  upon  to  exercise  its  supposititious  spiritual  func- 
tions. Giving,  then,  due  consideration  to  each  of  these  four  points 
independently,  and  estimating  their  value  cumulatively,  the  ques- 
tion to  which  I  venture  to  ask  an  answer  from  the  Erastian  up- 
holders of  the  existing  Court  of  Final  Appeal  is  this — What  au- 
thority^  either  legislative  or  moral,  can   attach  to  the  Judicial 
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Cominittee  of  the  Privy  Coancil  which  onl^  by  a  constitational 
miBcarriage — in  short,  by  accident — is  said  to  have  inherited 
spiritaal  powers  from  a  Court  with  the  above  historical  antecedents  7 
What  spiritaal  powers  could  they  by  inheritance  be,  which  practically 
were  never  exercised;  which  for  156  years  were  not  sought  to  be 
exercised;  which  needed  fresh  legislation  to  have  any  actual 
existence  in  another  and  independent  Court ;  and  which  were  only 
enei^sed,  and  then  ineffectually,  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Court 
which  did  utilize  them,  and  in  all  probability,  when  the  intention 
with  which  the  original  Court  was  established,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century  and  a  half,  had  been  forgotten. 

We  will  now  consider  what  direct  evidence  may  be  produced  in 
favour  of  the  doubt  above  expressed,  as  to  the  statutable  powers  of 
the  Court  of  Delegates  to  entertain  in  appeal  causes  purely  spiritual. 
The  reader  will  remember  that  up  to  the  year  1533  the  Eighth 
Constitution  of  Clarendon,  which  provided  for  the  exercise  of  a 
Royal  visitatorial  power  in  the  Archbishop's  Court,  was  the  law  of  the 
land  on  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  last 
resort.  The  law,  indeed,  provided  for  a  further  appeal  to  Rome 
under  the  sanction  of  direct  permission  from  the  Crown.  But  the 
English  Crown  has  rarely  been  anxious,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  encourage  appeals  beyond  the  four  seas ;  and  whatever  the  prac- 
tice might  have  been  since  the  twelfth  century,  the  Eighth  Consti- 
tation  declared  the  state  of  the  English  law  on  this  point.  This 
Constitution,  without  all  doubt,  referred  primarily,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, to  the  course  of  appeals  in  spiritual  matters ;  for  matters 
other  than  spiritual  are  legislated  for  by  other  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon.  But  now  there  was  to  be  a  change.  After  consider- 
able debating,  and  after  more  than  one  proposition  had  been 
offered  by  Henry  VIII.  and  declined  by  the  clergy  in  their  Convo- 
cation assembled,  the  Church  of  England  by  representation  decreed 
that,  "so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  permits,'*  the  Crown  was 
recognized  as  "  the  Supreme  Head''  of  the  Church.  This  Synodal 
decree  was  passed  by  Convocation  in  the  month  of  February,  1531. 
And  its  effect  was  twofold.  First,  under  any  recognized  corporate 
union  between  Church  and  State,  the  conferring  of  such  a  title  to 
the  Crown  was  tantamount  to  the  abolition  of  appeals  to  other  than 
the  Crown.  Appeals  to  Rome,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  Church  was 
eoncemed,  and  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  now  absolutely  ceased. 
Secondly,  the  law  of  the  Church,  as  has  been  observed  above,  thus 
anticipated  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  both  in 
the  recognition  of  the  title.  Supreme  Head,  which  was  statutably 
aeeepted  by  the  Crown  three  years  later;  and  also  in  the  restraint 
of  appeals  to  Rome,  which  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  two  years  later,  for  particular  cases,  and  three  years 
later  for  every  case. 

By  (hit  Conciliar  decree  of  the  English  Church,  so  much  of  the 
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Eighth  Constitntiotl  of  Ckrendon  which  did  not  refer  to  appeals 
permitted  beyond  the  Archbishop's  Court,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Crown,  was  ratified.  The  visitatorial  power  of  the  Crown  was 
confined  to  seeing  that  justice  was  done  in  the  Court  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. Such  a  course  of  appeal  was  evidently  insufficient^  if  not 
imperfect.  In  no  Church  could  the  last  stage  in  appeals,  with 
either  wisdom  or  justice,  for  reasons  which  are  too  obvious  to  need 
stating,  be  confined  to  the  Court  of  any  Archbishop.  The  Church 
itself  by  representation,  as  a  living  organism,  Divine  and  human, 
must  eventually  become  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  in  spiritu^ 
cases  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  the  Church's  authority  thus 
invoked.  This  position,  doubtless,  was  mentally  present  to  Con- 
vocation when  it  decreed  to  the  Crown  the  title,  and  with  the  title 
in  the  case  of  a  semi-despotic  Tudor  monarch,  the  reality,  "  so  far 
as  the  law  of  Christ  permits,^'  of  Supreme  Headship.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  absent  from  the  minds  of  those  who  assisted  in 
taking  the  next  step  to  be  considered  in  the  history  of  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  the  Church  of  England  in  spiritual  matters. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  of  our  appellate  jurisdiction  was  the 
passing  by  the  Houses  of  Convocation  of  the  Articles  of  Submission 
of  the  Clergy.  These  articles,  again,  had  been  the  subject  of  long 
debate  both  in  Convocation  itself,  and  between  that  assembly  and 
the  King.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  the  question  of  Headship,  so  also 
in  this  matter,  the  Crown  in  the  first  instance,  required  much  more 
than  the  clergy  were  disposed  to  yield.  Indeed,  in  both  cases,  the 
Crown  gradually  relaxed  its  requirements ;  and  the  clergy  eventually 
assented  to  terms,  both  in  word  and  action,  considerably  less 
stringent  than  the  despotic  terms  which  the  King  originally  pro- 
posed to  enforce  upon  the  Church.  And  these  repeatedly  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  Church  to  withstand  the  encroachments  of  the 
State,  incidentally  confirm  the  opinion  above  expressed,  on  the 
relative  position  in  those  days  of  the  two  bodies,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral. The  points  which  the  clergy  yielded,  and  to  which  their 
promise  ultimately  pledged  them,  amounted  mainly  to  these^ — 
1.  That  they  would  not  enact  any  new  canons  without  the  Royal 
assent;  and  2.  That  the  old  canons  should  be  reviewed  by  a 
mixed  Commission  to  be  appointed  in  order  '^  to  review  the  Church 
laws  then  subsisting ;  to  abolish  and  annul  such  part  of  them  as 
they  might  think  exceptional ;  and  to  present  such  of  them,  as 
they  might  consider  worthy  to  stand,  to  the  Crown  for  fresh  con- 
firmation.^'  To  these  two  points,  in  the  Synodal  Submission  of  the 
Clergy,  I  desire  to  direct  particular  attention,  not  only  because  they 
became  the  foundation  of  legislative  enactments  two  years  later, 
but  also  because  their  results  intimately  affect  the  history  of  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Church. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone  thus  annotated  this  Synodal 
Submission :  '^  By  these  recitals  we  plainly  see,  what  were  the  con- 
cessions of  the  spiritual  estate  of  the  realm  in  regard  to  the  power 
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of  [egislation  for  the  Church.  There  was  no  surrender  of  that 
power,  no  acknowledgment  that  the  source  of  it  resided  in  the 
Crown ;  but  the  exercise  of  it  was  placed  under  restraints  perfectly 
effective  .  .  .  both  as  to  the  power  of  deliberation,  and  as  to  the 
power  of  giving  effect  to  its  results/'  And  in  estimating  the  effects 
of  this  act  of  Convocation,  we  must  not  forget  the  correlative  results 
which  legitimately  ensued.  If  a  contract  is  attempted  to  be  en- 
forced by  a  stronger  constitutional  power  upon  a  weaker;  and  if, 
after  much  deliberation,  the  attempt  is  successful,  and  the  terms  of 
the  more  powerful  are  accepted  by  the  weaker  force ;  then,  the 
results  of  such  compromise  must  be  binding  equally  upon  the 
stronger  and  the  less  strong.  Hence,  if  the  clergy  promised,  tn 
verbo  sacerdoiii  to  refrain  from  making  new  canons  without  the 
Crown's  consent ;  they  also  definitively  contracted,  that  the  King 
should  license  Convocation  to  assemble,  and  should  give  his  Royal 
assent  to  its  enactments.  If  the  clergy  expressed  their  readiness 
to  review  the  old  canons,  they  deliberately  added  the  proviso,  that 
the  review  when  made,  whether  of  omission  or  of  confirmation, 
should  be  formally  accepted  and  sauctioned  by  the  Crown.  Upon 
all  principles  of  honourable  contract,  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  were  severally  and  equally  bound  by  their  own  conditions ; 
and  if  either  party  ignored  their  respective  obligations,  the  contract 
fell  to  the  ground  of  its  own  inherent  weight.  This  principle  is  of 
importance  in  our  further  consideration  of  the  question  of  appeals 
in  spiritual  matters.  For  both  the  points  conceded  by  Convocation, 
and  hence  inferentially  accepted  by  the  Crown,  are  thus  proved  to 
have  been  mentally  conscious  to  Convocation  at  the  time,  and  to 
have  been  practically  brought  into  play  at  a  somewhat  later  date  of 
the  Church's  life.  Both  the  points  were  eventually  acted  upon. 
Old  canons  were  reviewed ;  and  new  canons,  which  awaited  coer- 
cive powers  from  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  assent,  were  passed ; 
and  so  far  as  our  present  inquiry  is  concerned,  the  mixed  Commis- 
sion combined  both  kinds  of  canons  in  that  section  of  the  /2e- 
formatio  Legum  which  treats  of  appeals  io  matters  spiritual.  The 
old  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  partly  confirmed,  and  were 
partly  extended.  A  new  element  was  added  to  the  old,  rendered 
needful  by  the  fresh  state  of  things  originated  by  the  former  act  of 
Convocation  touching  the  Headship  of  the  Crown,  and  the  conse- 
quent abandonment  of  appeals  to  Rome.  The  Eighth  of  the  Con- 
stitutions was  confirmed  to  the  extent  that  the  ordinary  course  of 
appeals  should  end  in  the  Archbishop's  Court.  It  was  extended, 
in  extraordinary  cases,  by  making  the  course  of  appeal  to  ^'  conclude 
by  a  Provincial  Synod,  if  it  were  an  important  case,  or  by  three  or 
four  bishops"  if  it  were  not  important. 

Hence,  then,  we  discover  the  mind  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century  with  regard  to  appeals  in  spiritual  matters. 
The  principle  ^Uhat  ecclesiastical  causes  were  to  be  decided  in 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  by  ecclesiastical  judges,"  a  principle  as  old 
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as  the  connection,  nnder  any  form^  of  the  English  Church  and 
English  nation,  was  then  either  implicitly  held,  or  explicitly  ennn- 
ciatedi  by  the  Church.  By  this  principle  we  may  fairly  explain 
contemporary  Acts  of  Parliament ;  for  we  have  seen,  that  the  action 
of  the  Church  anticipated  the  action  of  the  State,  and  that  secular 
legislation  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Synodal  decrees.  And 
having  thus  discovered  the  mind  of  the  Church  on  this  subject,  we 
will  turn  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that,  uninfluenced  by  the  State,  the 
Church  of  England,  as  a  national  and  independent  Church,  re- 
lieved herself  from  the  spiritual  supervision  of  the  Court  of  Rome  by 
three  consecutive  acts  of  Convocation.  The  first  Conciliar  decree, 
which  has  been  already  considered,  practically  included  the  other 
two.  Its  effect  was  to  invest  the  Crown  with  the  title,  and  with 
the  title,  the  authority  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  "  so  far  as  the 
law  of  Christ  permits.'^  This  was  passed  in  1531.  The  second 
act  which  tended  to  consummate  the  ecclesiastical  separation  be- 
tween Rome  and  England  was  taken  in  the  following  year,  1582, 
when  Convocation  consented,  independent  of  the  Latin  Patriarch, 
to  review  the  canon  law  of  England.  This  action  of  the  Church 
by  representation  has  also  been  discussed.  The  last  step  in  the 
ecclesiastical  severance  which  re-established  Anglican  independence, 
with  which  we  have  no  further  connection,  was  the  affirmation  of 
the  indisputable  fact  that  "  The  Pope  of  Rome  hath  no  greater 
jurisdiction  conferred  on  him  by  God,  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  this 
kingdom  of  England,  than  any  other  foreign  Bishop^' — a  truism 
affirmed  in  the  year  1534.  With  the  first  two  Synodal  acts  are 
we  now  alone  concerned,  and  their  language  and  provisions  help 
us  much  to  estimate  the  real  significancy  of  the  two  statutes  of  the 
realm  which  were  based  upon  them,  and  were  enacted,  with  greater 
or  less  exactitude,  upon  their  foundation.  These  two  Acts  of  Par- 
liament are  1st,  the  24  Henry  VIII.  cap.  12,  passed  in  a.d.  1538, 
and  known  as  the  Great  Statute  of  Appeals;  and  2nd,  the  25 
Henry  VIII.  cap.  19,  known  as  the  Act  of  the  Submission  of  the 
Clergy  and  for  the  Restraint  of  Appeals,  which  became  law  in  the 
following  year,  1534. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  constitutional  and  legal  doubt  to  which 
we  are  anxious  to  find  a  solution,  namely,  whether  the  Court  of 
Delegates  was  either  intentionally  entrusted  with  power,  or,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  statutably  authorised  to  pronounce  secular  judg- 
ments in  spiritual  matters,  we  will  now  turn  to  the  Great  Statute  of 
Appeals,  and  see  what  evidence  it  affords  on  this  point.  And  the 
evidence  which  this  Act  affords  will  be  indirect,  so  far  as  proof  is 
concerned ;  but  positive,  when  intention  is  taken  into  account.  It  is 
important,  in  considering  its  details,  to  remember  a  remark  made  by 
an  advocate  of  the  most  Erastian  of  the  supporters  of  the  principle 
denied  in  these  pages,  a  remark  based  on  the  authority  of  Coke  and 
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Blackstone,  that  "  tbe  supremacy  vindicated  for  the  King  by  the 
Acts  of  Henry  VIII.  did  not  purport  to  be^  nor  was  it  in  fact,  a 
new  power.  It  had  been  asserted  in  the  most  ancient  times,  and 
there  are  records  of  its  practical  exercise ;  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  revival  of  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the  Crown.'' 
This  is  an  important  avowal ;  and  coming  from  the  quarter  from 
which  it  emanates,  the  importance  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  For, 
if  there  be  one  historical  fact  touching  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State  in  pre-reformation  times  of  which  we  may  predicate 
certainty,  that  fact  supports  the  theory  upheld  in  these  pages, 
which,  emphatically,  is  not  the  Erastian  theory.  However,  the 
preamble  of  the  Statute  of  Appeals  contains  clear  evidence  of  the 
entire  independence  of  the  temporalty  and  the  spiritualty,  in  the 
subject  matter  of  its  remarks  with  which  we  are  concerned,  appeU 
late  jurisdiction.  Of  the  body  spiritual,  "  usually  called  the  Church 
of  England,''  the  preamble  affirms  that, .'' having  power,  when 
any  cause  of  the  law  Divine  happened  to  come  in  question,  then  it 
was  declared  by  that  part  of  the  body  politic  called  the  spiritualty, 
which  always  hath  been  reputed,  that  for  knowledge  and  integrity 
it  hath  been  always  thought,  and  is  also  sufficient  of  itself,  without 
the  intermeddling  of  any  exterior  persons  to  declare  and  determine 
all  such  doubts  as  to  their  rooms  spiritual  doth  pertain." 

Here  we  find  an  expression,  statutably  declared,  of  the  English 
constitutional  theory,  that  laws  ecclesiastical  are  to  be  administered 
in  ecclesiastical  courts  and  by  ecclesiastical  judges.  And  this 
Constitutional  sentiment,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  is  the  key-note  to 
the  explanation  of  the  present  and  the  following  statutes.  Until 
this  Act  of  Parliament  be  formally  repealed,  the  principle  which  it 
enunciates  and  which  is  at  once  constitutional  and  Catholic,  stands 
forth  as  a  landmark  to  point  the  way  to  a  true  explanation  of  the 
theory  of  appellate  jurisdiction  on  which  the  Court  of  Delegates 
was  established.  Neither  is  this  the  only  example  of  the  same 
principle  being  statutably  affirmed,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone from  two  other  independent  Acts  of  Parliament  in  Henry's 
reign,  which,  whether  or  not  still  in  force,  prove  with  sufficient 
distinctness  the  feeling  that,  in  his  day,  prompted  the  action  of  the 
legislature  towards  the  Church.  But  it  is  needless  to  quote  their 
words,  as  the  terms  in  which  the  preamble  of  the  24th  of  Henry 
VIII.  is  expressed  could  not  be  more  express  or  defioite. 

The  question  now  arises — How  was  this  constitutional  principle, 
thos  statutably  declared,  practically  carried  out  ?  How,  under  a  re- 
turn to  ancient  precedent,  in  Henry^s  reign,  were  ecclesiastical  causes 
to  be  administered  in  ecclesiastical  courts  and  by  ecclesiastical 
judges  7  The  reader  will  remember  that,  by  the  law  of  the  Church, 
appeals  in  spiritual  causes  had  now,  in  a.d.  1531,  become  defi- 
nitely suspended  from  proceeding  to  the  See  of  Rome.  He  will  also 
reiDember  that,  by  the  Synodal  action  of  the  Convocation  of  Can- 
terbniy  two  years  later,  the  ancient  canon  law  was  under  oonaide- 
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ration  of  tbe  Church  of  England^  if  not  formally,  yet  actually  and 
by  intention.  By  what  processes,  then,  I  venture  to  ask,  were 
apiritual  judgments  to  be  pronounced  in  spiritual  matters  in  the 
year  which  witnessed  the  passing,  and  also  in  the  year  which  suc- 
ceeded the  passing,  of  the  Great  Statute  of  Appeals  ?  I  answer-— 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Eighth  Constitution  of 
Clarendon.  There  were  absolutely  no  other  statutable  modes  of 
procedure  for  such  causes  at  such  a  date.  But  the  Act  of  24th  of 
Henry  VIII.  did  more  than  negatively  allow  the  continuance  of 
the  Eighth  Constitution  of  Clarendon  in  purely  spiritual  causes.  It 
statutably  assimilated  to  the  action  of  the  same  Constitution,  the 
system  of  appellate  jurisdiction  in  certain  causes  which  were  not 
purely  spiritual.  It  declared  that  in  all  causes  testamentary,  in 
all  causes  of  matrimony  and  divorce,  and  in  all  causes  of  tithes, 
the  system  re-affirmed  from  ancient  precedents  at  Clarendon,  in 
A.D.  1164,  should  be  followed,  namely  this,  that  the  cause  should 
be  begun  in  the  Archdeacon's  Court ;  that  it  should  pass  through 
the  Bishop's  Court ;  and  that  it  should  '^  be  definitely  and  finally 
ordered,  decreed  and  adjudged,  according  to  justice,  without  any 
other  appellation  to  any  other  person  or  persons,  court  or  courts,'' 
in  the  Court  of  the  Archbishop. 

This  assimilation  of  the  mode  of  procedure,  in  certain  specified 
causes  not  purely  spiritual,  to  the  practice  ,of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  is  a  noteworthy  testimony  to  the  temper  with  which  the 
legislature  at  that  date  approached  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  seems 
as  if  Parliament  had  been  really  anxious  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  preamble  of  the  Act,  by  endorsing  the  ancient 
Catholic  system  of  appeals  in  England,  even  in  questions  not  ac- 
tually spiritual.  And  this  opinion  will  be  thought  by  some  minds 
to  be  the  less  improbable,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1534  was  a  purely  Catholic  body.  England  was 
not  at  that  date  a  Protestant  kingdom:  nor  were  ecclesiastical 
matters  then,  as  now,  legislated  upon  in  a  Parliament  of  which, 
with  an  ever-increasing  proportion,  one  sixth  part  was  actually 
hostile  and  external  to  the  Church.  However,  it  is  on  record  that, 
in  the  24th  year  of  Henry's  reign,  the  legislature  to  this  extent 
practically  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Church.  But  the  next 
atep  in  the  course  of  appeals  is  a  still  further  acknowledgment 
of  the  authority  of  the  Church.  For,  apparently  accepting  the 
severance  from  the  Court  of  Rome  in  matters  spiritual,  which 
resulted,  as  we  have  above  seen,  from  the  Synodal  decree  of  Con- 
vocation in  1531  and  1532,  Parliament  is  not  concerned  to  de- 
clare that  all  appeals  to  Rome  are  punishable  with  praemunire, 
but  only  certain  appeals  for  certain  subjects — appeals  namely  '^  for 
any  of  the  causes  aforesaid" — such  causes  being  merely  related  to 
the  temporal  accidents  of  spiritual  things.  This  Parliamentary 
deference,  again,  to  the  Conciliar  decrees  of  the  Church  must  not 
be  forgotten,  when  we  consider  the  provisions  of  the  next  succeed- 
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mg  action  of  tbe  legislature  in  the  history  of  the  appellate  jarisdic- 
tion  of  the  English  Church.  But  previous  to  this  consideration, 
the  last  point  of  importance  in  this  Act,  has  to  be  mentioned,  which 
is  this,  that  in  the  causes  above  named,  which  touched  the  King, 
the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  was  declared  to  be  located  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  of  tbe  two  Acts  of  Henry  which 
affect  the  matter  under  discussion.  The  Submission  of  the  Clergy 
Act  became  law  in  the  year  following  the  promulgation  of  the 
Great  Statute  of  Appeals.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  seen  that,  in 
all  causes  which  did  not  touch  the  Crown,  the  Archbishop's  Court 
was  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal.  The  same  was  the  Fioal  Court,  for 
all  causes  purely  spiritual,  in  virtue  of  the  Constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon and  what  may  be  called  the  ecclesiastical  common  law  of 
tbe  Church ;  as  well  as  for  certain  causes  ecclesiastical,  other  than 
spiritual,  specified  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  virtue  of  the  statute 
law  of  England.  How  causes  were  decided  in  the  last  resort  which 
fell  under  none  of  these  three  categories,  it  is  not  easy  to  predicate 
—causes  neither  purely  spiritual,  nor  ecclesiastical  so  far  as  being 
connected  with  wills,  or  with  marriage,  or  with  tithes,  which  causes 
contain  ample  subject  matter  for  questions  of  appeal.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  middle-age  example  of  a  state  of  things  with  which  in 
modem  times  we  are  painfully  familiar — the  proverbial  incapacity 
of  Parliament,  even  of  a  Catholic  Parliament,  to  deal,  I  will  not 
■ay  in  a  Christian  way,  but  with  common  legislative  ability,  with 
distinctively  Church  questions.  Perhaps  such  causes  were  decided, 
in  final  appeal,  by  the  common  law  ecclesiastical,  or  on  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  systematised 
and  developed  in  subsequent  ages.  For  an  explanation  of  this 
apparent  anomaly,  however,  we  are  not  driven  to  resort  to  the 
theory  sometimes  enunciated,  that  even  spiritual  causes,  and  much 
more  those  that  were  not  spiritual,  in  cases  of  appeal  lay,  of  com- 
mon right,  to  the  King,  even  after  the  passing  of  the  Statute. 
Such  an  assumption  is  something  more  than  gratuitous,  and  need 
only  be  entertained  under  the  contingency,  which  will  scarcely  meet 
with  support  from  those  who  press  this  explanation  of  the  difficulty, 
that  by  the  unexpressed  intention  of  Convocation,  the  law  of  appeal 
drawn  out  by  the  Reformatio  Legum  was  designed  to  be  the  form 
in  which  the  Crown,  visitatorially,  was  to  ensure  that  justice  was 
done. 

But  perhaps  the  simplest  explanation  is  the  one  also  which  most 
nearly  approximates  to  the  truth.  Perhaps  it  was  a  legislative 
blunder,  when  the  lay  mind  set  itself  to  alter,  if  not  to  amend,  the 
laws  of  the  Church.  At  all  events,  the  oversight  was  rectified  in 
tbe  following  year ;  and  bv  the  Clergy  Submission  Act  statutable 
provision  was  made  for  these  and  other  similar  causes.  By  tbe 
general  terms  of  this  Act,  to  state  the  results  concisely,  the  juris- 
dietion  of  the  Upper  Houses  of  Convocation  as  Final  Appeal  Courts 
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was  continued^  and  indeed  enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  all  ecclesias- 
tical cases,  if  tbey  touched  the  King.  As  regards  all  other  ecclesi- 
astical casesi  which  touched  not  the  King,  an  appeal  was  now  given 
by  the  4th  section  of  the  ^et  to  the  Crown  in  Chancery,  whence 
Delegates  were  to  be  appointed  in  each  case  of  Appeal,  pro  hdc  vice. 
Hence,  the  origin  of  the  High  Court  of  Delegates.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  same  authority  proceeds  to  point  out,  a  new  principle, 
hitherto  entirely  unknown  to  English  jurisprudence,  was  introduced 
into  this  country.  The  Archbishops^  Courts  first  became  courts  of 
inferior  jurisdiction  within  the  realm ;  and  this  strange  novelty 
became  law,  that  the  Archbishops'  decisions  should  be  subjected  to 
the  correction  of  commissioners,  who  might  be  laymen — for  no  re- 
strictive specification  was  made  by  Parliament — laymen  appointed 
by  the  Crown. 

I  have  stated  this  aspect  of  the  results  of  the  Clergy  Submission 
Act  in  the  words  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Joyce,  because  no  one  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  has  given  such  close  and  long  continued  at- 
tention as  he  has  given  to  the  large  subject  of  which  the  present 
inquiry  forms  but  a  small  part.  Moreover,  his  view,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  the  generally  accepted  view.  To  a  certain  extent  I  say, 
for  by  those  who  can  claim  episcopal  sanction  for  their  simply 
Erastian  opinions,  it  has  been  strenuously  endeavoured  to  show 
that  there  was  a  deliberate,  national  intention  to  introduce  laymen 
as  judges  of  doctrine  in  final  resort.  If  it  be  not  presumptuous  to 
say  so,  I  am  one  of  '^  many  people  entirely  unconvinced  by  the 
arguments  produced  in  proof  of  this  assertion."  But,  with  all 
deference  to  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Joyce  himself,  I  am 
almost  equally  unmoved  by  his  version  of  the  result  of  the  Act  in 
question.  Nay,  more,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  on  Mr.  Joyce's  own 
showing,  how  the  Erastian  theory,  which  we  both  abhor,  may  be 
legitimately  met  or  turned;  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  able 
arguments  to  this  end.  However  I  will  not  venture  to  do  more 
than  I  have  before  done,  state  the  case  hypothetically ;  and  to  ask 
with  much  earnestness,  and  some  confidence  of  claiming,  from  Mr. 
Joyce  certainly,  if  not  from  our  common  enemy — Erastianism — a 
negative  reply  to  the  question :  Can  it  be  proved  that  the  High 
Court  6f  Delegates  was  either  intentionally  entrusted  with  power, 
or,  as  a  fact,  statutably  authorised,  to  pronounce  secular  judgments 
in  purely  spiritual  matters  f 

We  will  consider  this  question  with  as  little  partiality  as  the  im- 
portant results  at  issue  enable  us  to  command.  And  if  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  answer  to  be  given,  repetition,  either  of  well 
known,  or  of  before  mentioned  facts  is  made,  an  excuse  will  be 
allowed  upon  the  plea,  that  there  is  necessity  for  distinctness,  and 
that  the  fault  of  repetition  need  not  be  again  committed. 

In  the  first  place  must  be  observed,  upon  what  former  official 
aetion  in  Church  and  State  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy  Act  is 
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based ;  what  Statute  it  avowedly  accepts  and  extends ;  what  Synodal 
decrees  it  recognises ;  and  what  provisions  it  inferentially  admits. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1534  directly  springs  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Act  of  Submission  of  the  Clergy^  in  Convocation  assembled^ 
passed  two  years  previously.  Into  the  historical  accuracy,  or  want 
of  fidelity  which  the  preamble  displays ;  into  the  question  to  how 
great,  or  to  how  small  an  extent  the  Act  literally  follows  the  terms 
of  the  Synodal  Submission ;  and  into  other  collateral  subjects, 
though  interesting,  we  need  not  enter.  As  a  fact,  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament now  legalises  for  the  State  that  which  for  two  years,  and 
by  the  authority  only  of  Convocation,  had  been  the  law  of  the 
Church.  But  the  Act  does  more  than  this.  It  definitely  con- 
firms the  Act  of  the  legislature  in  the  preceding  year,  and  extends 
its  provisions  in  the  matter  of  appeals.  Moreover,  Parliament,  by 
this  Act,  indirectly  accepts  the  results  which  flowed  from  the 
Synodical  declaration  concerning  the  Headship  of  the  Church ;  and 
inferentially  accepts  all  the  provisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  common 
law,  as  indicated  in  the  Eighth  Constitution  of  Clarendon,  which  it 
does  not  specifically  alter  or  extend. 

This  being  evident  on  the  surface  of  the  Statute  under  discus- 
sion, it  appears  more  than  probable  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  re- 
presents the  joint  action  of  both  the  Church  and  the  State.  It  is 
only  fair  then  to  conclude,  that  under  such  joint  combination 
and  mutual  restraint,  the  State  would  legalise  nothing  out  of 
harmony  with  the  declarations  of  the  Church ;  and  that  the  eccle- 
siastical power  would  seek  to  impose  no  obligations  at  issue  with 
the  provisions  of  the  temporal  power.  The  present  can  in  no  case 
be  represented  to  be  an  effort  of  the  legislature  to  enact,  single- 
handed,  laws  for  the  guidance  of  Convocation.  On  the  contrary. 
Convocation  led  the  way  in  the  changes,  necessitated  by  the  course 
of  events,  in  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  country;  and  Parlia- 
ment followed  in  its  wake,  legally  confirming  its  provisions,  and 
statutably  enforcing  the  Conciliar  decrees  under  the  sanction  of 
civil  penalties.  Hence,  we  may,  without  presumption,  assume  con- 
sistency and  hcftnogeneity  in  the  decrees  of  Convocation  and  in  the 
Acts  of  Parliament.  And  such  uniformity  practically  may  be 
found,  in  accepting  the  explanation  now  to  be  offered  for  the 
reader's  consideration. 

The  preamble  of  the  Great  Statute  of  Appeals  clearly  marks  the 
difference  between  the  temporalty  and  the  spiritualty  in  this  king- 
dom. It  positively  afSrms  that  each  is  independent  of  the  other, 
though  both  are  under  a  single  Headship ;  and  that  the  Church  is 
**  sufficient  and  meet  of  itself,  without  the  intermeddling  of  any 
exterior  persons/'  to  determine,  in  last  resort,  all  purely  spiritual 
appeals.  This,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was  no  new  principle  in  the 
body  politic.  It  was  a  constitutional  principle  of  English  national 
law  for  to  long  as  England  has  been  a  nation.  It  was  a  Catholic 
principk  long  before  England  had  emerged  from  a  state  of  heathen- 
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dom  and  barbarism.  It  waa  a  principle  not  less  Catholic  and  uni- 
versal, than  national  and  Anglican.  Moreover^  from  being  acknow- 
ledged and  acted  upon  as  the  common  ecclesiastical  law  of  England 
for  untold  ages,  this  principle  had  been  reduced  to  a  statutable  form 
and  been  legislatively  enacted  only  in  the  year  before.  Can  we 
then,  for  a  moment,  entertain  the  idea,  that  such  a  principle,  thua 
deliberately  legalised,  could,  in  the  year  succeeding,  not,  let  it  be 
noted,  be  definitely  repealed,  but  be  indirectly  evaded  by  the  terms 
of  an  indefinite  and  obscure  clause  7  It  is  impossible  to  believe  in 
inconsistency  so  palpable  and  complete.  And  yet,  such  must  be 
the  result  of  holding  to  Mr.  Joyce's  theory,  constitutionalist  though 
he  be,  and  still  more  to  the  unfounded  Erastianism  which  he  has 
so  completely  disposed  of.  Such  must  be  the  result,  if  we  affirm  . 
that  the  Act  of  the  25th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  goes  counter  to  the 
Act  of  the  24th  year  of  the  same  monarch.  Such  must  be  the 
result,  if  we  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
legalizing  for  the  Church  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters. 

But  there  is  a  second  aspect  of  the  same  subject  which  looks, 
eventually,  in  the  same  direction.  If  we  admit,  as  I  think  we  are 
forced  to  admit,  that  the  legislature  in  one  year  had  no  intention 
to  contradict  the  legislation  of  the  year  previously ;  we  may  also 
allow  that  the  ecclesiastical  intention  with  which  the  celebrated 
Commission  of  two-and-thirty  members  was  established,  could  not 
have  been  deliberately  ignored.  We  have  seen  in  what  consisted, 
from  a  Catholic  stand-point,  the  elements  of  a  Court  of  Final 
Appeal  in  causes  ecclesiastical.  We  have  seen  that,  in  after  years, 
the  only  Catholic  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  so  far  as  Church  law  is 
concerned,  was  established  by  the  terms  of  the  Reformatio  Legum^ 
namely  the  Upper  Houses  of  Convocation.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to 
imagine  that,  in  the  same  legislative  enactment,  the  State  would 
at  once  definitely  sanction  the  forniation  of  a  Committee  for  the 
review  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  intentionally  endorse  a  policy 
suicidal  to  any  legitimate  action  of  such  Committee  7  Is  it  to  be 
supposed,  that  Parliament  would,  with  one  hand,  originate  Synodical 
deliberations  for  the  revision  of  old  and  the  ordering  of  new  canons; 
and,  with  the  other,  decree  powers  to  an  independent  tribunal  which 
inferentially  would  clash,  as  it  actually  did  interfere,  with  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission,  and  with  provisions  made  by 
it  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  7  In  other  words,  is  it  within 
the  bounds  of  probability  that  the  legislature  would  decree  that 
the  duties  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  in  purely  spiritual  matters 
should  be  discharged  by  an  irresponsible  body  of  men,  laymen  or 
otherwise,  to  be  named  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown ;  when  the 
Act  of  Parliament  containing  such  decrees  provided  for  the  enact- 
ments of  a  Committee  of  Review  which,  upon  principle  could  not 
fail,  as  in  practice  it  did  not  fail,  to  confine  the  administration  of 
purely  ecclesiastical  causes  to  ecclesiastical  judges,  and  in  eccle- 
siastical courts  f     For  myself,  it  is  difficult  to  entertain  the  idea 
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of  tiieh  vacillation  aod  inconsistency,  even  in  affairs  of  the  Church 
at  the  hands  of  the  State.  It  is  not  easy  to  credit,  at  that  date 
and  under  recorded  circumstances,  such  Parliamentary  interference 
with  Convocational  authority.  It  is  hard  to  believe  in  political 
paradox  so  needless,  in  political  contradiction  so  transparently 
apparent^  upon  the  surface  of  a  single,  and  to  my  mind  plain  and 
consistent.  Act  «f  Padiament.  I  cannot  perceive  any  intimation 
in  the  Act,  of  a  desire  legally  to  inyalidate  the  pttHKwraceBicat,  ta 
the  future,  of  spiritual  decisions  in  spiritual  causes.  I  cannot  see 
any  expressed  desire  to  enforce,  even  pending  the  deliberations  in 
Convocation,  the  delivery  of  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters. 

There  is  yet  a  third  objection  to  both  theories  of  explanation  of 
the  terms  of  the  Statute  of  Appeals  to  which  we  may  not  hold.  It 
is,  I  believe,  a  constitutional  principle  of  the  English  code,  that 
statutes  are  not  otherwise  than  good  in  law  whilst  they  remain 
either  directly,  or  by  necessary  implication,  unrepealed.  And 
although  it  is  needless  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  may  be  allowed  to  fall  under  the  power  of  this  general 
tmtb ;  yet,  it  may  not  be  questioned  that  to  exactly  the  extent 
which  the  Act  of  Henry,  passed  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  Eighth  of  those  Constitu- 
tions, to  the  like  extent  do  such  provisions  acquire  the  force  of 
statute  law,  and  need  an  equivalent  legislative  power  to  invalidate 
them.  Moreover,  so  far  from  repealing  any  portion  of  the  former 
Act  on  the  question  of  appeals,  the  later  declaration  of  Parliament 
both  alludes  to,  and  actually  extends,  the  provisions  enacted  in  the 
previous  year.  Hence  I  confidently  demand — What  are  the  words 
of  the  Act  of  Henry  which  either  inferentially  or  absolutely  repeal 
either  the  Eighth  Constitution,  or  still  more  the  terms  of  the  Great 
Statute  of  Appeals  ?  And  failing,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to 
obtain  a  satisfying  response  to  such  a  question  (on  the  merits  of 
the  third  objection  to  the  controverted  reading  of  the  Submission 
of  the  Clergy  Act)  I  claim  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  principle,  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  Parliament  to  legalise  any  departure 
from  the  existing  system  of  appeals,  at  once  Catholic  and  consti- 
tutional ;  that  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  temporalty  to  enforce 
upon  the  spiritualty  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters. 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  connected 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  Act,  and  their  recon- 
ciliation with  the  provisions  of  former  acts  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  former  doings  of  Convocation.  Yet,  is  this  difficulty  far  below 
the  insuperable  obstacles  which,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  intervene 
to  prevent  a  consistent  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  Act  with  itself, 
or  any  adjustment  of  one  portion  of  the  Act  with  another.  In  this 
dilemma,  if  so  it  be,  it  is  wise  to  choose  the  interpretation  which  is 
beaet  with  the  fewest  difficulties ;  and,  if  one  of  two  inconsistencies 
be  necessitated,  to  elect  to  accept  irreconcilability  with  that  which 
ia  wtthooty  rather  than  inconsistency  with  that  which  is  within,  the 
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foar  coraera  of  the  Clergy  Submission  Act.  Stilly  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  impaled  on  either  horn  of  the  dilemma.  If  persons  will 
only  not  forget  the  coDstitutional  rights  of  the  Church  to  decide 
spiritual  causes  by  spiritual  persons;  if  they  will  not  forget  the 
traditional  and  legislative  enactments  which  tend  to  this  end ;  if 
they  will  call  to  miud  the  action  of  Convocation,  and  the  pledges 
of  Parliament ;  and  if  they  will  not  force  statements  into  discord 
which  easily  fall  into  consistent  harmony — then,  the  terms  of  the 
Act  of  25th  Henry  YIII.  are  at  one  with  themselves,  are  at  one 
with  Convocational  authority,  are  at  one  with  Parliamentary  legis- 
lation, are  at  one  with  constitutional  principles,  and  are  at  one 
with  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  terms  of  the  Act  of  1534  are 
merely  the  necessary  complement  of  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1533. 
The  omission,  which  through  oversight  in  theory  in  one  year,  and 
which  in  practice  became  obvious  in  another  year,  was  remedied. 
The  imperfection  and  want  of  completeness  in  one  Act  was  supplied 
in  the  succeeding.  And  the  appeals  to  be  in  future  made  to  the 
Crown  in  Chancery  were  those  left  unprovided  for  by  the  ruling  of 
the  Statute  of  Appeals — the  same  in  kind,  but  different  in  detail — 
on  questions  concerning  the  temporal  accidents  only  of  spiritual 
things.  Such  cases  were  henceforth  to  be  carried  in  appeal  to  the 
Crown,  who  was  to  decide  them  in  the  last  resort  at  the  hands  of 
a  Commission  specially  delegated  to  this  end. 

To  sum  up  our  argument :  When  we  consider,  that  the  powers 
restored  to  the  Crown,  by  the  Great  Statute  of  Appeals  and  the 
Clergy  Submission  Act,  are  allowed,  even  on  Erastian  theo- 
ries, to  be  no  new  powers,  but  rather  a  return  to  old  English 
constitutional  principles;  when  we  find  that  by  the  former  of 
these  Acts  such  principles  were  definitely  re-asserted ;  and  when 
we  perceive  that,  far  from  repealing  the  earlier,  the  later  Act 
builds  again  on  the  foundation  laid  by  its  predecessor,  developing 
and  extending  its  enactments — we  gain  certain  definite,  though 
general,  positions,  which  help  us  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question 
proposed  for  consideration,  with  respect  to  secular  judgments  in 
spiritual  matters.  When,  again,  we  pass  from  general  statements 
to  particular,  and  call  to  mind  that  the  decrees  of  the  eccle- 
siastical estate  anticipated  the  enactments  of  the  civil  power,  and 
that  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  gave  legal  sanction  to  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Convocation;  and  when  we  see  that  the 
course  of  spiritual  appeals  followed  by  the  Church  for  centuries 
was  accepted  by  one  Act  of  the  legislature,  with  certain  exceptions 
in  non-spiritual  matters,  and  confirmed  by  another  Act  of  the  legis- 
lature, with  further  exception  in  other  non-spiritual  matters,  we 
feel  our  position  to  become  stronger  and  our  conviction  to  become 
more  decided — that  ecclesiastical  causes  are  only  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  ecclesiastical  courts  and  by  ecclesiastical  judges.  But 
when,  lastly,  we  turn  to  the  Court  on  behalf  of  which  these  con- 
siderations have  been  made,  we  discover  that,  in  practice,  and  as 
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a  fact  about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  for  three  hundred  years,  no 
secular  judgment  has  been  pronounced  in  a  spiritual  matter; 
when  we  learn  that  for  a  century  and  a  half  no  spiritual  cause  was 
attempted  to  be  adjudicated  ;  when  we  are  informed  that  another 
tribunal  was  specially  erected  to  deal  with  the  cases  which  the 
CSourt  under  review  was  powerless  to  undertake;  and  when,  on 
the  suppression  only  of  this  parasitical  Court,  and  in  a  debased 
time  of  Erastian  supremacy  in  the  Church — when  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  original  Court  had  been  forgotten — spiritual  causes 
were  illegally  and  unconstitutionally  brought  before  it,  though  even 
they  were  undecided — then  the  truth  which  dawned  upon  us  from 
general  principles,  and  which  became  more  distinct  from  parti- 
ealar  instances,  becomes,  at  last,  overpowering  in  force  and  clear- 
ness, by  the  cumulative  evidence  of  undesigued  coincidences.  And 
DOW  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  answer  to  the  question — 
Whether  the  High  Court  of  Delegates  was  either  intended  to 
possess,  or,  in  point  of  fact,  possessed  statutable  powers  to  pro- 
nounce secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters?  And  we  reply, 
failing  to  perceive  evidence  to  the  contrary — ^That,  to  this  end  it 
possessed,  and  was  intended  to  possess,  no  statutable  power. 

This  superficial  summary  of  the  question  of  the  authority  by 
which  ecclesiastical  causes  are  administered  in  other  than  ecclesias- 
tical courts  and  by  other  than  ecclesiastical  judges,  has  prevented 
more  than  a  superficial  examination  of  many  important  points  in 
the  argument.  We  have  seen  good  cause  to  doubt  whether  the 
High  Court  of  Delegates  was  either  intentionally  entrusted  with 
power,  or  was  statutably  authorised,  to  hear  and  decide,  in  the  last 
resort,  ecclesiastical  causes  of  purely  spiritual  character.  We  have 
felt  the  doubt,  first,  in  default  of  any  historical  precedent  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  to  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
ever  appealed  as  an  authority,  though  not  the  sole  authority,  for 
secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters.  We  have  felt  the  doubt, 
secondly,  in  considering  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the  question, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  principle  here  combated,  whether 
good  or  bad  in  itself,  and  whether  or  not  sanctioned  by  late  legis- 
lative enactments,  finds  no  place  in  the  constitutional  history  of 
England,  but  rather  the  opposite.  We  have  felt  the  doubt,  lastly, 
because  lacking  both  historical  and  constitutional  authority,  we 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  High  Court  of  Delegates  statu- 
tably possessed  the  legal  power  by  which  it  actually  decided  purely 
ecclesiastical  causes  in  the  last  resort.  These  doubts,  beginning  in 
simple  uncertainty  as  to  the  intention  of  statute  law,  and  of  the 
meaning  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  gradually  rise  higher  and  higher  in 
degrees  of  incredulity,  whether  we  consider  the  history  of  the 
Court  itself,  and  its  action,  in  the  different  stages  of  its  career-^ 
or  whether  ive  weigh  the  language  of  successive  decrees  of  Convo- 
cation,  and  their  effect  upon  the  legislature— or  whether  we  trace 
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the  results  of  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament — until  they  culminate 
in  doubts  so  doubtful  that  they  positively  cease  to  be  dubious* 
And,  hencci  we  are  emboldened  to  cast  aside  all  diffidence,  and  to 
affirm,  not  without  fear  of  contradiction,  but  without  any  fear  of 
being  confuted,  that  the  Court  of  Delegates  possessed  no  statutable 
authority,  that  it  was  intended  to  possess  no  authority,  and  that^ 
as  a  fact,  in  no  single  case,  did  it  proceed  to  exercise  authority,  to 
pronounce  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters. 

This  leads  us  with  rapid  strides  to  the  conclusion  of  the  argu- 
ment on  the  authority  of  the  existing  Court  of  Final  Appeal  in 
causes  purely  ecclesiastical.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  all  the  powers  enjoyed  by  the  High  Court  of 
Delegates  were  transferred  in  the  year  1832  to  the  Crown  in 
Council,  and  in  the  following  year  from  the  Crown  in  Council  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Hence,  what  powers 
soever  the  Court  of  Delegates  enjoyed  for  three  centuries,  the  Court 
of  Final  Appeal  has  possessed  for  a  period  which  falls  short  of 
forty  years.  But  here  the  powers  of  the  Judicial  Committee  cease, 
for  the  Committee  claims — though  it  has  lately  exercised  them — 
no  new  powers.  It  is  clear,  none  can  transmit  that  which  he  does 
not  possess.  It  is  evident,  no  one  can  by  law  inherit  that  which 
another  had  no  right  to  bequeath.  Hence,  the  authority  to  decide 
in  spiritual  cases,  which  was  never  statutably  granted  to  the  Court 
of  Delegates,  could  not  have  been  legally  bequeathed  by  them 
to  the  Judicial  Committee;  the  power  to  pronounce  secular  judg- 
ments in  spiritual  matters,  which  the  Court  never  once  exercised, 
could  not  have  been  inherited  by  the  Committee.  So  far  as  the 
administration  of  purely  ecclesiastical  causes  is  concerned,  the 
existing  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  not  being  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  its  judges  not  being  ecclesiastical  judges,  is  powerless  on  con- 
stitutional principles  and  by  statute  law  to  pronounce  secular  judg- 
ments in  spiritual  matters.  What  may  be  the  Court  of  Final 
Appeal  for  spiritual  causes,  at  the  present  moment,  according  to 
these  authorities,  does  not  concern  our  present  inquiry,  and  may 
be  hazardous  to  affirm.  Perhaps  the  Eighth  Constitution  of  Cla- 
rendon, in  virtue  of  the  confirming  power  of  the  Great  Statute  of 
Appeals,  by  the  law  of  the  state,  decides  whither  we  may  look  for 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  final  resort.  Perhaps,  by  the  law  of  the 
Church,  so  far  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  intention  of  Convo- 
cation, the  Reformatio  Legum  points  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
causes  spiritual.  By  the  first,  the  Archbishop's  Court  is  still  the 
Court  of  last  resort,  in  which  the  Royal  Supremacy  exercises  its 
prerogative,  visitatorially,  to  ensure  justice  being  done.  By  the 
last,  the  Upper  Houses  of  Convocation  in  an  important  case,  or 
three  or  four  bishops  in  a  case  not  important,  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  Final  Court,  in  which  the  Royal  Supremacy  may  be  exer- 
cised in  some  other  way.  But  whether  of  these  two  resorts  may 
be  final  for  spiritual  causes  concerns  us  not  at  the  present.     We 
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are  oonoerned  only  to  show  where  the  final  appeal  may  not  be 
taken.  And  in  purely  spiritual  matters  a  final  appeal  does  not  lie, 
either  legally  or  constitutionally^  and  still  less  morally^  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Three  special  inconveniences  are  inseparable  from  taking  so  rapid 
an  historical  summary  as  the  one  above  sketched.  First,  the  writer 
is  forced  to  ignore  objections  to  his  theories  which,  merely  in  their 
statement,  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  placed  at  his  command. 
Secondlyi  the  writer  is  obliged  not  only  to  record  without  protest 
facts,  vrith  the  sentiments  of  which  he  is  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
oat  of  harmony ;  but  also  to  become  responsible  for  opinions,  to-* 
wards  which  his  principles  apparently  lead  him,  but  do  not.  And 
thirdly,  the  brevity  enforced  upon  him  renders  the  acceptance  doubt- 
ful, of  that  which  he  believes  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  legitimate 
and  honest  doubt. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  feel  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to 
the  theory  which  would  prove  to  an  unprejudiced  mind — to  take 
the  last  case  first — that  the  words  in  the  third  section  of  the  25th 
Henry  YIIL,  cap.  19,  on  which  is  based  the  professional  view  of 
the  legal  authority  of  the  Court  of  Delegates  to  pronounce  secular 
Judgments  in  spiritual  matters,  does  not  authorise  the  Court  to 
hear  and  decide  purely  spiritual  causes.  But  to  my  mind,  and  I 
think  that  historical  evidence  direct  and  indirect,  together  with 
circumstantial  evidence  of  no  ordinary  kind,  tends  to  prove  that  the 
words  of  that  section  ''all  manner  of  appeals''  are  inclusive  not 
exhaustive,  are  definite  not  general.  Considerations  of  much  weight, 
short  of  positive  proof,  tend  to  show  that  "  all  manner  of  appeals,'' 
with  which  the  Court  was  competent  to  deal,  means  all  manner  of 
appeals  of  a  specific  kind,  those  namely  which  were  of  the  same 
class  as  the  appeals  mentioned  further  on  in  the  same  clause,  eccle- 
siastical appeals  rather  than  those  that  are  spiritual,  or  appeals  on 
the  temporal  side  of  spiritual  things.  However,  such  as  the  argu- 
ment is  worth,  and  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  state  it,  I  humbly, 
yet  with  confidence,  commend  it  to  the  attention  not  only  of  Church- 
men, but  of  those  whose  privilege  at  once  and  duty  it  is,  either  to 
create  the  laws  we  have  to  obey,  or  to  help  to  administer  the  laws 
when  created. 

The  second  inconvenience  of  hasty  writing,  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily ill-digested  or  unconsidered,  may  be  stated  thus.  Silence  is 
sometimes  misconstrued,  and  is  always  liable  to  be  misconstrued,  in 
two  opposite  ways.  Either  one  is  supposed  to  sympathise  with 
what  he  conscientiously  objects  to ;  or  one  is  thought  to  object  to 
that  with  which  he  entertains  complete  sympathy.  And  both  these 
misconceptions  arise  from  what  the  writer  is  imagined  to  hold,  yet 
holds  not.  It  is  sometimes  needful  to  dispel  such  ideas,  on  either 
aide  of  a  wide  common  ground  of  feeling,  between  a  writer  and 
reader.    And  I  must  venture  to  say  first,  wiUiout  caring  to  be  com- 
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promised  by  agents  with  which|  in  any  cause,  few  persons  would 
care  to  be  compromised,  that  I  consider  it  to  be  a  legitimate  act  of 
a  Church,  national,  independent,  and  autocephalous,  to  sever,  by 
legitimate  action  in  its  own  Provincial  Synods,  ties  of  subjection  to 
another  Church,  under  the  like  conditions,  which  it  bad  never 
Synodically  desired,  and  to  which  it  had  never  Synodically  assented. 
Such  a  sentiment  is  compatible  with  the  deepest  reverence  for  the 
venerable  Roman  Patriarchate :  with  an  intensely  earnest  wish  for 
corporate  reunion :  with  an  active  desire  to  regain  for  the  Church  we 
work  for,  through  evil  report  to  good  report,  all  or  nearly  all  we  lost 
in  faith,worship  and  discipline  during  the  chaos  political  and  religious 
of  the  Reformation  :  or,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  with  a  belief 
long  held  and  viewed  from  many  points,  that  there  is  no  consistent 
standing  ground  between  the  Church  of  which,  in  Ood's  provi- 
dence, we  find  ourselves  members,  and  State-ridden  as  it  has  be- 
come, and  the  completest  scepticism ;  and  that  Latin  Christianity, 
with  all  its  many  attractions,  is  not  so  distinct  in  theoretic  principle 
or  so  different  in  practical  difficulties  from  ourselves,  as  to  make  a 
change  of  obedience  either  desirable  or,  on  any  Catholic  grounds, 
possible. 

Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  need  I  shrink  from  avowing,  so  far 
as  I  understand  the  theory  of  the  union  between  Church  and  State, 
that  any  rightful  cause  of  complaint  may  be  made  against  the 
English  clergy  of  the  sixteenth  century,  either  for  their  Synodical 
Act  of  Submission,  or  for  the  declaration  which  preceded  it,  that 
''so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  permits^'  the  Crown  is  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  These  are  wide  subjects  to  treat 
in  paragraphs  designed  to  be  parenthetical  only.  But  I  may  ob- 
serve, in  defence  of  a  theory  which  has,  at  first  sight,  every  appear- 
ance of  Erastianism,  but  is  not  Erastian,  that  when  the  Act  of 
Submission  passed  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  England  was 
Catholic,  its  priesthood  was  Catholic,  its  legislative  assembly  was 
Catholic,  and  its  Crown,  notwithstanding  personal  wickedness  in 
the  object  to  whom  submission  was  made,  was  Catholic.  More- 
over, England  in  those  days,  with  whatever  limitations  we  are 
pleased  to  affix  to  the  statement,  was  ruled  by  a  personal  will, 
which  presumably  and  ostensibly  was  also  Catholic.  And  it  may 
be  shown  now,  as  it  was  shown  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  contro- 
versy on  the  Gorham  case,  that  no  point  in  principle  was  conceded 
by  Convocation  to  the  Crown,  when  out  of  union  with  the  centre 
of  Christendom,  which  was  not  allowed  to  Christian  kings  and 
emperors  either  in  early  Catholic  ages,  or  in  later  times  under  the 
closest  alliance  between  the  chair  of  S.  Augustine  and  that  of  S. 
Peter.  It  is  historically  untrue  that  the  Crown  assumed,  or  that  to 
the  Crown  was  assigned,  the  position  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

The  assertion,  again,  of  our  37th  Article  that  to  the  Queen  ''  the 
chief  government  of  all  estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be  eccle- 
siastical or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain,''  is  not  at  all  dis- 
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tresnng  to  my  mind.  The  emphasis  laid  upon  the  change  of  title, 
when  the  power  and  its  exercise  remained  identical,  appears  to  me 
Kttle  ahort  of  being  childish.  To  exchange  a  King^s  Supreme 
Headship  for  a  Queen's  Supremacy,  seems  to  be  a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference.  The  difference  between  Supreme  Governor  and 
Supreme  Head  may  involve  legal  or  metaphysical  distinctions — but 
not  theological.  Both  can  only  be  accepted  by  the  Catholic,  as 
one  only  is  imposed  upon  him,  with  the  saving  clause,  '^  so  far 
as  the  law  of  Christ  permits.'^  And  with  this  condition,  the 
Christian  theory  of  Kingly  government  in  the  union  of  Church  and 
State^  as  implied  in  either  terra,  may  be  abundantly  defended. 
Both  clearly  mean  the  same  thiog.  The  supremacy  of  the  Crown, 
as  was  well  said  by  the  late  Dean  of  S.  Paul's,  is  in  reality  the 
supremacy  of  Law.  And  the  supremacy  of  Law  may  be  exercised 
equally  in  civil  courts  and  in  ecclesiastical.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  dose  one's  eyes  to  this  truth :  but  it  is  surely  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  a  Catholic  in  whether  of  the  twain  the  Crown,  in  other 
words  the  Law,  asserts  its  supremacy.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the 
Royal  Supremacy  is  neither  more  nor  less  exercised  in  a  County 
Court  than  in  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  in  the  Quarter  Sessions 
than  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  And  there 
is  no  reason  to  be  given,  why  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown  may  not 
be  felt  to  precisely  the  same  extent,  though  under  different  condi- 
tions, in  the  Archdeacon's  Court,  the  Bishop's  Court,  the  Arch- 
bishop's Court,  or  the  Court  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation 
as  in  the  Court  of  the  Crown  in  Council.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say,  why  such  Supremacy  should  be  supposed  to  reside  to  a  larger 
degree  in  the  law  courts  than  in  the  Church  courts;  or  to  be  domi- 
ciled permanently  in  the  former,  and  to  have  no  local  place  or 
name  in  the  latter — seeing  that  the  Crown  is  supreme  in  all  causes, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  And  it  would  be  impossible  to  show 
wherefore  the  Supremacy  is  less  connected  with  the  Church  than 
the  State — seeing  that  Law  is  supreme  in  both.  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, this  legal  fiction  is  widespread  in  acceptance,  and  finds  un- 
expected defenders  in  the  most  unlikely  quarters.  For,  on  his  own 
principles,  plainly,  the  Erastian  should  affirm  that  the  Law  is 
supreme  even  in  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  the  Catholic  cannot  but 
own  that,  if  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown  is  an  indispensable  factor 
in  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  such  Supremacy  not  only  may, 
but  must  be  exercised,  in  some  form,  even  in  the  Appeal  Court  of 
Convocation. 

Until  this  truth  is  recognised  by  the  legislature,  there  is  little 
hope  that  the  rights  of  the  Church  will  be  respected.  Yet,  the 
constitutional  privileges  of  both  Church  and  State  are  more  clearly 
defined  in  the  preamble  of  the  Great  Statute  of  Appeals,  where 
their  respective  bounds  are  observed,  than  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  constituted  the  existing  Court  of  Final  Appeal.  For 
by  the  last,  the  Church  is  deprived  of  her  rights— still  hers  by  the 
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ttatate  law  of  the  land — to  decide  her  own  cauBes  in  her  own 
courts,  on  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  cases  being  administered 
by  ecclesiastical  judges^  and  in  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  the  State 
is  burdened  with  a  weight,  that  it  is  proved  to  be  absolutely  in- 
competent to  bear,  by  the  force  of  which,  illegally  and  unconstitu* 
tionally,  as  I  hold,  secular  judgments  are  now  pronounced  in  purely 
spiritual  matters. 

The  last  inconvenience  to  be  met,  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  present 
dimensions,  which  need  be  named  is,  the  obligation  to  ignore  ob« 
jections  to  theories  advanced,  which  may  have  been  previously 
stated,  even  if  not  before  answered.  To  this  objection  no  solution 
can  be  found.  It  need  only  be  said,  that  I  have  had  at  hand  whilst 
I  wrote  a  collection  of  pamphlets,  the  literary  result  of  the  Oorham 
case,  and  connected  with  the  subject  of  these  pages,  which  have 
been  more  or  less  consulted.  This  collection,  kindly  lent  me  by  a 
friend,  amounts  to  upwards  of  sixty  pamphlets,  and  includes  neither 
others  possessed  by  myself,  nor  magazine  and  review  articles. 

Having  thus  considered  the  general  question  of  the  authority 
of  the  existing  Court  of  Final  Appeal  to  pronounce  secular  judg- 
ments in  purely  spiritual  matters  1.  by  historical  precedent,  2.  by 
constitutional  right,  and  3.  by  legal  power,  we  have  now  to  dis- 
cuss the  particular  exercise  of  such  authority  in  the  two  cases  to- 
wards which  public  attention  has  been  of  late,  and  the  attention 
of  the  Church  is  still,  anxiously  directed.  These  two  cases  involve 
principles  and  practice  of  the  gravest  sort.  By  the  first,  a  consti- 
tutional principle  has  been  distinctly  invaded.  By  the  second,  the 
legitimate  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  severed 
from  its  traditional  oneness  with  the  Church  of  all  ages.  In  both, 
these  results  have  occurred,  so  far  only  as  the  Establishment  is 
concerned,  by  the  violation  of  the  position  that  ecclesiastical  causes 
are  to  be  administered  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  by  ecclesiastical 
judges.  In  neither  case,  however,  is  it  proposed  to  enter  into 
details.  Both  cases  have  received  their  fair  share  of  critical  ex- 
amination at  the  hands,  either  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion  in 
leading  articles,  or  of  individual  writers  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  daily  or  weekly  newspapers.  Whether  or  not  it  would 
be  wise,  that  the  conclusions  at  which  these  criticisms  have  arrived 
on  the  judgments  and  sentences  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and 
on  the  competency  of  the  Court  to  decide  in  Final  Appeal  in 
ecclesiastical  causes,  should,  for  future  reference,  be  systematised 
and  placed  on  record  in  a  more  permanent  form  than  can  be  in- 
sured in  ephemeral  journalism,  need  not  now  be  decided.  Under 
any  circumstances,  it  is  not  proposed  to  deal  on  the  present  occa- 
sion with  details.  Questions  of  principle  touching  both  cases,  and 
it  may  be  added,  touching  far  more  than  both  cases,  are  enough 
to  monopolise  our  attention.  And  to  questions  of  principle- 
bearing  in  mind  the  distinctions  before  drawn  between  the  con- 
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■titntional  liberties  and  ceremoDial  obsenrances,  as  involved  re-* 
•peetively  in  the  S.  Alban's  suit  and  the  Purchas  judgment — we 
will  now  address  ourselves. 

We  will  consider  these  two  cases  in  the  order  of  their  delivery.  And 

I.  Of  the  question  of  constitutional  liberty — What  has  to  be 
said  of  the  sentence  pronounced  by  a  secular  tribunal^  by  which  a 
priest  of  the  English  Church  was  suspended^  for  the  space  of  three 
months^  finom  the  exercise  of  all  his  spiritual  functions  ? 

In  discussing  this  question  on  its  merits  we  shall  be  forced,  by 
a  mental  effort  of  no  ordinary  kind,  to  ignore  all  that  has  been 
above  urged  against  the  historical,  constitutional,  and  legal  autho- 
rity of  the  existing  Court  of  Final  Appeal.  We  will  concede,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Priyy  Council  is  in  full  possession  of 
all  the  powers  legislatively  accorded,  which  its  defenders  were  con- 
tent to  aslume  on  its  behalf  prior  to  the  late  sentence  of  priestly 
suspension.  If,  under  this  assumption,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  may  be  proved  to  be  regular  and  legitimate,  we  have  only 
to  fall  back  on  a  position  deserted  not  on  compulsion,  but  strate- 
getically,  and  to  deny  the  authority  by  which  the  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  even  with  every  favourable 
contingency,  the  Judicial  Committee  shall  be  proved  to  have  ex- 
ceeded its  powers,  we  have  an  overpowering  argument  in  favour  of 
redress  for  a  constitutional  liberty  invaded.  We  shall  then  be 
able  to  a£Srm  that  a  power,  not  intentionally  nor  actually  accorded 
by  statute  law,  has  been  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church; 
that  a  power  entirely  unknown  and  repugnant  to  common  law  has 
been  exercised  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject — a  power,  the 
cxerciae  of  which,  as  a  precedent,  does  not  at  all  end  with  the  ter- 
■lination  of  the  three  months^  sentence ;  and  the  result  of  which 
can  only  be  redressed,  if  not  to  the  victim  of  illegal  oppression,  at 
least  to  the  Church  at  large,  by  the  annihilation  of  the  authority 
of  the  usurping  Court  in  all  matters  purely  spiritual. 

The  question  of  constitutional  liberty  may  be  concisely  stated. 
Its  decision  turns  on  the  interpretation,  at  the  most,  of  three  or 
four  Acts  of  Parliament,  all  of  modem  date,  and  the  majority  of 
undisputed  meaning.  In  its  consideration  it  will  be  wise  to  follow, 
in  the  main,  the  method  of  one  who  has  learnedly  discussed  the 
aabject,  nnder  the  signature  of  a  '^  Magistrate '^  in  the  Guardian 
newspaper.  That  his  method  as  a  whole  is  allowed,  or  his  con- 
clusions are  adopted,  by  the  legal  faculty  cannot  truthfully  be 
asserted.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  arguuients  advanced, 
a  '' Magistrate ''  is  plainly  in  antagonism  with  some  of  the  leading 
opinions  of  the  day.  Wherefore,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  judg- 
ment of  an  anonymous  *'  Magistrate,^'  however  competent  to  form 
a  legal  judgment,  placed  in  the  balance  against  the  opinion  of 
eminent  lawyers  who  may  be  named  f  1  reply  on  two  grounds — 
Pira^  because  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that,  were  the 
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eminent  lawyers  in  question  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  case 
from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  they  would  not  find  themselves  so 
widely  at  issue,  as  at  present,  with  those  who  are  enabled  to  take 
the  same  view.  Lawyers  who  are  intellectually,  or  professionally, 
powerless  to  perceive  that  the  suspension  of  a  priest  for  three 
months  from  the  exercise  of  all  his  clerical  functions,  for  alleged 
disobedience  to  a  monition  from  a  secular  court,  is  a  '^  spiritual 
penalty,'^  cannot  be  expected  to  perceive  the  true  effects,  in  critical 
cases,  of  Parliamentary  legislation  for  the  Church.  Secondly,  be- 
cause it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  decree  of  suspension  in 
question,  whether  or  not  a  spiritual  penalty,  should  be  balanced  on 
its  own  intrinsic  merits,  should  be  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  inde- 
pendent criticism,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  Church 
though  the  period  of  its  action  is  passed,  lest,  by  any  means,  that 
should  be  quoted  as  a  precedent  by  the  State  which  was  accepted 
without  protest  by  the  Church. 

The  thesis  of  a '' Magistrate  ^'  may  be  thus  expressed.  That 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  has,  of  its  own  au- 
thority, no  power  to  suspend  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  exercise  of  all  his  spiritual  functions.  And  that  such  is 
the  true  issue  of  the  case,  and  that  no  question  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy  can  be  rightfully  imported  into  the  controversy,  is  clear 
from  the  monition  addressed  to  the  priest  in  question.  The  monition 
did  not  take,  as  legally  and  constitutionally  it  ought  to  have  taken, 
the  form  of  a  report  to  the  Crown,  to  be  considered  by  the  Crown, 
and  if  adopted,  to  be  accepted  by  the  Crown ;  but  was  a  judgment 
of  the  Court  itself,  delivered  upon  its  own  authority.  Take  the 
words  of  the  monition,  and  they  are  seen  to  be  explicit :  " .  .  .  the 
said  Judicial  Committee  did  therefore  order  that,  for  such  his  dis- 
obedience, he,  the  said  Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie  be  suspended  for 
the  space  of  three  months  .  .  .  from  the  discharge  and  execution 
of  all  the  functions  of  his  clerical  office,  and  did  direct  that  a  decree 
of  suspension  be  issued  suspending  him  accordingly.''  These 
words  are  plain.  Nor  are  the  terms  of  the  judgment  more  am- 
biguous :  they  are  even  more  precise.  Their  lordships,  so  runs  a 
verbatim  copy  of  the  official  report,  ^' order  that  he,  (the  Rev. 
A.  H.  Mackonochie)  be  suspended  for  the  space  of  three  calendar 
months  .  •  .  from  all  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties  and  offices 
and  the  execution  thereof:  that  is  to  say,  from  preaching  the  Word 
of  God,  and  administering  the  Sacraments,  and  celebrating  all 
other  clerical  duties  and  offices.''  Nothing  therefore,  says  a 
''  Magistrate"  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  suspension  was  an  order 
and  decree  of  the  Court  itself,  and  nothing,  it  may  be  added,  can 
be  clearer,  on  a  pritnd  facie  view  of  the  question,  than  that  such 
order  and  decree,  from  an  irresponsible  Committee,  be  it  remem- 
bered, though  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  a  Committee 
nominated  arbitrarily  for  the  special  cause  in  appeal ;  a  Committee 
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with  no  historical  rules  for  its  guidance ;  a  Committee  which^  at 
ita  pleasure^  deliberately  ignores  the  slender  traditional  customs 
by  which  it  might  be  governed ;  and  a  Committee  which  takes 
upon  itself  to  act  definitely  and  without  appeal,  apart  from  the 
parent  body  of  which  it  is  merely  a  temporary  offshoot — nothing, 
it  may  be  said,  can  be  clearer  than  that  such  order  and  decree  is 
in  the  highest  degree  unconstitutional,  subversive  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  tolerated  by  society  at  large  only  because  its  victim 
is  a  member  of  an  unpopular  section  of  the  Church. 

The  reader  will  remark  that  the  Judicial  Committee,  in  the 
above  quoted  judgment  and  monition,  are  pleased  to  refer  to  the 
Crown  not  at  all.  The  fact  perhaps  was  not  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  exalted  members  of  the  Committee,  that  the  constitutional 
principles  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  may  be  violated  in  two  ways. 
It  may  be  overpressed  as  well  as  undervalued.  Illegality  may  be 
committed  under  the  mask  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  as  well  as  in 
defiance  of  it.  And  English  history  is  not  ignorant  of  the  former 
method  of  bringing  into  disrepute  this  constitutional  principle, 
with  results  which  are  fairly  considered  to  be  calamitous.  In  such 
ill-omened  steps  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
appear  willing  to  walk ;  for,  whilst  exercising  their  legitimate  power, 
bowerer  doubtful  in  itself,  and  entirely  in  virtue  of  their  recom- 
mendation being  accepted  and  their  advice  being  taken  by  the 
Crown,  they  have,  independently  of  all  reference  to  the  Crown  and 
on  their  own  sole  responsibility  ordered  and  decreed  that,  the  lega- 
lity of  which  in  itself  is  much  more  than  doubtful.  In  short 
neither  Church  nor  State  have  witnessed  so  high-handed  an  exer- 
eise  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power  since  the  abolition  of  the 
Star  Chamber.  That  such  an  unwarrantable  breach  of  privilege 
and  so  injudicious  a  stretch  of  the  prerogative,  will  be  forgotten 
by  Churchmen  is  not  to  be  expected ;  the  idea  will  be  disappointed 
if  contemplated.  For  myself  I  cannot  believe  that  we  have  heard 
the  last  of  the  S.  Alban^s  Suspension.  The  matter  cannot  rest 
where  it  stops  at  present.  The  case  will  be  considered  a  precedent 
if  it  be  not  disallowed.  Through  the  culpable  supineness  of  the 
Society  whose  object  it  is  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Church,  so 
far  as  a  Society  can  defend  them,  action  either  insufficiently  de- 
cided, energetic,  or  prompt  alone  has  been  taken.  But  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  of  suspension  is  no  just  cause  for  ceasing  to 
remember  the  injustice,  if  so  it  be,  which  has  been  committed. 
Nay,  the  fact  of  the  suspension  having  been  carried  out  to  the  last 
bitter  end,  is  an  additional  reason  fbr  redress  or  compensation, 
at  least  to  the  outraged  Church,  for  preventing  all  claim  for  pre- 
oedent*  And  if  the  question  of  re- hearing  the  ritual  judgment 
may  be  argued  before  the  Judicial  Committee,  why  may  not  also 
be  argned  the  constitutional  question  of  far  deeper  and  more 
laating  importance  to  the  Church — the  question  of  priestly  sus^ 
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pension  by  the  alone  authority^  withont  reference  to  the  Crown, 
of  an  irresponsible  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  ? 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement  of  the  position  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal 
in  other  important  Church  causes  brought  before  the  same  tribunal. 
For  instance :  In  the  Gorham  Case  their  lordships  are  reported  to 
have  said,  ^^We  shall,  therefore,  humbly  report  to  her  Majesty, 
that  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  learned  judge  of  the  Arches 
Court  ought  to  be  reversed.  .  .  .  We  shall  humbly  advise  her 
Majesty  to  remit  the  cause  with  that  declaration  to  the  Arches 
Court/^  In  the  Liddell  v.  Westerton  case,  on  some  of  the  several 
points  argued  before  the  Judicial  Committee,  their  lordships  either 
recommend  that  the  decree  should  be  afiSrmed,  or  advise  the  rever- 
sal of  the  sentence,  or  advise  her  Majesty  to  affirm  the  decree. 
In  the  case  of  IHicher  v,  Denison  it  is  said :  "  It  is  their  lordships' 
intention  to  report  to  her  Majesty  that,  in  their  judgment,  the 
appeal  should  be  dismissed/'  In  that  of  Poole  v.  the  Bishop  of 
London :  ''  Their  lordships  will  humbly  report  to  her  Majesty,  that 
the  appeal  must  be  dismissed.''  In  Heath  v.  Burder:  ''Their 
lordships  have  no  course  left  but  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  confirm 
the  sentence."  In  Williams  v.  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Wilson 
V.  Fendall:  ''Their  lordships  will  humbly  recommend  to  her 
Majesty,  that  the  sentence  be  reversed."  In  the  Colenso  case : 
"Their  lordships  humbly  report  to  herlhlajesty  their  judgment  and 
opinion."  And  in  the  original  S.  Alban's  suit :  "  Their  lordships 
humbly  advise  her  Majesty  that  the  charge  has  been  sustained." 
The  terms  of  these  several  judgments  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  literally  accord  with  the  words  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  in  virtue  of  which  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  exercises 
its  functions.  The  words  of  the  Act  are  these:  "That  such 
appeals  ....  shall  be  heard  by  the  said  Committee,  and  a  report 
or  recommendation  thereon  shall  be  made  to  his  Majesty  in  council 
for  his  decision  thereon  as  heretofore,  in  the  same  manner  and  form 
as  has  heretofore  been  the  custom  with  respect  to  matters  referred 
by  his  Majesty  to  the  whole  of  his  Privy  Council  or  a  Committee 
thereof."  In  strict  accordance  with  these  statutable  provisions 
have  the  Judicial  Committee  heretofore  advised  or  recommended, 
have  humbly  advised  or  humbly  recommended,  or  have  simply 
reported  to  the  Crown  their  judgment  and  opinion.  Very  dif- 
ferently did  they  act,  when  of  their  own  self-asserted  and  arbitrary 
power,  the  Judicial  Committee,  unconstitutionally  as  I  believe,  ana 
certainly  in  the  teeth  of  statute  law,  "  order  and  direct,"  without 
advice,  without  report,  without  recommendation  to  the  Crown, 
"that  a  decree  of  suspension  be  issued."  Has  a  similar  case 
occurred  since  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber? 

This  clears  the  way  for  the  more  direct  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  suspension  of  a  priest  from  spiritual  functions  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.    And  the  question  may 
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take  two  formsj  one  with  regard  to  the  aatbority  upon  which  the 
sentence  of  suspension  was  passed^  and  the  other  with  reference  to 
the  terms  of  the  sentence. 

On  the  latter  form  of  the  question  there  is  but  little  place  for 
argument.  Supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  Judicial  Committee 
possessed  the  authority  to  order  and  decree,  of  its  own  inherent  or 
acquired  power,  a  sentence  for  contempt  of  Court,  we  may  be 
eicnsed  if  we  venture  to  ask  for  the  precise  statutable  authority  by 
which  it  ordered  and  decreed  suspension  from  all  clerical  functions 
for  the  alleged  contempt.  And  the  only  reply  that  can  be  made 
is,  that  there  exists  no  such  positive  statutable  authority. 

It  may  indeed  be  urged,  as  it  has  been  urged,  that  every  court 
must  of  necessity  be  armed  with  powers  sufficient  to  compel 
respect,  and  to  punish  contempt.  But  this  is  not  equivalent  to 
proving  that  the  Court  in  question  possessed  the  identical  legal 
powers  which  it  has  essayed  to  employ.  And  the  argument  suggests 
the  retort — Does  the  Judicial  Committee  stand  in  the  position  of  a 
Court  to  the  extent  which  such  an  argument  presupposes  ?  Again : 
It  is  affirmed  that,  by  direct  influence  from  statute  law,  the 
Judicial  Committee  was  enabled,  of  inherited  right  from  the  High 
Court  of  Delegates,  to  inflict  a  yet  heavier  sentence  than  the  sus- 
pension which  it  decreed  for  the  alleged  contempt  of  court :  and 
that  if  it  was  competent  to  inflict  a  heavier,  a /or^fori  it  was  justified 
in  ordering  a  lighter  punishment.  But  this  affirmation  may  be 
met  by  the  rejoinder — Is  there  or  is  there  not,  in  the  administra- 
tion (rf  justice,  any  proportion  between  the  offence  and  punishment 
which  may  be  decided,  not  only  independent  of,  but  in  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  statutable  provision,  by  the  Courtis  own  inherent  per- 
ception of  the  fitness  of  things  ?  If  so,  crime  and  its  legal  deserts 
become  in  theonr  even  more  a  matter  of  hap-hazard  than  it  actually 
may  be  seen  to  be  in  practice.  And  once  more :  It  is  urged  that 
the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Delegates  justifies  the  sentence  of 
suspension.  To  which  it  can  only  be  replied  in  brief :  first,  that* 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  on  record  that  suspension  was  the 
penalty  assignable  for  contempt  in  the  Court  of  Delegates:  but 
rather  the  reverse,  that  the  evidence  which  exists  is  against  such  an 
assumption.  For  in  the  only  case  in  which  the  Court  is  known  to 
have  cited  for  contempt,  mentioned  in  the  Parliamentary  B^tum 
above  named,  the  punishment  of  suspension  did  not  follow.  And 
secondly,  that  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  Court  of  Delegates 
possessed  the  power  of  ordering  and  decreeing  absolutely  purely 
spiritual  penalties  under  any  circumstances.  For  in  the  case  of  the 
deprivation  of  a  clerk — which  as  it  includes  the  temporal  accidents 
of  spiritual  things,  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  a  purely  spi- 
ritual suspension — ^it  has  been  placed  on  record,  also  in  the  same 
Fariiamentary  Paper,  that  the  Court  ddiberatelv  ''  struck  out  a 
dame  in  the  porrected  sentence  which  purported  to  degrade  (the 
qipdlaiit)  from  Ips  clerical  rank  and  dignity." 
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Oq  the  other  form  of  the  question^  in  referencei  namely^  to  the 
authority  by  which  the  Judicial  Committee  decreed  and  ordered 
the  sentence  which  it  pronounced^  more  has  to  be  urged.  The 
whole  legal  argument,  which  is  too  involved  for  ordinary  readers  to 
care  to  follow^  may  be  seen  in  Appendix  A.,  which  forms  a  portion 
of  a  case  prepared  for  counsel  by  the  English  Church  Union.  But 
an  abstract  of  the  argument,  following  in  the  main  the  method 
above  mentioned,  may  be  thus  stated :  There  are,  perhaps,  three 
ways  only  in  which  the  Judicial  Committee  could  possess  of  right 
the  authority  which  they  exercised  of  might,  at  common  law,  from 
the  Regale,  by  statute  law.  None  will  contend  on  behalf  of  the 
first  plea,  that  by  common  law  the  Committee  exercised  their 
assumed  authority.  But  out  of  the  remaining  two  pleas  four 
questions  arise  which,  more  or  less  fully,  have  to  be  considered,  viz. : 
1.  Has  the  Crown  any  power  to  arm  the  Court  with  the  authority 
which  it  assumed  ?  2.  And  if  so.  Has  the  Crown  supplied  such 
authority  ?  3.  Has  Parliament  any  power  to  arm  the  Court  with 
such  authority?  4.  And  if  so,  Is  the  Court  now  supplied  with 
such  statutable  authority?  We  will  take  these  questions  in 
order. 

1.  It  is  idle  to  refer  to  the  Acts  of  Elizabeth,  whereby  the 
Crown  in  her  day  possessed  the  power  to  constitute  a  Court  charged 
with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  For,  by  the  Act  of  the  16th  year 
of  Charles  I.  and  so  far  as  such  power  was  concerned,  "  every  word, 
matter  and  thing  (of  the  same)  was  repealed,  annulled,  revoked, 
annihilated,  and  utterly  made  void  for  ever.'^  And  a  corollary 
of  this  Act  of  annihilation  contains  an  awkward  testimony  to  the 
spirit  of  the  English  law  against  the  very  existence  of  the  Judicial 
Committee.  For,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  it  was  statutably 
declared  that  all  '^  courts  of  a  like  nature,'^  both  of  the  original  and 
also  of  the  more  modem  Star  Chamber,  are  ''illegal  and  per- 
nicious.'' Hence,  in  default  of  further  evidence,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  Crown  does  not  possess  the  power  which  may  be  claimed 
for  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  this  direction,  even  if  original  eccle- 
siastical power  is  allowed  to  exist  in  the  Crown,  in  virtue  of  a 
restored  prerogative. 

2.  But  conceding,  for  the  moment,  that  the  Crown  possesses 
power  to  assign  to  a  court  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
lately  assumed  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  the  next  question  to  be 
answered  is — Has  the  Crown  ever  pretended  to  supply  such 
authority  to  the  Court  in  question  ?  The  answer  must  here,  says 
the  "Magistrate,"  be  distinctly  in  the  negative.  Heretofore,  as 
has  been  shown  above,  in  quoting  from  the  judgments  of  the 
Court  of  Final  Appeal,  the  conclusions  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
on  spiritual  causes,  have  taken  the  form  only  of  advice  and  reports 
to  the  Sovereign.  No  original,  inherent,  or  acquired  power,  in  a 
spiritual  matter,  has  either  existed  in  or  been  assigned,  even 
presumably,  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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3.  Has  Parliament  any  power  to  arm  the  Court  with  authority 
to  assign  a  spiritual  penalty  such  as  that  lately  decreed  ?  In  spite 
of  opinions  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  on 
constitutional,  historical  and  legd  principles,  Parliament  does  not 
possess  such  power.  But  this  point  may  be  waived,  as  immaterial 
to  the  argument,  which  more  directly  becomes  practical  in  its 
applidition,  and  which  takes  the  form  of  the  last  question. 

4.  Is  the  Court  now  supplied  with  statutable  authority  by  Par- 
liament to  suspend  a  clergyman  from  all  his  spiritual  functions  ? 
And  to  this  question  may  be  affixed  in  anticipation  of  the  proof 
following,  an  emphatic  and  very  decided  negative — The  Judicial 
Committee  is  not  thus  supplied. 

Here,  says  the  '^  Magistrate'^  we  may  happily  divest  the  inquiry 
of  all  questions  connected  with  the  Royal  Prerogative,  the  Royal 
Supremacy,  and  indeed  with  all  those  mysterious  powers  which  are 
supposed  to  be  latent  in  our  national  constitution.  We  emerge 
into  the  broad  daylight  of  four  Acts  of  Parliament  happily  for  this 
inquiry  quite  intelligible,  which  is  much  more  than  can  be  generally 
said  of  such  instruments.  These  statutes,  the  intention  of  which 
has  been  above  stated,  are,  I.  the  2  and  3  Will  lY.  c.  92;  II.  the 
3  and  4  WiU.  IV.  c.  41 ;  III.  the  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  38,  and,  IV.,  the 
7  and  8  Vict.  c.  69.  By  the  first  of  these  statutes,  the  ultimate 
appeal  in  causes  ecclesiastical  (on  the  hypothesis,  the  reader  will 
remember,  that,  in  purely  spiritual  causes,  appeal  lay  to  the  Court) 
was  transferred  from  the  High  Court  of  Delegates  to  the  Crown 
in  Council.  This  Act  was  passed  in  1832.  By  the  second,  the 
Court  now  under  consideration  (and  here  the  intention  of  the  authors 
of  the  Act  was,  avowedly,  not  to  include  purely  spiritual  causes  within 
its  jurisdiction),  namely  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
was  created.  And  by  the  28th  section  of  this  statute  there  was 
assigned  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  as  a  court  of  law,  amongst 
some  other  spiritual  powers,  the  power  of  punishing  contempts  by 
suspension — the  punishment  which  was  lately  inflicted.  And  this 
Act,  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  in  the  Privy  Council, 
80  indifferently  well  does  the  legislature  attempt  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Church,  was  needed  in  the  succeeding  year,  1833.  By  the  third 
statute,  passed  ten  years  later,  the  legislature,  as  has  been  well 
said,  "  perceiving  the  whimsical  absurdity,  not  to  say  profanity,  of 
having  assigned  to  secular  judges  the  power  of  assigning  spiritual 
penalties,'^  repealed  so  much  of  the  Act  of  1833  as  professed  to  give 
such  unconstitutional,  if  not  illegal  power.  By  the  fourth  Act, 
passed  again  in  the  year  following  (as  if  to  show,  to  the  last,  the 
incompetency  which  seems  to  haunt  secular  interference,  legislative 
or  otherwise,  in  spiritual  matters)  the  powers  of  the  Court  were 
confirmed  and  enlarged  in  the  same  direction  as  the  provisions  of 
the  latter  statute  pointed  out.  To  this  summary  it  need  only  be 
added  that,  by  the  1st  and  8th  sections  of  the  third  Act,  which  con<^ 
oems  the  Judicial  Committee,  the  method  of  punishing  contempts 
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was  statntably  defined  for  the  Gourtj  which  was  directed  to  proceed 
in  such  cases  by  secular  penalties,  namely^  fine,  attachment  and 
imprisonment.  If  ever  statute  law  was  plain,  concludes  our  Magis- 
terial Guide  through  S.  Stephen's  and  Westminster  Hall — and  it 
is  so  happily,  now  and  then— it  is  plain  on  this  point,  that  the 
Judicial  Committee  as  a  Court  lias  no  statutable  power  to  decree, 
of  its  own  authority,  the  penalty  of  suspension  against  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Not  only  was  such  power,  once 
thoughtlessly  given  to  it,  subsequently  taken  away,  totidem  verbis, 
by  statute  from  the  Court,  but  its  methods  of  proceeding  in  such  a 
case  as  that  before  us  are  statntably  defined.  Hence,  we  are 
enabled,  with  some  confidence,  to  affirm,  that  the  Court  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  has  not  been  supplied 
with  Parliamentary  authority  to  suspend  a  priest,  for  the  space  of 
three  calendar  months,  from  the  exercise  of  all  his  clerical  functions. 

It  has  been  thought  well  to  interrupt  the  order  of  the  above 
statement  by  as  few  explanations  as  possible,  however  pertinent  to 
the  main  issue.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  conceal  that  the 
position  here  advanced  is  denied  by  high  authorities,  and  that  more 
than  one  point  which  is  here  claimed  for  our  support  has  been,  and 
is,  hotly  contested  by  the  legal  faculty.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
popular,  and  to  some  extent  the  just,  estimate  of  clerical  judgments 
on  secular  law-^an  estimate  the  more  easily  conceded  when  the 
non-theological  mind  of  lawyer-divines  is  admitted — this  position 
was  taken  up  with  considerable  hesitation.  But  when  once  fairly 
entertained,  it  appeared  to  cover  so  large  an  amount  of  debateable 
ground,  to  answer  so  many  obvious  objections,  and  to  harmonise 
such  discordant  statements,  that  there  is  more  difficulty  to  abandon 
the  position  than  to  defend  it.  To  adopt  either  alternative  is  now 
impossible.  To  defend  it,  at  length  sufficient  to  be  able  to  claim 
more  than  a  drawn  battle, would  be,  at  the  close  of  a  pamphlet,  out 
of  the  question.  Conviction  of  its  truth  prevents  the  idea  of 
capitulation.  In  this  dilemma,  I  propose  to  take  two  points  only 
for  further  and  concise  consideration,  to  state  them,  and  to  leave 
the  subject  for  the  decision  of  the  unprejudiced  reader. 

The  first  point  possesses  negative  evidence  only,  though  negative 
evidence  of  weight.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  28th  section  of 
the  2nd  Act  of  William  IV.,  which  constituted  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee as  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  gave  to  the  Court  the  power 
of  punishing  contempts  by  spiritual  process.  In  other  words,  the 
Judicial  Committee  enjoyed  the  power,  which  by  the  ecclesiastical 
common  law  the  Church  possessed,  of  punishing  contempt  of 
court  by  suspension  from  the  exercise  of  clerical  functions.  Such 
power  was  statntably  given  in  the  words,  which  certainly  are  plain 
in  themselves^  however  much  legal  subtlety  may  make  them  con- 
fused ;  and  which  are,  as  clearly,  independent  of  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament either  previously  mentioned  or  previously  passed^  *'and  be 
it  enacted  • . .  that  all  tuch  powers  as  are  (fwen  to  •  Courti  Eeek- 
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siastical,  of  panishing  contempts  •  •  .  shall  be  exercised  by  the  said 
Judicial  Committee/'  If  this  reading  be  the  true  reading  of  the 
statute — and  I  know  not  how  any  one  conversant  with  ecclesiastical 
lore,  and  the  former  relations  between  Church  and  State,  can 
be  doubtful  on  this  point — it  appears,  that  the  power  lately  exer- 
cised by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  suspending  a  priest  from  hia 
spiritual  functions  was  once  statutably  possessed  by  the  Court. 
Ten  years  later,  however,  whatever  the  power  which  was  actually 
conferred  may  have  been,  it  was  plainly  and  decidedly  withdrawn 
by  statute,  by  the  6th  section  of  the  1st  Act  of  Victoria.  Hence, 
in  the  S.  Alban's  suspension  case,  the  Judicial  Committee  ventured 
to  exercise  a  power  of  punishing  for  contempt,  which  though  once 
the  statutable  right  of  the  Court,  had  been  subsequently  by  statute 
withdrawn.  And  I  ask — Can  any  equivalent  arbitrary  exercise  of 
unconstitutional  power  be  quoted  in  the  annals  of  English  juris- 
prudence since  the  well  deserved  annihilation  of  the  Star  Chamber  f 
The  second  point  is  affirmative  in  character.  As  in  the  former 
case  the  Judicial  Committee  did  that  which  it  decidedly  ought  not 
to  have  done ;  so,  in  the  present  instance,  the  Judicial  Committee 
has  failed  to  do  that  which  it  clearly  ought  to  have  done.  Thia, 
constitutionally,  is  the  more  momentous  of  the  two  objections  against 
the  recent  action  of  the  Court.  It  can  hardly  be  too  strongly 
stated  to  how  wide  an  extent  the  Court  has  departed  from  the 
constitutional  exercise  of  its  powers.  The  Court  of  Final  Appeal, 
as  at  present  it  exists  on  sufferance,  is  simply  a  court  of  report, 
advice,  and  recommendation.  As  it  has  been  abundantly  shown 
its  duties,  and  its  powers  at  once,  definitely  end  with  humbly  re- 
porting to,  advising,  or  recommending  the  Crown.  It  is  indeed  true, 
pending  Uie  course  of  an  appeal,  and  whilst  judgment  on  the  case 
was  yet  in  abeyance,  that  the  ends  of  justice  might  not  be*  thwarted, 
or  tbst  meanwhile,  as  in  a  late  case,  scandal  might  be  averted,  the 
temporary  power  of  suspension  was  vested  in  the  Court.  But  this 
power,  it  will  be  remarked,  was  preventative  in  character,  it  was  not 
punitive.  And  in  the  clause  which  sanctions  its  limited  exercise, 
the  power  of  pronouncing  a  '^  definitive  sentence,  or  an  interlocutory 
decree  having  the  force  and  effect  of  a  definitive  sentence''  is  spe- 
cifically debarred  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  other  words,  the  powers 
given  to  the  Judicial  Committee  were  dtdnitelj  restricted  to  appeals 
in  the  course  of  adjudication,  and  were  excluded  from  causes  upon' 
which  a  definitive  sentence  had  been  reported  by  the  Committee  to,, 
and  approved  by,  the  Crown  in  Council.  Hence,  to  affirm,  as  it  has 
been  sffirmed,  either  that  a  three  months'  suspension  is  not  '^  a  de- 
finitive sentence  or  an  interlocutory  decree  having  the  force  of  a  de- 
finitive sentence"  ordered  and  directed  of  the  sole  and  irresponsible 
authority  of  the  Judicial  Committee ;  or  that  the  suspension,  after 
the  original  suit  had  been  reported  to  the  Crown,  and  after  a  moni- 
tiaii  mi  been  actually  issued  in  conformity  with  such  report,  was 
•omethiDg  ''incident  to,  emergent  from,  or  dependent  up<»"  the 
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original  appeal^  however  high  may  be  the  authority  for  such  affirma- 
tion, appears  to  adapt  the  language  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  case^  rather  than  to  examine  the  merits 
of  a  case  by  the  light  of  plain  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  cannot 
even  be  conceded,  upon  the  grounds  put  forward  by  eminent 
lawyers  that,  at  least  in  one  aspect,  '*  the  point  is  an  obscure  one/' 
Again  I  venture  to  ask — Can  any  equivalent  arbitrary  exercise  of  un- 
constitutional authority  be  quoted,  in  the  annals  of  English  juris- 
prudence, since  the  well-deserved  annihilation  of  the  Star  Chamber  ? 

II.  Of  the  question  of  ceremonial  observances — What  has  to  be 
said  of  judgments  which,  on  these  matters,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  obeyed,  practically  sever  the  existing  Church  of 
England  from  the  Church  Catholic  of  all  preceding  ages  ? 

On  this  question  much  need  not  be  said  in  this  place.  The 
judgments,  both  in  the  S.  Alban's  and  S.  James'  suits  have  been 
so  carefully  analysed,  by  competent  legal  and  ritual  authorities ; 
and  so  widely  estimated  from  almost  every  conceivable  stand-point, 
in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Church  papers,  that  little 
more  need  be,  and  much  more  could  hardly  be,  said.  Perhaps  no 
former,  not  even  the  Gorham,  judgment,  has  been  so  exhaustively 
dealt  with,  or  so  minutely  and  cruelly  criticised.  Certainly 
none  has  received  so  widespread  a  disclaimer,  so  crushing  and 
many-tongued  a  rejoinder,  so  humiliating  an  exposure.  Speaking 
generally,  with  no  intention  of  travelling  into  details,  and  taken  as 
a  consistent  and  ill-starred  whole,  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  have  been  bad  in  law,  bad  in  argument,  bad  in  theology. 
They  have  been  inconsistent  with  themselves,  inconsistent  with 
former  judgments,  inconsistent  with  evidence,  inconsistent  with 
the  English  language.  They  have  been  contradictory  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  grammar  and  common  sense ;  to  canon,  common,  and 
statute  law ;  to  ecclesiastical  tradition ;  and  both  to  Anglican  usage 
and  Catholic  custom.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  The  result, 
so  far  as  ritual  observances  are  concerned,  and  in  relation  to  cere- 
monial worship  which  the  Catholic  party  have  gradually  and  with 
much  labour,  point  by  point,  built  up,  may  be  fitly  described  in  the 
words  of  the  patriarch  Job,  when  he  looked  back  on  the  nakedness 
of  his  entry  into  the  world  and  contemplated  the  similarity  of  his 
departure  out  of  it.  The  judgments  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
either  in  the  last  resort  directly,  or  through  the  quasi-ecclesiastical 
Court  which  allows  of  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  indirectly, 
have  pronounced  the  illegality  of  well-nigh  every  single  adjunct 
for  the  reverent  rendering  of  Divine  worship  which  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  Anglican  Communion  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Catholic  Revival.  The  very  exceptions  are  significant.  For  the 
law  courts  would  not  condemn  the  use  of  the  amice,  because  it  was 
said  to  be  concealed  from  view  in  its  use.  They  failed  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Holy  Water,  only  because  it  was  not  proved  to  be  blessed. 
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They  declined  to  declare  the  biretta  to  be  illegal,  simply  becaase  it 
might  be  carried,  not  against  the  laWj  in  the  hand  without  being 
used. 

The  judgments  of  the  law  courts^  whether  proceeding  from  the 
initiatory  Court  or  from  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  pronouncements  of  an  organic  system  of  appellate 
jurisdiction.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  such  an  estimate  of  the  action 
of  this  side  of  English  jurisprudence.  To  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  Court  of  Arches  from  the  organism,  with  any  due  regard  to 
consistency,  appears  to  be  hopeless.  That  Court,  in  a  Catholic 
sense,  is  no  ecclesiastical  court;  neither  does  it  meet  the  requirements 
of  even  English  constitutional  law,  for  the  due  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  causes  in  ecclesiastical  courts  and  by  ecclesiastical 
judges.  This  matter  is  too  wide  to  be  argued  here.  But  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  refer  to  my  own  words  elsewhere  on  the  point,  I 
would  ask  leave  to  say,  that  this  subject  has  been  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  preface  to  a  volume  lately  put  forth,  under  the 
title  of  The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues.  To  this  reference  it  need  only 
be  added  that,  to  my  mind,  and  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Arch- 
bishop in  no  sense  presides  in  the  Court  which  by  a  figure  of  speech 
bears  his  name,  one  consideration  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  all 
claims  of  the  Arches  Court  to  be  esteemed  a  Church  court — viz.  that 
its  decisions  are  not  final,  but  that  it  avowedly  sanctions  and  permits 
appeals  to  be  made  from  its  decisions  to  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal, 
which  is  secular  in  origin,  in  history,  in  name,  in  constitution,  and 
in  method  of  procedure.  In  short,  the  Court  of  Arches  is  the 
lowest  stage  in  a  system  of  appeals,  under  certain  modes  of  pro- 
cedure in  spiritual  matters,  purely  secular  in  character. 

Passing  by,  however,  this  not  altogether  irrelevant  question,  and 
considering  the  ritual  decisions  of  the  law  courts  as  a  whole,  it  will 
be  well  to  estimate  our  losses  before  we  confer  on  our  consequent 
course  of  conduct. 

The  ritual  of  the  altar  (for  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  sa- 
crificial worship)  as  restored  to  the  Church  of  England  from  ancient 
precedents  by  the  Catholic  party,  and  as  more  or  less  affected  by 
recent  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters,  is  divisible  into  three 
distinct  portions.  These  divisions  of  altar  ceremonial  concern, 
1.  the  manner,  2.  the  matter,  and  3.  the  accidents  of  Divine  ser- 
Tioe.  Each  of  the  divisions  includes  two  or  more  distinctly  Catholic 
usages.  And  although  these  three  divisions  of  ritual  at  God's 
Altar  have  not  been  all  equally  developed  in  all  places ;  yet,  it  may 
be  assumed,  that  all  consistent  Catholics  accept  them  theoretically. 
All  avow  them  in  principle,  even  if  either  individual  prejudice,  or 
the  prejudice  of  congregations,  or  even  unavoidable  circumstances, 
prevent  all  the  customs  of  the  Church  being  acted  upon  in  practice, 
in  any  given  parish,  at  any  given  time.  To  proceed  on  any  other 
theory  would  be  suicidal.  For  ritual  is  no  eclectic  system,  based  on 
persoiMd  likes  or  dislikes,  and  elaborated  by  individual  preference 
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or  prejadice.  It  is  a  system  complete  and  absolute  in  itself^  to- 
wards which  persons  are  at  liberty  to  approach  by  d^rees ;  bat 
beyond  which^  or  on  either  side  of  which^  they  as  Catholics,  have 
no  right  to  go ;  and  short  of  which,  to  be  consistent,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  aim.  On  any  other  supposition,  ritual  practices  de- 
generate into  the  undisciplined  following  of  private  fancies,  which 
can  be  defended  on  no  recognised  Catholic  principle.  But  if  per- 
sons will  accept  the  ritual  of  the  altar  as  elaborated  by  Western 
Christendom,  and  adapt  the  flexible  Latin  rite  to  the  somewhat 
rigid,  not  to  say  stiff,  insular  ceremonial  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
e?en  though  they  reclaim  but  a  portion  of  our  misdirected  in- 
heritance, they  will  be  acting  upon  principle,  on  a  principle  how- 
ever meagrely  developed,  which  in  the  end  will  carry  them  to  a 
conclusion,  at  once  Catholic  and  consistent. 

Many  persons  consistently  accept  the  larger  portion  of  the  usages, 
as  they  may  be  called,  which  fall  categorically  under  these  elemen- 
tary divisions.  Many,  with  consistency  also,  accept  the  lesser  por- 
tion. But  all,  if  consistent  in  any  degree,  accept  some  parts  in 
detail.  If,  comparatively  speaking,  there  are  not  many  churches  in 
which  these  elements  of  Catholic  worship  are  found  in  their  entirety, 
there  are  countless  churches — and  their  number  is  only  approxi- 
mately estimated  by  the  signataries  to  the  recent  "  B.emonstrance 
of  the  Clergy^' — which,  making  use  of  certain  of  the  usages,  are  not 
merely  willing  but  ready  and  anxious  to  practise  more;  and  which, 
oftentimes  with  patient  though  perhaps  with  slow,  steps,  are  gra- 
dually working  their  way  towards  complete  conformity  with  the 
ritual  stand-point  of  the  ancient  Church.  The  priests  of  these 
churches  are  consistent  in  principle,  to  an  extent — absolutely,  if  in 
intention  they  desire  conformity  with  ritual  precedent,  and  so  long 
as  they  fail  to  give  way  to  the  prevailing  weakness  of  the  priestly 
mind — a  weakness  which  almost  seems  inseparable  from  it— of 
criticising  and  condemning  at  any  given  date  in  their  priestly 
career  (for  such  weakness  is  a  movekble  peculiarity)  all  who,  in 
never  so  small  a  degree,  are  less  inconsistent,  or  "  more  extreme'' 
as  the  term  is  applied,  than  themselves.  Expediency,  more  or  less 
legitimate,  or  excusable,  as  the  case  may  be,  prevents  them  from 
being  in  practice  also  absolutely  consistent.  But  they  are  on  the 
high  road  to  ritual  perfection. 

The  three  great  divisions  of  ritual  ceremonial  may  be  described 
more  fully  thus : — 

I.  The  manner  of  celebrating  the  blessed  Sacrament* 

II.  The  matter  essential,  either  to  the  validity,  or  to  the  dignity 
of  offering  the  holy  Sacrifice. 

III.  The  accidents  subsidiary  to  the  requirements  of  Altar 
worship. 

And  these  three  divisions  include  the  following  details : — 
I.  The  manner  of  celebrating  touches  Goo's  minister  in  his  per- 
wom,  his  sacrificial  vestments,  his  eastward  posture  at  the  altar^  and 
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his  sacerdotal  action  both  in  elevating  the  Sacrament,  and  in  him- 
self doing  obeisance,  at  the  time  of  consecration. 

II.  The  matter  of  the  sacrifice  touches  the  sacramental  elements 
of  bread  and  wine,  nnleavened  wafers  and  the  mixed  cup,  and  the 
altar  on  which  both  are  offered. 

III.  The  accidents  of  the  ritual  rendering  of  the  sacred  mystery 
touch  the  outward  appliances  of  God's  worship,  altar  lights  and 
incense. 

In  almost  e?ery  part  of  this  economy  for  Divine  service,  in  the 
only  public  act  of  worship  specially  commanded  by  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  made  of  perpetual  obligation,  secular  judgments  have 
seriously  interfered  with  spiritual  matters. 

It  has  become  a  term  of  reproach  to  Catholic  worship,  as  repro- 
duced amongst  us  by  the  exertions  of  the  Catholic  Revival,  that  in 
character  it  is  histrionic.  But,  in  truth,  to  affirm  that  the  dramatic 
element  preponderates  in  the  worship  of  Goo  is  to  accord  to  such 
worship  the  highest  possible  praise.  For,  were  it  otherwise,  and  to 
the  like  extent  to  which  it  is  otherwise,  were  Divine  mysteries  not 
representative  and  imitative,  and  to  the  like  extent  to  which  they 
fail  in  these  characteristics,  they  would  rest  upon  no  surer  founda- 
tion than  that  of  human  invention  in  the  first  instance,  and  human 
development  afterwards.  But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  Catholic  cere- 
monial at  the  altar,  that  all  its  more  important  features,  and  many 
features  of  less  moment,  are  reproductions,  more  or  less  exact,  of 
the  first  and  antitypal  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
Upper  Chamber.  To  support  this  position,  with  evidence  sufficient 
to  carry  conviction  with  those  who  are  capable  to  balance  testimony, 
would  require  considerable  space.  But  an  epitome  of  the  theory, 
which  I  have  long  thought  of  and  hope  some  day  to  be  enabled  to 
elaborate,  may  be  given  in  this  place ;  and,  with  a  single  qualifica- 
tion, amounts  to  this,  that  each  of  the  characteristic  usages,  to  con- 
tinue an  expression  formerly  used,  of  Catholic  altar  ritual,  as  de- 
veloped and  re-introduced  amongst  us  of  late  years,  contains  at 
least  the  germ  of,  and  sometimes  reproduces  entirely,  the  ceremonial 
which  was  used  either  by  our  Divine  Master  on  the  first  Maundy 
Thursday,  or  in  the  Temple  service  which  He  frequented. 

For  instance — to  glance  rapidly  over  the  threefold  division  above 
named,  with  their  numerous  sub-divisions — I  hold,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  defend  at  another  time  and  in  another  place,  that  the 
manner,  the  matter,  and  the  accidents  of  the  Catholic  altar  sacri- 
fice, had  their  counterpart  in,  and  are  developed  out  of,  the 
Jewish  initiatory  rendering,  so  to  say,  of  the  Christian  mysteries,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  our  holy  faith.  Now  the 
eharacterisUc  points  of  the  altar  ritual,  from  a  Catholic  point  of 
▼lew,  are  ten  in  number;  five  relating  to  the  manner,  three  relating 
lo  the  matter,  and  two  relating  to  the  accidents  of  Divine  service. 
The  germ  of  all  these,  I  contend,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  actions  of 
Christ  in  the  Upper  Chamber.    And  here  I  would  anticipate  an 
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objection  in  various  forms  repeated  usque  ad  nauseam  by  a  brilliant, 
but  superficial  and  very  inexact  writer,  that  the  fact  of  the  Church 
having  accepted  and  placed  her  mark  upon  common  things,  in  any 
way  derogates  from  the  sanctity  of  such  common  things  when  the 
Church,  by  her  acceptance,  has  made  them  sacred.  The  unwor- 
thiness,  not  to  say  the  silliness  of  such  an  idea  culminates  in  the 
argument,  that  the  Eucharistic  vestments  are  not,  after  all,  sacri- 
ficial in  character,  because  forsooth,  in  shape  or  use,  they  once 
formed  the  covering  of  the  peasants  of  Palestine,  the  Campagna,  or 
elsewhere,  either  to  induce  bodily  beat,  or  as  a  protection  from  the 
rain.  It  requires  the  latitudinariauism  of  the  nineteenth  century 
combined  with  the  demoralizing  anti-catholic  influences,  refined 
and  cultivated  though  they  be,  of  the  social  atmosphere  of  a  metro- 
politan decanal  stall,  to  make  such  a  theory  to  be  tolerated  even  by 
a  scholar  in  divinity,  much  less  to  be  ventured  upon,  time  after 
time,  in  public  by  a  professed  divine.  But  the  arguments,  like 
the  witticisms,  of  persons  in  high  places,  independent  of  their 
worth  or  point,  bear  repetition.  And  hence  it  is  that  people  become 
insensible,  in  considering  the  question  of  Catholic  adoption  or 
adaptation  of  ceremonial  observances,  to  the  principle  by  which 
the  Church  has  ever  accepted  customs  or  usages  from  without,  has 
moulded  them  to  her  own  purpose,  has  placed  upon  them  her  own 
mark,  and  has  employed  them,  even  for  a  purpose  the  opposite  of 
their  original  intention,  for  her  own  sacred  usage.  A  simple  in- 
stance of  this  principle  need  alone  be  mentioned,  for  it  is  one 
which  is  acted  upon  indifferently  by  all  parties,  viz.,  the  employ- 
ment in  the  services  of  the  Church  of  hymns  composed  by  those 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Church,  for  use  in  services  which  are 
not  services  of  the  Church.  And  this  principle  being  admitted, 
there  are  no  material  points  in  the  ritual  of  the  altar,  as  now  de- 
veloped, which  do  not  possess  either  Jewish  authority  accepted  by, 
or  the  positive  and  personal  sanction  of,  our  Divine  Lord  in  the 
Upper  Chamber  on  the  night  of  Maundy  Thursday. 

For  example,  to  refer  briefly  to  each  of  the  ten  points  in  the 
charter  of  Anglo-Catholic  ritual : 

I.  In  the  accidents  of  the  sacrifice,  1.  Lights  were  undoubtedly 
used  at  the  Last  Supper,  for  the  same  purpose — though  with  a 
different  significancy — for  which,  in  spite  of  the  un philosophic  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  we  now  use  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  light.  2.  Incense  was  used  in  the  Jewish  cere- 
monial, and  Catholic  incense  may  fitly  find  a  mystic  counterpart 
in  the  bitter  herbs  of  the  Jewish  passover. 

II.  In  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice,  3.  Our  Divine  Master  un- 
doubtedly drank  of  a  mixed  cup ;  and  4.  From  the  employment 
of  rabbinical  terms  in  the  directions  of  Christ  to  His  disciples  to 
make  ready  and  prepare  the  guest-chamber,  it  is  clear  that  He  must 
have  consecrated  in  unleavened  bread;  and  5.  Notwithstanding 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  we  are  fortified  by  S. 
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Paul's  asanrance,  that  we  have  an  altar  on  which  to  o£Fer  the  spot-* 
leas  and  unbloody  sacrifice. 

IIL  In  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice,  We  may  not  6.  look  for  any 
antitype  of  our  worshipping  our  Lord  present  on  His  altar,  but 
7.  We  may  certainly  expect  to  find  the  sacerdotal  action  of  ele?a-> 
tion^  which  represented  the  ''heaving''  of  the  peace-offering  of  the 
Law,  by  Him  Who,  in  the  New  Law,  is  Himself  our  great  Peace- 
Offering.  8.  The  Eastward  position  of  the  priest  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  adopted  by  our  Lord  ;  for  the  Jews  invariably 
were  wont,  as  a  rule,  to  worship  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
the  Temple,  and  the  configuration  of  the  Holy  City  prevented  any 
houses  being  built  in  a  position  other  than  westward,  either  to  the 
north  or  south,  of  the  Temple  area.  9.  A  sacrificial  vestment  was 
certainly  worn  by  our  Divine  Master,  if,  as  we  understand  by  the 
term,  a  special  vesture  assumed  for  a  special  purpose,  whether  com- 
mon or  not — a  ''  coat  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  through- 
out ;''  even  if  He  were  not  pleased,  of  which  there  seems  no  doubt, 
to  adhere  to  the  traditional  custom  enjoined  by  Moses  to  eat  the 
passover  with  every  outward  mark,  in  dress,  of  haste  for  the  journey. 

Nor  is  the  last  feature  wanting  to  complete  the  mystic  parallel 
between  the  earthly  and  Heavenly  Priest — (10.)  that  of  fasting  re- 
ception. With  what  may  not  irreverently  be  called  the  Divine  reck- 
lessness of  absolute  truth,  the  Gospel  narrative,  written  be  it  re- 
marked for  instructed  Christians,  and  needing,  it  may  be  added. 
Christians  to  be  instructed  to  be  able  to  read  it  with  intelligence, 
declares,  that  the  first  Eucharist  was  celebrated  '^  after  Supper/' 
And  so  it  was.  But  the  sacred  narrative  omits  to  state  the  custom 
of  the  Jews  was  to  fast  on  the  day  of  the  Paschal  feast  up  to  the 
hour  of  its  celebration — a  fact  lately  brought  to  light  by  the 
learned  research  of  one  whose  wide  and  varied  reading  in  the  by- 
paths of  theology,  is  only  equalled  by  his  familiarity  with  its  more 
beaten  tracks,  my  friend  Dr.  Littledale,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  this  knowledge.  Hence,  though  our  Blessed  Lord  celebrated 
the  first  Eucharist  after  Supper,  it  was  only  after  a  religious  feast 
of  obligation  that  He  celebrated ;  and  it  was  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  fasting  from  all  earthly  food  that  He  was  pleased  to  give 
to  His  disciples,  in  continuation  and  fulfilment  of  their  Paschal 
supper,  the  supersubstantial  Food  of  Angels.  This  argument  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  pressed  home  in  favour  of  the  world-wide 
Catholic  custom  of  fasting  communion;  but  it  is  not  amiss  to 
direct  attention  to  it  in  this  place. 

Such  being  the  authority  for  the  ritual  ceremonial  and  usages  of 
the  altar,  accepted  of  all  ages  by  the  Church  Catholic,  which  may 
be  traced  with  one  exception  to  the  actual  or  possible  use  of  Christ 
Himselfj  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  let  us  see  what 
the  secular  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  for  eccle- 
siastical causes  in  the  English  Church  has  decreed  in  these  mat- 
ters spiritual.    We  may  be  thankful  that  the  last  feature  in  a 
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Catholic  celebratioDi  which  is  purely  personal^  can  hardly  be  pro- 
nounced illegal^  even  under  the  dextrous  manipulation  of  legal 
instruments  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Fast- 
ing reception  is  still  not  illegal  iu  the  Anglican  communion.  But 
a  special  vesture  in  which  to  celebrate,  though  our  Lord  was  spe- 
cially vested,  is  now  declared  to  be  illegal.  The  posture  facing 
East,  though  our   Lord,  in  all  likelihood,  turned  to  the  same 

Suarter  of  the  heavens,  is  now  declared  to  be  illegal.  The  sacer- 
otal  action  and  act  of  reverence,  though  the  one  was  probably 
done  by,  and  the  other  cannot  be  unacceptable  to,  our  Lord,  is  now* 
declared  to  be  illegal.  The  altar  of  sacrifice  is  said  to  be  '^  null 
and  void''  in  law,  which  recognises  only  a  table  for  communion. 
Unleavened  bread  and  a  mixed  cup,  though  our  Lord  doubtless 
used  both,  may  not  now  be  legally  employed.  Incense,  though 
typified  at  least  by  our  Lord's  action,  may  not  now  be  legally 
swung  to  cense  persons  and  things.  And  candles,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  light  in  broad  daylight ;  candles,  indicative  of  the  true 
Light  which  shines,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  upon  those 
who  seeing  see  not,  may  not  now  legally  be  lighted. 

This,  then,  is  the  present  legal  position  in  which  the  Catholic 
party  finds  itself  placed.  Lights,  incense,  the  mixed  cup,  wafer 
bread,  the  use  of  an  altar,  adoration,  elevation,  the  eastward  posi- 
tion, vestments,  everything  short  of  fasting  communion,  has  been 
authoritatively  condemned  by  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  imme- 
diately or  directly.  Each  point  in  our  restored  ritual  has  been 
ruthlessly  taken  from  us.  The  corporate  work  of  forty  years,  the 
life's  work  of  many  an  individual  and  faithful  parish  priest,  so  far 
as  the  law  of  the  land  is  concerned,  has  been  literally  '^  stamped 
out."  The  building  which  was  begun  so  quietly,  which  advanced 
so  slowly,  which  even  yet  is  completed  so  imperfectly,  by  two  or 
three  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters,  has  been  razed  to  the 
ground.  Not  a  single  exception,  worth  the  naming,  has  been  left. 
And  the  ''cautious"  clergyman  who  thirty  years  ago  mortally 
offended  his  parishioners,  by  ''standing  with  his  back  to  the 
people,"  is  overwhelmed  in  a  common  ruin  with  the  "  intemperate" 
priest  who  adorns  the  same  much-offiending  back  with  a  vestment, 
wrought  about  with  divers  colours.  There  has  been  no  discrimina- 
tion. The  harmless  mixture  of  a  few  drops  of  pure  water  with 
the  wine  has  been  condemned,  equally  with  the  swinging  of  a  censer 
in  the  feces  of  irritable  Protestants.  Wafer  bread,  of  which  the 
objectors  probably  would  not  have  partaken,  is  no  more  legal  than 
the  lights  which  they  could  not  help  seeing.  And  adoration,  which 
all  after  some  sort  practise,  is  forbidden  in  common  with  the  special 
kind  of  elevation,  which  some  have  never  adopted. 

In  the  completeness  of  the  wreck  consists  our  safety ;  and  never 
were  the  prospects  of  the  Catholic  school  more  bright  than  in  thft 
their  hour  of  adversity.  Had  the  enemy  been  worldly  wise  enough 
to  be  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  we  nad  been  lost. 
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Anything  short  of  absolute  overthrow  would  have  been  fatal.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance^  the  eastward  position  had  been  cast  to  us,  as  a 
sop  for  Cerberus,  whilst  incense  was  definitely  forbidden ;  suppose 
the  mixed  chalice  had  been  allowed,  though  adoration  was  pre- 
vented ;  or  e?en,  suppose  lights  had  been  permitted  whilst  vestments 
were  disallowed — what  then  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Ritual 
party  ?  It  is  no  injustice  to  say,  that  it  would  have  been,  as  it  has 
before  been,  left  by  the  bulk  of  the  High  Church  party  to  fight  its 
own  battle,  without  any  note  or  mark  of  sympathy.  But  the  law 
having  now  been  positively  declared  against  both  the  moderate  and 
the  extreme,  against  the  old-fashioned  Ritualist  of  thirty  years  ago 
and  the  new-fashioned  Ritualist  of  to-day,  a  wondrous  kindly  fellow- 
feeling  has  suddenly  sprung  up  in  the  former  on  behalf  of  the  latter, 
and  both  are  now  prepared,  under  the  banner  of  ritual,  to  stand  or 
fall  together.  In  all  this,  the  enemy  has  outwitted  himself.  He 
has  b^  too  successful,  too  comprehensive,  too  sweeping.  And 
be  has  too  late  learnt  the  lesson,  that  there  was  a  point  beyond  which 
the  Church  party  could  not  be  pressed  with  impunity.  That  un- 
certain point,  now  become  clear,  he  has  forced  us  to  reach ;  and 
in  the  very  success  of  his  endeavours,  he  has  firmly  united  in  a 
common  band,  those  whose  principles  are  the  same,  whose  aims  are 
the  same,  whose  means  are  the  same,  and  whose  practice  only,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  different ;  those  who  should  never  have  been  dis- 
united, and  who  failed  hitherto  to  be  one,  by  reason  of  unaccount- 
able suspicions  and  unworthy  sentiments  which  shall  be  nameless ; 
those,  lastly,  who  are  now  determined,  as  one  man,  at  least  in  one 
point — and  one  point  secures  the  principle — to  resist  to  the  end  the 
authority  of  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say,  that  the  fact  of  the  late  Judgment  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  not  having  been  so  much  as  reported  to, 
and  much  less  accepted  by,  the  Crown,  affects  the  argument  here 
advanced  not  at  all.  The  judgment  has  been  pronounced.  It  is 
public  property.  Whether  or  not  it  ever  becomes  law,  the  judgment 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  existing  system  of  secular  judgment 
in  spiritual  matters  may  lead  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal.  What 
the  Court  has  now  said,  it  may  again  say ;  and  hence  the  Church 
party  can  enjoy  no  security  whilst  the  Judicial  Committee  is  em- 
powered to  hear  and  decide  on  ecclesiastical  causes  in  Final  Appeal, 
Neither  is  the  argument  affected  by  the  result  of  the  application 
pending,  whilst  these  words  are  being  written,  that  the  cause  may 
be  re-heard ;  nor  by  the  result  of  the  re-hearing,  if  the  application 
be  granted.  It  is  of  the  smallest  possible  consequence,  for  the 
future,  in  every  way  short  of  physical  force,  what  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee in  ecclesiastical  causes  may  affirm  or  decline  to  affirm,  may 
.publish  or  withdraw  from  publicity.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the 
Isct.  On  various  grounds,  and  for  many  reasons,  with  a  large 
•ection  of  society,  the  Court,  as  a  secular  court  to  decide  spiritual 
8|  is  utterly  and  entirely  discredited.    Its  prestige  is  gone, 
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and  can  ne?er  be  recoyered.  In  either  of  the  possible  contin- 
gences^  that  the  Court  adheres  to^  or  re-considers,  its  late  judgment^ 
it  will  inevitably  lose  caste ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  so  little  will 
either  contingency  affect  our  interest,  which  course  will  help  us  most 
or  damage  the  Court  least.  And  in  this  view  the  importance  of 
the  feeling  which  generated  the  ''  Remonstrance/'  signed  by  up- 
wards of  one-fourth  part  of  the  Clergy,  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
however  feeble  and  inadequate  to  the  crisis  such  Remonstrance  may 
be  rightfully  considered  to  be.  For  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
disgrace  cast  upon  the  administration  of  English  justice  lies  in  the 
pronouncement  of  the  judgment^  not  in  its  acceptance  by  the 
Crown ;  and  that  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  judgment  being  de- 
livered consists  the  disgrace  which  cannot  be  removed,  although 
the  Crown  may  be  eventually  recommended,  by  its  responsible 
ministers,  to  reject  the  advice  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  In  such  a  hopeless  dilemma  has  been  placed  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  English  law  in  causes  ecclesiastical  by 
the  pronouncement  of  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters ! 

These  remarks  on  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters  may 
now  be  brought  to  a  close.  That  they  have  even  attempted  to  ex- 
haust a  question  so  fruitful  of  discussion  cannot  be  affirmed.  They 
have  simply  touched  upon  the  outskirts  of  a  wide  field  of  argument. 
A  large  number  of  questions,  intimately  connected  with  the  main 
purport  of  these  pages,  have  been  necessarily  omitted.  To  the 
omission  of  such  points,  if  objection  be  made,  I  would  make  answer, 
that  a  pamphlet  can  hardly  be  exhaustive  of  any  similar  subject 
worth  consideration.  Yet  may  opinions  on  these  points  some  day 
possibly  take  tangible  form.  In  the  mean  time,  a  definite  idea  was 
entertained,  in  putting  forth  these  observations,  which  it  is  hoped 
has  not  been  missed  by  the  reader.  I  desired  to  show,  mainly  in 
reference  to  the  two  latest  and  most  important  judgments,  that 
there  exists  a  doubt,  for  the  case  need  not  be  stated  more  decidedly, 
to  what  extent  the  High  Court  of  Delegates,  and  a  fortiori,  as  only 
by  accident  inheriting  the  powers  of  the  Delegates,  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  either  possess,  or  were  intended 
to  possess,  statutable  power  to  hear  and  decide  purely  spiritual 
causes  in  the  last  appeal.  Such  was  the  first  object  in  view. 
There  were  two  other  objects,  as  particular  as  the  first  was  general. 
I  desired  to  re-direct  public  attention  to  the  suspension  of  a  priest, 
from  the  performance  of  all  his  clerical  functions,  for  an  alleged 
contempt  of  court,  by  a  secular  tribunal,  without  the  shadow  of 
legal  power  to  pronounce  such  a  sentence.  And  I  wished  to  sum- 
marise, in  one  view,  all  that  the  Catholic  party  had  lost,  in  their 
development  of  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  by  a  series  of  more  or  less 
adverse  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  three  points  is  of  the  chiefest 
moment.     Of  course,  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  Judicial  Com- 
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mittee  had  exercised  unconstitutional  powers,  their  past  decisions 
on  doctrine  and  discipline  would,  on  the  highly  improbable  suppo- 
sition of  such  admission  being  officially  allowed,  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  attack,  again,  upon  ritual,  though  nominally  directed  against 
ritual  is  almost  avowedly  of  itself,  and  distinctly  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Bennett's  case,  based  upon  doctrine,  and  hence  is  of  the 
gravest  importance  to  the  cause.  But  the  suspension  of  a  clergy- 
man by  the  sole  ruling  of  a  mere  irresponsible  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  against  which,  in  constitution,  mode  of  procedure 
and  results,  so  much  may  justly  be  urged;  the  suspension  by  a 
Court  with  authority  alone  to  report  to,  or  to  advise,  the  power 
whence  it  ultimately,  from  a  constitutional  view,  derives  authority, 
but  without  legal  authority  to  pronounce  sentence  apart  from  such 
power;  the  suspension  of  a  priest  from  the  exercise  of  all  his 
spiritual  functions  by  a  purely  secular  tribunal — of  the  three  cases, 
this  appears  to  be  the  worst ;  worst  for  the  chances  of  the  Court's 
continuance  with  such  questionable  powers ;  worst  for  the  Church 
which,  in  the  prospect  of  speedy  Disestablishment,  tacitly  accepts 
such  Erastian  decisions ;  worst  for  the  State,  under  whose  shelter 
such  Star  Chamber  tyranny  is  possible  to  be  perpetrated.  To 
these  three  points  I  desire  to  direct  special  attention ;  and  if  what 
has  been  above  said  shall  in  any  degree  tend  to  act  as  yeast  upon 
the  mind  and  through  the  mind  upon  the  will,  and  through  the 
will  upon  the  action  of  those  who  are  more  capable  than  myself 
adequately  to  consider  these  questions,  and  more  competent  to 
decide  and  carry  out  plans  for  their  solution,  which  may  be  deemed 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  our  present  position,  I  shall 
be  more  than  satisfied. 

There  are,  however,  certain  practical  questions  upon  which  I 
venture  to  express  an  opinion  in  conclusion. 

I.  It  is  now  twenty-one  years  since  the  last  effort  was  made 
by  any  one  connected  with  the  Church,  from  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, to  obtain  legislative  amelioration  for  the  anomalous 
condition  of  our  appellate  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  causes. 
Since  that  time  several  protests  have  been  issued  and  signed, 
either  by  individual  priests  or  by  the  priesthood  at  large.  Some 
of  these  are  reprinted  in  the  Appendix,  and  are  well  worth 
studying,  as  they  express  nearly,  though  not  quite,  all  the  more 
important  reasons  which  may  be  urged  against  secular  judg- 
ments in  spiritual  matters.  And  the  growth  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  may  be  gauged  by  this  fact,  that  whilst  the  Declaration 
put  forth  under  the  sanction  of  such  great  names  as  those  of 
Archdeacons  Manning  and  Wilberforce  and  Dr.  Mill  in  1850, 
was  able  to  command  but  1500  clerical  signatures';  the  B.emon- 
strsnce  of  1871,  which  in  another  form  of  words,  by  implication, 
is  enressive  of  the  same  principles  as  the  earlier  document,  and 
wbidh  was  published  without  any  names,  in  the  first  instance. 
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has  already^  in  a  few  weeks,  attracted  to  itself  the  signatures  of 
upwards  of  4,500  priests. 

The  effort  in  1850,  as  is  well  known,  was  made  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  And  Dr.  Blomfield^s  opinion  of  the  existing  Court 
of  Final  Appeal  may  be  seen  from  an  extract  from  his  speech, 
printed  in  the  Appendix,  which  was  revised  by  himself,  and 
published  as  a  pamphlet  in  the  same  year.  Into  the  merits  of 
the  Bishop's  proposed  Bill  I  will  not  enter.  But,  to  my  mind, 
it  failed  as  a  Catholic  measure  in  this  point,  that  the  final 
appeal  rested,  practically,  with  the  six  and  twenty  English 
bishops,  as  six  and  twenty  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
not  as  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  in  lawful  Synod  as- 
sembled. Since  then,  though  much  has  been  said,  nothing  has 
been  done :  and  perhaps  one  reason  for  this  inaction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  difficulty  which  Churchmen  feel,  under  existing 
circumstances,  in  deciding  whither  a  final  appeal  should  be 
carried.  We  know  what  we  care  not  to  have,  and  what  is  un- 
Catholic.  We  cannot  agree  on  a  course  which  is  at  once 
Catholic  and  possible.  But,  if  we  believe  in  the  Church  of 
England,  apart  &om  the  Establishment,  we  should  faithfully 
and  bravely  be  content  to  act  up  to  Catholic  precedent,  and 
strive  to  make  the  Church  herself  in  her  sacred  Synod  the  legal, 
as  it  is  the  constitutional  Court  of  Final  Appeal  in  spiritual 
cases.  And  to  this  end  the  somewhat  discursive  energies  of  the 
English  Church  Union  might  be  concentrated.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  engaged  on  a  plan  for  a  reform  of 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  England.  What  may  be  the  inten- 
tion of  such  a  plan  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  But  recent  events 
in  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  as  it  exists,  will  not  be  encouraging 
to  the  Church  party  to  hope  for  a  measure  of  relief,  founded  on 
Catholic  principles,  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Hatherley.  Under 
an^  circumstances,  however,  the  English  Church  Union  is  suf- 
ficiently rich  in  legal  resources  to  be  able  to  prepare  and  draft 
a  Bill  for  this  purpose,  if  not  for  the  present  session,  which 
would  be  the  better  plan,  at  least  for  the  next.  If  the  Church 
party  are  not  zealous  enough  for  the  reform  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  into  Parliament  for  its  amendment,  the  world> 
with  a  show  of  reason,  will  not  be  slow  to  declare,  that  tiie 
pressure  on  the  Church  from  this  cause  cannot  be  unbearable. 
Hence,  I  venture  to  commend  to  the  Council  of  the  Society 
this  proposition,  as  a  practical  measure  of  pressing  and  imme- 
diate need. 

II.  In  a  crisis  like  the  present,  persons  not  unnaturally  turn 
to  a  Society  of  the  character  and  objects  of  the  English  Church 
Union,  and  inquire,  what  it  may  have  done  in  the  emergency  ? 
for  example,  it  is  asked  again  and  again :  What  has  the  Union 
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done,  when  it  finds  a  priest^  one  of  its  own  members  of  Council^ 
suspended  for  three  months  by  a  secular  judgment?  What  has 
it  done  when  another  priest^  also  a  member  of  the  Union,  has 
been  condemned,  at  the  least  in  certain  points,  for  the  legitimate 
exerdse  of  his  office?  In  the  latter  instance,  as  the  Society 
took  no  part  in  defending  the  case,  perhaps  much  energy  was 
not  to  be  expected.  But  the  steps  which  the  Council  saw  fit  to 
take  should  at  least  be  able  to  bear  the  test  of  criticism.  So  far 
as  the  outer  world  can  learn,  they  have  taken  but  one  step  of 
their  own  origination.  They  have  memorialised  the  Prime 
Minister  in  a  document  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  marked  I. 
That  memorial  is  but  a  pendant  to  the  Remonstrance  above 
mentioned.  Hence,  to  estimate  the  energy  displayed  in  this 
case,  we  must  examine  the  worth  of  the  parent  demonstration. 

Now,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  an  independent  thinker  in 
considering  the  document  which,  from  the  source  whence  it 
came,  may  be  conveniently  termed  the  Arklow  Remonstrance, 
is  the  fact,  that  the  English  Church  Union  has  been  content 
to  stand  sponsor  for  a  demonstration  which  they  only  endorse 
at  second  hand.  Of  course,  if  the  paper  be  unobjectionable, 
this  in  itself  is  no  valid  ground  of  criticism.  But  if  the  circular 
be  open  to  question,  this  circumstance  forms  an  additional  ob- 
jection. At  any  rate,  it  would  have  been  more  dignified,  if 
the  Union,  at  such  a  crisis  in  the  Church,  had  itself  spoken  in 
its  own  well-considered  words.  But  it  has  failed  to  do  this. 
The  Council,  representing  the  Union,  has  been  content  to  cir- 
culate the  words  of  others  only,  and  that,  without  giving  the 
Society  at  large  any  opportunity,  by  a  meeting  or  otherwise, 
to  express  its  opinion  on  the  form  of  words  the  Council  was 
pleased  to  adopt.  This  is  a  further  point  of  diflFerence  between 
members  of  the  Society.  Whilst,  if  we  turn  from  the  manner 
to  the  matter,  if  we  examine  the  document  itself,  many  of  us 
see  cause  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  which  prac- 
ticaUy  saddled  the  Church  Union  with  so  colourless  a  demon- 
stration, as  the  Remonstrance  in  question. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  criticise  a  Remonstrance  which 
has  been  signed  so  influentially  and  to  so  wide  an  extent.  Yet, 
in  common  with  many  others,  on  similar  or  opposite  grounds, 
I  felt  unable  to  do  as  so  many  more  have  done,  to  sign  the 
Arklow  demonstration.  And  this  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place  I  mistrust  the  source  whence  comes  the  plea  for 
immunity.  It  is  no  secret  what  that  source  may  be.  But  I 
will  only  point  out  that,  time  after  time,  when  Catholic  ritual 
has  been  imperilled  or  condemned,  no  perennial  stream  of 
sympathy  or  support  was  found  to  fiow  from  the  then  exhausted 
fount.  It  is  only  when,  amongst  other  developments  of  ritual, 
the  bare  norm  of  altar  ceremonial  observances  is  condemned, 
that  the  moderate  party  can  be  induced  to  move.    And  hencci 
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as  a  first  reason^  I  object  to  the  Bemonstrance  as  essentially 
selfish  in  origin. 

But  the  Bemonstrance  of  the  Clergy  is  not  only  selfish ;  it  is 
inadequate.  In  the  presence  of  a  series  of  judgments  which 
have  categorically  condemned  lights^  incense^  the  mixture^  wa« 
fers^  right  to  an  altar^  adoration^  elevation^  vestments^  pro- 
nounced by  judges  who,  presumably,  are  prepared  to  condemn 
every  other  remaining  shred  of  Catholic  ceremonial — in  the  pre- 
sence, I  say,  of  these  results,  to  draw  up  a  memorial  in  favour 
of  the  lowest  and  least  important  of  any  of  the  condemned 
points  of  ritual,  appears  to  be  unspeakably  inadequate. 

The  Arklow  Bemonstrance,  however,  is  not  only  selfish  in 
conception  and  inadequate  in  execution,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  cowardly  in  its  purpose.  Such  purpose  is  obvious  on  the 
surface ;  nor  is  there  any  attempt  at  concealment.  Its  signa- 
taries  implore  the  bishops  to'' abstain  from  acting  upon  this 
decision'^  of  the  Judicial  Committee ;  and  hence  wish  to  cast 
upon  others  than  themselves  the  responsibility  of  defying  the 
law.  But  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  union  between 
Church  and  State  the  bishops,  of  all  priests,  are  bound  to  respect 
and  enforce  the  law ;  and  to  ask  the  bishops  to  do  that  which 
their  subordinates  forbear  from  declaring  they  are  themselves 
prepared  to  do,  savours  of  such  a  want  of  manliness  that  de- 
serves the  term  above  applied  to  the  document.  From  what- 
ever source  the  manifesto  had  sprung,  whatever  object  it  pro- 
posed to  secure,  be  it  never  so  elemental,  provided  only  the  end 
in  view  was  bold,  consistent,  and  worthy  of  the  occasion,  others 
and  myself  would  have  thankfully  added  our  insignificant  names 
to  swell  the  number  which  boasts  so  many  names  of  influence. 
As  it  is,  we  have  reluctantly  been  forced  to  withhold  them. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  valid  objections  to  the  manifesto, 
all  may  rejoice  to  hear  of  so  successful  a  canvass  on  its  behalf. 
To  have  secured  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  the  clergy  to  add  their 
names  to  a  ritual  demonstration,  of  itself,  in  the  present  crisis, 
is  an  untold  gain.  So  that,  though  we  may  not  approve  of  the 
principle,  we  may  frankly  and  gratefully  own  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  policy  of  the  movement.  But  whether  or  not 
it  was  either  politic  or  right  of  the  English  Church  Union  to 
make  itself  the  mere  medium  of  circulation  of  the  Arklow  Be- 
monstrance, and  to  limit  its  action  to  a  petition  to  the  Premier 
based  on  such  Bemonstrance,  is  problematical.  I  strongly  hold 
to  an  opinion  that  it  was  neither  right  nor  politic. 

In  the  case  of  the  suspension  of  a  priest  by  the  secular  power, 
the  English  Church  Union,  so  far  as  the  public  can  perceive,  has 
done  absolutely  nothing.  The  Union  has  not  even  petitioned 
the  Prime  Minister,  although  at  least  one  country  branch  of 
the  Society  officially,  but  without  effect,  urged  on  this  course. 
It  is  true,  the  Council  offered  its  sympathy  to  the  victim  of  the 
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cmtrage  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  But  the  very  life  of 
the  letter  in  which  the  Society's  sympathy  was  conveyed  was 
drawn  from  it^  by  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society^  at  which 
it  was  read^  previous  to  the  presentation.  It  is  true  also,  that 
an  elaborate  Case  for  Opinion  was  prepared,  with  much  labour, 
as  I  can  testify,  for  the  consideration  of  eminent  counsel.  But, 
as  the  counsel  in  question  positively  declined  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  one  half  of  the  case,  on  its  merits,  their  fragmentary 
opinion  has,  I  suppose,  on  this  ground,  not  been  made  public. 
On  whose  responsibility  the  case  alone  was  published  is  uncer- 
tain; but  as  it  has  been  printed  in  the  Society's  paper,  a 
portion  of  the  case  is  reproduced  in  the  Appendix.  But  this  is 
all  the  public  action  taken  by  the  Society,  whose  fundamental 
object  it  is  to  defend  and  maintain  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England,  when  a  priest  of  the  Church  is  sus- 
pended by  the  secular  power  for  three  months  from  all  his 
spiritual  functions.  The  only  comment  I  will  allow  myself  to 
make  on  this  supineness  shall  take  the  form  of  a  question — Is 
it  CTen  now  too  late  for  the  English  Church  Union  to  striTe 
that  this  priestly  suspension  be  not  made  a  precedent  in  future 
secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters  ?i 

III.  The  course  which,  under  the  present  distress,  I  venture 
to  advocate  is  one  I  have  often  before  advocated,  the  policy  of 

I  Although  hftrdij  germane  to  the  present  subject,  it  cannot  have  fiBuled  to 
■trike  their  readers,  how  little  attention  comparatiTelj  speaking,  to  this  uncon- 
■titational  suspension  of  a  priest,  has  been  paid,  by  certain  secular  organs  of  public 
opinion  which  take  an  intelligent,  and  in  the  main  an  impartial,  Tiew  of  Cnuroh 
matters.  The  ecclesiastical  element  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  OTerpowered  bj 
the  element  which  is  not  ecclesiastical  in  the  Chtardian,  that  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  class  that  periodical  amongst  Church  newspapers.  But  neither  the  Chtardian 
nor  the  Saturday  Review  has  devoted  a  single  leading  article  to  the  discussion 
of  this  yital  question  in  existing  relations  between  Church  and  State.  This 
studied  silence  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  question  could  have  been  argued 
apart  from  all  ritual  or  personal  details  on  purely  legal  and  constitutional  prin- 
ciples i  and  as  the  Yoysey  and  Purchas  judgments  were  no  sooner  deliTered  than 
they  were  forthwith  annotated  in  both  papers.  Upon  public  grounds  this  ano- 
malous exception  can  with  difficulty  be  explained  in  the  case  of  the  Saturday 
Review.  Upon  religious  grounds  the  silence  of  the  Chiardian  can  be  easily  under- 
stood. For  many  years  that  paper  has  consistently  £Euled  to  take  the  highest 
line  in  any,  has  often  failed  to  take  even  a  high  line  in  some,  of  the  more  impor- 
tant Church  questions  which  from  time  to  time  engross  men's  thoughts.  Per- 
haps it  writes  for  the  many  and  not  for  the  few.  Perhaps  it  is  now  inspired  by, 
as  its  columns  are  freely  open  to,  the  latitudinarian  party.  At  any  rate,  since  the 
days  of  the  Essays  and  Beyiews  at  the  least,  Erastianism  and  latitudinarianism 
hare  been  in  &TOur  with  the  Chtardian.  And  a  paper  that  was  once  a  Church 
paper,  which  could  deliberately  affirm  of  the  deplorable  proCemation  known  as 
the  "  Westminster  Abbey  Scandal"  that  it  was  a  "  happy  auffury,*'  would  easily 
find  a  reason  for  ignoring  a  question  of  such  moment  to  the  Catholic  liberties  of  the 
Churoh,  or  an  excuse  for  not  condemning  the  mere  human  position,  that  a  sentence 
of  fuspension  was  not  a  spiritual  sentence.  Nevertheless  the  Ouardian  has  a 
work  to  do  amongst  the  well-to-do,  respectable  classes,  chiefly  of  the  upper  orders, 
wldeh,  at  a  fiunUy  paper,  it  does  creditably  to  itself  and  with  benefit^  chiefly  of  a 
negiliTe  tort,  to  the  Church. 
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pasBiTe  resistance.  For  myself,  I  should  prefer  the  policy  of 
combined  active  resistance.  I  should  welcome  some  such  active 
and  combined  resistance  to  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters as  might  thus  be  attained : — Within  a  few  days'  time  a 
number  somewhat  short  of  1000  names  were  attached  to  the 
petition  to  Convocation  which  caused  so  sharp  a  debate  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  and  marked 
E.  There  is  little  doubt  that  by  further  circulation,  and  had 
time  permitted,  the  number  of  priests'  names  might  have  been 
largely  increased.^  But  suppose  1000  brave  priests  alone  had 
bound  themselves  under  a  vow,  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  petition,  to  enter  into  a  covenant,  offensive  and 
defensive,  and  to  pledge  themselves  to  stand  or  fall  together. 
Suppose  them  to  have  communicated  their  determination  at 
once  to  all  lawful  authorities  in  the  State,  and  to  have  avowed 
their  intention  to  fulfil  their  vow  at  the  first  effort  to  enforce 
the  late  ritual  judgment  upon  any  one  of  their  number.  Sup- 
pose them,  further,  to  have  intimated  their  decision  to  each 
bishop  on  the  bench,  and  thus,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  to  have  cast  upon  their 
spiritual  fathers  the  responsibility  of  taking  action  in  the  matter. 
Can  we  conceive  that  such  a  course  of  decision  and  boldness  in 
action,  would  not  have  effected  far  more  for  the  cause  of  the 
Catholic  Revival  than  a  remonstrance  however  outspoken  and 
brave  in  expression?  Backed  by  the  faithful  laity,  as  the  faith- 
ful laity  would  have  seconded  this  proof  of  willingness  to  suffer 
as  well  as  to  protest,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  episco- 
pate would  have  interposed  to  prevent  action  following  upon 
secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters,  and  that  the  last  of  such 
judgments  in  such  matters  would  have  been  pronounced. 

Such  is  the  course  I  should  prefer  to  be  taken  at  the  present 
juncture.  There  is  another  and  an  opposite  course,  which  I  ear- 
nestly hope  all  will  concur  to  avoid,  although  there  are  symptoms 
abroad  which  make  the  contingent  possible^a  course  consistent 
neither  with  generosity,  nor  honour,  nor  yet  with  policy.   There  is 

'  In  support  of  the  opinion  regarding  the  Chtardian  expressed  in  the  abore 
note,  the  following  fiusts  may  be  mentioned.  Of  all  the  nominal  Church  and 
some  of  the  secular  papers  to  whom  I  was  authorized  to  send  thb  Petition  to 
Convocation,  in  order  to  secure  publicitj,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  number 
of  signatures,  the  Chtardian  alone  refused  to  eiye  it  circulation,  ^frnot  was  the 
document  sent  to  the  office  of  the  paper,  and  twice  with  the  same  result.  At 
last,  after  the  petition  had  been  signed  and  presented  to  CouTocation,  when  it 
became  of  temporary  interest,  from  being  subjected  to  criticism  by  the  bishops  in 
their  debate  on  its  presentation,  and  when  no  advantage  to  the  cause  was  to  be 
gained  by  its  appearance  in  its  columns,  then,  some  weeks  later,  the  Chtardian  as 
a  matter  connected  with  current  eyents  chronicles  the  incident,  and  prints  the 
petition.  But  no  sooner  has  the  Remonstrance  to  the  bishops  been  settled  upon 
than  the  0%ardian,  apparently  at  some  inoonyenience,  in  the  "  postscript,*'  just 
before  goine  to  press,  '*  readily  gives  insertion"  to  the  manifesto,  and  prints  three 
lon^  lists  of  the  principal  signataries.  With  such  unequal  measure  is  Dewspaper 
justice  meted  out  to  dinnrent  teotions  of  the  same  school  of  thought 
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a  dispositioD  on  the  part  of  persons  from  various  sides  of  the  body 
Ecclesiastical  to  test  the  pulse  of  Churchmeu^  with  a  view  to  a 
discovery  whether  or  not  they  will  consent  to  a  compromise.  This 
compromise^  in  brief,  would  tolerate  the  Eastward  position  of  the 
priest  at  the  altar  at  the  expense  of  vestments.  To  this  end,  how- 
ever much  the  intention  is  disavowed,  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
Arklow  Remonstrance  tends,  if  it  does  not  reach.  It  is  asserted, 
that  the  whole  ritual  position  was  designed  to  be  covered  by  this 
manifesto.  If  such  were  the  case,  its  language  was  eminently 
infelicitous  to  accomplish  such  an  end ;  for  the  grammatical  in- 
terpretation of  the  document  distinctly  excludes  all  the  ritual 
points  but  one — the  Eastward  position^ — ^in  the  opening  words 
both  of  the  second  and  last  paragraphs. 

But  if  we  admit  the  intention  of  our  friends  at  the  expense  of 
their  language,  we  cannot  dismiss  from  all  complicity  in  unworthy 
diplomacy  other  documents  from  those  who,  it  is  sad  to  believe,  are 
avowedly  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Revival.  The 
letters  lately  published,  one  of  which  presents  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  singularly  and  almost  unprecedentedly  in- 
congruous position  of  answering  a  petition  before  it  has  been 
more  than  partially  signed,  still  less  presented,  in  tone  confirming 
the  more  direct  and  official  Archiepiscopal  utterances  in  another 
to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  are  instances  to  the 
point.  Hence,  it  is  clear,  that  the  Archbishop  would  not  be  un- 
willing to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  ''  position  of  the  offi- 
ciating clergyman ''  which  may  be  tolerated,  and  the  ''  so-called 
sacrificial  vestments,'^  which  '^  have  given  so  much  offence  ^'  and 
which  are  on  no  account  to  be  borne  wilh.  But  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  distinction,  legally  and  ritually,  exists  alone  in  the 
conception  which  would  advocate  such  compromise.  Both  points 
must  be  held  to  be  legal  or  illegal  together,  whether  the  ritual  law 
of  the  English  Church  or  the  judge-made  law  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  be  the  guiding  principles  of  acceptance  or  rejection. 
These  two  points  may  not  be  placed  in  antagonism ;  and  cala- 
mitous will  be  the  result,  if  a  false  policy  and  fictitious  charity 
shall  ever  induce  members  of  the  great  High  Church  party  to  assent 
to  so  suicidal  a  compromise.  Rather  would  I  urge,  at  such  a  crisis 
as  this,  that  all  faithful  priests  should  perfect  the  work  of  Ca- 
tholic restoration  in  the  domains  of  ritual.  Rather  would  it  be 
Christian  charity  and  true  policy  to  abandon  all  compromising 
principles,  and  to  show  forth  to  the  world  the  full  worship  of  the 
Spouse  of  Christ  in  all  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Rather  might 
the  fulfilment  of  Catholic  worship  be  pressed  forward ;  the  usages 
illegally  condemned  be  restored  in  their  entirety;  and  others  that 
we  have  either  too  timidly  ventured  upon,  or  too  seldom  practised, 
be  immediately  adopted,  even  to  the  asperges,  the  six  altar  lights  in 
the  place  of,  or  including  the  present  two,  the  lavabo,  the  crucifix 
as  of  old  upon  our  altars,  the  soul-compeUing  sanctus  bell^  and  the 
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last  great  complement,  the  aim  and  crown  of  all  ritual  reformation^ 
the  blessing  of  the  Reserved  Sacrament. 

Neither  of  these  extreme  measures  will  practically  ensue.  We 
will  not  allow  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  ungenerous  compromise.  We  will  not  deceive  ourselves  into 
the  false  hope  of  believing  that  the  policy  of  boldness  will  be 
secured.  When  4000  or  5000  of  the  clergy  will  remonstrate  only 
upon  the  lowest  norm  of  ritual  developement,  it  is  useless  to  ex- 
pect even  1000  to  dare  all  for  the  highest  form  of  ceremonial  wor* 
ship.  Hence,  we  may  not  expect  more  than  passive  resistance, 
either  combined  or  individual.  But  this  much  we  majr  fairly 
anticipate  that,  under  circumstances  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
recapitulate,  a  large  proportion  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  clergy,  and 
every  one  of  the  ICKK)  priests,  alluded  to  above,  will  either  act 
up  to  the  principles  themselves  have  advanced,  or  will  adopt  the 
policy  which  inferentially  they  desire  that  the  bishops  should  adopt 
on  their  behalf.  Passive  resistance  to  this  extent  would  effect 
much.  Passive  resistance  would,  perhaps,  effect  as  much  as  we 
may  expect  to  effect  in  the  present  abnormal  and  disorganised  con- 
dition of  the  Church ;  under  the  existing  want  of  unity  amongst 
ourselves;  and  in  prospect  of  a  Disestablishment,  the  signs  of 
which  are  year  by  year  becoming  clearer,  as  its  inevitable  causes 
become  more  and  more  exciting.  Passive  resistance,  resorted  to  on 
a  large  scale;  welcomed,  if  it  be  shown  to  be  God's  will;  accepted, 
in  the  assurance  that  one's  place  and  work  will  be  better  filled  and 
done  by  others  than  oneself;  and  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  ceas- 
ing to  minister  rather  than  give  up  that  which  we  believe  to  be 
God's  Voice  speaking  through  His  Church — passive  resistance,  I 
say,  is  the  only  way  to  act  with  consistency  in  the  present  crisis, 
in  order  to  mitigate  in  practice  the  unmitigated  failure  in  theory 
which  at  the  outset  we  considered.  Passive  resistance  is  the  only 
true  way  to  counteract  in  the  past,  the  only  safe  way  to  meet  at  the 
present,  and  the  only  sure  way  to  abolish  for  the  future,  the  existing 
system  of  appellate  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  Passive 
resistance,  under  God  and  with  His  blessing,  is  alone  competent  to 
approach,  to  cope  with,  and  to  overcome,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  union  between  Church  and  State,  unhistorical,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  illegal  secular  judgments  in  spiritual  matters. 
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A. 

In  rb  Suspension  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie  by  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  op  the  Privy  Council. 

Case  lubmitted  for  the  opinion  of  Counsel : — 
By  a  decree  of  Suspension  dated  25th  of  NoTember,  1870,  and  served  upon 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Aiackonochie,  it  appears  that  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  pronounced  that  the  said  Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie  *'  had  not 
obeyed"  a  "  Monition"  of  the  Crown,  dated  the  19th  of  January,  1869,  "in 
not  having  abstained  from  the  elevation  of  the  Paten  during  the  Prayer  of 
Consecration  in  the  Order  of  the  Administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  and 
from  prostrating  himself  before  the  consecrated  Elements  during  the  Prayer 
of  Consecration,  and  the  said  Judicial  Committee  did  thereupon  order  that 
for  such  his  disobedience,  he  the  said  Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie,  be  suspended 
for  the  space  of  three  months  from  and  after  the  said  25th  day  of  November, 
1870,  from  the  discharge  and  execution  of  all  the  functions  of  his  clerical 
office,  that  is  to  say,  from  preaching  the  Word  of  God  and  administering  the 
Sacraments,  and  performing  all  other  duties  of  such  his  clerical  office,  and 
did  direct  that  a  aecree  of  Stupension  be  issued  suspending  him  accordingly  :** 
the  said  "Decree  of  Suspension"  being,  it  is  submitted,  a  Spiritual  Peniuty : 

Opinion  Requested — 

I.  Is  or  is  not  the  aforesaid  Suspension  a  Spiritual  Penalty  ? 

II.  Has  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  any  power  in  Eccle- 
siastical Cases,  except  what  it  derived  from  Statute,  by  virtue  of  which 
it  was  competent  to  pass  the  said  Sentence  ? 
III.  If  it  has  not,  did  it  not  in  passing  that  Sentence  exceed  the  powers  ac- 
corded to  it  bv  2  &  3  Will.  IV.,  cap.  92, 1832;  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  cap.  41, 
1833 ;  3  &  4  Vic,  cap.  86,  §§  15  &  16,  1840 ;  6  &  7  Vic,  cap.  38,  1843 ; 
and  7  &  8  Vic,  cap.  69,  1844? 

rV.  If  so,  is  there  any  redress,  and  what  course  should  Mr.  Mackonochie 
pursue  to  obtain  it  ? 

V.  Has  the  Crown  in  Council  any  power  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases  except  what 
it  derived  from  the  above-named  Statutes,  and  if  not,  could  it  by  virtue 
of  those  Statutes  have  decreed  the  aforesaid  Sentence  in  this  Case  ? 

These  Questions  are  asked  especially  with  reference  to  the  following  points : 

I.  Having  reference — 

1.  To  abstract  principles  of  jurisprudence. 

2.  To  the  constitutional  theory  and  practice  of  the  administration  of  justice 

in  England. 

3.  To  the  extent  and  limits  of  statutable  powers  assigned  to  Courts  of  Law, 

for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  and  decrees  of  judgment,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

4.  To  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  as  protected  by  the  Common 

Law  Courts  in  the  case  of  the  infliction  of  penalties  decreed  by  Courts 
•tatntably  created  with  definite  powers  of  proeednre. 
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The  qaettion  i 

Has  any  Court,  created  by  statute  law,  any  right,  legal  or  constitutional,  to 
tra?el  beyond  the  powers  astiened  to  it  by  Act  of  Parliament,  so  as  to 
order  a  sentence  not  specifically  mentioned  in,  or  implied  by,  the  Act 
which  authorizes  its  existence  as  a  Court,  inflicting  thereby  a  penalty 
which  affects  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  such  as  the  Sentence  of  Suspen- 
sion as  aforesaid  ? 

II.  Having  reference— 

1.  To  1  Eliz.  1,  17,  which  "united  and  annexed  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 

this  Realm"  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  such  sort  that  foreign  inter- 
ference was  thereby  statutably  abolished. 

2.  To  1  Eliz.  1,  18.  which  empowered  the  Crown  to  constitute  a  new  Court 

charged  with  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

3.  To  16  Car.  I,  11,  3-5,  which  annihilated  the  aforesaid  power  and  forbad 

its  exercise  for  the  future. 

4.  To  1  Will,  and  Mary  2,  36,  which  confirmed  the  last  mentioned  annihila- 

tion and  restraint. 
The  question  arises — 

(1)  Has  the  Crown,  without  Parliament,  power  to  constitute  a  Court  with 

authority  to  order  and  decree  Suspension  as  aforesaid  ? 

(2)  Has  the  Crown,  without  Parliament,  power  to  confer  on  a  Court,  already 

constituted  by  Parliament,  authority  to  order  and  decree  as  aforesaid  ? 

(3)  And  if  the  answer  is  affirmative  in  either  case,  has  the  Crown  assigned 

such  authority  to  order  and  decree,  as  aforesaid,  on  the  Judicial  Com" 
mittee  of  the  Frivy  Council. 

III.  Having  reference — 

1.  To  3  &  4  Will.  lY.  41,  28,  by  which  it  was  enacted  "That  the  said  Judicial 

Committee  shall  have  and  enjoy  in  all  respects  such  and  the  same  power 
of  punishing  Contempts  and  of  compelling  Appearances,  and  that  his 
Majesty  in  Council  shall  have  and  enjoy  in  all  respects  such  and  the 
same  Powers  of  enforcing  Judgments,  Decrees,  and  Orders,  as  are  now 
exercised  by  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  Court  of  Ring's  Bench, 
(and  both  in  personam  and  tfi  rem),  or  as  are  given  to  any  Court  Eccle- 
siastical by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  a  Session  of  Parliament  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Years  of  the  Reign  of  his  present  Majesty  [i.  e.,  2 
and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  93],  intituled  An  Act  for  Enforcing  the  Process  upon 
Contempts  in  the  Courts  Ecclesiastical  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and 
that  all  such  powers,  as  are  g:iven  to  Courts  Ecclesiastical,  if  of  punish- 
ing Contempts  or  of  compelling  Appearances,  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
said  Judicial  Committee,  and  if  of  enforcing  Decrees  and  Orders  shall  be 
exercised  by  his  Majesty  in  Council,  in  such  and  the  same  Manner  as 
the  Powers  in  and  by  such  Act  of  Parliament  given,  and  shall  be  of  as 
much  Force  and  Effect  as  if  the  same  had  been  thereby  given  to  the  said 
Committee  or  to  his  Majesty  in  Council.*' 
[With  regard  to  this  section  Counsel  is  requested  to  say  whether  the  words 
from  '*  and  that  all  such  powers**  down  to  "  by  such  Act  of  Parliament 
given"  refer  only  to  the  powers  mentioned  in  the  previous  part  of  the 
section,  or  to  the  ordinary  powers  possessed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
For,  although  this  section  has  been  repealed  by  the  statute  next  men- 
tioned, the  point  is  of  importance.  First,  as  raising  the  question,  Whether 
it  was  intended  by  this  section  to  confer  upon  the  Crown  in  Council  or 
the  Judicial  Committee  the  general  powers  of  Courts  Ecclesiastical? 
Secondly,  as  raising  the  further  question.  Whether  the  Judicial  Committee 
have  not,  in  the  present  case,  resorted  to  the  exercise  of  powers  repealed 
by  6  and  7  Vict  38,  6  P] 

2.  To  6  &  7  Vict.  38,  6,  by  which  those  powers,  or  such  part  of  them  as 
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was  imported  from  2  &  3  Will.  lY.  c.  93,  were  ttatutably  revoked,  and 
to  38,  /  and  8  of  the  same,  by  which  other  methods  of  proceeding,  i.  e., 
by  ciYil  penalties  only,  were  prescribed  alike  to  the  Crown  in  Council 
and  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  viz.,  the  powers  of  attachment  and  com- 
mittal to  gaol  already  belonging  to  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty ;  and 
also  by  process  of  sequestration  m  certain  cases. 

3.  To  7  &  8  Vict.  69/  12,  by  which  the  last-named  methods  of  proceeding 
were  so  far  enlarged  that  the  Judicial  Committee  or  their  Surrogates  may 
pronounce  a  person  to  be  contumacious  and  in  contempt  who  neglects  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  an  Order  or  Decree  of  the  Crown  in  Council  or 
the  Judicial  Committee  or  their  Surrogates,  and  after  such  pronounce- 
ment may  enforce  the  Order  or  Decree  by  sequestration. 
The  question  arises — 

Is  the  Crown  in  Council,  or  the  Judicial  Committee  without  reference  to  the 
Crown  in  Council,  furnished  now  by  Parliament  with  authority  to  order 
or  decree  Suspension  for  contempt  as  aforesaid  ? 

IV.  Having  reference  specially — 

1.  To  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  92,  3,  by  which  the  Croum  in  CotmciZ  had  power 

given  to  it  to  hear  and  determine  all  Appeals  which  might  have  been 
made  to  the  King  in  Chancery;  "and  to  make  all  such  Judgments, 
Orders,  and  Decrees"  therein  as  might  have  been  made  by  the  High 
Court  of  Delegates. 

2.  To  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  41,  3,  b^  which  '« Appeals,  Causes,  and  Matters  shall 

be  heard  by  the  said  Judicial  Committee  [appointed  in  Sect.  1],  and  a 
report  or   recommendation  thereon  shall  oe  made  to  his  Majesty  in 
Council  for  his  decision  thereon  as  heretofore. ..." 
And  generally — 

3.  To  the  contents  of  these  two  statutes. 

4.  To  the  fact  that  (as  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe)  no  such  "  report 

or  recommendation"  was  made  to  her  Majesty  in  Council  after  the 
Judgment  of  Nov.  25th,  1870;  or,  indeed,  after  the  Judgment  of  Dec. 
4th,  1869,  upon  a  previous  complaint  of  non-compliance  with  the  Moni- 
tion from  the  Queen  on  Jan.  19th,  1869. 
The  question  arises — 
Whether,  in  the  absence  of  such  "  report  or  recommendation,"  and  in  default 
of  any  other  power  being  accorded  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  the  said 
Committee  had  any  authority  to  order  and  decree  Suspension  for  con- 
tempt as  aforesaid,  as  they  did  on  Nov.  25th,  1870;  or  to  order  the  pay- 
ment of  Costs,  as  they  did  on  Dec.  4th,  1869  ? 

V.  Having  reference — 

1.  To  6  &  7  Vict  38,  2,  which  enacU  "That  in  respect  of  all  Incidents, 
Emergents,  Dependents,  and  Things  adjoined  to,  arising  out  of,  or  con- 
nected with  Appeals  from  any  Ecclesiastical  Court,  or  from  any  Admi- 
ralty or  Vice-Admiralty  Court  (sa?e  in  giving  a  Definitive  Sentence,  or 

[}  It  seems  doubtful  whether  it  was  intended  by  the  6th  seo.  to  leave  unrepealed 
the  words  "  as  are  now  exercised  by  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  Court  of 
Khig's  Bench,"  contained  in  sec.  28  of  2  and  S  WilL  IV.  o.  41.  There  appears 
to  ^  an  error  in  the  Marginal  Note,  *'  So  much  of  2  and  S  Will.  IV.  o.  93  as 
empowers  the  Judicial  Committee  and  his  Majesty  in  Council  to  punish  Con- 
tempts, &c.,  repealed."  That  Statute  was  prior  to  the  appointment  ot  the  Judicial 
Committee,  and  "  secondly-recited  Act"  mentioned  in  seo.  6  is  not  the  2  and  3 
Win.  IV.  c.  93,  but  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  91.  Also  the  word  **  if'  before  the 
words  "  of  enforcing  Decrees,"  &c.,  is  omitted.  Therefore  the  words,  "  as  are 
now  exeroised,"  &o.,  may  have  been  omitted  by  mistake.  Was  it  needful  to  keep 
tfaem  in  £»rce  whea  the  powers  given  in  seo.  7  were  *'  lor  bettor  punishing  Con- 
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an  Interlocutoiy  Decree  having  the  Force  and  Effect  of  a  Definitive  Sen- 
tence), the  said  Judicial  Committee  and  their  Surrogates  ihall  have  full 
Power,  subject  to  such  Rules,  Orders,  and  Regulations  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  made  by  the  said  Judicial  Committee  (with  the  ap- 
proval of  her  Majesty  in  Council),  to  make  all  such  Interlocutory  Orders 
and  Decrees,  and  to  administer  all  such  Oaths  and  Affirmations,  and  to 
do  all  such  Things  as  may  be  necessary,  or  the  Judges  of  the  Courts 
below  appealed  from  or  their  Surrogates  in  the  Cases  appealed,  or  the 
Judges  of  the  Courts  appealed  to  or  their  Surrogates,  or  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Appeals  in  Prize  Causes  or  their  Surrogates,  and  the  Judges 
Delegate  or  their  Con-delegates  under  Commissions  of  Appeal  under  the 
Great  Seal  in  Ecclesiastical  and  Maritime  Causes  of  Appeal,  would  re- 
spectively have  had  before"^  the  passing  of  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  92,  1832, 
and  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  41,  1833. 

2.  To  the  fact  that  the  Suspension  in  question  was  not  for  anything  "  ad- 

joined to,  arising  out  of,  or  connected  with"  a  Cause  pendente  lite 
(such  as  in  this  section  seems  to  be  contemplated) ;  but  was  for  alleged 
disobedience  to  a  Monition  following  upon  "  a  Definitive  Sentence." 

3.  To  the  further  fact  that  the  Cases  of  Suspension  by  the  Delegates,  given 

in  the  Parliamentary  Return  (No.  199,  April  3rd,  1868),  Nos.  2,  83,  and 
105  are  Suspension  pendente  Ute,  and  Nos.  80  and  93  are  Suspension  by 
an  Interlocutory  Decree  having  the  force  of  a  Definitive  Sentence. 

Kbe  bearing  of  Cases  Nos.  10  and  48  should  also  be  considered.] 
e  question  arises — 

(1)  Had  the  Judicial  Committee  power  under  the  said  Section  2  to  deal  with 
disobedience  to  a  Monition  following  upon  a  "  report  and  recommenda- 
tion" of  the  said  Committee  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  as  though  it  were 
one  of  the  "incidents,  emergents,  dependents,  and  things"  referred  to 
in  the  said  section  ?  In  other  words,  were  not  the  powers  therein  given 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  restricted  to  Appeals  in  the  course  of  Adjudi- 
cation, and  excluded  from  Causes  upon  which  a  "  Definitive  Sentence " 
had  been  reported  by  the  said  Committee  to  and  approved  by  the  Queen 
in  Council  ? 

(2)  If  they  had  such  power,  was  Suspension  a  proper  mode  of  dealing  with 

it ;  or  were  they  not  limited  as  to  the  mode  of  punishment  by  Section  7 
of  the  same  statute  P 

(3)  Was  this  Suspension,  or  the  Order  for  Costs  made  on  Deo.  4th,  1869,  in 

the  nature  of  a  "Definitive  Sentence"  or  an  "Interlocutory  Decree 
having  the  force  and  effect  of  a  Definitive  Sentence"  (mentioned  in  Sect. 
2) ;  and  if  it  was,  had  it  any  legal  force  or  effect  before  it  had  been  re- 
ported to  and  approved  by  the  Queen  in  Council  P 

'  In  reference  to  the  original  powers,  judgments,  and  sentence  of  the  Court  of 
Deleeates,  it  is  submitted  that  it  may  be  questioned — 

(1)  Whether  suspension  was  a  penalty  assignable  for  contempt  in  the  Court  of 
Delegates.  Evidence  from  the  Records  of  the  Court  tends  to  show  that  it 
was  not.  In  the  Eetum  of  All  Appeals  in  the  said  Court,  ordered  to  be 
printed  April  8rd,  1868,  Cause  No.  10  is  a  case  in  point.  "  The  Court 
decreed  [the  appellant,  whom  it  had  deprived  of  his  Rectory  for  Simony] 
to  he  cited  for  contempt,  and  to  be  inhibited  from  interfering  in  the  pre- 
mises." It  is  doubtful  if  the  Delegates  have  ever  assigned  a  sentence  of 
suspension  for  contempt  of  Court. 

(2)  Whether  there  was  any  power  on  the  part  of  the  Delegates  to  suspend 
without  a  previous  sentence  of  oontumaoy. 

(3)  Whether  the  Delegates  could,  in  any  case,  assign  a  spiritual  penaltv  unless 
they  were  spirituu  persons  [y.  Jacob,  Lato  Diet,  imder  Court  of  Delegates]. 
Tide  also  Cause  48,  Return  of  Appeals,  where,  in  a  Case  of  Deprivation  of 
a  Clerk  "ah  omnibus  officiis  et  i^neficiis,"  it  is  stated  "The  Court,  how- 
ever, struck  out  a  clause  of  the  porreoted  sentence,  which  purported  to 
degrade  Woodward  [the  appellantj  from  his  clerical  rank  and  dignity." 
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B. 

Dbclaration  touching  thb  Royal  Supremacy  in  Mattbrb 
ecclbbiabtical. 

Whereu  it  ii  required  of  eTery  person  admitted  to  the  order  of  Deacon  or 
Priest,  and  likewise  of  persons  admitted  to  ecclesiastical  offices  or  academical 
de^^rees,  to  make  oath  that  they  abjure  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  to  sub- 
scribe die  three  Articles  of  Canon  xxxvi.,  one  whereof  jtouches  the  Royal 
Supremacy : 

And  whereas  it  is  now  made  evident  by  the  late  appeal  and  sentence  in  the 
ease  of  Gorham  o.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  by  the  judgment  of  all  the  courts 
of  common  law,  that  the  Royal  Supremacy,  as  denned  and  established  by 
statute  law,  invests  the  Crown  with  a  power  of  hearing  and  deciding  in  appeal 
all  matters,  howsoever  purely  spiritual,  both  of  disciphne  and  doctrine : 

And  whereas  to  give  such  power  to  tlie  Crown  is  at  variance  with  the  Divine 
office  of  the  Universal  Church,  as  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Christ  : 

And  whereas  we,  the  undersigned  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church  of  England, 
at  Uie  time  of  making  the  said  oath  and  subscription,  did  not  understand  the 
Royal  Supremacy  in  the  sense  now  ascribed  to  it  by  the  courts  of  law,  nor 
have  until  this  present  time  so  understood  it,  neither  have  believed  that  such 
•nthority  was  claimed  on  behalf  of  our  Sovereigns : 

Now  we  do  hereby  declare — 

1.  That  we  have  hitherto  acknowledged,  and  do  now  acknowledge,  the 
Supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters  to  be  a  supreme  civil  power 
over  all  persons  and  causes  in  temporal  things,  and  over  the  temporal  acci- 
dents of  spiritual  things : 

2.  That  we  do  not,  and  in  conscience  cannot,  acknowledge  in  the  Crown 
the  power  recently  exercised  to  hear  and  jud|^  in  appeal  the  internal  state  or 
merits  of  spiritual  questions  touching  doctrine  or  oiscipline,  the  custody  of 
which  is  committed  to  the  Church  alone  by  the  law  of  Christ. 

We  therefore,  for  the  relief  of  our  own  consciences,  hereby  publicly  declare 
that  we  acknowledge  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  the  sense  above  statecl,  and  in 
BO  other. 

Hbnry  Edward  Manning,  M.A., 
Arehdfoeon  of  ChichetUr. 

RoBBRT  Isaac  Wilbbrporcr,  M.A., 

Archdeacon  of  the  Eatt  Riding. 

William  Hodoe  Mill,  D.D., 

£cgius  Frofescor  of  Hebrew^  C<tmbridg$, 


C. 
Mkmorial  to  Convocation  on  the  Court  op  Final  Appeal. 

To  ki$  Orace  the  President,  and  their  Lordships  the  Bishops  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury,  in  Convocation  assembled,  the  Memorial  of  the  undersigned 
Priests  and  beacons,  and  other  Communicants  of  the  Church  of  England^ 

Shbweth, 

That  the  present  constitution  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
as  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act  (3  and  4  Vie,  c. 
86),  is  the  subject  of  constant  and  increasing  dissatisfaction  to  very  many 
members  of  the  Church  of  England : 

The  following  appear  to  your  Memorialists  to  be  some  of  the  principal 
causes  of  this  dissatisfaction  : 

1.  That  the  existing  representation  of  the  Spiritualty  in  the  Court  adds  no 
real  weight  to  its  decisions,  while  it  gives  an  unreal  appearance  of  spiritual 
Rttthori^,  to  which  the  Court  makes  no  daim,  and  whidi  ia  embarraaaing  and 
nitleading  to  all  parties. 
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2.  That  the  Court  is  formed  from  time  to  time,  and  for  each  particular  case, 
oat  of  a  large  body  of  Judges,  and  that  the  selection  of  each  Court  resting  in 
the  last  resort  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  is  or  may  be  thought 
to  be,  liable  to  the  influence  of  political  considerations. 

3.  That  in  the  original  constitution  of  this  tribunal,  provision  was  made  for 
aecnring  at  least  one  member  who  should  be  versed  in  Ecclesiastical  Law  and 
practice ;  but  that  as  the  Court  at  present  stands,  and  has  stood  for  many 
years,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  all  the  members  of  it  are  untrained  in  the 
law  which  they  have  to  administer. 

4.  That  the  functions  of  the  Court  have  been  diverted  from  their  original 
object  of  protecting  the  accused  Clerk  from  a  possible  miscarriage  of  justice 
in  the  Courts  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  have  been,  on  the  con- 
trary, invoked  in  many  cases  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  those  whom  their 
Ordinaries  have  thought  not  guilty  of^any  ecclesiastical  o&nce. 

5.  That  by  reason  of  some  or  all  of  the  foregoing  matters  there  has  arisen 
a  widespread  and  grave  distrust,  both  of  the  competence  and  of  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  Court;  which  distrust,  necessarily  tends  to  lessen  the  weight  of 
the  tribunal,  and  even  to  bring  the  authority  of  the  Crown  into  disrespect. 

Putting  aside  any  question  as  to  the  exclusive  claim  of  the  Spiritualty 
to  try  matters  relating  to  the  Discipline  of  Clerks,  the  following  alterations 
in  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Judicial  Committee  are  suggested 
by  your  Memorialists  as  likely  to  remedy  or  alleviate  many  of  the  existing 
evils: 

1.  That  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  should  cease  to  be  members  of  the 

Court.  They  are  not  now  members  of  it  in  Ecclesiastical  matters  not 
coming  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act.  (It  has  recently  been  found 
most  difficult  under  the  present  law  to  get  an  Archbishop  or  Bishop 
qualified  to  sit  in  the  Court.) 

2.  That  the  Judicial  Committee  should  only  entertain  appeals  under  the 

Church  Discipline  Act,  on  the  complaint  of  the  accused  Clerk  or  Defen- 
dant. This  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  old  theory  of  the  Civil  Law 
as  to  appellationes  tanquam  ah  abusu  ;  in  France,  appel  comme  dTabus ; 
and  to  the  position  of  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases  Reserved  as  to  ordinary 
criminal  prosecutions. 

3.  That  the  Court  should  be  directed   to    procure  Assessors  learned  in 

Ecclesiastical  Law  and  practice  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  of  the  appeal 
would  involve  such  law  or  practice ;  if,  however,  as  is  probable,  a  new 
system  of  appellate  jurisdiction  should  replace  the  old,  the  objectors  to 
the  present  system  Vould  rejoice  to  see  the  Appeal  allowed  to  accused 
Clerks  subjected  to  the  same  regulations,  and  made  to  the  same  Court 
or  Courts,  under  which,  and  to  which,  appeals  shall  be  allowed  to  any 
others  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
judgment  of  any  inferior  Court. 
Your  Memorialists  therefore  pray  your  Right  Reverend  House  to  take  such 

measures  as  seem  expedient  for  the  reform  of  the  said  Court  in  the  direction 

indicated  above. 


Petition  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  upon  the  subject 
OP  THE  Royal  Supremacy. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church  of 
England,  being  the  Chairman  and  Committee  of  the  Brighton  Branch  of 
the  English  Church  Union,  on  behalf  of  the  said  Branch  ; 

Shewbth  that, 

L  Whereas  we  are  prepared,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  uphold  the  constitutional 
exercise  of  the  Royal  Supremacy : 
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2.  And  whereas  we  have  always  understood  by  that  Supremacy,  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  Crown  to  "rule/'  the  "Temporar  Estate,  with  the  advice 
mnd  assent  of  Parliament ;  and  the  "  Ecclesiastical"  Estate,  not  without  the 
advice  and  assent  of  Convocation,  which  is  *'  the  true  Church  of  England  by 
representation :" 

3.  And  whereas  our  belief,  that  this  is  the  constitutional  basis  upon  wbieh 
resto  the  union  between  Church  and  State,  is  confirmed  by  the  consentient 
testimony  of  Acts  and  Records  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  and  of 
Convocation,  supported  by  State  Papers  and  express  statemenU  of  eminent 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  England : 

4.  And  whereas  this  constitutional  basis  of  the  union  between  Church  and 
State  has  for  a  long  period  not  been  duly  recognised;  and  consequently 
legislation  for  the  Church,  especially  since  the  silencing  of  Convocation  in 
the  reign  of  King  George  the  First,  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  unconstitu- 
tional and  arbitrary : 

5.  And  whereas  one  of  the  latest  developments  of  this  unconstitutional 
smd  arbitrary  legislation  consista  in  the  creation  by  the  Crown,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  without  the  assent  of  Convocation,  of  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal, 
which  has  been  found  in  practice  (contrary  to  all  expectation  and  intention  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  Act  constituting  the  said  Court)  to  deal  with 
matters  of  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Discipline : 

6.  And  whereas  we  are  unable  to  recognise  in  the  decisions  of  the  said 
Court,  in  matters  Spiritual,  the  constitutional  exercise  of  the  Royal  Supre- 

.  macy,  or  the  voice  of  "  this  Church  and  Realm :" 

7*  And  whereas  we,  consequently,  cannot  accept,  as  either  constitutionally 
or  morally  binding,  the  authority,  decisions,  or  sentences,  in  matters  Spiritual, 
of  the  said  Court  of  Final  Appeal : 

We,  your  Petitioners,  the  undersigned  Clergy  and  Laity,  therefore  pray 
your  Right  Reverend  House  to  do  what  in  you  lies  to  relieve  the  Church  of 
England  from  such  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 


E. 

Pbtition  to  Convocation  on  thb  Judicial  Committbb  op  thb 
Privy  Council. 

To  the  Most  Reverendt  Right  Reverend^  and  Right  Honourable,  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Bishops,  and  Reverend  the  Clergy  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury,  in  Convocation  assembled,  the  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned 
Priests; 

Shbwbtu  that, 

1.  Whereas  by  the  vows  of  our  ordination  we  are  pledged  ''to  give  our 
faithful  diligence  always  so  to  minister  the  Doctrine  and  Sacramenta  and  the 
Discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Church 
and  Realm  hath  received  the  same,  according  to  the  commandmento  of  God  :" 

2.  And  whereas  of  late  years, 

i.  Contrary  to  the  commandment  of  God, 

ii.  Without  the  consent  of  the  Church, 

iii.  In  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Realm,  as  expressly  confirmed 
by  Magna  Charta  (*'  Let  the  Church  be  free  and  hold  her  righto  and 
liberties  inviolate,"}  and 

iv.  In  direct  contravention  of  the  oft- repeated  disclaimer  by  successive 
Sovereigns  of  all  authority  to  decide  in  controversies  of  faith,  a  power 
has  been  gradually  assumed  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  to  try  purely  spiritual  issues,  and  to 
give  final  decision  in  questions  of  faith  and  doctrine : 
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3.  And  whereas  it  was  publicly  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  chief 
authors  of  the  Act  which  constructed  the  said  Judicial  Committee — vis.. 
Lord  Brougham  and  Bishop  Blomfield — that  it  was  "  framed  without  the  ex- 
pectation of  [ecclesiastical]  . . .  questions  being  brought  before  it,"  and  that 
"the  coutiogency  of  doctrinal  appeals  .  . .  came  into  no  one's  mind  :*' 

4.  And  whereas  from  the  decisions  of  the  said  Court  the  following  results 
have  practically  eosued,  viz., 

i.  That  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Church  of  England  (repeatedly  de- 
clared as  well  by  the  Church  as  by  the  Realm  in  union  with  her)  to  the 
effect  that  she  "  only  departed  from  other  Churches  in  those  particular 
points  wherein  they  were  fallen  both  from  themselves  and  their  ancient 
integrity,  and  from  the  Apostolical  Churches,"  has  been  ignored ;  where- 
by "  some  established  doctrine  or  laudable  practice  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ  has  been  secretly  struck  at,"  the  very  character  of 
the  Church  of  England  for  integrity  and  truthfulness  has  been  sullied, 
and  her  identity  with  the  ancient  Church  of  this  country  and  continuity 
with  the  Primitive  and  Catholic  Church  has  been  seriously  endangered : 
,  ii.  That  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Articles  of 
Religion  has  by  the  same  Court  been  interpreted,  not  by  the  recognised 
canons  of  theological  language,  but  according  to  the  private  views  of 
judges  unversed  in,  or  regardless  of,  ecclesiastical  history  and  theological 
terms ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  new  and  penal  laws  of  stringent  character 
have  in  effect  been  created,  which  the  Court  has  attempted  to  impose  on 
the  clergy  without  the  consent  of  the  Church : 

iii.  That  Priests  denying  Baptismal  Grace,  rejecting  the  Eternity  of  Punish- 
ment, or  tampering  with  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have 
been  upheld,  whereas  others  who  have  maintained  the  Primitive  and 
Catholic  principles  of  the  Church  have  been  condemned,  to  the  encoorage- 
ment  of  unbelief,  and  the  oppression  of  the  Faith : 

5.  And  lastly,  whereas  the  said  Court  has  recently  proceeded  to  the  extent 
of  usurping  spiritual  authority  by  decreeing  the  Suspension  of  a  Priest  from 
preaching  the  Word  of  God  and  administering  the  Sacramenta,  and  per^ 
forming  all  other  duties  of  his  clerical  office : 

Now  therefore  we,  your  Petitioners,  feel  in  conscience  constrained  to  de- 
clare, that  we  are  unable  consistently  with  our  duty  to  God  and  the  Church 
to  adcnowledge  the  authority  in  spiritual  matters  of  the  said  Judicial  Com- 
mittee ;  and  we  humbly  pray  your  Lordships  of  the  Upper,  and  the  Reverend 
the  Clergy  of  the  Lower,  House  to  shield  the  Church  from  such  uncon- 
stitutional interferences  of  the  Civil  Power  in  questions  belonging  to  Spiritual 
Jurisdiction. 


Rbasonb  por  Disobeying,  on  principle,  the  Ecclesiastical  Judg- 
ments OP  the  Judicial  Committer  op  Her  Majesty's 
Priyy  Council. 

L  Because  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  in 
matters  Spiritual,  is  a  virtual  ministering  of  the  "Word  and  Sacraments;" 
and  so  this  Court  contravenes  the  37th  Article  of  Religion,  which  says,  "  We 

five  not  to  our  Princes  the  ministering  either  of  God's  Word  or  of  the 
acraments." 

IL  Because  the  Court  in  question  was  created  without  any  Synodical  as- 
sent or  consent  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  obedience  to  its  decisions  is  a 
virtual  admission  that  the  Secular  Parliament  may  legislate  for  the  Church  in 
matters  affecting  Spiritual  things,  without  the  Church  having  any  voice  in 
such  legislation. 

in.  %ecaiiae  obedience  to  a  Court  thus  created  subordinates  the  Spiritual 
and  Divinely-given  powers  of  the  Clergy  to  the  powers  of  this  world,  degrades 
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the  Church  to  a  mere  department  of  the  State,  and  ignores  the  Divine  basis 
and  supernatural  character  of  Christianity. 

IV.  Because  the  recognition  of  the  Court  in  Spiritual  matters  is  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Canons  of  the  first  four  General  Councils,  which  forbid  an 
appeal,  in  Spiritual  matters,  to  the  Secular  Courts  of  Justice. 

V.  Because  the  recognition  of  the  Court  is  inconsistent  with  the  claims  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  1,  a  part  of  the  Church  Catholic;  2,  reformed 
on  the  principles  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

VI.  Because,  while  Holy  Scripture  directs  that  *<  Spiritual  things  must  be 
spiiittially  discerned,*'  the  Court  in  question  1,  recognises  no  Spiritual  helps 
for  the  decision  of  the  most  solemn  questions ;  2,  avowedly  rejects  all  Chns- 
tian  custom  and  tradition,  as  weU  as  the  testimony  and  authority  of  the 
Church  Catholic ;  3,  avowedly  interprets  the  most  sacred  portions  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  decides  the  most  solemn  questions  of  doctrine  and 
worship,  on  principles  of  mere  human  jurisprudence. 

VII.  Because  the  Court  is  principally,  and  sometimes  exclusively,  composed 
of  laymen,  who  need  not  of  necessity  be  Churchmen,  or  even  Christians,  and 
who  attempt  to  bind,  by  the  particular  view  they  take  of  the  matters  before 
them,  the  teaching  and  action,  not  only  of  the  whole  Episcopate  and  Clergy  of 
England,  but  even  of  the  Synods  of  the  Church. 

VIII.  Because  the  Church  having  no  guarantee  of  the  religions  or  moral 
character  of  the  Judges,  or  of  their  personal  fitness  to  be  Judges,  and  the 
Court  being  irresponsible,  final,  and  a  purely  human  institution,  obedience  to 
the  Court  involves  the  Church  in  responsibihty  for  any  errors  or  heresies 
which  either  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  propounded  by  a  few  falhble 
laymen. 

IX.  Because  obedience  to  the  Court  practically  subordinates  the  Priest  to 
the  People  in  all  matters  related  to  the  Deposit  of  Faith,  and  renders  nuga- 
tory the  powers  of  teaching  committed  by  our  Divine  Lobd  to  the  Christian 
Ministry. 

X.  Because  its  most  recent  judgment  banishes  from  the  Church  of  England 
tome  of  the  "  laudable  practices  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ," 
in  favour  of  which  a  general  reservation  is  specially  made  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

XI.  Because  every  Bishop  or  Priest  who  yields  obedience  to  any  judgment 
of  the  Court  does  what  in  him  lies  to  fasten  upon  the  Church  of  England  the 
responsibility  for  the  heretical  and  anti-Christian  propositions  already  put 
forth  by  the  Court  in  various  previous  judgments,  which  have  practically  de- 
nied the  following  undoubted  Truths  of  the  Gospel : — ^The  certainty,  of  Bap- 
tismal Regeneration,  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  of  the  Inspiration  of  the 
whole  Word  of  God,  and  of  the  Eternal  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 

XII.  Because  the  aforesaid  denial  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  whole  Word  of 
God  sanctioned  by  the  Court,  virtually  destroys  the  certainty  of  all  Divine 
Revelation,  affording,  as  it  does,  a  "  short  and  easy  method  "  to  every  individual, 
wherebv,  by  the  exercise  of  his  mere  private  judgment,  he  may  eliminate  any 
particular  truth  he  dislikes  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

XIII.  Because  some  of  the  judgmenu  of  the  Court  are  in  conflict  with 
each  other. 

XIV.  Because  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Court,  that  every  usage  which 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Rubric  is  prohibited,  is  oppressive,  leads  to  absurd 
eonsequences,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Praver,  and  renders  impossible  the  due  performance  of  Divine  Service. 

XV.  Because  the  Court  has,  in  some  instances,  based  its  decision  upon 
mistaken  assertions  concerning  well-known  facts,  and  has  interpreted  the  doc- 
oments  of  the  Church  in^a  manner  which  is  non-natural,  ridiculous,  and  irre- 
concilable with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  English  Language. 

5.  FtmVs  Church,  Brightoth 
LetU,  1871. 
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G. 

FouRTBBN  Objections  to  the  Constitution,  Powers  and  Mode  op 
Procedure  of  the  existing  Court  op  Final  Appeal. 

I.  Because  the  existence  of  the  Court  infringes  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Church  at  guaranteed  by  Magna  Charta,  and  confirmed  by  numerous 
subsequent  statutes,  is  a  direct  contravention  of  the  preamble  of  the  Statute 
of  Appeals,  and  is  further  opposed  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  Sovereigns  of 
this  realm  at  their  coronation. 

II.  Because  the  Court  has  persistently  sought  to  determine  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  by  giving  an  undue  preponderance  to  the  Articles  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Creeds,  Liturgy,  Offices,  and  Catechism  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

III.  Because  in  one  memorable  decision,  on  the  volume  "  £ssa3Fs  and  Re- 
views," the  ruling  of  the  Court  was  so  distinctly  and  unmistakeably  opposed 
to  the  mind  of  the  Church  and  to  the  Faith  of  Christ,  that  it  was  found  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  to  interfere  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  Court's  decision,  and  to  pronounce  the  volume  to 
be  heretical,  the  authors  of  which  escaped  condemnation  from  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

IV.  Because  in  its  origin,  constitution,  and  functions,  the  Court  is  vir- 
tually identical  with  and  a  reproduction  of  the  High  Commission  Court, 
which  after  a  short  and  tyrannical  career  was  (as  well  as  all  other  Courts  and 
Commissions  of  like  nature)  declared  ''  illegal  and  pernicious"  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

y.  Because  matters  of  fact,  in  criminal  causes  involving  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, are  determined  by  the  Court  without  the  assistance  of  a  jury,  whereby 
grievous  miscarriages  of  justice  may  occur,  and  in  one  instance,  the  S.  Alban  s 
appeal,  did  occur.  i 

Yl.  Because,  in  penal  suits,  the  Court  permits  accused  jiersons,  e.  g.  in  the 
S.  Alban's  case,  to  be  interrogated  with  a  view  to  their  criminating  themselves, 
and  has  even  assisted  in  such  interrogations. 

VII.  Because  the  members  of  the  Court  are  chosen  ad  hoc  by  a  member  of 
the  existing  government ;  and  the  Court  thereby  contravenes  all  the  tradi- 
tional safeguards  of  the  administration  of  English  law,  and  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  used  as  the  tool  of  a  political  party. 

VIII.  Because  the  original  promoters  of  the  Court  have  left  on  record  their 
solemn  asseverations  that  the  Court  was  never  intended  by  its  framers  to  de- 
cide purely  spiritual  questions. 

IX..  Because  the  Rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  not  drawn 
up  by  lawyers,  or  on  legal  principles,  and  are  therefore  unsuited  to  the  process 
of  strict  legal  interpretation. 

X.  Because  it  has  been  reported  by  a  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Convocation  of  the  Provmce  of  Canterbury  "  that  the  Judicial  Committee 
have  so  interpreted  the  Articles  and  Formularies  as  in  some  instances  to  put  a 
sense  upon  them  which  is  new  and  strange  to  the  Church." 

XI.  Because  the  existence  of  the  Court  has  been  found  to  encourase  the 
employment  of  common  paid  informers,  whose  unsupported  testimony  has  in 
one  notable  instance  lately  (contrary  to  all  English'  principles  of  procedure) 
been  accepted  in  preference  to  the  distinct  contradictory  testimony  of  several 
other  and  respectable  witnesses. 

XII.  Because  the  decisions  of  the  Court  are  inoperative  except  as  regards 
the  individual  before  it,  and  so  are  of  no  public  utility,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  affords  persecuting  associations  an  opportunity  of  harassing  individuals ; 
thus  the  Court  appears  to  be  at  one  ana  the  same  time,  oppressive  to  indi- 
viduals, and  impotent  in  its  relation  to  the  general  body  of  those  whom  it 
pretends  to  direct. 

XIII.  Because  every  decision  of  the  Court  hitherto  given  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  ritual,  instead  of  settling  any  disputed  point,  has  been  in  fact  a 
source  of  heartburning  and  strife  to  the  Church  at  large,  so  that  the  Court 
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hss  really  become  a  standing  misfortune,  useful  only  as  a  weapon  of  party 
warfiire. 

XIY.  Because  the  members  of  the  Court  have  for  the  most  part  no  special 
training  or  qualification  for  deciding  the  questions  brought  before  them ;  and 
it  has  happened,  and  may  often  happen,  that  they  know  less  of  the  subject- 
matter  before  them  than  the  parties  between  whom  they  decide. 

E.  S.  G. 


Rbmonstbancb  op  the  Clbroy. 
To  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England, 

We,  the  undersigned  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  hereby  offer  our 
aolemn  remonstrance  against  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  **  Hebbert  v.  Purchas." 

Without  referring  to  all  the  points  involved  in  this  Judgment,  we  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  considerations  touching  the  position  of  the  Minister 
during  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  at  the  Holy  Communion: — 

1.  That  the  Rubrics  affecting  this  particular  question  having  been  diversely 
observed  ever  since  they  were  framed,  the  Judicial  Committee  has  given  to 
these  Rubrics  a  restrictive  interpretation  condemnatory  of  a  usage  which  has 
continuously  existed  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  for  many  years 
widely  prevailed. 

2.  That  this  decision  is  opposed  to  the  comprehensive  spirit  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  and  thus  tends  to  narrow  the  Churcn  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  sect. 

3.  That  this  restriction  will  press  very  unfairly  upon  a  large  body  of  Clergy 
who  have  never  attempted,  by  resort  to  law  or  otherwise,  to  abridge  the  liberty 
of  those  whose  practice  differs  from  their  own. 

4.  That  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  a  decision  so  painful  as  this  is  to  the 
consciences  of  those  whom  it  affects  might  involve  the  gravest  consequences 
to  a  large  number  of  the  Clergy,  and  lead  to  results  most  disastrous  to  the 
EsUblished  Church. 

On  these  grounds,  although  many  of  us  are  not  personally  affected  by  the 
Judgment,  we  earnestly  trust  that  your  Lordships  will  abstain  from  acting 
upon  this  decision,  and  thus  preserve  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  Church  of 
England. 


Lay  Memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

To   the  Right  Honourable   W.  E.   Gladstone,   MP.,  First  Lord  of  the 

Treasury,  4"C. 

We,  the  undersigned  Laymen,  Communicants  of  the  Church  of  Englandt 
deeply  deplore  the  recent  Decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  Case  of  Hebbert  v.  Purchas. 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  Judgment,  which  has  called  forth  a  Remon- 
strance to  the  Bishops  already  signed  by  upwards  of  Four  Thousand  Five 
Hundred  Clergy,  cannot  be  enforced  without  the  most  disastrous  con- 
seanences. 

inasmuch,  also,  as  this  is  not  the  only  Decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee 

a  which  a  large  number  of  Clergy  and  Laity  have  been  aggrieved ;  but  above 
i  because  we  cannot  conscientiously  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  in  matters  spiritual— we  respectfully  request  that  steps  may  be 
taken  to  relieve  the  Church  of  England  from  that  state  of  confusion  wnich 
bat  been  produced  by  the  Constitution  and  Decisions  of  the  said  Court. 
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K. 

Opinions  op  Bishop  Bloiipibld   and  Lord  Brougham   on  the 

Power  op  the  Judicial  Committbb  to  decide  in  Appeal 

ON  Spiritual  Matters. 

"Lord  Broughftm,  the  chief  author  of  the  Act  in  questioiiy  [3  and  4 
Will.  IV.  41 J  gave  his  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  legislative  blunder 
which  occurred  in  submitting  ecclesiastical  appeals  to  the  Judicial  Committee, 
when  he  thus  subsequently  addressed  the  House  of  Lords :  '  He  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  had  been  framed 
wi^ut  the  expectation  of  [ecclesiastical]  questions  ....  being  brought  be- 
fore it.  It  was  created  for  the  consideration  of  a  totally  different  class  of 
cases.'  ....  The  late  Bishop  Blomfield  also  added  his  testimony  to  that  of 
Lord  Brougham,  in  declaring  that  the  transfer  of  spiritual  appeals  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  was  caused  by  a  mistake  and  accident. 
The  words  of  that  venerated  prelate,  when  speaking  of  the  creation  of  this 
new  tribunal,  were,  that  the  '  question  of  doctrinal  appeals  was  not  alluded 
to ;'  and  he  added,  that '  the  contingency  of  such  an  appeal  came  into  no  one's 
mind.'  His  Lordship's  testimony  moreover  on  this  subject  derives  all  the 
more  weight  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  both  Commissions  which, 
in  1831  and  1832,  ....  had  reported  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  ap- 
peals."— The  Sword  and  the  Keys,  or  the  Civil  Power  in  relation  to  the  Church, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Joyce.    Bitington$.     1869. 


Opinion  op  Bishop  Blompield  on  the  Incompetence  op  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  to  hear  Appeals  in  Spiritual  Matters. 

"  I  proceed  to  state  some  reasons  why  I  think  the  Judicial  Committee  is 
not  altogether  a  competent  tribunal  for  the  determination  of  such  [doctrinal] 
questions.  1.  The  judges  are  exclusively  laymen.  2.  Some  of  them,  possibly  a 
majority,  may  not  only  not  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  may 
entertain  opinions  diametrically  opposite  to  the  Church's  doctrine.  3.  Putting 
aside  the  question  whether  the  Judicial  Committee  can  be  considered  as  pro- 
perly a  Church  Tribunal,  I  proceed  to  speak  4.  of  \t%incompeteney.  I  am  loth 
to  use  that  word,  but  1  find  it  difficult  to  employ  any  word  which  shall  not  be 
capable  of  an  offensive  meaning,  and  I  must  speak  the  truth  ....  I  object, 
then,  to  that  tribunal  on  the  ground  that  its  members  are  not  competent  judges 
of  such  spiritual  questions  as  are  likely  to  be  submitted  to  their  decision  .  .  . 
[Again]  Every  decision  of  a  point  of  doctrine  by  the  Judicial  Committee  would 
form  ....  a  precedent.  Such  precedents  settle,  or  modify,  the  law ;  and  at 
last  become  law  themselves.  But  it  is  ...  •  impossible  ....  that  they 
can  give  any  decision  upon  a  question  which  turns  upon  a  point  of  doctrine 
without  affecting  to  some  extent  the  doctrine  itself.  ....  In  cases  involving 

Suestions  of  doctrine,  the  judges  who  are  ultimately  to  decide  them,  may  by 
egrees  alter,  or  modify  the  Uws  which  relate  to  them.  But,  then,  they  are 
not  versed  in  divinity  .....  and  the  decision  of  purely  spiritual  questions 
should  be  left  to  spiritual  judges— not  merely  ecclesiastical,  but  spiritual 
judges." — Speech  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Bill 
relying  to  Appealsfrom  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.    Felhwes.    1850. 
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SCHOLASTICISM. 


TF  any  one  should  desire  to  measure  the  force  of  the 
-■"  revolution  in  opinion,  taste,  and  feeling  which 
separates  us  from  the  last  century,  he  could  hardly 
perhaps  do  so  more  simply  than  by  comparing  the 
estimate  formed  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  best 
writers  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  that  which  is 
now  cvurent  among  ourselves*  Viewed  firom  our 
present  standing-point,  the  account  of  the  Middle 
Ages  given  by  an  historian  like  Bobertson  is  not  so 
much  inadequate  as  simply  and  purely  entertaining. 
We  read  it,  almost  as  we  should  read  the  travels  of 
a  Chinaman  in  Europe,  for  the  delightful  naivetS  of 
its  remarks,  for  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  effect 
produced  by  a  new  society  on  the  mind  of  a  total 
stranger,  and  for  the  odd  contrast  between  occa- 
sional penetration  and  acuteness  and  the  profoimd 
ignorance  which  the  work,  as  a  whole,  reveals.  To 
Kobertson  modem  history  began  with  Charles  V,  and 
Bobertson  faithfully  represents  the  public  opinion  of 
his  day. 

Of  the  other  side  of  the  picture  I  need  scarcely 
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stop  to  remind  you.  The  prominence  of  mediaevalism 
in  art,  in  literature,  in  opinion,  is  among  the  most 
patent  facts  of  the  day. 

And  this  reaction  of  feeling,  which  has  drawn  us 
of  late  years  so  strongly  towards  the  Middle  Ages, 
is  but  one  phase  of  the  transformation  which  has 
passed  upon  Europe  as  a  whole,  and  of  which  we 
often  speak — not  very  accurately — as  the  working 
out  of  the  great  French  Revolution.  The  truth  is, 
perhaps,  rather  that  the  French  Revolution  itself  is 
but  the  most  striking  expression  of  a  movement 
which  has  brought  into  vogue  a  new  cycle  of  ideas, 
and  has  cast  discredit  upon  principles  which  from 
the  sixteenth  century  downwards  had  been  accepted 
as  the  basis  of  society. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprising  that  the  genera- 
tion which  arose  after  the  French  Revolution  should 
have  turned  instinctively  to  the  annals  of  an  earlier 
time.  If  the  maxims  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
to  be  no  longer  accepted  as  a  law,  if  the  structure 
of  European  society,  the  framework  of  European 
politics  which  dated  from  that  great  epoch,  were 
at  last  to  be  questioned,  shaken,  and  in  great  part 
destroyed — ^what  enquiry  so  natiuul  as  one  which 
would  reveal  the  state  of  society  before  the  sixteenth 
century  had  inaugurated  a  new  order  of  things  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  the  chronological  position  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  coming  immediately  before  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  makes  them  of  especial  interest 
to  us.  An  age  which  has  made  it  its  peculiar  work 
to  recast  for  living  use  every  institution  on  which 
the  rust  of  the  past  had  gathered,  must  turn  with 


peculiar  interest  to  the  annals  of  a  time  when  an 
earlier  civilization  worked  out  upon  its  own  soil  the 
problem  of  a  free  government,  and  evolved  out  of  the 
chaos  of  early  feudalism  the  great  principles  of  order, 
of  nationality,  and  of  law. 

From  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  moreover,  the 
Middle  Ages  have  an  especial  interest  for  us,  who 
have  seen  the  results  of  the  Reformation  brought 
front  to  front  for  the  first  time  with  a  new  order  of 
ideas  which  does  not  derive  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  owes  no  homage  to  the  Reformers. 
Cast  upon  such  a  time,  our  choice  at  least  is  clear. 
An  appeal  to  the  sixteenth  century  will  avail  us  but 
little  now.  We  must  cast  ourselves  in  a  larger  and 
more  catholic  spirit  on  the  past,  or  we  must  move 
under  new  lights  into  an  unseen  and  shadowy  ftiture. 
And  therefore,  of  the  whole  paat,  excepting  always 
the  very  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  the  so-called 
Middle  Ages  are  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian  at  this 
hour  the  most  fiill  of  interest.  For  the  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  while  it  was  far  enough  removed 
from  the  ApostoUc  type,  was  yet  untouched  by  the 
rude  hand  of  revolution.  It  had  grown  with  a  con- 
tinuous growth ;  it  had  learnt  to  adapt  itself,  with 
even  a  fatal  flexibility,  to  the  society  in  which  it  had 
been  planted ;  and  it  has  become  to  us,  with  all  its 
faults,  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  instance  which 
the  coiurse  of  history  affords  of  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  adapt  herself  to  a  state  of  society  the 
most  opposite  to  that  for  which  she  was  originally 
formed. 

But,  in  truth,  whatever  our  point  of  view,  from 
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whatever  sid^  we  regard  the  intellectual  life  of  our 
day,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  assign  reasons  why 
the  Middle  Ages  should  at  this  hour  be  attracting 
a  share  of  attention  which  they  have  never  yet 
attracted  since  they  fell  themselves,  spent  in  power 
and  weighted  with  corruption,  before  the  forces  of  a 
younger  world. 

What  is  really  surprising  is,  that  all  that  has  of 
late  been  thought  and  said  and  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Middle  Ages  should  have  availed  so  little 
to  make  us  really  familiar  with  mediaeval  modes 
of  thought.  It  is  still  true,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done  of  late  years,  that  upon  the  very 
groimd  on  which  we  stand,  in  the  very  University 
of  which  we  are  members,  there  was  acted  out  a 
most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  it. 

We  have  learnt,  indeed,  to  recognize  at  a  glance 
the  grotesque  energy,  the  playful  waywardness,  the 
grim  independence  of  mediaeval  art ;  we  have  learnt, 
at  least  some  of  us,  the  bold  outlines  of  mediaeval 
history,  and  some  of  its  chief  actors  are  cherished 
by  us  with  a  veneration  as  familiar  as  belongs  to 
any  historic  names ;  but  of  the  great  stream  of 
mediaeval  thought,  of  that  which  underlies  the  his- 
tory, and  finds  a  partial  expression  in  the  Art  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  are  still  strangely  ignorant.  We 
have  still  no  history  of  mediaeval  literature  as  a 
whole ;  and  the  best  history  of  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy itself  is  written  with  the  pert  self-assurance 
of  a  prizeman  of  the  French  Academy. 

The  history  of  mediaeval  thought  is,  in  short,  a 


aulgect  in  which  many  feel  an  interest,  on  which  few 
can  daim  to  be  informed.  And  this  circumstance 
may,  I  hope,  excuse  me  for  bringing  before  you,  in 
a  somewhat  more  public  manner,  a  few  remarks 
which  I  should  naturally  have  made  to  the  attend- 
ants on  my  private  Lectiu*e8,  now  that  I  am  entering 
with  them  on  the  study  of  the  mediaeval  history  of 
the  English  Church. 

That  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  activity  existed 
in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
no  one  can  question  who  has  cast  the  most  casual 
glance  upon  the  literary  records  of  the  time.  The 
mere  feet,  so  amply  evidenced,  that  30,000  students 
were  once  congregated  within  the  walls  of  this  very 
University  town,  and  congregated,  it  would  seem,  for 
the  most  part  not  with  the  hope  of  a  d^ree,  and  of 
consequent  privilege  and  advancement,  but  simply  in 
order  to  acquire  the  current  learning  of  the  day — 
this  fact,  which  is  but  the  repetition  of  one  which 
was  common  to  all  the  great  mediseval  Universities, 
may  suffice  to  shew  how  widely  the  thirst  of  learning 
was  diffiised,  in  spite  of  the  general  rudeness  of  a 
society  in  which  it  was  a  rare  accomplishment  for 
a  lay  noble  to  be  able  to  sign  his  name. 

Nor  was  this  intellectual  activity  of  the  kind 
which  seems,  in  our  own  day,  most  naturally  to 
spring  up  wherever  civilized  society  establishes  itself 
upon  a  new  soil.  It  was  not  the  impatience  to 
acquire  useful  knowledge,  which  diffiises  a  shallow 
education  over  the  largest  possible  area ;  it  was,  at 
least  to  many  men,  an  awakening  to  intellectual  life, 
and  a  craving  for  a  solution  of  some  of  the  deepest 
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problems  that  can  be  presented  to  the  human  mind. 
Those  vast  tomes  of  the  Schoohnen,  which  we  regard 
with  so  distant  a  respect,  not  only  bespeak  an 
amount  of  literary  toil,  rare  in  the  most  cultivated 
times,  but  give  evidence  of  a  precision  of  thought 
and  of  a  subtlety  of  logical  analysis  which  may  . 
challenge  a  comparison  with  the  best  works  of  the 
best  ages  of  philosophy. 

Yet  no  one  can  take  up,  even  in  the  most  cursory 
manner,  a  voliune  of  some  great  Schoolman,  without 
being  aware  that  if  it  exhibits  intellectual  qualities 
of  no  common  order,  it  seems  separated  from  the 
rest  of  literature  by  some  impassable  barrier.  It  may 
be  curious,  it  may  be  acute,  it  may  be  even  wonder- 
ful as  an  eflfort  of  the  human  mind ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible, somehow,  to  bring  ourselves  into  harmony 
with  it.  We  seem  almost,  at  times,  to  be  reading  the 
philosophy  of  another  race  of  beings. 

In  speaking  thus  I  am  of  course  describing  the 
sensations  produced  upon  one  of  us  on  taking  up 
for  the  first  time  a  volume,  for  instance,  of  that  most 
mediaeval  of  all  mediaeval  writers,  the  Subtle  Doctor, 
Duns  Scotus.  And  partly,  no  doubt,  the  impression 
it  produces  is  simply  that  which  is  produced  upon 
any  one  who  takes  up  for  the  first  time  an  entirely 
new  subject.  But  yet,  after  all  allowance,  it  is,  I 
think,  clear  to  every  one  that  the  writings  of  th6 
Schoolmen  are  distinguished  by  marked  and  pecuUar 
features  from  every  other  literature  with  which  we 
are  at  all  faiifiiliar. 

To  the  question,  in  what  this  peculiarity  consists, 
I  shall  venture  to-day  to  attempt  a  partial  answer ; 
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and  it  is  one  which  I  believe  is  best  considered 
by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
mediaeval  letters  rose. 

Haureau,  in  his  history  of  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, discusses,  not  imnaturally,  at  some  length,  the 
question.  What  is  scholastic  philosophy?  And  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  no  better  definition 
can  be  given  than  that  scholastic  philosophy  is  the 
philosophy  which  was  taught  in  the  Schools.  This 
reminds  one  certainly  of  the  kindred  definition  of 
a  modem  poet — that  poetry  is  vei'se.  It  sounds, 
in  short,  like  a  definition  of  the  thing  by  its  acci- 
dents. And  yet,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  facts 
by  the  light  of  history,  we  see  that  there  is  really 
more  in  it  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Logically,  the 
definition  may  be  poor  enough  ;  but  it  points  to  an 
historical  fact  which  contains  the  key  to  the  very 
peculiarities  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  which  it 
might  be  hard  to  embrace  in  the  limits  of  a  rigorous 
definition.  Scholastic  philosophy  is,  in  fact,  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  ScholcB : — ^in  other  words,  the  phi- 
losophy which  created  the  Universities  of  Europe  ; 
which  was  fostered  in  turn  by  the  Universities ;  and 
which  found  in  the  Universities  its  most  enduring 
stronghold. 

When  the  Empire  of  the  West  was  broken  up  by 
the  establishment  of  the  barbarian  kingdoms,  almost 
the  first  act  of  the  conquerors,  when  once  fairly  esta- 
blished on  the  soil  of  their  new  land,  was  to  adopt 
the  religion,  and,  with  it,  some  portion  of  the  civili- 
zation of  the  conquered.  But  the  difficulty  of  which 
we  have  had  such  large  experience  in  modem  times^ 
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of  engrafting  upon  the  habits  of  a  young  and  half- 
barbarous  race  the  manners,  the  mode  of  life,  the 
education,  the  whole  civilization,  in  short,  of  an  ancient 
and  cultivated  people,  was  felt  also  in  the  new  king- 
doms which  planted  themselves  on  the  fallen  Empire. 
It  was  found  then,  as  it  has  been  found  since,  that 
the  abrupt  introduction  of  a  high  culture  and  a 
gentle  life  among  a  people  accustomed  but  yesterday 
to  the  forest  and  to  the  sword,  enervates  the  barbarian 
without  civilizing  the  man  ;  and  that  nations  whose 
misfortune  it  has  been  to  be  thus  prematurely  forced, 
have  borne  for  awhile  the  glitter  of  their  mimic 
triimiphs,  and  have  then  sunk  for  ever. 

It  was,  of  course,  on  the  first  wave  of  the  conquerors 
that  these  unhappy  influences  told  in  all  their  force. 
The  Ostrogoths,  the  Visigoths,  the  Burgimdians  Ro- 
manized in  all  externals  more  rapidly  than  those 
who  followed  them.  They  became  Christians  also 
more  early  ;  but  they  became  Ariana  In  both  cases, 
the  secular  and  the  religious,  the  same  deep-planted 
weakness  was  in  fault  They  did  not  assimilate  the 
life  they  copied.  The  external  form  was  there  ;  the 
outward  polish  of  the  old  Roman  world,  the  polity 
and  the  ritual  of  a  Church ;  but  the  vital  energy 
was  deficient;  they  had  caught  the  spirit  neither 
of  the  Roman  nor  the  Christian  life. 

They  perished  from  the  face  of  Europe,  but  they 
had  done  the  work  of  tempering  and  adapting  the 
Roman  civilization  more  nearly  to  the  wants  of  the 
rude  tribes  who  attempted  to  make  it  their  inhe- 
ritance. The  Catholic  Frank,  when  he  subdued  the 
Burgundian  and  the  Visigoth,  became  less  Roman 
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than  either ;  but  what  he  did  adopt  from  the  older 
world  he  made  more  thoroughly  his  own.  Yet  even 
here  the  depressing  influence  of  the  traditions  of  an 
older  world  was  felt.  The  Frank  and  the  Saxon 
knew  no  modes  of  government  but  those  of  the  forest 
and  the  forum.  The  first  had  come  simply  to  an 
end,  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances,  when  they 
exchanged  their  half-nomad  life  for  the  government 
of  an  old  and  settled  coimtry.  On  the  second,  there- 
fore, on  the  old  Roman  law,  and  the  old  imperial 
traditions,  they  attempted  to  build  their  polity.  It 
was,  of  course,  in  many  essential  respects  wholly 
imsuited  to  their  circiunstances ;  and  hence  their 
repeated  failures  to  establish  a  lasting  government ; 
until  at  last,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  broken  into  a  hxmdred  frag- 
ments, crystallized  itself  anew  as  it  were  on  the  pure 
feudal  type,  and  a  new  society  spiang  into  being, 
no  longer  encumbered  with  unwieldy  and  impracti- 
cable traditions,  but  yet  deriving  from  the  imperial 
past  just  so  much  as  it  was  able  healthily  to  employ, 
without  cramping  its  energies  and  fettering  its  own 
free  movement. 

In  recapitulating  these  facts  I  have  seemed,  pro- 
bably, to  deviate  from  my  proper  subject.  But  in 
fact,  such  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  body  politic 
is  necessary  to  an  imderstanding  of  the  intellectual 
history  of  the  time.  The  one  is  almost  a  precise 
counterpart  of  the  other.  In  literature,  as  in  politics, 
three  chief  periods  are  to  be  plainly  distinguished 
fix>m  each  other.  In  the  first,  of  which  a  man  like 
Sidonius  Apollinaris   is   perhaps  a  fair  expression, 
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everything  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  Lower  Empire 
—-cultivated,  affected,  feeble  to  the  last  degree.  In  the 
second,  which  is  represented  by  such  men  as  Gregory 
the  Great,  as  Bede,  and  Alcuin,  and  Erigena,  the  basis 
of  all  learning  is  still  the  same ;  the  same  writers 
are  studied ;  the  same  authorities,  as  a  whole,  are 
appealed  to.  But  there  are  traces,  withal,  that  in 
times  of  comparative  quiet  the  influence  of  the  East 
had  told.  The  Fathers  too  had  inspired  a  taste  for 
the  study  of  Neo-Platonism  ;  and  it  was  through 
this  channel  that  the  daring  speculations  of  Erigena 
arose  to  startle  an  age  which  was  imable  either  to 
emulate  or  to  answer  them. 

But  speaking  more  generally,  there  is  a  freedom  of 
handling  imknown  to  the  earlier  time  ;  the  writing 
is  more  simple,  the  thought  more  true  and  just,  and 
men  here  and  there  are  found,  like  Alcuin,  to  declare 
that  the  science  of  sciences  is  philosophy — a  senti- 
ment which  in  the  fifth  centiuy  would  have  simply 
been  impossible,  and  which  seems  to  be  prophetic  of 
the  great  philosophical  movement  which  was  to  follow. 
Nevertheless,  the  intellectual  movement  of  this  second 
period,  which  culminates  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne, 
itself  shared  the  fate  of  Charlemagne's  political  fabric. 
In  the  close  of  the  ninth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  a  dense  darkness  seems  to  have  settled 
more  than  once  on  the  mind  of  Western  Europe,  and 
when  it  is  removed  we  find  ourselves  in  the  light  of 
a  new  day ;  we  find  that  new  intellectual  impulses 
are  at  work,  which  are  destined  before  long  to  eflTect 
a  revolution  as  remarkable  as  any  which  the  history 
of  the  human  mind  records. 
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The  controversy  of  Lanfranc  with  Berengar  on  tl>e 
subject  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist  has  justly  been 
considered  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  new  period. 
Lanfiunc  marks  his  own  sense  of  the  unusual  mode 
in  which  Berengar  had  conducted  the  controversy, 
when  he  reproaches  him  with  desiring  "  relictis  sacris 
auctoritatibus  ad  dialecticam  confiigium  facere/'  But 
he  follows  himself  in  the  same  steps ;  he  no  longer 
attempts,  like  a  theologian  of  the  previous  period,  to 
bear  down  his  adversary  with  the  dead  weight  of 
authority,  but  he  answers  dialectic  with  dialectic, 
and  argues  a  point  of  theology  upon  the  basis  of  pure 
reason.  What  Lanfranc  had  done  reluctantly,  and 
as  it  were  by  accident,  his  disciple  Anselm  did  with 
the  whole  soul  of  a  philosopher ;  and  from  that  time 
the  scholastic  philosophy  took  firm  root  in  Eiurope. 

The  transformation  which  thus  passed  on  the  in- 
tellectual education  of  the  Western  world  is  one  of 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  magni- 
tude. It  was  an  exchange  of  education  by  a  dead 
literature  for  education  by  a  living  philosophy.  In 
the  mere  externals  of  teaching  the  revolution  was 
visible  to  the  whole  world.  The  old  cathedral  and 
monastic  schools,  valuable  for  their  store  of  manu- 
scripts, and  capable  at  the  worst  of  affording  a  plain 
instruction  in  grammar,  were  deserted  for  the  new 
schools,  which  under  the  name  of  Universities  arose 
in  Italy,  and  France,  and  England.  If  the  study 
of  the  day  was  to  be,  not  the  ancient  authors 
but  a  living  philosophy,  the  primary  need  was 
not  an  ample  store  of  manuscripts,  but  the  last 
and  most  celebrated  teacher.     Therefore  it  became 
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necessary  that  students,  instead  of  being  scattered 
among  the  numerous  monastic  and  cathedral  schools, 
should  be  assembled  at  a  few  great  centres,  where 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  pupils  could  have 
access  to  the  lessons  of  the  few  men  who  had  caught 
the  ear  of  their  dav,  and  could  advance  the  science 
which  they  taught.  A  corresponding  necessity  pressed 
upon  the  teachers  themselvea  Anselm  himself  at 
Bee  found  it  almost  impossible  to  receive  the  num- 
bers who  came  to  him  for  instruction  ;  in  the  next 
generation  a  teacher  of  Anselm's  celebrity  would 
have  been  driven  perforce  to  the  new  University  of 
Paris,  where  alone  at  that  time  accommodation  could 
be  found  for  the  growing  concourse  of  students. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  education  of  Europe  thus 
came  to  be  conducted  at  a  few  great  centres  of 
learning  must  in  itself  have  had  an  incalculable 
effect  in  awakening  a  new  intellectual  life,  in  giving 
current  to  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  in  strength- 
ening that  sense  of  unity  of  which  the  Church  was 
the  highest  expression,  but  which  had  been  griev- 
ously impaired  by  the  calamities  of  the  two  preceding 
centuriea  But  the  change  was  a  far  deeper  one  than 
is  implied  in  this  external  alteration. 

Among  all  the  various  kinds  of  education  which 
have  ever  been  employed,  two  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  enjoyed  a  clear  pre-eminence.  I  mean  education 
by  language,  and  education  by  philosophy.  It  was 
between  these  two  that  the  struggle  lay  in  that 
revival  of  learning  which  I  have  coupled  with  the 
names  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm. 

The  traditions  of  the  past  were   on  the  whole  in 
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favour  of  language ;  the  impetus  of  the  new  move- 
ment had  come  from  philosophy.  Yet  the  study  of 
the  Latin  language  received  a  new  stimulus,  and  the 
Latin  perhaps  of  Malmesbiuy,  certainly  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  is  superior  to  anything  which  can  be 
quoted  through  the  long  tract  of  a  thousand  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  th  e  Western  Em- 
pire and  the  revival  of  classical  letters.  But  the 
stimulus  was  simply  indirect,  derived  at  second-hand 
from  the  genuine  awakening  of  philosophical  en- 
quiry ;  and  when  two  generations  had  passed,  the 
study  of  language  was  found  to  decline  again  with 
a  rapidity  which  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  the  ad- 
vancing strides  of  philosophy.  At  last,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  the  golden  age  of  scholas- 
ticism, it  was  found  necessary  to  decree,  within  this 
very  University,  that  the  man  who  maintained  that 
ego  currit  was  good  granunar  should  be  deprived  of 
his  Master's  gown. 

And,  in  fact,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  intellectual 
movement  of  that  day  was  only  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, no  other  termination  of  the  struggle  was  really 
possible.  All  nations,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  have 
ever  achieved  a  really  great  literatiwe,  have  passed, 
at  one  time  or  another,  through  a  course  of  philo- 
sophical training.  It  was  on  philosophy  that  Athens 
was  formed :  it  was  through  philosophy  that  Rome 
achieved  success  in  the  only  department  of  literature 
where  she  reigns  original  and  supreme.  Arabia, 
Lidia,  and  even  China,  I  presume,  bear  witness  to 
the  same  great  law,  that  without  a  philosophical 
training  no  nation  has  ever  yet  attained  to  a  high 
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and  lasting  eminence  in  the  world  of  letters.  And 
there  is  a  sufficiently  obvious  reason  why  the  study 
of  philosophy  should  be  better  adapted,  as  a  general 
rule,  than  the  study  of  language  to  an  early  stage 
in  the  intellectual  career  of  a  natioa  Language,  in 
fact,  imparts  its  higher  lessons  by  an  indirect  teach- 
ing ;  and  so  far  as  it  calls  out  the  higher  reasoning 
powers,  it  does  so  by  appealing  to  a  fine  sense  of 
diflPerence,  to  a  certain  delicacy  of  analysis,  which 
presupposes  a  rather  wide  reading,  and  a  cultivation 
of  general  taste.  And  this  may  often  fail  to  be  found 
in  societies,  where  on  the  other  hand  there  is  great 
intellectual  energy,  and  perhaps  an  impetuous  impa- 
tience of  small  and  delicate  resulta  Philosophy,  on 
the  contrary,  goes  directly  to  her  point,  and  confronts 
the  intellect,  very  early  in  its  training,  with  the  great 
problems  upon  which  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  bent 
with  the  most  absorbing  gaze. 

To  the  strong,  irregular  impetuosity  of  the  Middle 
Ages  such  a  study  had  charms  which  were  irre- 
sistible ;  and  it  brought  with  it  at  the  same  time  a 
disciplme,  but  for  which  the  awakened  intellect  of 
Europe  might  to  all  appearance  have  dwindled  away 
into  the  sickly  gracefulness  of  the  Troubadour. 

Thus  then  the  victory  fell  to  the  side  of  philosophy  ; 
and  the  victory,  once  gained,  was  no  transient  or  par- 
tial triumph.  Through  two  eventful  centuries,  which 
witnessed,  as  they  passed,  the  formation  of  national- 
ities, the  establishment  of  representative  government, 
the  birth  of  vernacular  literature,  and  the  grand 
climacteric  of  ecclesiastical  power,  the  philosophy  of 
the  Schools  held  on  its  way,  not  only  commanding 
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"with  an  undisputed  sway  the  intellect  of  tliose  rest- 
less times,  but  elaborating  its  system,  extending  its 
influence,  and  drawing  into  its  service  some  of  the 
highest  minds  that  the  Christian  world  has  produced 
For  two  centuries  longer,  though  spent  in  vital  energy^ 
it  continued  to  rule  on,  till  with  the  fifteenth  century 
came  the  resistless  onslaught,  which  with  the  revival 
of  classical  letters  broke  for  ever  the  spell  of  its  do- 
minion. 

We  return  to  the  question,  What  was  the  scho* 
lastic  philosophy  ?  We  have  seen  that,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  it  was  the  philosophy  which  arose  among 
the  nations  of  Western  Christendom,  when  they  had 
80  far  thro^Ti  oflP  the  weight  which  the  traditions  of 
Imperial  Rome  had  imposed  as  to  be  able  to  think 
for  themselves,  without  feeling  at  every  moment 
bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  an  authority  which 
they  dared  not  gainsay.  We  have  seen,  also,  that 
the  introduction  of  this  philosophy  was  a  great  intel- 
lectual revolution ;  involving  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  system  of  mental  training  then  prevalent,  by 
which  the  discipline  of  a  Uving  school  of  thought 
was  substituted  for  the  dry  and  tasteless  study  of 
the  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire.  But  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  change  effected,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  was  but  the  educa- 
tional and  learned  phase  of  a  yet  wider  movement, 
which  consisted  in  so  far  throwing  off  the  traditions 
of  ancient  Rome,  as  to  build  up  with  the  bold  hand 
of  freedom  an  entirely  new  form  of  government ;  to 
establish  new  relations  between  the  various  king- 
doms which  still  owned  a  shadowy  allegiance  to  the 
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Empire  ;  and  to  express  the  new  forms  of  national 
life  in  a  new  school  of  art,  and  before  long  in  a  new 
and  vernacular  literature.  And  in  every  case  the 
great  primary  condition  by  which  these  changes  are 
governed,  that  which  has  made  them  possible  at 
all,  that  which  governs  their  direction  when  made,  is 
this — ^that  the  authority  of  ancient  tradition  has  been 
just  so  far  thrown  off  as  to  make  the  free  movement 
possible.  In  politics,  for  example,  men  no  longer 
attempt,  as  under  the  rule  of  the  Visigoths,  to  keep 
up  the  old  Roman  magistracies,  and  to  govern  a  new 
society  with  all  the  machinery  of  an  old :  they  no 
longer  attempt,  like  Charlemagne,  to  restore  the  old 
Empire  in  its  completeness,  trusting  by  altered  modes 
of  administration  to  adapt  it  to  modem  usea  They 
have  learnt  a  bolder  course.  They  form  for  themselves 
a  polity  in  which  much  may  be  traced  to  Rome,  but 
of  which  the  leading  principles  are  essentially  their 
own,  the  expression  of  their  own  wants,  and  of  their 
own  political  ideas.  In  philosophy  it  is  just  the  same. 
And  the  school  of  Alcuin  is  in  precisely  the  same 
stage  of  half-emancipation  from  the  past  as  is  the 
government  of  his  imperial  master. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  condition  which 
it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind.  Compared  with  the 
ages  which  had  preceded  it,  the  emancipation  of  the 
eleventh  century  is  a  marvel  But  the  freedom 
which  it  enjoyed  was  relative  and  not  absolute.  In 
the  first  place,  we  find  that  the  Middle  Ages  were 
profoundly  unconscious  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
had  deviated  from  the  past.  They  reared  up  the 
fabric  of  nationality,  and  bowed  all  the  while,  with 
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a  vague  but  respectful  homage,  before  the  effete 
majesty  of  the  Empire.  Latin  was  to  them  the  only 
language  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  the  only 
tongue  which  was  worthy  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  religion  or  of  science ;  yet  they  created 
the  vernacular  literature  which  supplanted  it  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  They  deemed  Roman  the  only  archi- 
tecture, and  while  they  thought  to  imitate  it,  there 
arose  imder  their  hands  the  clustered  shaft  and 
the  pointed  arch,  instinct  with  the  luxuriance  of  a 
yoxmger  Ufe.  They  bowed  in  their  philosophy  before 
the  ipse  dixit  of  Aristotle,  and  they  studied  him 
until  he  emerged  from  their  hands  half  a  Platonist 
and  half  a  Father  of  the  Church. 

The  freedom  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  thus  exer- 
cised under  a  strange  unconsciousness  of  its  exist- 
ence, or  at  least  of  its  extent.  They  considered 
themselves  as  humbly  adapting  to  their  own  use  the 
heritage  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  past. 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  im- 
portance of  realizing  this  peculiar  condition  of  things 
in  any  attempt  to  understand  the  intellectual  phe- 
nomena of  the  time.  Men  contrived  by  means  of  it 
to  retain,  in  the  midst  of  universal  innovation,  a 
profound  reverence  for  authority.  They  looked  to 
authority,  therefore,  for  their  premises,  and  building, 
as  they  believed,  upon  foundations  of  adamant,  be- 
came almost  fearless  as  to  the  conclusions  which  they 
might  erect  upon  them  ;  and  followed  out  their 
thoughts  with  a  hardihood  and  an  exuberant  inge- 
nuity of  speculation  which  has  perhaps  never  been 
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This  then  is  the  fundamental  character  which  is 
impressed  on  the  scholastic  philosophy  by  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  rose,  viz.  that  it  derives  its 
premises  not  from  self-consciousness,  or  from  any 
ultimate  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  but  abso- 
lutely from  authority.  And  yet,  when  its  premises 
are  once  given,  it  operates  upon  them  with  a  fear- 
lessness proportioned  to  the  unbounded  confidence 
which  it  places  in  them.  To  combine  and  systematize 
what  it  found  dispersed,  to  supply  what  it  found 
deficient,  and  reconcile  what  appeared  contradictory, 
this  was  the  work  which  it  proposed  to  itself — to 
originate  it  deemed  beyond  its  province. 

And  this  character  of  the  scholastic  philosophy 
I  have  ventured  to  call  fundamental,  because  from 
it  we  can  immediately  derive  the  most  remarkable 
properties  of  the  system. 

Throughout  this  Lecture,  for  example,  I  have  been 
speaking  of  scholastic  philosophy.  It  might  admit 
of  a  doubt  whether  scholastic  theology  would  not 
be  a  more  correct  expression,  so  nearly  identical  were 
the  two  subjects  to  the  mind  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
And  this  intimate  union  of  philosophy  with  theology, 
which  is  perhaps  of  all  facts  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject the  most  familiar  to  us,  is  an  immediate  con- 
sequence of  the  general  position  at  which  we  have 
just  now  arrived.  For,  in  fact,  the  sources  from  which 
the  Schoolmen  derived  their  premises  were  almost 
entirely  theological,  and  were  gathered  indeed  in 
great  part  from  the  works  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  looked  at  the  "Sentences"  of 
Peter  the  Lombard  will  the  more  easily  understand 
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my  meaning.  That  celebrated  work,  as  is  weU  known, 
was  long  employed  as  the  universal  text-book  of  theo- 
logy, and  was  taken  by  some  of  the  greatest  School- 
men as  the  framework  of  their  own  teaching.  Yet 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  extracts  from  the 
Latin  Fathers  and  the  Popes,  so  tesselated  together 
as  to  construct  a  system  of  theology  out  of  the  most 
unsystematic  of  all  possible  materials. 

In  this,  then,  their  most  popular  text-book  is 
fairly  exhibited  the  material  upon  which  the  School- 
men delighted  to  operate.  From  the  Fathers,  thus 
collected,  they  would  gather  not  only  a  body  of 
theology,  but,  interwoven  with  it,  a  good  deal  of  phi- 
losophy, wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  marked  with 
Alexandrian  and  Platonic  influences.  But  they 
would  look  in  vain  to  the  Fathers  for  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  philosophic  method,  or  even  for 
anything  which  could  properly  be  described  as  sys- 
tematic theology.  Yet  the  whole  bent  of  the  scho- 
lastic movement  led  them,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
systematize ;  and  they  wanted  therefore  not  only 
the  matter  upon  which  to  work,  but  a  method  upon 
which  to  proceed.  What  course  they  might  have 
taken  if  they  had  been  compeUed  to  construct  from 
the  foundations  a  new  philosophical  method,  it  seems 
in  vain  to  speculate.  Happily  for  them,  they  found 
in  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  the  very  thing  they 
needed,  an  unrivalled  method,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  little  else,  so  little  of  positive  philosophical 
doctrine,  that,  aided  by  their  reverence  for  the  past, 
they  were  able  to  hide  from  themselves  all  dis- 
crepancies  between  Aristotle    and  the  Platonizing 
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Fathers,  and  to  make  use  of  the  Greek  philosopher 
as  their  master  in  the  task  of  constructing  a  syste- 
matic theology.  Aristotle  became  to  them,  thus,  a 
kind  of  supplementary  Father ;  and  so  lofty  was  the 
reverence  which  they  conceived  for  him,  that  for 
centuries  he  was  quoted  habitually  as  the  philo- 
sopher ;  and  among  the  minor  problems  of  scholastic 
theology  none  was  more  warmly  debated  than  the 
question  whether  the  soul  of  Aristotle  had  found 
a  place  in  the  limhus  patrum,  the  intermediate  abode 
of  the  souls  of  the  saints  of  the  older  covenant. 

We  see,  then,  here  the  reason  why,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Schoolmen,  the  relations  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy should  have  become  more  than  commonly 
intimate.  For  while  they  derived  their  method  from 
a  heathen  philosopher,  they  applied  that  method 
not  to  their  own  free  thoughts,  but  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  matter  which  they  had  gathered  from 
the  works  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 

Turning,  then,  from  the  method  to  the  matter,  we 
are  in  a  position  now  to  consider  the  salient  points 
which  difference  scholastic  from  patristic  theology ; 
for  we  are  able  to  see  clearly  the  essential  difference 
between  the  personal  position  of  the  Fathers  and 
that  of  the  Schoolmen. 

The  lot  of  the  early  Church  was  cast  upon  days 
of  warm  and  restless  controversy  with  heathenism 
or  Judaism,  opened  and  avowed,  or  with  suppressed 
tendencies  towards  both,  venting  themselves  in  the 
form  of  heresy.  From  the  first  dawn  of  theology, 
in  the  great  conflict  with  Gnosticism,  down  to  the 
time  when  Latin  letters  were  hushed  in  the  crash 
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of  the  falling  Empire,  generation  after  generation 
had  been  called  to  contend  for  some  master  truth, 
some  element  most  generally  of  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  was  for  the  moment  the  key 
of  the  position,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  whole  forces  of  the  Church  had  to  unite  their 
untiring  efforta  The  writings  of  the  Fathers  there- 
fore, speaking  generally,  were  penned  with  an  im- 
mediate practical  object.  They  are  written  with- 
out system ;  and  so  far  as  the  works  of  any 
single  Father  possess  any  inner  unity,  it  is  derived 
from  their  relation  not  to  any  absolute  scheme  of 
theology,  but  to  the  central  question  of  the  day ; 
even  though  that  question  might  be  one  which  in 
the  eyes  of  another  generation  would  be  sure  to 
occupy  no  more  than  a  secondary  place.  Each  great 
Father,  then,  speaking  broadly,  clusters  his  theology 
round  the  critical  controversy  of  his  day ;  and  if  he 
is  led  to  make  dogmatic  statements  upon  any  other 
point  of  faith,  he  does  so  for  the  most  part  inci- 
dentally, as,  for  instance,  when  some  doctrine  is  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  motive  for  Christian  conduct,  or  as 
indirectly  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  immediate 
argument.  To  these  circumstances,  no  doubt,  the 
theology  of  the  Fathers  owes  a  part  of  its  pre- 
eminence :  for  it  is  the  theology,  so  to  speak,  not 
of  the  study,  but  of  the  camp  ;  it  has  in  it  the  din, 
and  the  fire,  and  the  fury  of  war.  But  for  this  very 
reason  it  is  essentially  unsystematic. 

The  position  of  the  Schoolmen  was  as  opposite  to 
this  as  possible.  They  received  the  body  of  doctrine 
which  came  down  to  them  firom  the  early  Church 
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with  the  implicit  feith  of  children.  They  asked,  not 
to  question,  but  to  understand  it ;  not  to  enquire 
whether  it  was  true,  but  to  know  the  relations  of  the 
several  doctrines  to  each  other,  their  connection  as 
the  parts  of  one  majestic  whole.  The  celebrated 
maxim  of  St.  Anselm,  "  Credo  ut  intelligam,"  might 
be  taken  as  the  motto,  not  of  his  works  alone,  but  of 
the  whole  scholastic  theology.  Therefore  the  School- 
men became  the  foimders,  not  so  much  of  a  theology 
as  of  a  theological  system. 

But,  it  will  no  doubt  be  urged,  the  Middle  Ages 
were  not  marked  by  any  cessation,  but  rather  by 
the  revival  of  theological  controversy  ;  and  so  un- 
questionably they  were.  But  if  I  mistake  not,  there 
is  a  clear  and  cardinal  distinction  between  the  con- 
troversies of  the  Middle  Ages  and  those  of  the  early 
Church.  All  the  great  controversies  of  the  early 
Church  turned  upon  a  question  of  fact, — ^Whether 
our  Blessed  Lord  did  indeed  rise  with  a  real  body 
from  the  dead ;  whether  he  was  indeed  God,  equal 
with-  the  eternal  Father ;  whether  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  indeed  the  Lord ;  whether  He  spake  by  the 
Prophets  of  old  ;  whether  He  now  implants  in  the 
heart  the  necessary  germ  of  grace.  Such  and  such- 
like were  the  controversies  which  stirred  the  Church 
for  the  first  four  centuries  of  its  existence. 

The  great  controversies  of  the  Middle  Ages  turned, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  upon  the  facts  of  the  faith,  but 
upon  the  mode  of  the  Divine  operation.  In  the 
argument  between  Lanfranc  and  Berengar,  which 
occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  the  opening  of  the  scho- 
lastic period,  the  reality  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Presence 
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in  the  Eucharist  was  imchallenged  by  either  party : 
it  was  the  mode  of  the  Divine  Presence  which  was 
alone  in  dispute. 

In  the  next  generation  another  instance  may  be 
found  in  the  great  work  of  St.  Anselm  upon  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Incarnation,  or,  as  it  might  be  more  pro- 
perly entitled,  upon  the  puipose  of  our  Lord's  death 
upon  the  Cross.  The  fact  that  oiu*  Blessed  Lord  did 
by  His  death  take  away  our  sins,  and  that  His  sacrifice 
of  Himself  was  in  some  sense  vicarious,  is  abundantly 
laid  down  by  the  Fathers,  as  indeed  it  could  not  fail 
to  be.  But  of  the  exact  mode  in  which  that  sacrifice 
had  operated  to  effect  the  work  of  our  redemption 
no  ancient  Father  had  treated ;  and  it  was  reserved 
for  St.  Anselm  to  take  up  the  suggestions  which  they 
had  casually  let  fall,  and  to  work  out  that  theory  of  the 
redemption  which  has  from  his  time  downward  been 
most  generally  received  within  the  Christian  Church. 

A  third  great  question,  the  doctrine  of  Predesti- 
nation, will  appear,  probably,  to  be  a  more  doubtful 
instance.  And  it  is  worth  observing  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely on  the  confines  of  the  patristic  and  scholastic 
periods  that  it  emerges  into  its  chief  importance.  It 
is  the  last  patristic,  it  is  the  first  scholastic  contro- 
versy ;  for  indeed  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  Erigena  and 
of  Charlemagne  rather  than  to  the  pm*ely  scholastic 
times  at  all.  And  yet  this  is  in  a  manner  the  excep- 
tion which  proves  the  rule.  The  theological  question, 
which  to  St.  Augustine  was  the  real  point  at  issue, 
was  the  fact  of  our  dependence  upon  Divine  grace. 
The  metaphysical  point,  for  which  Erigena  chiefly 
cared,  is  the  mode  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  human 
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will  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal God 

But  even  if  it  should  be  thought  that  some 
exceptions  to  the  rule  may  be  detected  on  the 
one  side  or  on  the  other,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
main  principle  will  still  stand  its  ground ;  that  the 
Fathers,  namely,  contended  for  the  facts  upon  which 
the  faith  is  built,  the  Schoolmen  for  the  ulterior 
questions  which  arise,  upon  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
action.  Indeed,  a  simple  comparison  between  the 
two  great  Creeds  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  general 
position  of  the  Schoolmen  on  the  other,  will  suffice 
to  shew  that  some  distinction  of  the  kind  must  exist 
between  the  theology  of  the  two  periods. 

Another  point  of  decided  contrast  between  the 
Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen  may  serve  again  to  shew 
how  much  explains  itself  when  we  have  once  formed 
a  clear  conception  of  the  historical  position  of  the 
two.  By  nothing  are  the  early  Fathers  more  clearly 
diflPerenced  from  each  other  than  by  the  estimate 
which  they  severally  formed  of  the  value  of  philo- 
sophy. On  the  one  hand  we  have  Origen  and 
Clement,  and  the  whole  school  of  Alexandria,  to 
whom  the  Christian  was  the  true  Gnostic,  and  who 
recognised  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  a  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  true  in  its  degree  as  was 
the  legislation  of  Moses  ;  on  the  other  we  have  the 
"Quid  academiae  et  ecclesiBB?"  of  TertulHan,  and 
the  stem  repudiation  of  the  polluted  learning  of 
the  world  which  stamped,  we  might  almost  say,  the 
whole  Church  of  the  West. 

And   in    this  antagonism  there  is  nothing   inci- 
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dental  or  superficial;  it  is  one  of  those  contrasts 
which  have  their  root  very  deep  in  human  natura 
And  yet  when  we  turn  to  the  Schoolmen  every 
trace  of  it  seems  to  be  eflEswed.  It  still  remains 
true,  no  doubt,  that  there  exist  the  same  two 
classes  of  minds,  those  to  which  a  various  culture 
has  a  value  almost  priceless,  and  those  to  which  it  is 
but  an  ensnaring  vanity,  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  a 
sin  without  temptation.  Yet  the  severest  minds  of 
the  age  have  scarcely  a  word  to  say  against  the 
dialectical  studies  of  the  Schools,  The  marked  oppo- 
sition to  philosophy,  which  we  saw  in  the  early 
Church,  has  utterly  died  down  and  disappeared.  The 
explanation  of  this  change  is  a  simple  one  enough. 
The  philosophy  which  was  known  to  the  early  Chmrch 
was  derived  from  pagan  sources,  and  might  well  seem 
likely  to  infuse  into  the  Christian  fisdth  the  subtle 
poison  of  heathenism.  The  philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  on  the  other  hand,  was  wholly  and  purely 
Christian,  and  owed  nothing  but  its  method  to  the 
literature  of  the  heathen  world.  To  philosophy  in 
itself  the  Church  was  not  opposed ;  but  only  to  the 
introduction,  under  the  shelter  of  philosophy,  of  the 
principles  of  a  disguised  heathenism. 

There  are,  in  conclusion,  two  other  points,  which 
involve  no  comparison  with  the  Fathers,  but  which 
are  too  characteristic  of  the  Schools  to  be  altogether 
passed  over,  even  in  this  rapid  sketch. 

The  first  is  the  remarkable  course  which  waa  run 
by  the  great  controversy  between  the  Realists  and 
Nominalists.  The  two  parties  derived  their  names 
from  the  side  which  they  took  in  the  discussion  on 
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the  nature  of  genera  and  species.  Between  the  ex- 
treme views  that  the  individual  being  was  but  a 
copy,  more  or  less  imperfect,  of  some  actual  celestial 
archetype  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  individual 
alone  was  real,  and  that  genera  and  species  were 
mere  names,  representing  the  results  of  induction, 
there  were  several  shades  of  opinion ;  but  it  was  by 
their  inclination  to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other  that 
the  adherents  of  the  rival  schools  were  distinguished. 
The  controversy  was,  of  course,  not  a  new  one.  On 
the  one  side,  had  they  been  more  deeply  learned,  the 
disputants  might  have  ranged  Plato,  on  the  other 
their  master  Aristotle.  And  it  is  one,  moreover,-  of 
those  imperishable  controversies  which  seem  to  renew 
themselves  with  every  great  change  which  passes 
upon  the  world  of  letters. 

What  is  remarkable  is,  not  the  existence  of  the  con- 
troversy, but  the  singular  course  which  it  took.  On 
the  first  opening  of  the  Schools  it  engaged  the  fore- 
most combatants.  St.  Anselm  had,  indeed,  a  compa- 
ratively easy  battle  against  the  crude  extravagancies 
of  Roscelin ;  but  in  the  next  generation  St.  Bernard 
met  with  an  antagonist  intellectually  at  the  least  his 
equal,  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated  Abelard.  Yet 
the  triumph  of  the  Realists  was  at  once  decisive  and 
enduring  ;  and  Nominalism  was  heard  no  more,  until 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  first  decay  of 
the  Schools,  it  was  revived  by  William  of  Ockham. 
What  is  remarkable  is,  not  only  that  Nominalism 
met  with  so  little  favour,  but  that  all  its  great 
maintainers — Roscelin,  Abelard,  Ockham — were  men 
the  tenor  of  whose  lives  added  no  weight  to  their 
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opinions,  and  who  lay  under  suspicion  of  heresy  if 
not  of  unbelief 

It  may  no  doubt  be  true  that  Nominalism  in  its 
extreme  form  does  lead  to  Materialism.  But  a  Con- 
ceptualism  like  that  of  Abelard,  which  yet  ranked 
him  with  the  Nominalists,  is  substantially  thctphi- 
losophical  creed  which  in  modem  times  has  met 
with  the  most  large  acceptance,  and  which  certainly 
has  not  entailed  upon  its  holders  the  taint  or  the 
suspicion  of  heresy.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  there 
was  something  pecuKar  in  the  condition  of  the  times 
which  gave  a  decided  advantage  to  the  opinions  of 
the  opposite  School. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  remind  you  of  the 
fact,  which  I  fear  you  will  be  tired  of  hearing,  that 
at  least  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Scholasticism  the 
method  alone  was  from  Aristotle,  the  matter  almost 
wholly  from  the  Fathers ;  and  that  the  philosophy 
of  the  Fathers  was  in  the  main  Platonic.  The  con- 
clusions of  the  Realists  were  therefore  half  implied 
in  the  premises  to  which  both  parties  appealed.  The 
cause  of  the  Nominalists  must  have  been  strong 
indeed  to  have  prevailed  at  such  a  disadvantage. 
By  the  fourteenth  centiuy,  however,  men  had  become 
aware  of  the  real  opinions  of  Aristotle ;  and  so  the 
balance  of  authority  was  to  a  great  extent  redressed, 
and  the  field  was  thus  prepared  for  a  revived  School 
of  Nominalists. 

2.  But  in  the  second  place,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  an  age  in  which  historical  criticism  is 
unknown,  a  most  exaggerated  importance  is  sure  to 
attach  to  anything  in  the   nature  of  an  d  priori 
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evidence  of  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 
This  Realism  oould  offer,  and  Nominalism  could  not. 
For  Nominalism  be^ns  and  ends  in  an  analysis  of 
the  human  mind,  and  is  equally  complete  whether 
there  be  a  God  or  no  ;  to  Realism  the  existence  of  a 
God.  is  a  philosophical  postulate. 

The  last  characteristic  of  the  scholastic  learning 
which  I  propose  very  briefly  to  notice,  is  its  engrained 
hostility  to  criticism,  especially  of  an  historical  kind. 
The  evidence  of  this  hostility  abounds  on  every 
hand.  We  read  it  immistakeably,  for  instance,  in  the 
ready  acceptance  of  the  fable  of  Brut  the  Trojan,  or 
of  the  forged  Decretals  of  Isidore  :  and  more  broadly 
in  the  fact  that  from  the  time  of  Malmesbury  no  his- 
torian, in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  arose  for 
centuries;  no  man,  that  is,  capable  of  grouping 
events  together,  of  depicting  the  policy  of  a  monarch, 
or  of  balancing  the  scales  of  evidence.  And  Malmes- 
,  bury,  it  will  be  remembered,  belongs  to  the  short- 
lived school  who  struggled  vainly  on  behalf  of  classi- 
cal learning  against  the  rising  tide  of  scholasticism. 
Indeed,  in  so  profound  a  torpor  were  the  critical 
faculties  buried,  that  no  age  affords  more  marvellous 
proofs  of  the  inequalities  of  the  human  mind,  and  of 
the  force  which  the  current  of  circiunstance  possesses 
to  determine  the  direction  of  its  action.  How  won- 
derful, for  example,  does  it  appear,  that  the  intellect 
which  penned  the  Summa  of  Aquinas  should  have 
accepted  the  forged  Decretals  1 

Here  again,  as  in  every  other  point,  the  explanation 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  to  be 
read,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  position  which  they 
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occupy  in  history.  The  immediate  past  was,  at  least 
to  the  eleventh  century,  dreary  and  dark  enough,  the 
ulterior  past  was  the  source  of  a  body  of  truth  to  be 
received  with  unquestioning  reverence.  There  was 
nothing  therefore  in  the  past  to  attract  the  activity 
of  the  intellect. 

And  yet  we  should  be  wrong  to  suppose  that 
the  past  was  a  blank  to  the  mind  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Where  the  critical  faculties  lie  dormant, 
d  priori  reasoning  grows  with  a  rank  luxiuiance, 
until  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the  realm  of  reason 
ends  and  the  realm  of  fancy  b^ina  The  same  habit 
of  mind  which  made  the  theologian  inevitably  a 
Realist  peopled  the  past  with  legend  or  with  for- 
gery, expressive  of  the  imaginary  antecedents  of 
the  existing  state  of  society.  The  ecclesiastical  school 
of  Climy  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  forged  De- 
cretals ;  the  bloom  of  early  chivalry  in  the  le- 
gends of  King  Arthur  and  of  Charlemagne.  But 
the  attitude  of  theologian  and  of  poet  alike  towards 
the  past  is  one  not  of  criticism,  but  of  tranquil 
homage  ;  and  wherever  the  serious  activity  of  the 
intellect  or  the  deeper  emotion  of  the  heart  is  con- 
cerned, the  eye  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  bent  intensely 
forward.  And  hence  in  great  part  the  unequalled 
power  which  abstract  principles  then  possessed  to 
sway  the  course  both  of  individuals  and  of  nations ; 
hence  the  fervour  with  which  a  new  impulse  spread 
from  class  to  class,  and  frx>m  land  to  land.  Hence 
also,  no  less,  the  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  and  the 
instinctive  eye  for  proportion,  which  seem  so  often 
to  be  found  in  harmony  with  simplicity  and  definite- 
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ness  of  aim.  Hence,  again,  the  peculiar  fascination 
which  the  scenes  of  the  Last  Judgnpient  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Futiure  State  possessed  for  religious 
art  and  feeling.  Hence  lastly,  and  above  all,  the 
absorbing  unity  of  purpose,  the  glorious  complete- 
ness of  self-sacrifice  with  which  men,  whose  hearts 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  touched,  threw  themselves  at 
once  and  for  ever  into  His  service.  Doubtless,  in  all 
this,  in  the  thought,  the  art,  the  religion  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  is  something  which  to  us  seems 
narrow.  And  it  is  narrow,  precisely  because  it  looks 
only  to  the  future,  and  to  that  fiiture  as  seen  through 
the  vista  of  feudal  society.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  us  remember  that  something  of  narrowness  is  an 
almost  inevitable  condition  of  that  concentration  of 
thought  and  pmpose  by  which  the  highest  victories 
of  humanity  have  been  achieved.  And  most  of  all 
is  this  true  of  the  efforts  of  an  infant  civilization. 
In  this  at  least  the  much-abused  parallel  between 
human  society  and  the  individual  mind  holds  good, 
that  unless  its  earlier  efforts  be  directed  into  some 
special  and  somewhat  narrow  channel,  it  will  be  apt 
to  waste  its  scattered  energies  and  to  develop  a 
feeble  manhood. 

Every  remarkable  advance  of  human  society  has, 
in  effect,  been  made  under  such  special  conditions, 
and  to  understand  in  each  case  the  true  nature  and 
bearing  of  the  conditions  is  of  no  mean  value  for  the 
intelligent  study  of  history. 
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PREFACE. 


Many  books  have  been  written  for 
Invalids,  and  this  does  not  profess 
to  suggest  what  is  new,  but  merely 
to  offer  old  truths  in  a  varied  form, 
and  thus  make  a  change  for  the  sick 
person,  as  illness  often  calls  for  some- 
thing fresh  to  relieve  the  depression 
of  mind,  which  frequently  suffers 
with  the  body. 

What  is  a  relief  at  one  time  to 
the  Invalid,  is  a  burden  at  another, 
according  to  physical  power,  there- 
fore, the  subjects  are  treated  sepa- 
rately, in  short  chapters,  so  that  the 
place  may  be  easily  found  to  meet 
the  pressing  need. 
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vi  Preface, 

God  grant  that  the  Reader  may 
feel  the  truths  to  be  *  words  in  sea- 
son,' and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
make  them  acceptable,  so  that  this 
little  book  may  draw  sinners  to  the 
great  Source,  whence  they  can  ob- 
tain a  supply  for  all  their  need. 
Having  tasted  how  good  the  Lord 
is,  may  thirsty  souls  draw  water  out 
of  the  *  wells  of  salvation,'  and  they 
will  find  inexhaustible  springs  of 
hope,  peace,  and  joy ;  for  '  the  well 
is  deep,'  and  the  love  of  Christ 
*passeth  knowledge;' but  *  blessed 
are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  for  they  shall 
be  filled.' 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

The  Invalid  Alone. 


Prayer. 

'  O  Lord,  remember  me  and  visit 
me.'  Jer.  xv.  15. 

Promise. 

*  Jesus  said,  I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless,  I  will  come  unto  you.' 
'  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words,  and  my  Father  will  love 
him;  and  we  will  come  unto  him, 
and  make  our  abode  with  him.' 
St.  John,  xiv.  18-23. 

B 


2  Sunlight  for 

*  Don't  leave  me ! '  is  so  frequently 
the  entreaty  of  the  invalid,  that  it 
tells  how  distressing  is  helpless- 
ness. To  feel  utterly  unable  to  do 
anything,  suggests  fear  of  being  left 
alone ;  and  even  the  presence  of  a 
child  gives  confidence,  as  it  has 
power  to  call  assistance,  and  re- 
moves, in  some  degree,  the  loneli- 
ness which  oppresses  some  invalids. 
But  sometimes,  though  ready 
aid  for  the  body  is  at  hand,  there 
is  a  solitude  far  more  trying,  and 
which  human  power  cannot  relieve. 
Surrounded  with  comforts,  regular 
attendants  supplying  every  need, 
sympathising  friends  suggesting 
kind  alleviations,  there  may  yet  be 
a  loneliness  of  mind,  the  heart 
craving  for  company,  and  nothing 
to   satisfy  its    longings.     The  im- 
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the  Sick  Room,  3 

mortal  soul  yearns  for  more  than 
transitory  comfort,  and  is  lonely, 
even  in  the  midst  of  society,  till 
the  Divine  Presence  is  welcomed. 
Then  the  life  of  faith  looks  beyond 
the  life  of  sight,  and  troubles, 
though  felt,  are  not  feared.  The 
Almighty  Power,  that  has  taken 
possession  of  the  heart,  lifts  it  over 
sorrows;  and  the  invalid  endures, 
as  *  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.' 
Weak  in  himself,  he  is  strong 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
His  might.  Looking  on  Him  who 
was  pierced,  the  sick  one  sees  the 
Saviour,  who  bore  the  sins  as  well 
as  the  sorrows  of  poor  sinners,  and 
feels  the  tidings  are  indeed  glad 
that  assure  him  of  salvation ;  for, 
'  this  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  wor- 
thy of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
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Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners ; '  and  *  He  is  able  to  save 
to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto 
God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them.' 

Out  of  reach  of  public  ordi- 
nances, or  private  ministerial  helps, 
and  unequal  to  any  mental  effort, 
the  lonely  invalid  is  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  Divine  light ;  for 
though  the  Holy  Spirit  works  by 
means.  He  can  also  be  independent 
of  means,  or  even  use  our  very 
helplessness  as  a  channel  by  which 
to  show  us  our  emptiness,  that  He 
may  fill  us  with  good  things.  It 
is  often  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
sick  room  that  the  invalid  hears 
the  still  small  voice  of  tender 
mercy;  and  the  welcome  promise 
is  caught  by  the   listening   ear, — 
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*  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee  ;  be 
not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God  ; ' 
and  if  the  prayer  is,  *  Lord,  abide 
with  me,'  then  does  the  Saviour 
come  in  and  tarry.  Yes,  we  have 
only  to  open  to  Him,  and  He  will 
dwell  with  us,  cheering  the  invalid 
in  his  loneliness,  melting  by  ten- 
derness, and  touching  by  that  hea- 
venly sympathy  which  shares  every 
human  feeling. 

We  may  be  alone,  trying  to 
spell  out  the  meaning  of  our  trial, 
and  He  illuminates  the  scroll  with 
His  bright  rays;  so  that  we  read 
the  word  Love  inscribed  on  losses, 
crosses,  bereavements,  and  suffer- 
ings. 

As  Joseph  sent  all  from  his 
presence  before  he  would  make 
himself  known  to  his  brethren,  so 
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the  Lord  Jesus  takes  His  own  dear 
ones  into  the  wilderness,  that  He 
may  speak  alone  with  them  those 
tender  words  which  reveal  to  them 
how  great  is  His  love ;  and  to  those 
*  who  believe,  He  is  precious.'  It 
is  not  till  the  aching  heart  feels 
the  void  and  insufficiency  of  earthly 
4  affection  that  it  cares  for  heavenly 

love ;  so,  in  pity  for  our  state,  the 
Lord  often  disturbs  our  fleeting 
pleasures,  to  make  us  desire  what 
is  lasting.  He  shows  us  their  in- 
sufficiency to  satisfy  our  immortal 
longings,  that  He  may  fill  us  with 
eternal  joy.  He  makes  us  hold 
earthly  comforts  with  a  heavenly 
grasp,  that,  whether  they  stay  or 
go,  they  do  not  harm.  Like  the 
child  gathering  flowers  in  the 
meadow,  it  cares   little  if  one   be 
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dropped  when  it  sees  some  more 
choice  blossoms  within  reach ;  so, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  unfolds  hea- 
venly glory,  earthly  things  lose 
their  absorbing  power,  and  those 
who  '  abide  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty,'  find  that  *  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive,'  what  is  prepared 
for  those  that  love  God. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Holy  Spirit,  do  Thou  be  my 
Teacher  to  guide  me  into  all  truth, 
show  me  that  Jesus  Christ  is  my 
Saviour. 

O  Lord  Jesus,  cleanse  me  from 
my  sin,  and  clothe  me  with  Thy 
perfect  righteousness. 

O   my  Heavenly  Father,    pity 
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thy  weak  child,  carry  my  care,  and 
help  me  to  feel  Thy  almighty  arms 
are  underneath  me,  to  support  me 
in  every  time  of  need. 

To   Thee,  O    Holy   Trinity,   I 
would  commit  my  cause,  and  ask 
Thee  to  undertake  for  me ;  and  in 
my  hours  of  weakness,  I  pray  Thee 
k  to  show  Thy  strength,  that  I,  a  poor 

sinner,  may  praise  Thee  by  my  lips, 
and  by  my  life ;  and  to  Thee  I  will 
ascribe  all  the  power  and  the  glory, 
for  ever  and  ever. 

Thoughts  in  verse  on  St.  John,  xvi.  32. 

'  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father 
is  with  me.' 


I'm  not  alone ;  *  The  Lord  with  me,' 
My  watchword  constantly  shall  be. 
I'm  not  alone,  with  Jesus  nigh. 
Oh,  never  let  me  heave  a  sigh, 
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As  if  I  were  of  all  bereft, 
As  if  my  God  His  own  had  left. 
As  if  I  carried  all  my  care, 
As  if  Immanuel  were  not  there. 

Let  me  remember  all  the  way. 

When  God  has  proved  my  strength  and  stay  ; 

Oh,  yes.  111  think  upon  His  love. 

And  look  from  earth  to  Heaven  above. 

A  present  help  I  oft  have  found. 
Angels  still  compass  me  around, 
My  heavenly  Father  is  with  me, 
By  faith  I  look  beyond,  and  see 

Myself  united  to  the  Son. 

The  Saviour  says,  we  thus  are  one. 

So  love  and  sympathy  combine. 

For  Christ  assures  me,  ^  Mine  is  thine/ 

While  thus  a  powV  I  have  to  wield, 
To  anxious  care  I  should  not  yield. 
For  since  Jehovah  is  my  all, 
I  need  not  fear  what  may  befall. 

At  my  right  hand  He'll  always  be. 
To  counsel,  guide,  to  strengthen  me ; 
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So,  with  the  thought,  my  God  is  near, 
I'll  try  to  banish  ev'ry  fear. 

Ah,  well,  I  know  my  cross  He  shares. 
And  waits  to  carry  all  my  cares  ; 
I  ought  not  then  to  dwell  on  grief. 
Since  *  God  is  love,'  and  gives  reUef. 

Lord,  grant  me  power  to  feel  Thee  nigh. 
Though  storms  and  tempests  round  me  fly 
With  every  cloud  the  rainbow  span. 
To  show  Thy  love  to  sinful  man. 

For,  with  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
The  Holy  Spirit,  Three  in  One, 
All  present,  promised  for  my  aid. 
Why  should  I,  then,  be  so  afraid  ? 

Tis  my  infirmity  I  plead, 
Jesus,  my  Saviour,  intercede. 
And  ever  let  my  watchword  be, 
'  Immanuel,  the  Lord  with  me/ 
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CHAPTEK  II. 

The  Invalid  Weary. 


Prayer. 

*  Thou  art  my  help  and  my  deli- 
verer, make  no  tarrying,  O  my  God.' 

Ps.  xl.  17. 

Promise. 

*  I  will  be  with  him  in  trouble,  I 
will  deliver  him,  and  honour  him.' 
Ps.  xci.  15. 


Weary  of  life,  tired  of  everything, 
is  often  the  case  of  the  Invalid,  who, 
after  a  long  illness,  is  oppressed  by 
that  weakness  which  makes  even 
lying  still  almost  unbearable. 
Weary  of  waiting  for  either  reco- 
very or  death,  the  restlessness  of 
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disease  makes  time  a  burden.  At 
such  times  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
are  well  to  recall:  'Consider  Him 
that  endured,  lest  ye  be  weary  and 
faint  in  your  minds;'  while  the 
Divine  precept  is  good  to  re- 
member, 'Despise  not  the  chasten- 
ing of  the  Lord,  neither  be  weary  of 
His  correction ;  for  whom  the  Lord 
loveth  He  chasteneth.'  This  is  a  pre- 
cious assurance,which  takes  the  sting 
from  trial  of  mind,  body,  or  estate. 

The  Invalid  may  long  ago  have 
been  weary  of  the  world,  its  unsatis- 
fying pleasures,  with  its  crosses  and 
disappointments,  and  he  may  have 
found  rest  in  that  blessed  Saviour, 
who  relieved  him  of  his  burden; 
but  now,  this  long  illness,  this  slow 
progress,  this  utter  prostration  of 
the  body,  the  aching  limbs,  the  tired 
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brain,  all  suggest  weariness,  and 
seem  to  exhaust  life  and  hopa 

Dear  Reader,  try  to  look  upon 
your  present  state  as  the  very  disci- 
pline which  God  is  using  to  exer- 
cise faith  and  patience,  and  doubt 
not  but  you  will  experience  some  of 
His  precious  consolations  ;  for,  it  is 
the  feeble  who  are  carried  by  the 
Good  Shepherd,  it  is  the  weary  to 
whom  Jesus  says,  *  Come  unto  Me, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  bear 
up  under  sharp  affliction,  when  the 
ready  sympathy  of  friends,  and 
their  earnest  prayers  for  relief,  give 
help,  while  the  excitement  of  acute 
pain  rouses  every  power  of  body 
and  mind. 

But  weariness  and  languor,  no 
pain,  except  that  of  weakness,  with 
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only  enough  life  to  feel  conscious  of 
i  exhaustion,  too  prostrate  to  pray, 

oh,  then  is  the  comfort  of  *  looking 
unto  Jesus.'  *Look  unto  Me,  and 
be  ye  saved,'  are  His  own  gracious 
words,  and  weary  and  heavy-laden 
with  thoughts,  which  are  a  burden, 
how  sweet  to  feel  that,  in  answer  to 
«li  only  a  look^  the  Saviour  gathers  in 

His  arms  and  gives  rest.  The  rest- 
lessness of  the  present  and  the  fear 
of  the  fiiture  are  hushed,  as  the 
weary  one  lays  his  head  on  the 
Saviour's  bosom,  and  hears  the 
whispers  of  peace.  *  Fear  not,  I 
have  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called 
thee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  Mine,' 
are  words  that  calm  the  troubled 
breast,  and  the  poor,  worn-out  In- 
valid seems  to  catch  the  voice  of  the 
loving  Father,  as   if  saying,  *  My 
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child,  don't  be  weary,  it  is  My  cor- 
rection ;  I  will  release  thee  at  the 
right  moment.  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  endures.  Let  patience  have 
her  perfect  work.  Tarry  thou  the 
Lord's  leisure,  be  strong,  and  He 
shall  comfort  thine  heart,  and  put 
thou  thy  trust  in  the  Lord.'  *  So, 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep,*  and 
thus  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord,  strengthen  my  faith, 
and  increase  my  patience ;  may  I 
never  be  weary  of  Thy  corrections, 
though  weary  of  myself  and  sin, 
and  help  me  to  wait  quietly,  and 
submit  cheerfully  to  Thy  will. 
Grant  me  Thy  precious  consola- 
tions, O  Lord,  for  Jesus.  Christ's 
sake.     Amen. 
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Heavenly  Father,  deign  to  bend, 
By  Thy  Spirit  comfort  send ; 
Weary,  I  would  seek  repose, 
And  with  Thee  leave  all  my  woes. 

Help  me,  Lord,  to  lean  on  Thee, 
Hold  me  when  to  Thee  I  flee ; 
Still  my  anxious  beating  heart. 
With  the  balm  Thou  canst  impart. 

And  my  heavy  weight  of  care, 
I  now  take  to  Thee  in  prayer. 
Asking  Thee  to  ease  my  grief, 
Begging  Thee  to  give  relief. 

Teach  me.  Lord,  to  sing  Thy  praise. 
Tune  my  heart  a  hymn  to  raise. 
Change  my  sorrow,  pain,  and  care, 
Into  joys  which  Thou  wilt  share. 

Give  me  what  Thou  seest  best. 
Help  me.  Lord,  to  leave  the  rest ; 
Grant  me  strength  just  as  my  day. 
For  Jesus'  sake,  O  Lord,  I  pray. 


I 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Invalid  Depressed. 


Prayer. 

^O  Lord,  I  am  oppressed ;  undertake 
for  me.'     Isa.  xxxviii.  14. 

Promise. 

*  When  the  poor  and  needy  seek 
water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their 
tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord 
will  hear  them,  I  the  God  of  Israel 
will  not  forsake  them.'     Isa.  xli.  17. 


More  trying  than  any  bodily  suffer- 
ing is  that  depression  which  forbids 
the  spirits  to  rise,  or  be  cheered  by 
hope. 

c 
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Though  the  body  and  mind  sel- 
I  dom  suffer  together,  yet  they  act 

and  re-act  so  much  upon  one  ano- 
ther, that  disease  and  weakness  affect 
both,  and  when  the  physical  powers 
'  are  disordered,  the  spirits  are  often 

depressed ;  therefore,  to  strengthen 
and  cure  the  body,  will  often  restore 
^  the  drooping  spirits. 

When  Elijah  was  downhearted 
and  wished  to  die,  God  bid  him 
*  Arise  and  eat.'  When  he  felt  un- 
worthy to  live,  and  of  no  use,  God 
appointed  him  His  messenger,  and 
said,  *  Go  and  anoint  Hazael  to  be 
king.'     1  Kings,  xix. 

Thus  we  learn,  that  it  is  right 

to  use  physical  means,  and  to  avail 

ourselves  of  all  the  remedies  that 

\  medical   skill   and    science   afford; 

'  I  then,  to  exercise  the  feeble  powers 
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in  some  labours  that  will  occupy  the 
thoughts  and  employ  the  hands  with- 
out fatigue,  diverting  the  mind  from 
preying  upon  itself 

Nothing  is  a  greater  help  to  the 
depressed  invalid  than  thinking  of 
others ;  and,  by  suggesting  comforts 
and  remedies  for  the  sick,  the  invalid 
may  be  most  useful,  as  no  one  is  so 
likely  to  suggest  the  right  thing,  as 
one  who  has  experienced  the  want, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  supply. 

To  relieve  invalids  of  all  care, 
anxiety,  and  responsibility  is  most 
helpful;  but  to  allow  them  no  in- 
terest beyond  their  sick  room  is  a 
mistake ;  for  those,who  have  nothing 
to  think  of,  are  those  who  suffer  from 
thinking  of  themselves. 

Satan,  our  great  adversary,  ever 
on  the  watch  to   injure   us,  often 
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takes  advantage  of  physical  weak- 

I  ness  to  aggravate  faults,  and  to  hide 

the  Saviour  from  the   sinner,  and 

knowing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has 

awakened  the  soul,  and  shown  the 

'  exceeding    sinfulness    of    sin,    he 

wounds  the  tender  conscience  by 

reminding  of  sins  forgiven  by  God. 

'*  So,  instead   of  rejoicing,   that  the 

blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from 

all  sin,  the  depressed  invalid  can  see 

no  way  open  to  the  Fountain.     At 

such  a  time,  it  is  well  to  repeat  the 

glad  tidings,   that  *God  so   loved 

the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only 

begotten  Son,  that  whosoever   be- 

lieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 

but  have  everlasting  life.'     It  may 

comfort  to   remind  of  the  blessed 

k  Saviour's  love  when  on  earth  to  the 

I  blind,   and   deaf,   and    dumb,   His 
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power  of  healing  the  body,  being 
but  a  picture  of  His  willingness  to 
cure  the  mind.  Jesus  Christ  is 
*  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever,'  and  the  prayer,  *  Have  mercy 
on  me,'  will  bring  as  ready  a  re- 
sponse, as  when  the  Lord  Jesus  had 
mercy  on  the  blind  man,  and  restored 
his  sight.  Or  again,  if  loathing 
sin,  the  prayer,  *  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt. 
Thou  canst  make  me  clean,'  will 
bring  cleansing  to  the  soul,  as  it  did 
to  the  bodies  of  the  lepers,  who  were 
healed  by  the  almighty  powei*  of 
God. 

Sometimes,  through  physical  in- 
firmity, the  invalid  is  depressed  by 
the  very  tokens  which  should  fill 
him  with  hope.  The  Holy  Spirit 
having  convinced  him  of  sin,  he  sees 
increasing  corruptions,  and  the  more 
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he  longs  after   holiness,  and   aims 

j  after  the  purity  of  God,  the  more  he 

shrinks  from  even  the  appearance 

'  of  evil ;  thus,  while  he  is  deploring 

no  upward  growth,  the  very  fact  of 

I  his  earnest  desires  shows  that  he  is 

taking  root  downward.  Therefore, 
he  need  not  be  discouraged  at  his 

I  own  estimate  of  progress,  but  look 

out  of  himself  to  Him,  who  has 
become  his  *  Wisdom,  his  Righte- 
ousness, his  Sanctification,  and  Ee- 
demption.'  No  longer  looking  for 
goodness  anywhere  but  in  the  Lord, 
the  poor  sinner  finds  his  sins  laid 
upon  Jesus,  who  paid  the  debt  they 
incurred;  and  feeling  all  is  insured, 
both  pardon  and  peace,  he  can  rest 
in   the   fulness   of  Christ's   gospel 

\  blessings. 

I  'Poo  often  the  humble  penitent. 
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looking  to  Jesus  for  salvation,  seeks 
in  himself  the  signs  of  sanctification, 
and  is  dispirited  at  his  own  short- 
comings, forgetting  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cross  insures  everything  to  the 
believer.  Christ  becomes  his  Sanc- 
tification,  as  well  as  his  Bedemp- 
tion,  and  it  is  the  clinging  to  Him 
for  everything  that  makes  the  sinner 
complete  in  the  Saviour.  The  ab- 
horrence of  even  man's  best  works 
shows  that  he  sees  God's  holiness, 
and  that  he  cannot  bear  his  own  de- 
filement now  that  God's  light  illu- 
mines his  soul :  but  let  him  rejoice, 
that  the  Lord  saves  with  an  ever- 
lasting salvation,  not  for  works  of 
man's  righteousness,  but  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake,  who  having  once  loved, 
will  *  love  to  the  end.' 

Bemembering  that  ^Blessed  are 
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,  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 

I  mercy,'  let  deeds  of  kindness  turn 

the  thoughts  into  benevolent  chan- 
nels, and  in  watching  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Lord,  as  manifested 
'  in  countless  blessings,  the  mind  will 

be   lifted   above  despair,   and    the 
depressed  invalid  will  exclaim  with 
'fc  the  Prophet,  *  Behold,  God  is  my 

salvation,  I  will  trust  and  not  be 
afraid,  for  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  my 
strength  and  my  song.  He  also  is 
become  my  salvation.' 


Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord,  my  Heavenly  Father, 
'Restore  unto  me  the  joys  of  Thy 
salvation,  and  uphold  me  with  Thy 
free  Spirit.'  '  Lord,  I  believe,  help 
Thou  mine  unbelief;'  speak  peace  to 
my  troubled  mind,  and  'Make  me 
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to  hear  j  oy  and  gladness/  *  Cleanse 
Thou  me  from  secret  faults,  and  keep 
back  Thy  servant  from  presumptu- 
ous sins.'  O  Holy  Spirit,  who  hast 
shown  me  my  sinful  heart,  lead  me 
to  my  precious  Eedeemer,  who  shed 
His  blood  to  wash  me,  and  make  me 
feel  the  blessedness  of  those  whose 
*  transgression  is  forgiven,  and 
whose  sin  is  covered.*  When  Satan 
comes  in  to  my  heart  like  a  flood, 
O  Holy  Spirit,  do  Thou  '  lift  up 
Thy  standard  against  him,'  and 
dwell  within  me  to  drive  him  away. 
O  my  blessed  Saviour,  intercede  for 
me,  and  leave  me  not  comfortless, 
but  enable  me  to  rejoice  in  Thy  sal- 
vation ;  to  whom,  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  would  offer 
praise.     Amen. 
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^  ^  Come  unto  Me ! '  He  bids  me,  it  is  true : 

And  what  an  easy  thing  it  seems  to  do ! 
T  But  where  am  I  to  find  the  Saviour,  now  ? 

I  How  can  I  *  come  '  to  Jesus,  tell  me  how  ? 

He  cannot  surely  mean  to  lay  a  snare 
I  For  heavy-laden  souls,  by  words  so  fair  ? 

No ;  if  He  thus  invites  me,  it  is  plain. 
He  is  as  near,  as  if  on  earth  again  ! 

I  And  if  He  were  on  earth  again,  I  should — 

And  many  other  needy  sinners  would 
Look  up  with  confidence  at  that  kind  face, 
Aikd  tell  Him  everything  about  my  case. 

Or  if  I  could  not  speak  ?  if  deaf  and  dumb  ? 
Still  I  could  ^come'  to  Jesus, —  I  could 

come, — 
And  let  my  very  silence  seem  to  speak  : 

*  Have  mercy  on  me.  Lord,  for  I  am  weak ! ' 

And  thoij^h  I  could  not  hear  the  Lord's 

reply. 
Still  I  could  read  my  welcome  in  His  eye : 

*  Come !  for  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  thee  out : 
•                     O   thou  of  little  faith,  why  didst    thou 

'  I  doubt?' 
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Or  if  I  could  not  see  ?  if  I  were  blind  ? 
Still  I  could  picture  to  myself  how  kind. 
How  fiill  of  tender  love  His  face  must  be, 
Who   said  those  gracious  words,  'Come 
unto  Me ! ' 

Or  if  I  could  not  come  as  others  came, 
With  firm  and  eager  step  ?  if  I  were  lame? 
Still  1  am  sure  that  I  should  find  a  way 
To  '  come '  to  Jesus ;  yes,  this  very  day ! 

O  Jesus  Christ !  can  it  be  possible 
That  Thou  shouldst  be  so  inaccessible 
As  some  describe  ?     To  favoured  ones,  so 

kind, 
And  yet  so  very  difficult  to  find  ? 

*  The  heart  is  so  deceitful ! '  it  is  true  : 
But  God  knows  that !  He  knows  it  better, 

too, 
Than  any  heart-searcher  in  this  world  can: 
'  The  Man  Christ  Jesus '  knows  what  is  in 

man. 

Saviour,  I  come !     Whatever  others  say, 
Thou  art  too  near,  to  let  me  miss  the  way : 
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Thou  callest  me;   and  Thou  art  far  too 
I  kmd 

'  To  put  a  stumbling-block  before  the  blind. 


V 
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I  take  Thee  at  Thy  word !  I  come  to  Thee ; 
For  though  I  see  Thee  not,  Thou  seest  me ; 
Weary  and  miserable,  on  Thy  breast 
I  cast  me  down,  and  find  the  promised 
'  Rest/ 

Taken  from '  Heourt  to  Heart'  hymns  hy  the 
author  of  the  '  Old,  old  Story.' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Invalid  Fearful. 


Prayer. 

'Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  God, 
be  merciful  unto  me,  for  my  soul 
trusteth  in  Thee ;  yea,  in  the  shadow 
of  Thy  wings  will  I  make  my  refuge, 
untU  these  calamities  be  overpast.' 
Ps.  Ivii.  1. 

Promise. 

'  Fear  not ;  for  I  have  redeemed 
thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name; 
thou  art  Mine.  When  thou  passest 
through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
thee ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee ;  when  thou 
walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt 
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not  be  burned,  neither  shall  the 
.'  flame  kmdle  upon  thee;  for  I  am 

the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of 
^  Israel,  thy  Saviour.'    Isa.  xliii.  1-3. 


*  Why  are  ye  troubled,  and  why  do 
thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  ?'  were 
our  blessed  Lord's  tender  words  to 
His  fearful  disciples.  And  such  are 
His  words  to  us,  as  if  He  would  say, 

*  Is  there  anything  that  I  would  not 
do  to  relieve  you  ?  Don't  be  fearfiil, 
I  am  with  you.  I  know  what  you 
are  dreading,  and  I  shall  not  leave 
you.  Think  of  My  wounded  hands 
and  feet ;  yes,  see,  that  it  is  I,  My- 
self, who  bore  suffering  for  you,  who 
is  now  at  your  side  to  support  you.' 

Is  it  sin  that  makes  you  fear? 

*  Whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh 
his  sin  shall  have  mercy.'     *  I  have 
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blotted  out  as  a  thick  cloud  thy 
transgressions.'  *  Their  sins  and 
iniquities  will  I  remember  no 
more.' 

Is  it  the  fear  of  death  that  fills 
you  with  dread?  Christ  has  won 
the  victory  over  the  grave,  and  death 
need  not  be  feared  by  the  Christian; 
for,  it  will  only  be  falling  asleep  in 
Jesus,  and  entering  into  peace. 

Death  was  robbed  of  its  sting 
when  Jesus  Christ  overcame  death, 
and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  all  believers.  Even  the  fearful 
believer  has  found  that  the  weakest 
faith  is  stronger  than  Satan,  and  in 
the  last  struggle  is  *  more  than  con- 
queror through  Him  that  loved.' 

Death  is  but  the  entrance  to 
eternal  life,  and  the  last  sigh  on 
earth    scarcely   ceases,  before    the 
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Christian    feels    that  ^to    die    is 
gain.' 

But  the  invalid  may  have  fears 

^  of  life,  as  to  what  may  be  in  future. 

Dear Keader,if  such  be  your  case, 

I  let  the  present  suffice.    God  will  give 

grace  sufficient  for  all  need,  and  ^as 
thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be,' 
,)l  therefore,  live  only  for  to-day. 

Perhaps  already  there  may  be 
enough  to  make  you  fearful.  like 
the  disciples  on  the  sea,  the  storm 
may  have  arisen,  and  the  little  ship 
may  be  in  jeopardy.  Oh,  look  up, 
then,  and  welcome  Him,  who  can 
speak  peace,  and  in  the  shelter  of 
His  Almighty  Power,  take  refuge. 
He  can  restrain  the  storm,  wherever 
and  whatever  it  may  be.     In  the 

y  hollow  of  His  hands  He  holds  the 

I,  winds.     In  His  own  shelter  He  can 
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preserve  His  trembling  ones  from 
the  shock  of  lightning,  and  still 
their  startled  nerves  in  the  thunder- 
storm. 

*  Do  not  fear  the  lightning's  flash, 

God  directs  it  where  to  fall ; 
Do  not  fear  the  thunder's  crash, 
For  your  Saviour  rules  it  all.' 

And  suppose  the  storm  is  within, 
raised  by  strife  of  tongues,  oh,  what 
a  comfort  to  know  that  there  is  One 
who  executes  judgment  for  the  op- 
pressed, who  has  promised  that  no 
weapon  that  is  formed  against  His 
people  shall  prosper,  and  that  every 
tongue  will  He  restrain.  Yes, '  The 
Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.' 
*  He  rides  over  the  heavens  in  be- 
half of  our  help,'  yea,  *  He  is  round 
about  His  people,'  so,  with  David 
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u  they  may  say,  *  I  will  fear  no  evil, 

jr  for  Thou  art  with  me.' 

1 

^^ 

Let  us  pray. 

.  O  Lord,  my  Heavenly  Father, 

who  knowest  my  frame,  for  Jesus' 
sake  have  mercy  upon  me;  *  Pitifully 
behold  the  sorrows  of  my  heart,'  and 
'*  remove  my  fears.     Strengthen  my 

nerves,  that  I  may  not  be  so  easily 
alarmed,  and  help  me  to  realize  Thy 
Almighty  care  and  ever  watchful 
presence.  Forgive  my  unbelief,  and 
increase  my  faith.  In  all  times  of 
trouble  and  danger,  good  Lord,  de- 
liver me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 


Safe  hid  aad  kept  by  Jesus'  care, 
I .  No  trouble  need  alarm, 

He  watches  o'er  us  everywhere, 
And  guards  from  fear  of  harm. 
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When  sunny  skies  make  all  so  bright, 

He  looks  below  to  bless ; 
He  seems  to  say,  *  I  am  Thy  light. 

The  Smi  of  Righteousness.' 

If  clouds  o'ercast  our  brilliant  day. 
And  threatening  thunders  roll. 

His  voice  speaks  answer  as  we  pray. 
His  power  and  words  control, 

*  Peace,  peace,  be  still,  without,  within,' 

Almighty  words  command ; 
And  wind's  loud  roar,  and  tempest's  din, 
Own  His  all-ruling  hand. 

In  God's  pavilion  safely  kept. 

No  danger  there  can  come ; 
His  people  there  have  sweetly  slept, 

Here  we  may  find  a  home. 

So  let  us  say,  '  I  fear  no  ill. 
The  Lord,  my  God,  will  care. 

His  promises  He  will  fulfil, 
His  love  Tm  sure  to  share.' 


No  trouble  can  at  all  come  nigh 
To  hurt  the  little  flock; 
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For  Jesus  with  a  Shepherd's  eye, 
Keeps  guard  from  every  shock. 


Dh,  happy,  happy,  thus  to  be 
Cared  for,  and  kept  secure ; 
Happy  throughout  eternity, 
I  With  love  that  will  endure. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Invalid  Suffering. 


Prayer. 

*Look  upon  my  affliction  and 
my  pain,  and  forgive  all  my  sin.' 
Ps.  XXV.  18. 

Promise. 

'  The  Lord  will  strengthen  him 
upon  the  bed  of  languishing,  thou 
wilt  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sick- 
ness.'    Ps.  xli.  3. 


It  is  not  many  invalids  who  have 
long  protracted  sufferings.  As  an 
old  writer  observes,  '  If  the  trial  is 
sharp,  it  is  sure  to  be  short.'     God 
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is  very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy, 
so  He  often  mercifully  gives  a 
respite,  and  sends  alleviations  for 
acute  pain. 

Still  there  are  few  invalids  who 
have  not  experienced  some  severe 
bodily  suffering,  and  know  what  it 
is  to  be  unable  to  sleep,  or  even  to 
lie  down,  through  the  pain  that  dis- 
tracts and  distresses.  Listening 
with  eager  anticipation  for  the  doc- 
tor's carriage,  hoping  he  may  bring 
relief,  the  invalid  finds  the  only  way 
to  prevent  being  unnerved,  and  to 
save  others,  is  to  calm  the  mind  by 
staying  it  upon  God.  This  enables 
him  to  check  those  heart-rending 
groans,  which  cause  suffering  to 
those  around,  and  which  unfit  them 
for  services  they  may  be  required  to 
render. 


*> 
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*  From  human  eyes  'tis  better  to  conceal 
Much  that  I  suffer,  much  I  hourly  feel, 
But,  oh,  the  thought  does  tranquillise  and 

heal. 
All,  all  is  known  to  Thee.' 

Yes,  He  who  knows  our  frame, 
knows  every  pang  of  suflFering,  and 

*  Not  a  single  shaft  can  hit. 
Till  the  God  of  love  sees  fit.' 

Therefore,  *  Though  He  cause  grief, 
yet  will  He  have  compassion,  ac- 
cording to  the  multitude  of  His 
tender  mercies.* 

*  In  all  our  affliction.  He  is  af- 
flicted,* and  He,  whose  back  smarted 
with  the  cruel  scourging,  and  who, 
while  nailed  to  the  Cross,  could  not 
move  His  hand  to  lift  the  thorns 
from  pressing  into  His  brow,  was 
'acquainted   with    grief,'   and    not 
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only  feels  for  us,  but  has  left  us  an 
example  how  to  act  under  pain. 

The  seven  sayings  of  our  Divine 
Master,  while  hanging  on  the  Cross, 
are  lessons  to  His  suffering  people, 
and  teach  that  the  invalid  should 
consider  others,  and  that  pain  need 
not  prevent  a  care  that  those  around 
have  rest  and  refreshment. 

This  is  one  way  by  which  the 
sufferer  can  'glorify  God  in  the 
fires,*  and  by  willingness  to  try  re- 
medies, and  wait  patiently  for  the 
result,  show,  that  he  *lies  still 
under  the  Mighty  Hand  of  God.' 
For,  though  the  body  may  be  rest- 
less, there  may  be  a  calmness  of  the 
mind,  which  declares  that  the  soul 
is  possessed  in  patience,  and  the 
Lord  will  bring  the  poor  sufferer 
out  of  the  heated  furnace,  refined  of 
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much  dross,  while  beholders  will 
know  the  secret  of  the  bush  not 
being  consumed,  even  because  the 
Lord  God  was  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Thus  they  will  wonder,  and  magnify 
the  grace  of  God,  which  enables  a 
feeble  suflFerer  to  show  the  power  of 
Almighty  strength,  and  the  invalid 
will  praise  the  Lord,  who  keeps  him 
from  falling. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  my  blessed  Saviour,  who  didst 
suflFer  for  me,  by  Thine  agony  and 
bloody  sweat,  by  Thy  cross  and  pas- 
sion, good  Lord,  deliver  me  from  my 
suflferings,  and  grant  a  blessing  to 
the  means  used  for  my  relief.  Grant 
me  patience  to  bear,  and  strength  to 
suppress  my  sighs  and  groans,  and 
direct   the   doctor    to   the  remedy 
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which  may  give  me  ease.  Strength- 
en those  who  kindly  attend  on  me, 
that  they  may  not  suflfer  on  my  ac- 
count, but  reward  them,  O  Lord,  for 
their  devoted  services,  and  in  Thy 
own  good  time  restore  me,  if  it  be 
Thy  gracious  will,  for  Thy  dear 
Name's  sake.     Amen. 


Perfect  through   sujBFering!      Is  this   the 
My  Saviour  trod  ?  [path 

And  shall  I  shrink  to  follow  Thee, 
Thou  Lamb  of  God? 

Perfect  through  suffering !    The  heart  may 
Upon  the  road,  [faint 

And  flesh  and  spirit  both  may  fail ; 
Yet  hope  in  God, 

Perfect  through  suffering!     The  gold  re- 
No  dross  remains,  [fined, 

And  o'er  the  furnace  watcheth  one, 
To  guide  the  flames. 
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Perfect  through  suffering!     A  bright  re- 
Before  thee  lies,  [ward 

Gird  up  thy  loins  to  run  the  race ; 
Then  seize  the  prize. 

Perfect  through  suffering !     The  countless 
Of  saints  in  life,  [throng 

Through  tribulations  great  have  come, 
Afflictions,  fight. 

Perfect  through   suffering!     Their  robes 
In  Jesus'  blood,  [made  white 

The  tears  from  every  eye  are  wiped. 
They  reign  with  God. 

Perfect  through  suffering!     The  conflict 
The  race  well  run,  [o'er, 

A  crown  of  immortality 
And  joy  is  won. 

Perfect  through  suffering!      Is   this  the 
My  Saviour  trod  ?  [path 

Then  welcome  be  its  fiery  cross ; 
It  leads  to  God.' 

Taken  from  RyWs  Selection. 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 

The  Invalid  Misunderstood. 


Prayer. 

*  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord, 
for  I  am  weak ;  O  Lord,  heal  me,  for 
my  bones  are  vexed.  My  soul  is 
also  sore  vexed :  but  Thou,  O  Lord, 
how  long?'     Ps.  vi.  2,  3. 

Promise. 

*  For  the  oppression  of  the  poor, 
for  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  now 
will  I  arise,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will 
set  him  in  safety  from  him  that 
puffeth  at  him.'     Ps.  xii.  5. 


Invalids  are  so  different  in  illness, 
to  what  they  are  in  health,  that  they 
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are  often  misunderstood.  Disease 
covers  their  characters  with  blem- 
ishes, and  sometimes  even  their 
efforts  to  do  right  are  mistaken, 
and  disapproved. 

Like  a  clock,  that  is  out  of  order, 
the  hands  may  point  right,  though 
it  may  strike  wrong. 

As  invalids  have  often  to  bear 
much  through  misunderstandings,  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  may  help 
them  under  the  trial.  Eagerness  for 
employment  may  be  construed  as 
restless  impatience,  and  thus  the 
nerves  are  irritated,  rather  than 
soothed.  Or  just  the  reverse,  the 
weary  invalid,  glad  to  rest,  is  roused 
from  repose  by  excitement,  which 
exhausts  the  overtaxed  strength, 
through  the  mistaken  kindness  of 
those,  who  fancy  that  the  invalid 
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is  morbidly  listless  and  over -in- 
dulgent. 

Thus,  both  the  patient  endurance 
of  illness,  and  the  incapability  to  do 
anything,  are  sometimes  misunder- 
stood by  those  who  lose  sight  of 
the  difference  between  cannot  and 
will  not,  while  the  eagerness  for 
health  is  not  always  appreciated  by 
those  who  uninterruptedly  enjoy  it. 

To  be  equal  to  an  effort  at  one 
time,  and  not  at  another. 

To  have  power  to  enjoy  one  day 
what  may  be  disliked  the  next. 

To  enter  into  plans,  and  agree 
to  arrangements,  which,  in  perform- 
ance, seem  quite  impossible  to  carry 
out. 

Such  are  some  points  in  which 
invalids  are  misunderstood,  and 
even  their  religion  is  often  a  puzzle. 
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Their  longing  for  holiness,  and  yet 
their  hasty  words,  and  unchristian 
tempers.  Their  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  and 
yet  their  weariness  in  prayer,  and 
other  spiritual  exercises. 

But  these  contradictions  are  not 
symptoms  of  declension  in  religion, 
but  merely  indicate  physical  disease, 
that  the  spirit  is  willing,  though  the 
flesh  is  weak,  and  the  skilful  phy- 
sician will  know,  better  than  anxi- 
ous friends,  that  what  they  call 
infirmity  of  character,  is  sickness  of 
body,  which  needs  tender  forbear- 
ance and  medical  treatment. 

Sometimes  even  the  physician 
misunderstands  the  temperament  of 
his  patient;  for  it  is  not  by  an 
occasional  visit  that  character  is 
known,  and  it  is  only  by  long  ex- 
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perience,  and  close  observation,  that 
scientific  practitioners  become  skil- 
ful in  understanding  invalids. 

What  need  is  there  for  prayer, 
that  wise  discernment,  as  well  as 
practical  knowledge,  may  be  given 
to  doctors  and  nurses:  and  amid 
all  the  misunderstandings  of  well- 
intentioned  friends,  how  comforting 
it  is  to  appeal  to  One,  who  can  com- 
prehend all  the  frailties  of  His 
children,  and  to  be  able  to  say,  *  O 
Lord,  Thou  hast  searched  me  and 
known  me — Thou  understandest 
my  thoughts  afar  off.' 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord,  my  gracious  God,  *Thou 
hast  considered  my  trouble,  Thou 
hast  known  my  soul  in  adversities,' 
be  pleased  to  deliver  me  out  of  my 
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difficulties,  and  let  Thy  face  shine 
upon  Thy  servant,  that  they  who 
see  it,  may  understand,  that  Uhis 
is  Thy  hand,  and  that  Thou,  Lord, 
hast  done  it.'  Give  discernment 
and  skill  to  the  doctors,  that  they 
maybe  guided  to  the  right  remedies 
for  my  case,  and  dispose  the  hearts 
of  those  around  me  to  a  true  judg- 
ment, that  they  may  minister  suit- 
able cordials  both  to  body  and 
mind.  Help  me,  O  Thou  good 
Physician,  to  take  everything  as 
from  Thy  hand,  and  to  believe  that 
the  bitter,  as  well  as  the  sweet,  both 
to  body  and  soul,  are  for  my  phy- 
sical and  spiritual  health.  O  Lord, 
check  every  impatient  feeling,  par- 
don all  that  is  amiss  in  me,  and 
make  all  things  work  together  for 
good,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
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Misunderstood  by  all  but  God, 

Be  still,  my  soul,  and  feel 
The  chastenings  of  Thy  Father's  rod. 

Will  heavenly  love  reveal. 

God  knows  the  sorrows  of  my  heart, 

Hidden  from  mortal.view, 
He  sees  the  tear  so  prone  to  start, 

When  trial  comes  anew. 

He  knows  the  conflict  of  my  lot. 
Each  fear  and  dreaded  sin ; 

My  God,  Thou  wilt  forget  me  not. 
Oh,  help  the  work  within. 

And  when  the  work  without  is  drear, 

Lord,  shine  into  my  heart. 
Assure  me  Thou  art  always  near. 

And  never  wilt  depart. 

Thy  brightness  then  will  cheer  my  soul. 
And  calm  my  troubled  mind, 

Till  all  my  thoughts  find  sweet  control, 
I  feel  my  God  is  kind. 

The  quickened  ear  grasps  words  of  peace. 
And  night  is  changed  for  day. 
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Patience,  and  faith,  and  joy  increase, 
While  grief  has  passed  away. 

O  Lord,  I  cast  my  care  on  Thee, 

For  Thou  canst  understand. 
And  what  is  pressing  now  on  me. 

Control  by  Thy  command. 

Now  sanctify  my  grief,  O  Lord, 

Oh,  help  me  to  be  still. 
Thy  precious  promises  afford. 

And  all  Thy  words  fulfil. 

That  I  may  know  Thy  name  is  Love, 

And  evermore  confide 
In  Him,  who  reigns  o'er  all  above, 

And  always  will  provide. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 

The  Invalid  Better. 


Prayer. 

*  Make  me  to  hear  joy  and  glad- 
ness, that  the  bones  which  thou 
hast  broken  may  rejoice.'     Ps.  li.  8. 

Promise. 

*  Though  ye  have  lien  among 
the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the 
wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver, 
and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold.' 
Ps.  Ixviii.  13. 


Oh,  how  cheering  it  is  to  feel  better 
after  illness;  the  feeble  knees  and 
trembling  hands  seem  anxious  to 
put  forth  their  new  strength,  even 
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though  it  be,  only  to  show  how 
much  they  have  lost  by  suflfering. 
The  nerves  press  the  muscles  mto 
action,  before  the  invalid  thinks  how 
little  there  is  of  physical  strength 
to  respond. 

But  it  is  cheering  to  welcome 
recovery,  though  any  effort  declares 
the  weakness,  that  demands  patient 
waiting :  and  the  invalid  has  to 
learn,  when  feeling  better,  that  it 
takes  time  for  the  strength  to  grow, 
before  it  is  sufficient  for  exertion. 

The  first  impulses  to  be  up  and 
doing  need  checking,  and  to  look 
around  and  enjoy  the  respite  from 
pain  and  utter  prostration,  to  be 
able  by  degrees  to  take  interest  in 
the  doings  of  others,  to  enjoy  the 
visit  of  a  friend,  and  to  answer  kind 
inquiries,  are    the   greatest   efforts 
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•I 

r  which  an  invalid  can  put  forth  on 

K  recovery. 

f  And  it  is  well  not  to  attempt 

more,  till  the  strength  warrants  the 
power ;  for  the  weak  nerves  are 
painfully  sensitive,  and  the  whole 
frame  is  so  worn  by  sickness,  that 
it  is  wiser  to  enjoy  the  feeling  of 
recovery,  thinking  gratefully  of  the 
past,  and  preparing  for  the  future 
by  quiet  rest. 

How  many  things  awake  the 
heart  to  thankful  praise,  as  the 
kindness,  tenderness,  and  patience 
of  friends  are  recalled. 

What  a  mercy  to  have  had  pain 
relieved,  disease  removed,  the  weight 
of  depression  and  weariness  lifted 
off,  and  the  terror  by  night,  and  the 

\  I  fear  by  day,  changed  to  calm  self- 

r|  possession. 
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*Thou  shalt  remember  all  the 
way  by  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led 
thee.'  The  invalid  may,  in  a  figure, 
have  passed  through  the  Red  Sea, 
and  have  tasted  the  bitter  waters  of 
Marah;  but  now,  he  is  better,  he 
feels  as  if  he  had  reached  Elim,  and 
refreshed  by  its  wells,  rejoicing  in 
the  cool  shade  of  the  palm-trees,  he 
can  sing  of  mercy,  as  well  as  judg- 
ment ;  for  was  not  the  Lord  his 
guide  through  the  Red  Sea,  where 
his  enemies  were  drowned,  and  was 
not  even  the  bitter  water  of  Marah 
made  sweet  to  him  ?  Yes,  now  the 
invalid  has  a  *  little  reviving,'  he 
can  recall  love  tempering  chastise- 
ment, and  can  trace  the  bow  in 
every  cloud. 

Too  weak  and  ill  to  pray  on 
former  days,  he  now  pours  forth  the 
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,j  promptings  of  his  heart,  and   the 

I  •  voice  of  praise  mingles  with  prayer, 

J  I,  as  with  earnest  resolves  he  entreats 

for  grace,  to  show  forth  his  grati- 

.  tude  by  his  life,  exclaiming,  *  What 

shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all 

His  benefits  ? ' 

Having  returned  thanks  to  God, 
the  invalid  will  be  wishful  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  been  the  means,  under  God, 
of  his  restoration,  and  s'ome  little 
token  will  be  his  first  work  for  the 
physician,  the  nurse,  and  kind 
friends,  when  all  will  be  gratified  to 
receive  their  due  meed  of  praise ;  for 
it  is  cheering  to  have  credit  for  skill 
and  good  endeavours;  no  money 
can  fully  remunerate,  therefore  a 
f  •  grateful  heart  will  express  itself  in 

'  I  more  ways  than  mere  pecuniary  set- 
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tlement  according  to  rule,  and  will 
feel  that  a  debt  of  thankful  regard 
is  incurred,  which  can  never  be 
paid. 

When  the  invalid  is  better,  an- 
other duty  begins  to  be  felt,  even 
this,  to  watch  and  be  sober.  To  eat 
with  thankfulness  and  singleness  of 
heart, remembering  that  God's  bless- 
ing can  make  the  most  simple  fare 
supply  us  with  nourishment;  for 
the  desire  to  increase  the  strength, 
suggests  wishes,  which  are  some- 
times difficult  to  gratify,  and  the 
permission  to  please  the  appetite, 
often  makes  it  less  easy  to  supply 
the  invalid  when  better,  than  it  was 
when  ill;  therefore,  self-denial  is 
called  forth,  and  this  is  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  how  far  the  sickness 
has  been  sanctified.      *Out  of  the 
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'M^  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 

\m  speaketh/  and  when  an  invalid  is 

,p  better,  the  wishes  expressed  show 

what  is  uppermost  in  the  thoughts ; 
1  so,  it  is  a  good  indication  when  ex- 

cuses are  made  for  failures  in  cook- 
ing, and  when  suggestions  for  the 
comfort  of  others,  declare  that  ill- 
'*  ness   has  made  the  invalid  unsel- 

fish. 

How  happy  it  is,  if  instead  of  the 
,  first  inquiries  being,  *  What  shall  I 

eat,  what  shall  I  drink,  or  where- 
withal shall  I  be  clothed!'  the  in- 
valid asks,  *  What  can  be  done  that 
the  servants  may  enjoy  rest  and  re- 
freshment, and  in  a  happy  holiday 
be  reminded  that  sorrow  and  sigh- 
ing  are  over  for  the  present  r  Such 
Y  thoughts  will  cheer  the  invalid,  and 

•'I  in  thinking  of  those  who  have  suf- 
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fered  with  him  in  his  illness,  he 
calls  forth  their  rejoicings. 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord  of  all  power  and  might, 
who  art  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all 
good  things,  I  desire  to  thank  Thee 
for  this  little  reviving,  and  for  mak- 
ing me  feel  better.  Boot  out  all 
selfishness,  and  help  me  to  show 
kindness  to  those  who  have  been 
thoughtful  and  attentive  to  me. 
Make  this  respite  in  my  illness  a 
time  of  refreshment  to  us  all ;  and  if 
it  should  please  Thee  to  further  my 
recovery,  may  my  renewed  health 
be  spent  in  Thy  service,  to  the  glory 
of  Thee,  O  God,  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 
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'  My  will  would  like  a  life  of  ease, 

And  power  to  do,  and  time  to  rest, 
And  wealth  and  health  my  will  would  please, 
But,  Lord,  I  know  Thy  will  is  best. 

If  I  have  strength  to  do  Thy  will. 
That  should  be  power  enough  for  me ; 

Whether  to  walk,  or  to  sit  still. 

The  appointment  of  the  day  may  be. 

And  if  by  sickness  I  may  grow 
More  patient,  holy,  and  resigned, 

Strong  health  I  need  not  wish  to  know, 
And  greater  ease  I  cannot  find. 

And  rest, —  I  need  not  seek  it  here, — 
Far  perfect  rest  remaineth  still ; 

When  in  Thy  presence  we  appear. 
Rest  shall  be  given  by  Thy  will. 

Lord,  I  have  given  my  life  to  Thee, 
And  every  day  and  hour  is  Thine ; 

What  Thou  appointest,  let  them  be. 
Thy  will  is  better.  Lord,  than  mine.' 

Taken  from  Ryle's  Selection. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Invalid  Employed. 


Peayer. 


Prayer. 

*  Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy 
servants.'     Ps.  xc.  16. 

Promise. 

'My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee; 
for  My  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness.'     2  Cor.  xii.  9. 


The  fact  of  being  able  to  do  so 
little,  often  makes  the  invalid  do 
nothing,  and  time  unoccupied,  is 
such  a  burden,  that  those  who  can 
amuse  or  interest  are  welcomed. 

To  cut  open  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
to  curl  paper  for  a  cottager's  pillow. 
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to  make  spills,  turn  envelopes,  or 
fix  needlework,  may  occupy  time, 
and  divert  the  thoughts  when  un- 
equal to  reading,  writing,  knitting, 
crochet,  or  needlework ;  and  when 
able  to  use  a  little  effort,  any  trifling 
employment  will  be  a  rest,  rather 
than  a  fatigue,  as  it  will  prevent  the 
mind  preying  upon  itself. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  feeble  ef- 
forts of  sick  people.  Like  the  coral 
islands,  which  are  the  work  of  an 
insect,  so  we  find  trifles  that  have 
grown  into  great  and  usefiil  works, 
were  first  begun  by  feeble  members  ; 
and  labours,  prompted  by  passive 
endurance,  have  been  acted  out  by 
the  strong  and  ardent,  so  that  use- 
ful results  have  crowned  many  small 
beginnings. 
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Sunday  Classes  have  been  help- 
ed, by  Scripture  illustrations  for  the 
Ifible  lesson,  the  references  being 
pencilled  down  for  the  teacher  to 
work  out. 

Servants  have  been  instructed 
in  reading  and  writing  by  an  invalid 
mistress,  who  may  do  much  good 
by  the  loan  of  suitable  books,  even 
if  unequal  to  teach  or  advise ;  and  a 
master,  watching  his  men  at  work, 
has  often  interested  both  them  and 
himself,  by  pointing  his  gardeners 
from  nature  to  nature's  God. 

Those  whose  income  prevents 
them  giving  liberally, may  still  enjoy 
the  blessing  promised  to  those  who 
*  consider  the  poor,'  for  it  has  been 
wisely  said,  that  *one  kind  word 
outweighs  the  heaviest  purse,'  and 
it  is  always  acceptable,  while  the 
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liberal  soul,  devising  liberal  things, 
though  limited  by  means,  will  find 
out  ways  to  benefit  those  in  need. 
A  loan  in  times  of  sickness  is 
often  as  valuable  as  a  gift,  and 
many  a  comfort  may  be  enjoyed  by 
the  poor  invalid,  when  his  richer 
neighbour  thinks  of  sharing  his 
store.  Only  let  the  heart  be  *at 
leisure  firom  itself,'  and  the  invalid 
will  seek  to  occupy  time  and  talents 
for  God's  glory. 

He,  who  had  compassion  for  His 
overworked  disciples,  and  bid  them 

*  rest  awhile,'  will  also  find  employ- 
ment and  open  channels  of  interest 
suitable  for  those  feeble  members, 
who  sometimes  fancy  they  are  use- 
less,   but    are    assured    they    are 

*  necessary.'     1  Cor.  xii.  22. 
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Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord,  my  heavenly  Father, 
who  knowest  my  frame,  and  seest 
how  frail  I  am,  be  pleased  to  send 
me  such  employment,  that  I  may 
not  feel  I  have  nothing  to  do  in 
Thy  vineyard. 

Grant  me  strength  for  all  that 
that  Thou  dost  put  before  me,  and 
may  every  work  be  begun,  con- 
tinued, and  ended  in  Thy  strength, 
and  for  Thy  glory.  May  the  love 
of  Christ  constrain  me,  and  may  His 
grace  be  seen  in  all  I  do.  Hear 
me,  O  my  gracious  Father,  for  Thy 
dear  Son's  sake,  Jesus  Christ,  my 
Saviour.     Amen. 

*  Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers. 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream. 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

F 
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Life  is  real !  life  is  earnest ! 
^*^'  And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumeth, 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 

But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Finds  us  further  than  to-day. 


Trust  no  future,  however  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead ; 
Act, — act  in  the  living  present. 

Heart  within,  and  God  overhead. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us, 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Foot-prints  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 
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Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait/ 

Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Invalid  Rejoicing. 


Prayer. 

*0  satisfy  us  early  with  Thy 
mercy ;  that  we  may  rejoice  and  be 
glad  all  our  days.  Make  us  glad 
according  to  the  days  wherein  Thou 
hast  afflicted  us,  and  the  years 
wherein  we  have  seen  evil.'    Ps.  xc. 

14, 15. 

Promise. 

*  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap 
in  joy.'     Ps.  cxxvi.  5. 


*  Having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing 
all  things,'  is  what  even  the  desti- 
tute invalid  feels,  when  he  has  found 
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the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace.  Though  debarred 
from  many  sources  of  enjoyment,  he 
C5an  *  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in 
the  God  of  His  salvation.' 

From  step  to  step,  he  has  had 
grace  vouchsafed  to  enable  him  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  trial,  and  after 
making  a  firm  stand  on  patience, 
resignation,  submission,  and  con- 
tentment, he  has  reached  peace  and 
joy,  and  can  now  stand  at  the  top, 
and  looking  down,  he  can  *  glory 
in  tribulations.*  Experience  of  the 
past  has  taught  hope  in  the  future ; 
and,  with  the  telescope  of  faith,  he 
looks  beyond  the  present,  to  the 
height  of  glory,  balancing  pain  and 
privation ;  so,  he  rejoices  that  he  is 
counted  worthy  to  suffer,  and  know- 
ing that  human  weakness  is  an  op- 
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portunity  for  manifesting  Almighty 
Power,  the  invalid  can  *  take  plea- 
sure in  infirmities,'  for  he  feels  that, 
clinging  to  the  Saviour,  he  is  strong. 
*  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of 
Jacob  for  his  help,'  for  the  God  of 
love  smiles  on  him  in  every  comfort, 
in  every  human  kindness  ;  and  even 
when  the  Lord's  chastisements  are 
felt,  he  can  look  up  and  say,  *  Thy 
loving  correction  hath  made  me 
great.' 

No  wonder  then  that  the  invalid 
is  sometimes  rejoicing ;  and  if  it 
were  not  that  *  the  spirit  is  willing, 
but  the  flesh  weak,*  there  would  not 
be  merely  occasional  rejoicing,  but 
the  invalid  would  be  always  rejoic- 
ing, and  *  exceeding  joyful  in  tribu- 
lation,' as  was  St.  Paul.  When 
the  Apostles  were  in  prison,  their 
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songs  of  praise  told  of  gladness  in 
their  hearts,  and  the  other  prisoners 
heard.  No  doubt  they  wondered 
what  was  the  secret  of  the  Apostles' 
happiness.  *The  joy  of  the  Lord 
was  their  strength,'  and  God's  grace 
would  be  magnified  by  His  people 
in  prison. 

God  grant  that  His  glory  may  | 

be  more  visible  in  the  brightness  of 
the  sick  room,  for  if  *  always  com- 
plaining,' were   to  be  changed   to  ;j 
'  always    rejoicing,'     how     greatly              \ 
would  the   friends  and  attendants 
be  cheered.      The  voice  of  gladness 
would   inspire   hope,  the   pleasant              ' 
smile  would  tell  of  grateful  content- 
ment, and  it  would  be  seen   that  . 
sickness  had  not  deprived  the  in-               | 
valid  of  his  best  consolation.     He               , 
may  have  lost  appetite,  voice,  hear- 
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ing,  sight,  and  even  feeling;  but 
one  of  the  brightest  Christians  was 
a  great  sufferer,  deprived  of  every 
sense  of  enjoyment,  and  yet  her  joy- 
ous countenance,  and  sweet  tokens 
of  appreciation  of  help,  made  it  a 
pleasure  to  minister  to  her  through 
the  years  she  lingered  at  Brighton, 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb ;  while 
several  who  went  to  see  her,  were 
struck  with  the  power  of  divine 
grace,  and  the  inward  peace  and  joy 
told  that  the  Saviour  was  with  her, 
so  that  it  was  said  of  more  than  one 
who  visited  the  invalid,  *Thi8  be- 
liever was  born  there.'  May  this  be 
said  again,  from  the  sick  room  of 
the  reader  of  this  little  book. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord,  my  gracious  God,  who 
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comfortest  those  who  are  cast  down, 
I  thank  Thee  for  Thy  precious  con- 
solations. I  pray  Thee  to  tune  my 
heart  with  songs  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  Oh,  help  me  more 
and  more  to  rejoice  in  Thee,  and 
make  me  ever  mindful  of  all  that  A 

Thou  hast  done  for  me,  a  poor  sin-  ^   1 

ner.     Make  me  one  with  Thee,  my  i 

blessed  Saviour,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  then  will  my  joys  in- 
crease, and  I  shall  be  a  happy  child,  j 
believing  in  my  heavenly  Father's 
love.  O  Lord,  bless,  uphold,  and 
sanctify  me  wholly,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake. 

God  made  me,  though  a  feeble  child ; 
God  made  me,  though  by  sin  defiled ; 
God  made  me,  that  His  power  might  show 
A  miracle  to  all  below, 
"Who  see  how  weakness  is  made  strong, 
How  all  works  right  which  seemed  so  wrong, 
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How  powerful  is  the  mighty  God, 
Upholding  all  by  staff  and  rod. 

He  bears  the  sufferer  on  his  bed, 
Resting  the  weary  aching  head ; 
Bearing  with  sorrow  and  with  sin. 
Pardoning,  cleansing  all  within. 
And  all  along  our  earthly  way, 
He  safely  carries  day  by  day. 
Yea,  carries  e'en  beyond  the  grave, 
Almighty  He,  who  lives  to  save. 

Thus, when  we're  weak,in  Him  we're  strong; 
And  though  our  pilgrimage  be  long. 
Yet,  carried  in  the  Saviour's  arms. 
We  know  how  many  soothing  charms 
Are  found,  while  leaning  on  His  breast. 
That  happy  place  of  perfect  rest, 
For  there  it  is,  our  cares  we  leave. 
And  there  it  is,  we  peace  receive. 

Finding  a  balm  for  ev'ry  pain. 
And  sorrow  turned  to  joy  again ; 
Bereavement,  losses,  untold  grief, 
All  soothed  by  Jesus  Christ's  relief; 
For  He  deUvers  out  of  all. 
And  trials,  whether  great  or  small. 
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Are  overcome  by  God  the  Son, 
Who  on  the  cross  our  victory  won. 

So  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  aid, 
Who  whispers, '  Be  thou  not  afraid,' 
Quelling  each  sin  that  would  rebel. 
Dictating  what  my  tongue  should  tell, 
I  yet  may  speak  my  Maker's  praise, 
And  yet  a  note  of  triumph  raise. 
While  thus  the  chorus  I  may  swell. 
Almighty  God  does  all  things  well. 


/:v ,  y^^  /^y. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Invalid  on  a  JouRNtiY. 


Prater. 

*  If  Thy  presence  go  not  with 
us,  carry  us  not  up  hence.'  Ex. 
xxxiii.  15. 

Promise. 

*My  presence  shall  go  with 
thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest.* 
Ex.  xxxiii.  14. 


No  one  is  so  dependent  upon  God 
for  journeying  mercies  as  the  in- 
valid, for  though  others  may  be  in- 
convenienced by  a  wet  day,  a  cold 
wind,  a  blow  of  dust,  an  uneasy 
carriage,  an  extra  bustle,  or  an  un- 
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expected  delay,  yet  any  of  these 
may  be  of  serious  consequence  to 
an  invalid;  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  every  precaution  is  taken  be- 
forehand, by  kind  relatives  and 
friends.  All  that  the  invalid  can 
do,  is  to  try  and  keep  calm,  quieting 
down  the  excitement  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  in  order  to  save  strength  for 
necessary  exertion.  To  close  the 
eyes,  often  preserves  from  sights, 
which  the  quickened  nerves  exag- 
gerate into  causes  for  alarm,  and 
fears  are  hushed  by  being  turned 
into  prayer. 

Trusting  to  the  safe  guardian- 
ship of  the  Keeper  of  Israel,  the  in- 
valid rests  upon  the  precious  pro- 
mises of  the  121st  Psalm,  which  has 
been  rightly  named,  *  the  traveller's 
portion.'   Waiting  quietly  for  others 
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to  act,  the  invalid  will  help  them  by 
restraining  anxieties,  and,  believing 
all  is  done  for  the  best,  will  bear 
what  cannot  be  remedied,  with  as 
little  complaint  as  possible,  knowing 
that  an  Almighty  shield  is  promised 
to  protect  from  real  danger. 

If,  on  arrival,  improvements  can 
be  suggested  for  future  qomfort,  it 
is  right  to  propose  them,  but  if  pain 
and  fatigue  are  only  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  journey,  it  is 
best  to  forget  the  past,  and  hope  for 
more  strength  to  meet  the  future. 
Thankfully  acknowledging  the  mer- 
cy that  has  helped  hitherto,  the 
chafed  spirits  will  be  refreshed  by 
recalling  the  Traveller's  Psalm. 


'  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills,  from 
whence  cometh  my  help. 
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My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  which 
made  heaven  and  earth* 

He  will  not  suflFer  thy  foot  to  be  moved ; 
He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slmnber. 

Behold^  He  that  keepeth  Israel,  shall 
neither  slumber  nor  sleep. 

The  Lord  is  Thy  Keeper :  the  Lord  is 
thy  Shade  upon  thy  right  hand. 

The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor 
the  moon  by  night. 

The  Lord  shaU  preserve  thee  from  aU 
evil;  He  shall  preserve  thy  soul. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out, 
and  thy  coming  in,  from  this  time  forth,  and 
even  for  evermore.'     Psalm  cxxi. 

Prayer  Before  a  Journey. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord  God  Almighty,  Thou  art 
able  to  do  all  things,  I  pray  Thee  to 
prosper  our  journey  and  make  all 
easy,  that  we  may  be  kept,  not  only 
from  danger,  but  from  fear  of  evil. 
Thou  knowest  what  is  before  us,  O 
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Lord,  do  Thou  put  forth  Thy  Al- 
mighty power  to  help  our  weakness, 
and,  in  all  dangers  and  necessities, 
stretch  forth  Thy  right  Hand  to  help 
and  defend.  Enable  me  to  put  my 
whole  trust  in  Thee,  and  to  stay  my 
mind  on  Thee,  that  I  may  be  calm, 
resting  on  Thy  Almighty  strength, 
and  feeling  Thy  tender  sympathy. 
To  Thee,  O  blessed  Trinity,  three 
Persons  but  one  God,  I  commit  my 
cause,  and  ascribe  all  honour  and 
glory  now  and  for  ever.     Amen. 


Prayer  after  a  Journey. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  preserved  my 
going  out  and  my  coming  in,  I  pray 
Thee  to  grant  me  rest  from  my 
fatigue,  and  ease  from  my  pain.    Be 
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with  me  to  counsel  and  direct  me, 
and  raise  my  heart  in  thankful- 
ness to  Thee,  who  hast  helped  me 
hitherto.  Bless  those  who  have 
kindly  befriended  me  on  my  jour- 
ney, and  grant,  that  all  those  who 
are  dear  to  me  may  also  be  re- 
freshed in  body  and  mind  by  this 
change  of  air  and  scene.  Watch 
between  us  and  our  absent  friends, 
and  may  we  all  rejoice  in  Thy 
guardian  care.  Pardon  all  the  sins 
and  shortcomings  of  this  day,  and 
do  for  me,  O  Lord,  more  than  I  can 
ask  or  think,  for  the  sake  of  my 
blessed  Saviour.     Amen. 


I'll  leave  it  all  to  God, 
My  journey  and  my  fears. 
My  pains  and  silent  tears, 

I'll  leave  my  way  with  God. 

G 
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ril  leave  it  all  to  God, 
To  guide  my  steps  aright. 
To  keep  me  in  His  sight, 

ril  leave  my  path  to  God. 


rU  leave  it  all  to  God, 
To  choose  the  good  or  ill. 
So  I  may  do  His  will, 

rU  leave  all  else  to  God. 

rU  leave  it  all  to  God ; 
No  anxious  cares  intrude 
In  this  world's  solitude. 

For  care  I  cast  on  God. 

Then  wherefore  should  I  fret  ? 

God's  mercy  will  endure. 

His  love  is  ever  sure. 
My  God  will  not  forget. 

So  calmly  I  will  leave 

My  friends,  myself,  my  fears, 
With  Him  who  dries  my  tears. 

Who  says,  *  On  Me  believe.' 
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Lord  of  power  and  might, 
Heal  Thou  my  bleeding  heart. 
Bid  all  my  griefs  depart, 

Oh,  give  me  what  is  right. 
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Help  me  to  leave  the  rest, 
To  Thy  Almighty  care ; 
Be  this  my  daily  prayer, 

Do  what  Thou  seest  best. 


I 
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The  Invalid  from  Home. 


*  Strengthen  Thou  me  according 
unto  Thy  word.'    Ps.  cxix.  28. 

Promise. 

*I  will  strengthen  thee;  yea, I 
will  help  thee ;  yea,  I  will  uphold 
thee  with  the  right  Hand  of  My 
righteousness.'     Isa.  xli.  10. 


It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
there  is  no  place  like  home,  yet 
people  are  often  disappointed  that 
money  cannot    insure  home  com- 
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forts;  and  invalids,  accustomed  to 
have   every  want  anticipated,  are 
wise  if  they  count  the  cost,   and  * 
prepare  for  self-denial,  before  they 
go  for  change  of  air. 

To  people  who  can  move  about, 
change  of  scene  diverts  the  thoughts,  i 

and  they  forget  to  care  for  things,  1 

which  they  look  upon  as  necessaries  ( 

at  home ;  but,  which  are  important, 
and  sometimes  indispensable  trifles 
to  the  invalid.  j 

Even,  if  every  comfort  is  avail- 
able, and  a  sunny  aspect,  a  cheerful 
situation,  and  good  attendance  are 
insured,  still  the  quietness  and  in- 
dependence of  home  are  lost  in 
lodgings,   or  by  boarding  with  a  . 

family;  for,  of  course,  no  one  can  I 

rule  any  house  except  his  own,  and  , 

the  merry  voices  of  children,  or  the 
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necessary  nursery  reproofs,  are  as 
disturbing  to  the  invalid,  as  a  neigh- 
bour's cough,  or  the  frequent  ring- 
ing of  bells,  calling  help  for  one  and 
another. 

But  suppose  the  invalid  is  fortu- 
nate in  getting  with  a  quiet  family, 
he  must  not  expect  the  same  care  of 
his  provisions  as  at  home,  for  what 
may  appear  like  dishonesty  is  con- 
sidered  lawful  perquisite,  therefore 
it  is  well  for  the  invalid  not  to  an- 
ticipate the  wing  of  a  chicken,  or 
bit  of  pudding,  left  from  dinner,  as 
the  cat  or  baby  is  likely  to  have 
enjoyed  it ;  and,  as  beef-tea  seldom 
keeps  good  in  lodgings  from  day  to 
day,  it  will  prevent  disappointment, 
if  the  invalid  gives  up  home  diet 
and  punctuality.  By  substituting 
essences,   or  ready-made    nourish- 
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ment,  the  discomfort,  and  ill  effects 
of  waiting  for  meals  may  be  obviated, 
as  beef-tea,  coffee,  jelly,  &c.,  can  pro- 
vide a  lunch  at  small  cost ;  and  by 
having  it  ready  at  hand,  in  a  con- 
centrated form,  the  invalid  can  be 
independent  of  help,  and  will  fur- 
ther his  endeavours  to  put  in  prac- 
tice the  precept,  'Be  content  with 
such  things  as  ye  have.' 

Sometimes  invalids  are  objected 
to  in  lodging-houses,  as  being  un- 
reasonable and  inconsiderate,  re- 
quiring so  much  cooking  at  all 
hours.  This  often  arises  more  from 
want  of  thought,  than  the  wish  to 
give  trouble ;  but,  if  the  precept  be 
borne  in  mind,  *Let  your  modera- 
tion be  known  unto  all  men,'  the 
Christian's  light  will  shine  more 
brightly:    for  it  is   more  what  is 
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seeuy  than  what  is  heardy  which  is> 
noticed. 

It  is  not  ialways  seasonable  to 
say  much  to  strangers;  there  is  a 
restraint  which  is  circumspect,  till 
characters  are  understood ;  but  the 
life  is  a  forcible  though  silent  wit- 
ness, and  respect  for  the  Lord's 
Day,  consideration  for  others,  for- 
getfulness  of  self,  and  universal 
kindness  and  goodness,  will  make 
the  Lord  honoured  by  His  people. 

If  good  words  cannot  be  spoken, 
good  works  may  be  seen,  and  for- 
bearance with  disappointments,  al- 
lowance for  mistakes,  will  make  the 
busy  landlady,  and  her  hard-work- 
ing servants,  see,  that  genuine  char- 
ity is  '  not  easily  provoked.'  Bible 
practice  is  the  best  commentary  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,   and  Sunday 
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rest,  arranged  by  the  self-denial  of 
lodgers^  is  the  best  way  to  further 
Sunday  worship. 

Away   from  home,  the  invalid  , 

has  a  call  to  do  all  the  good  possible, 
not  only  by  precept  and  example, 
but  also  by  assisting  the  local  char- 
ities, and  an  interest  taken  in  good  I  | 
works  will  benefit  both  mind  and  \ 
body.     It  does  not  need  riches  to 
give  a  tract  to  the  bathing-woman, 
to  add   a  sixpenny  book    to    the               J 
parochial  library,  or  to  drop  a  shil- 
ling into  the  box  at  the  infirmary ; 
but  if  every  invalid  did  this,  there 
would  be  many  more  gifts  than  are 
now  received.    Contributions  would 
not  then  be  limited    to  the  few, 
whose  hearts  are  often  larger  than               I 
their  purses ;  and  many,  who  now  , 
return  from  a  sojourn  at  the  sea- 
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side,  little  benefited,  might  feel  that 
inward  satisfaction  which  results 
from  doing  good,  even  if  they  have 
received  none ;  therefore,  let  every 
invalid  leave  behind  him  a  thank- 
offering,  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
in  the  place  he  visits.  *He  who 
hath  much,  let  him  give  liberally, 
and  he  who  hath  little,  let  him 
gladly  give  of  that  little.'  This  will 
be  a  testimony  between  himself  and 
his  God ;  and  the  small  token  of 
gratitude  will  prove,  that  in  enjoying 
daily  mercies  and  gifts  from  heaven, 
he  did  not  forget  the  Giver,  and  he 
will  learn  that  *he  that  watereth 
shall  be  watered  also  himself.' 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord,  God  Almighty,  who  dost 
fix  the  bounds  of  our  habitations. 
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grant  that  my  sojourn  here  may  be 

a  means  of  good  to  others,  as  well 

as  to  myself.      I  am  not  worthy  of 

the  least  of  all  the  mercies  which  i 

Thou  dost  bestow  upon  me.   O  give 

me  a  thankful  heart,  and  help  me  to 

show  forth  Thy  praise  not  only  with 

my  lips,  but  by  my  life.     Enable  me  II 

to  let  my  light  shine,  and  give  me  ( 

a  contented  mind,  that  I  may  never 

murmur,   but  may  be  grateful  for 

every  kindness.     Reward  all  those 

who  befriend  me,  and  bless  all  dear 

to  me  who  are  present  or  absent. 

*  Set  a  watch  before  my  mouth,'  and 

give   me  a  right  judgment   in   all 

things.   *  Lead  me  in  thy  truth,  and 

teach  me.'     Pardon  all  my  sins  and 

infirmities,   I    pray    Thee,    O    my 

Father,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ, 

my  Lord  and  Saviour.     Amen. 
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^  Glad  with  Thy  Ught,  and  glowing  with 

Thy  love, 
So  let  me  ever  think,  and  speak,  and  move, 
As  fits  a  soul  new  touched  with  life  from 

heaven, 
That  seeks  but  ao  to  ox^er  all  her  course, 
As  most  to  show  the  glory  of  that  Source, 
By  Whom  alone  her  strength,  her  life  are 

given. 

I  ask  not.  Take  away  this  weight  of  care ; 
No,  for  that  love  I  pray  that  all  can  bear. 
And  for  the  faith  that  whatsoe'er  befaU 
Must  needs  be  goodi,  and  for  my   profit 

prove, 
Since  from  my  Father'^s  heart,  most  rich  in 

love. 
And  from  His  bounteous  hands,itcomethall. 

I  ask  not  that  my  course  be  calm  and  still; 
No,  here  too.  Lord,  be  done  Thy  holy  vnll ; 
I  ask  but  for  a  quiet,  child-^hke  heart ; 
Though  thronging  cares  and  restless  toil  be 

mine. 
Yet  may  my  heart  remain  for  ever  Thine, 
Draw  it  from  earth,  and  fix  it  where  Thou 

art. 
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*  Father,  whatever  of  earthly  bliss 
Thy  sovereign  will  denies, 
Accepted  at  Thy  throne  of  grace, 
Let  this  petition  rise. 
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I  ask  Thee  bot  to  finish  doofn  the  strife, 
The  toil,  the  trouble  of  this  «arthly  life ; 
No,  be  my  pettce  fitmid  its  grief  and  pain ; 
I  pray  not.  Grant  nfte  vxm  Thy  realm  on 

high; 
No,  ere  \  die,  let  me  to  evil  die. 
And  through  Hiy  %roBS  my  «ins  ^e  "(wholly 

dun.  . 

True  Morning  Sum  of  all  my  life,  I  pray  \  ) 

That  not  in  vain  Thou  shine  on  me  to-day,  J 

Be  Thou  my  light  when  all  around  is  ' 

gloom ; 
Thy  brightness,  hope,  and  courage  on  me  . 

shed,  I 

That  I  may  joy  to  see,  when  life  is  fled. 

The  setting  sun  that  brings  the  pilgrim 

home/ 

Taken  from  Lyra  Germanica. 
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Give  me  a  calm  and  thankful  heart, 

Prom  every  murmur  free, 
The  blessings  of  Thy  grace  impart, 

And  make  me  live  to  Thee. 

Let  the  sweet  hope  that  Thou  art  mine, 

My  life  and  death  attend ; 
Thy  presence  through  my  journey  shine. 

And  crown  my  journey's  end/ 

Steele. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Invalid's  Safe  Return. 


No  one  can  better  appreciate  the 
comforts  of  home  than  the  invalid, 


Prayer. 

*Let,  I  pray  thee,  thy  merciful  || 

kindness  be  for  my  comfort ;  let  thy  i 

tender  mercies  come  unto  me,  that  I 
may  live.'     Ps.  cxix.  76,  77. 

Promise. 

*My  kindness  shall  not  depart 
from  thee,  neither  shall  My  covenant 
of  peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord 
that  hath  mercy  on  thee.'  Isa. 
liv.  10. 
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for  even  change  of  scene,  and  kind 
alleviations  of  Mends  cannot  be 
what  home  i«,  where  the  repose  and 
confidence  of  the  &mily  circle  speak 
of  peace  and  rest,  as  the  poet  Keble 
observes: 

*  Sweet  is  tbe  vaile  <of  homei  the  miitual  look 
When  hearts  «re  of  each  other  sure ; 

$weet  all  the  joys  that  crowd  the  household 
nool^ 
The  haunt  of  idl  affieetions  pure.' 

Though  the  change  may  have 
refreshed  both  mind  and  body,  tak- 
ing both  out  of  the  ordinary  routine, 
and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  tried 
what  was  prescribed,  yet  no  one, 
but  the  tired  invalid,  can  understand 
the  relief  it  is,  to  be  safe  at  home 
again.  If  there  had  been  any  desire 
for  change,  that  desire  is  gone,  the 
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wish  has  been  fully  gratified,  and 
now,  the  only  request  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  home,  absence 
having  made  it  all  the  dearer,  while 
love  seems  to  twine  round  the 
nooks  and  corners,  and  tokens  of 
affection  speak  wherever  the  eyes 
are  cast,  and  say,  *Home,  sweet 
home.'     Perhaps   the   invalid  may  i 

have  derived  little  real  benefit  from 
the  change,  but  he  seems  to  have 
taken  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  and  feels  1 

as  if  he  must  make  more  of  his 
home,  to  compensate  for  absence. 
The  servants  are  heartily  welcomed, 
and  how  pleased  are  they,  if  a  pin- 
cushion, a  photograph,  or  some 
trifling  present,   proves   they  were  | 

remembered.  | 

Then,  the  domestic  pets,  the  old  ( 

cat,  purring  at  the  familiar  stroking, 

H 
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while  the  favourite  dog,  almost  over- 
powering with  his  joyful  capers, 
make  the  invalid  feel  that  there  is 
no  place  like  home,  and  looking 
round  on  the  dear  faces,  tied  to  his 
heart  by  cords  of  affection,  he  feels 
thankful  that  not  one  has  been 
snapped  asunder  in  his  absence. 

If  he  daily  counted  up  his  bless- 
ings when  from  home,  that  he  might 
return  thanks  both  to  God  and  man 
for  undeserved  kindness,  he  is  now 
reminded  to  do  the  same,  and 
David's  words  echo  the  promptings 
of  every  grateful  heart,  *  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all 
his  benefits,  who  redeemeth  thy  life 
from  destruction,  who  crowneth 
thee  with  loving-kindness  and  ten- 
der mercies.' 

Even  if  the  invalid  has  returned 
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home  disappointed  and  fatigued, 
unnerved  with  the  effort  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  unequal  to  bear  the  wel- 
come greetings  and  congratulations 
of  friends ;  still,  he  hopes  that  home 
will  set  all  right,  and  with  this 
thought  he  tries  to  rest,  feeling 
glad  the  journey  is  over. 

And  how  often  does  the  aching 
body,  too  excited  to  sleep,  find  re- 
pose in  dwelling  on  the  Rest  that 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God — 
that  Home,  which  becomes  more 
real,  as  loved  ones  are  taken  there ; 
for  Heaven  seems  to  be  nearer  and 
better  known,  when  it  has  already 
got  some  of  our  treasures. 

Remembering  we  are  strangers 
and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  we  cease 
to  expect  perfect  ease  below;  we 
know  our  tent  must  often  feel  the 
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shaking  of  wind  and  storms,  so  the 
invalid  is  prepared  for  upsets,  and 
knowing  that  life  on  earth  is  only 
temporary,  he  reads  *  Passing  away,' 
on  all  that  hefalls,  and  looks  beyond 
what  is  seen,  to  that  *City  which 
hath  foundations,'  the  believer's 
eternal  Home,  where  '  There  shall 
be  no  more  pain,  and  where  sorrow 
and  sighing  shall  flee  away.'  The 
earthly  home  may  be  a  palace,  or  a 
cottage,  with  cares  and  annoyances, 
sighs  and  fears,  suffering  and  trial ; 
but  the  Home  prepared  in  Hea- 
ven, by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for 
all  who  love  Him,  is  free  from  every 
sorrow;  pleasures  there  reign  for 
evermore,  and  it  is  open  for  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  for  'the  Spirit 
and  the  Bride  say,  Come.'  Dear 
invalid,  if  you  answer,  '  Lord,  grant 
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me  an  abundant  entrance  into  thy 
heavenly  Kingdom,'  He  will  prepare 
you  for  it,  and  you  will  learn  in  your 
hours  of  weakness,  to  love  what  He 
loves,  and  to  hate  what  He  hates, 
caring  less  for  things  temporal,  as 
things  eternal  occupy  more  of  your 
thoughts,  and  your  desire  after  holi- 
ness will  shew  that  heaven  has  al- 
ready begun  in  your  heart.  Every 
murmur,  or  evil  inclination  that 
grieves  you,  tells  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  convincing  of  sin,  and  He 
who  hath  begun  the  good  work  will 
carry  it  on  till  glory  ends  it,  through 
Him  who  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood. 
This  work  of  preparation  is  some- 
times long  and  tedious,  for  before 
we  are  ready  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  we  must  have  learnt  to  lie 
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still  under  the  mighty  Hand  of 
God. 

We  must  not  only  say,  *Thy 
will  be  done,'  but  we  must  strive  to 
learn  what  God's  will  is.  We  are 
so  blind  and  ignorant,  that  we 
hardly  discover  it,  till  God  lays  His 
will  on  ours,  then  we  often  find  that 
it  crosses  ours,  and  that  our  own 
will  needs  bending,  before  it  can  be 
made  straight  with  God's  will ;  and 
when  we  submit  to  have  our  will 
laid  even  with  His,  then  are  we 
being  conformed  to  the  Saviour's 
image,  and  when  we  wake  up  in 
*  His  likeness,  we  shall  be  satisfied 
with  it.' 

In  this  world,  sin  mars  the  like- 
ness, but  in  Heaven  it  will  be  per- 
fect, and  in  that  happy  Home,  where 
no  sin  can  enter,  we  shall  wave  our 
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palms,  and  with  joy  shall  ascribe 
victory  to  Him,  who  was  slain  for 
us,  and  by  whom  we  became  '  more 
than  conquerors.' 

To  Him  who  loved  us,  we  shall 
give  thanks,  and  rejoice  that  after 
toil  has  followed  rest,  and  that 
through  storms  and  tempests  we 
have  reached  the  Haven. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord,  our  gracious  God,  who 
dost  chasten  those  whom  Thou  dost 
love,  I  pray  Thee  to  conform  my  will 
to  Thine,  and  to  make  it  easy  for 
me  to  bear  and  suffer.  Grant  that, 
while  Thou  dost  keep  me  here,  a 
blessing  may  come  not  only  to  my- 
self, but  to  my  relatives,  friends, 
doctors,  and  attendants,  that  we  may 
all  be  prepared  by  this  chastisement 
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for  our  Home  above.  May  the  Holy 
Spirit  take  of  the  things  of  Christ 
and  show  them  to  us,  that  we  may 
see  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life.  Pardon  our  sins  and  short- 
comings, and  renew  us  day  by  day, 
strengthening  us  for  all  that  is  be- 
fore us,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Redeemer.     Amen. 

^  What  must  it  be  to  dwell  above, 

At  God's  right  hand,  where  Jesus  reigns? 
Since  the  sweet  earnest  of  His  love 

Overwhelms  us  on  these  dreary  plains  I 
No  heart  can  think,  no  tongue  explain, 
What  bliss  it  is  with  Christ  to  reign. 

When  sin  no  more  obstructs  our  sight, 
When  sorrow  pains  our  heart  no  more. 

How  shall  we  view  the  Prince  of  Light, 
And  all  His  works  of  grace  explore  ? 

What  heights  and  depths  of  love  divine 

Will  there  through  endless  ages  shine. 
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Well,  He  has  fixed  the  happy  day 

When  the  last  tears  will  wet  our  eyes. 

And  God  shall  wipe  those  tears  away, 
And  fill  us  with  divine  surprise 

To  hear  His  voice,  and  see  His  face, 

And  feel  His  infinite  embrace. 

This  is  the  heaven  I  long  to  know ; 

For  this,  with  patience,  I  would  wait. 
Till,  weaned  from  earth  and  all  below, 

I  mount  to  my  celestial  seat, 
And  wave  my  palm,  and  wear  my  crown. 
And,  with  the  elders,  cast  them  down/ 

Taken  from  Christian  Lyrics. 
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Morning  Prayer. 

O  Lord,  my  heavenly  Father, 
who  hast  preserved  me  through  the 
night,  I  desire  to  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  protecting  care,  and  I  pray  Thee 
to  watch  over  me  through  this  day, 
preserving  me  from  evil  both  of  body 
and  soul.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  all  I 
think,  and  say,  and  do,  may  be 
prompted  by  Thee.  O  Holy  Spirit, 
urge  me  on  in  what  is  right,  and 
check  me  in  all  that  is  wrong,  and 
give  me  grace  to  follow  in  my 
Saviour's  steps,  and  to  copy  His 
bright  example.  May  His  sympa- 
thy cheer  me,  and  make  me  happy, 
so  that  I  may  glorify  God,  and 
adorn    the    doctrine   of   my  Lord 
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and  Saviour,  in  all  things.  I  pray 
Thee  to  bless  all  my  dear  rela- 
tives and  friends,  all  who  have 
shown  me  special  kindness,  all  who 
have  asked  my  prayers,  and  those 
who  are  sick  and  afflicted.  I  would 
also  entreat  Thy  blessing  for  our 
ministers  and  this  parish,  for  our 
schools  and  teachers,  for  our  Queen 
and  the  Koyal  Family,  for  the  rich 
and  the  poor;  for  wisdom  for  our 
rulers,  that  this  nation  may  be 
governed  by  Christian  laws,  and 
that  we  may  be  a  people  fearing 
Thee  and  working  righteousness. 
Hear  these,  my  imperfect  petitions, 
O  Lord,  and  pardon  me  for  the  sake 
of  my  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 
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Evening  Peayer. 

O  Lord,  before  I  close  my  eyes, 
I  would  thank  Thee  for  Thy  tender 
care  of  me  through  the  day,  and  I 
would  pray  Thee  to  take  me,  and 
all  in  this  house,  under  Thy  safe 
keeping  through  the  night.  Grant 
me  refreshing  sleep  if  it  be  Thy 
gracious  will,  or,  if  it  should  please 
Thee  to  keep  me  wakeful,  let  Thy 
comforts  refresh  my  soul.  Pardon 
all  the  sins  and  shortcomings,  and 
infirmities  of  this  day,  and  may  I 
feel  the  blessedness  of  those,  whose 
*  transgressions  are  forgiven,  whose 
sins  are  covered.'  Reward  all  who 
have  been  kind  to  me,  and  sanctify 
every  joy  and  every  sorrow  to  each 
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one  of  us,  and  prepare  us  for  a  glor- 
ious eternity,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
in  whose  name  we  pray,  and  who 
hast  taught  us  to  say,  '  Our  Father,' 
&c. 


Comforting  Words  from  Holy 
Scripture. 

*  I  KNOW  their  sorrows.'  *  Thou 
shalt  forget  thy  misery,  and  remem- 
ber it  as  waters  that  pass  away.'  *  I 
will  pour  water  on  him  that  is 
thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry 
ground.'  *  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose 
hope  the  Lord  is.'  *  Thou  drewest 
near  in  the  day  that  I  called  upon 
Thee;  Thou  saidst.  Fear  not.'  ,*I 
will  ransom  them  from  the  power 
of  the  grave;  I  will  redeem  them 
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from  death ;  O  death,  I  will  be  thy 
plagues ;  O  grave,  I  will  be  thy  de- 
struction.' *  I  will  heal  their  back- 
slidings,  I  will  love  them  freely.' 
*The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are 
all  numbered.  Fear  ye  not  there- 
fore.' *  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man 
shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee.'  *  God 
is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  to- 
ward you;  that  ye,  always  having 
all  sufficiency  in  all  things,  may 
abound  to  every  good  work.'  *  Cast 
down,  but  not  destroyed.'  Exod.  iii. 
7.  Job,  xi.  16.  Isa.  xliv.  3.  Jer. 
xvii.  7.  Lam.  iii.  57,  Hos.  xiii.  14; 
xiv.  4.  St.  Matt.  x.  31.  Acts,  xviii. 
10.     2  Cor.  ix.  8.     2  Cor.  iv.  8. 
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I  AM  afraid  that  the  title,  which,  for  hrevity's  sake,  I  have  adopted, 
may  give  too  extensive  a  notion  of  the  real  range  of  the  suhject  which  I 
aspire  to  treat.  I  do  not  pretend  to  attempt  more  than  the  inquiry  what 
a  hymn  ought  to  he,  or  what  constitutes  a  good  hymn  :  the  vast  suhject  of 
the  history,  classification,  and  development  of  hymns,  which  is  more  usually, 
and  perhaps  more  properly  called  Hymnology,  1  only  touch  so  far  as  to 
seek  from  it  principles  for  grouping  together  illustrations  of  my  own 
narrower  prohlem.  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  open  to  hlame  for  a  rather 
narrow  range  in  the  selection  of  these,  rarely  extending  heyond  popular 
English  works.  Few  Latin  or  Greek  and  no  German  hymns  are  adduced, 
not  hecause  I  have  neglected  to  study  them,  hut  hecanse  I  am  afraid  of 
doing  less  than  justice  to  some,  and  am  imperfectly  qualified  to  criticise 
others.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  German  hymns,  which  have 
worked  themselves  so  deeply  into  the  religious  life  of  the  nation,  must  he 
good  hymns ;  but,  except  the  strong  and  manly  pieces  of  Luther  and  other 
early  writers,  there  seems  to  an  Englishman  something  wanting ;  even  if 
good  as  poems,  and  as  religious  poems,  they  are  certainly  too  little 
congregational.  But  I  prefer  to  attribute  my  feeling  concerning  them 
to  want  of  sympathy  with  German  forms  of  expression  and  emotion,  rather 
than  either  oppose  the  general  belief  of  qualified  judges  in  favour  of 
German  hymns,  or  modify  the  canons  of  fitness  deduced  from  those  which 
I  am  less  open  to  suspicion  of  not  understanding. 

In  investigating  the  characteristics  of  a  good  hymn,  I  do  not  wish  to 
include  the  whole  field  of  devotional  poetry.  No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
finding  a  tolerable  criterion  of  what  constitutes  a  good  poem ;  but  whatever 
it  be,  it  is  the  same  in  devotional  poetry  as  in  secular;  and  unless  one 
were  prepared  with  a  complete  system  of  sesthetic  philosophy,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  attempt  to  define  the  essence  of  poetical  merit  within  the 
sphere  of  sacred  subjects,  as  though  these  had  separate  aesthetic  canons  of 
their  own.  The  hjrnms  of  which  we  inquire  the  characteristics  are  hymns 
for  public  worship,  and  such  poems  as  are  not  intended  or  not  adapted  for 
this  use  will  not  come  under  our  consideration.  This  narrows  the  field 
considerably:  it  excludes,  for  instance,  the  whole  of  the  "  Christian  Year," 
except  the  popular  cento  firom  the  Evening  Hymn,  beginning,  **  Sun  of  my 
soul !"  and  possibly  also  the  Whitsunday  poem,  "  When  God  of  old  came 
down  from  Heaven."  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  a  sacred  poem  may  be  a 
poem  of  the  highest  order,  and  yet  be  either  no  hynm,  or  a  bad  hymn : 
it  is  possible  also  that  a  piece  may  be  a  good  hjrmn,  and  yet  not 
perhaps  a  bad  poem,  but  a  poem  of  far  from  the  highest  class.  If  it 
fulfils  the  devotional  uses  for  which  it  is  employed,  it  is  a  good  hymn. 
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even  if  it  had  no  poetical  merit  at  all :  poetical  merit  is  only  required  in  a 
hymn  as  a  means,  though  a  means  probahly  in  some  measure  indispensable, 
to  the  end  of  congregational  usefulness. 

But  what  are  the  devotional  uses  to  which  hymns  may  be  applied? 
Chiefly  two,  to  express  devotional  sentiments,  and  to  excite  them.  It  may  he 
doubted  whether  these  are  equally  legitimate,  but  they  have,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  been  present  almost  equally  to  the  minds  of  hymn  writers.  The 
natural  and  primary  use  of  h3rmns,  undoubtedly,  is  for  a  congpregation 
of  believers  to  express  their  common  feelings  in  common  words.  The 
highest  merit  of  a  hymn  writer  will,  therefore,  be  to  grasp  by  an  eflfort 
of  genius  the  sentiment  inspired  by  the  doctrines  of  his  religion  in  all 
elevated  minds,  to  express  this  better  than  any  mind  but  his  own  could 
express  it,  and  so  formulate,  intensify,  and  give  utterance  to  an  exalted 
religious  sentiment  already  existing.  But  there  has  hardly  ever  been  an 
age  of  religious  revival  or  conflict  which  has  not  produced  hymns  of  a  class 
which  friends  may  call  missionary,  and  enemies  sensational :  poems  whose 
object  it  is,  not  to  express  a  sentiment  existing  in  elevated  minds,  but  to 
excite  an  elevated  sentiment  in  those  who  have  not  as  yet  the  elevation  of 
mind  to  feel  it,  which  is  done  by  such  means  as  descriptions  of  objects  or 
events  likely  to  call  it  forth,  or  (sometimes)  of  the  state  of  mind  itself. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  of  hymns  in  two  classes,  according  as  they 
seem  to  aim  chiefly  at  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ends.  That  the  first 
is  a  proper  end  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  all  hymns  well  calculated 
to  serve  it  must  be  pronounced  good.  Whether  the  second  end  is  equally 
legitimate  is  the  great  question  on  which  in  practice  most  of  the  existing 
difierence  of  opinion  on  the  subject  turns.  But  perhaps  we  shall  best 
determine  this  point  when  we  have  seen  how  the  end  is  actually  sought, 
and  what  are  the  results  of  it  when  attained. 

To  begin,  however,  with  the  first  class  or  purely  devotional  hymns. 
The  characteristic  merits  required  in  these  may  be  investigated  either 
d  priori,  or  inductively,  by  a  consideration  of  the  hymns  of  universally 
admitted  excellence ;  and  perhaps  the  latter  method  will  be  the  safer,  as  less 
likely  to  involve  us  in  questions  of  general  aesthetic  philosophy.  And  one 
thing  may  strike  us  here — how  large  a  proportion  of  the  best  hymns  are  on 
the  most  common  and  obvious  occasion  furnished  by  the  religious  life,  the 
morning  and  evening  devotions.  Not  to  count  the  Te  Deum  and  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,  which  (though  historically  morning  hymns  in  origin)  are  in 
their  substance  general  acts  of  adoration,  and  whose  special  matutinal 
character  (except  in  one  clause)  •  does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  we  have,  first, 
the  primitive  (ireek  Vesper  Hymn  so  admirably  translated  by  Keble 
(No.  278  in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern):  then  many  of  St.  Ambrose's, 
and  of  the  school  formed  by  his  example :  then,  after  a  long  series  of  ages 
which,  being  content  with  these,  produced  no  more,  or  none  that  entered 

•  Vouchsafe,  0  Lord,  to  keep  us  tbia  day  without  sin. 


80  deeply  into  tKe  general  religious  life,  we  come  in  our  own  country  to 
Ken's  Hymns,  which  have  taken  in  our  devotions  the  place  which  the 
Amhrosian  hymns  must  have  held  among  the  Latin  speaking  churches. 
In  connection  with  these  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  evening 
hymn,  "  The  night  is  come  like  to  the  day,''  which  I  regret  never  having 
seen  in  a  collection,  and  which  doubtless  suggested  one  stanza  of 
Ken's.  Then  Charles  Wesley  contributes  (if  we  may  credit  him  with 
a  cento  from  his  works)  the  morning  hymn,  "  Christ,  whose  glory  fills  the 
«kies;"  and  also  a  noble  evening  hymn,  less  generally  known** :  and  Keble, 
who  wrote  so  few  hymns,  strictly  speaking,  drifts  into  an  excellent  one 
from  his  sun -set  meditation.  Faber^s  and  Lyte's  evening  hymns  also 
may  be  held  to  deserve  their  popularity.  It  is  worth  remarking  here  what 
a  preponderance  recent  evening  hymns  have  over  morning,  both  in  number 
and  merit:  among  ancient  ones  the  reverse  was  the  case.  May  I  be 
allowed  to  cite  one,  not  I  believe  formally  published,  which  I  think  goes 
some  way  to  redress  the  balance «? 

Hymns  on  special  subjects,  such  as  incidents  of  our  Lord's  Life 
and  Passion,  special  festivals,  or  the  lives  of  saints,  come  next  to 
these  in  point  of  obvious  fitness  and  natural  growth.  When  the 
notion  of  a  Christian  Year,  with  its  annual  commemorations,  had  once 
arisen,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  supply  each  festival  with  its 
own  hymns,  as  well  as  with  its  own  office  of  prayers  and  lections :  and 
thus  the  possible  subjects  of  christian  poetry  had  a  simple  and  suitable 
fi-amework  ready-made  for  their  arrangement.  But  it  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  merit  of  hymns  whether  they  are  written  for  the  festivals, 
or  for  what  the  festival  commemorates;  whether  the  subject  itself  possessed 
the  writer's  mind,  or  whether  he  wrote  to  order,  because  his  mind  was 
officially  directed  to  a  certain  subject.  The  difference  may  be  illustrated 
by  comparing  Faber's  well-known  hymn,  **  O  come  and  mourn  with  me 
awhile,"  which  was  probably  written  consciously  for  Good  Friday,  with 
one  of  Wesley's**,  having  nearly  the  same  burden,  and  probably  also 
suggested  by  the  grand  passage  in  St.  Ignatius*.  Both  are  good  hynms, 
but  if  Wesley's  had  happened  to  get  into  a  church  hynm-book,  I  suspect 
that  no  one  having  drunk  the  old  wine  would  straightway  have  desired 
new.  Again,  how  few  of  the  vast  number  of  Trinity  Sunday  hynms 
are  of  any  value,  probably  because  the  subject  is  too  overpowering  to  be 
approached  by  any  one  from  choice,  while  yet  men  are  led  to  choose  it  as 
the  topic  of  a  single  hymn  by  the  existence  of  the  festival.  Is  there  one, 
either  ancient  or  modem,  besides  Heber's,  of  really  the  first  rank? 
A  last  and  still  more  pointed  instance  is  the  comparison  of  a  stanza  fi-om 
two  translations   from  the  same    mediaeval    hymn,   of  which   I  believe 

^  No.  287  in  Wesley's  Collection. 

«  A  bjmn  inscribed,  "  Oh !  when  wilt  Thou  come  unto  me  ?"  by  H.  V.  T. 

*  No.  28  in  Wesley's  Collection. 

*  *0  ifAhs  "Epctfs  iffraifpuTai.     Ad  Rom.  c.  7. 
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ritualists  differ  as  to  the  proper  use ;  but  it  is  a  sort  of  **  good-bye  to 
Alleluia,'*  for  the  week  either  before  or  succeeding  Septuagesima. 

''  Hallelujah  !  strains  of  gladness 

Suit  not  souls  with  anguish  torn ; 
Hallelujah !  notes  of  sadness 

Best  befit  oar  state  forlorn ; 
For  in  this  dark  world  of  sorrow, 

We  with  tears  our  sin  must  mourn." 

In  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  this  becomes — 
''  Alleluia  cannot  always 

Be  oar  song  while  here  below; 
Alleluia  our  transgressions 

Make  us  for  awhile  forego ; 
For  the  solemn  time  is  coming 
When  our  tears  for  sin  must  flow." 

The  second  of  these  is  full  of  the  idea  of  Lent  and  Easter,  of  times  and 
seasons  for  varying  the  tone  of  worship,  of  which  it  states  the  reasons ; 
the  other  owns  the  reasons,  and  is  content.' 

Later  as  a  rule  than  these  two  classes  of  hymns,  written  for  the  less  and 
the  more  formal  and  artificial  framework  of  devotion,  come  the  hymns 
spontaneously  composed,  the  utterances  of  the  religious  heart,  independent 
of  any  external  rule  or  framework  of  devotion  whatsoever.  As  in  any 
other  subject,  strong  and  beautiful  feeling  is  not  poetry,  but  the  material 
of  poetry ;  so  devotion  does  not  make  a  hynm,  but  the  spirit  in  which 
hymns  should  be  written :  and  to  compose,  to  select  a  rhythm  and  adapt 
a  tune,  is  a  work  requiring  too  much  self-consciousness  to  suggest  itself 
to  a  devout  mind  spontaneously.  The  composition  of  hjrmns  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  devout,  and  poetry  is  hardly  likely  to  occur  to  them 
as  a  vehicle  for  their  own  devotion,  until  the  example  of  others  has 
suggested  it.  The  most  poetically-minded  saint  thinks  in  prose,  and  finds 
God  hears  his  prose:  he  therefore  does  not,  until  the  idea  comes  from 
without,  begin  to  speak  to  God  in  poetry.  But  when  once  the  poetical  form 
of  a  hymn  is  established,  nothing  prevents  the  most  earnest  and  personal 
sentiment  being  cast  into  it ;  and  of  these  more  serious  and  spontaneous 
hymns,  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most  important  class  are  what  may  be 
distinguished  as  meditations.  Such  is  the  Dies  Irae;  such,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  Siabat  Mater ;  such  C.  Wesley's  masterpiece,  "  Wrestling 
Jacob,"  and  one  less  known,  not  very  greatly  inferior  to  this,  on  Moses' 
vision  of  the  Divine  glory  (Wesley,  Nos.  140  and  283);  such  also 
J.  Newton's  masterpiece,  on  "  Thy  Name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth." 
We  may  sub- divide  this  class  according  as  the  subject  of  the  meditation  is 
historical,  doctrinal,  or  devotional :  whether  its  method  is  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  a  sacred  narrative,  to  develop  the  significance  of  an  article  of  faith, 
pr  to  dwell  upon  some  single  act  of  religious  emotion;  e.g.  of  the  hymns 


just  referred  to,  "  Come,  O  Thou  Traveller  unknown**  would  belong  to 
the  first  class,  "  Dies  Ir©"  to  the  second,  and  "  How  sweet  the  Name" 
to  the  third.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  last  that  the  highest  type  of  hymn 
is  reached.  To  it  most  of  the  Psalms  would  belong,  that  are,  in  the 
sense  here  adopted,  hymns  strictly  speaking  at  aU  ;  many  of  them, 
especially  of  David's,  being  rather  personal  utterances  than  congregational, 
and  some  being  in  the  first  instance  hortatory  or  prophetical,  are  rather 
subjects  for  meditation  than  meditations  themselves. 

On  the  two  sides,  so  to  speak,  of  this  last  class  of  hjrmns  of  devotion, 
stand  two  hardly  less  important  ones,  hymns  of  prayer  and  of  pr&ise.  The 
nature  of  these  is  too  simple  to  need  explanation,  their  number  too  large 
to  need  illustration ;  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  until  hymns  of  praise 
and  meditation  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  development,  and  have 
furnished  a  familiar  type  or  mould  into  which  religious  thought  shall  be 
thrown,  prayer  does  not  naturally  adopt  the  metrical  and  musical  accom- 
paniment which  constitutes  a  hymn.  The  119th  Psalm,  and  Christian 
metrical  litanies,  are  both  comparatively  late  developments. 

A  kind  of  semi-historical  order  has  led  us  to  distinguish  these  three 
great  classes — hynms  of  prayer,  praise,  and  meditation — firom  the  Hymns  of 
hours  and  seasons:  but  of  course  such  classification  is  in  fact  a  cross 
division,  and  the  more  formal  group,  as  well  as  the  more  spontaneous, 
fall  into  one  or  other,  as  a  rule,  of  these  divisions,  according  to  their 
method  of  treating  their  fixed  subject.  The  external  scheme,  according  to 
which  the  subject  is  fixed,  may  therefore  henceforth  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  Having  arrived  at  some  sort  of  classification  of  legitimate 
subjects  for  hymns,  let  us  attempt  to  see  what  are  the  limits  to  the  legitimate 
treatment  of  these.  And  here  we  find  that  hynms  of  praise,  and,  when 
they  exist,  hymns  of  prayer,  are  always  hymns,  and,  if  good  at  all,  are 
good  hymns :  it  is  hymns  of  meditation  only  that  are  liable,  while  remaining 
good  as  poems,  and  while  remaining  devotional  in  subject  and  sentiment, 
to  become  unsuited  for  hymns.  Each  of  the  three  classes  into  which  we 
have  divided  hymns  of  meditation  is  liable  to  go  off  into  something  that  is 
not  a  hymn :  a  historical  meditation  into  a  narrative,  a  doctrinal  into  a 
creed,  a  devotional  into  a  confession :  and  to  fix  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
hymn,  it  is  necessary  to  determine,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  the  limits  of 
approximation  to  each  of  these  characters  that  are  allowable.  A  plain 
narrative,  with  reflections  appended,  seems  decidedly  inappropriate :  if  the 
utterance  of  emotion  is  subordinate  to  the  story,  the  use  as  a  hymn  is 
sacrificed  to  other  uses.  The  sacrifice  may  be  worth  while — it  is  made  in 
the  105th  Psalm,  and  perhaps  in  the  78th  and  106th,  but  the  utterance  of 
emotion  is  either  not  the  chief  object  of  such  a  hymn,  or  is  imperfectly 
attained  in  it  The  Easter  Hymns,  "O  Filii  et  Filise,"  and  the  latter  part 
of"  Aurora  Lucis,"  seem  to  me  exceedingly  dull  and  cold  compositions.' 

'  Apropos  of  the  limits  to  the  narrative  character  of  a  bymn  may  be  men- 
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Bat  it  is  not  only  when  the  poet  tells  a  story,  instead  of  reflecting  on  a 
known  one,  that  the  fitness  for  a  hymn  is  lost.  Charles  Wesley's  on  Jacob 
has  been  allowed  to  pass  muster,  but  in  fact  its  claim  to  do  so  may  be  well 
disputed ;  either  the  author  or  his  brother  seems  to  have  felt  that  it  was 
not  a  hymn,  for  in  the  authorized  VVesleyan  Collection  it  is  divided  into  two, 
and  neither  of  these  is  in  the  least  adapted  for  congregational  use,  glorious 
as  the  poem  is  as  a  whole.  The  one  on  Moses  is  similarly  divided. 
Newman's  pieces  of  this  character,  e.g.  on  Moses'  self-will,  or  David's 
choice  of  plagues,  are  also  somehow  unfit  for  use  as  hymns,  and  this  not 
entirely  on  the  gpround  of  their  being  coloured  fi-om  the  author's  strong 
personality.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  is  the  point  of  unfitness : 
it  is  not  that  the  narrative  occupies  the  first  place,  and  the  emotions  it 
excites  the  second;  it  is  not  that  these  emotions  are  themselves  too 
persona],  or  couched  in  too  special  or  exclusive  a  form,  to  be  with  propriety 
adopted  as  the  common  utterance  of  a  congregation.  Rather,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  thread  of  connection  is  too  refined  and  too  little 
obvious;  that  the  relation  between  the  subject  of  the  meditation,  and  the 
lessons  drawn  from  it,  is  too  obscure  for  an  average  Christian  intellect  to 
appreciate  it  readily ;  that  thus  too  much  of  the  attention  is  wasted,  not  on 
the  narrative  itself,  but  on  the  process  of  developing  the  narrative  into  the 
hjrmn.  The  same  objection  might  apply  to  some  of  Dr.  Neale's  Sequences, 
as  he  calls  them :  there  is  one  on  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  with  a 
suggested  type  taken  fi'om  the  sickness  of  Hezekiah,  too  long  to  quote, 
but  so  intense  and  profound  in  feeling  that  one  would  almost  be  tempted 
to  try  its  effect  with  a  congregation^  though  conscious  that  it  was  an 
uncertain  experiment. 

This  objection,  however,  depends  to  a  g^eat  extent  on  the  supposition 
that  the  congregation  for  which  the  hjrmn  is  written  is  an  average  one : 
a  congregation  educated  up  to  the  hymn's  point  of  view  may  sometimes  use 
the  hymn  fireely  and  sympathetically.     Very  likely  the  early  Wesleyans 

tioned  the  limits  to  its  dramatic  character.    In  Dr.  Neale's  excellent  translation 
of  the  popular  Greek  evening  hymn,  r^v  fifi4pap  9i€\0^u,  occurs  the  stanza : — 
''  Lighten  mine  eyes,  O  Saviour, 
Or  sleep  in  death  shall  I ; 
And  be,  my  wakeful  tempter. 
Triumphantly  shall  cry, 
<  He  could  not  make  their  darkness  light, 
Nor  guard  them  through  the  hours  of  night !'  " 

In  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  the  two  last  lines  are  altered,  I  do  not  know 
why,  to 

"  Against  him  I  have  now  prevailed. 
Rejoice !  the  child  of  God  hat)  failed." 

I  have  heard  the  hymn  sung  in  Church  in  this  form,  the  organ  giving  at  these 
lines  a  diabolical  chuckle  admirably  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment,  but  not 
e(}ually  appropriate  (o  an  act  of  Christian  worship. 


found  "  Corae,  O  Thou  Traveller  unknown"  to  express  their  social  aspi- 
rations no  less  fitly  than  their  private ;  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Margaret*s 
doubtless  sang,  **  Prostrate  fell  the  Lord  of  all  things,"  with  as  keen  and 
intense  an  effect  on  the  soul,  as  an  educated  Christian  as  devout,  but  with 
a  less  elaborately  trained  devotion,  would  feel  fi-om  reading  it  in  private 
on  Maunday  Thursday. 

Thus  almost  any  really  good  poem  of  this  class  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  reckoned  a  good  hymn.  The  anhymnic  development  of  the 
doctrinal  hymn  is  a  more  deeply  rooted  objection  to  its  use.  Theologians 
tell  us,  again  and  again,  to  talk  of  "  the  Psalm  Quicumque  voU^^  but  it 
continues  to  be  "  commonly  called  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,"  in  spite 
of  them.  It  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  psalm,  and  meant  to  be  used 
as  a  psalm,  but  it  is  too  dogmatic :  a  creed  it  is,  and,  however  valuable  as  a 
creed,  a  hymn  it  is  not.  Possibly  its  author  might  have  had  the  genius  to 
produce  a  hymn  like  the  Te  Deurrif  if  Apollinaris  and  Nestorius  would  have 
let  him  alone;  but  as  it  was,  he  was  driven  to  weigh  his  words,  to  take 
care  what  he  said,  and  to  guard  against  error  or  misconception ;  aud  thus 
he  is  too  self-conscious  to  be  poetical. 

The  same  weakness  of  dogmatic  self-consciousness  detracts  considerably 
from,  the  poetical  merit  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas*  hynms.  The  Lauda  Sion 
is  not  only  a  glorious  poem,  but  a  glorious  hymn ;  yet  stanzas  5 — 10  would 
be  better  away,  even  firom  a  purely  aesthetic  point  oi  view.  It  would  be 
hard  to  express  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  more  neatly 
than — 

*'  Sub  diversis  speciebus, 
Signis  tantum  et  non  rebus;" 
or  to  evaluate  this  into  something  consistent  with  Anglican  doctrine  more 
ingeniously  than — 

"Signs,  not  things,  are  all  we  see:" 
but  in  fact  we  are,  in  these  five  stanzas,  consciously  in  the  region  of 
controversy.  Men  will  differ  about  these  who  can  enter  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  poem  as  a  whole:  if  valuable,  they  are  valuable  only  as  a 
safeguard  to  truth;  and  any  one  who  likes  them  on  other  grounds,  sacrifices 
his  taste  to  his  opinions.  I  say  that  the  original  is,  in  spite  of  all,  a  good 
hymn ;  the  following  I  think  a  good  translation  of  it :  but  it  will  probably 
be  admitted  that,  if  it  be  so,  the  original  was  not  quite  a  good  euongh 
hjrran  to  bear  translation.     (Hymnal  Noted,  No.  218.) 

The  danger  of  the  third  or  specially  devotional  class  of  hymns  is  to  pass 
from  expression  with  personal  ardour  of  feelings  common  to  all  fellow- 
believers,  into  an  utterance  of  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  devotion.  Such 
expression  of  feelings  or  experiences  purely  personal  may,  within  certain 
limits  and  under  certain  conditions,  be  made  with  perfect  propriety,  and 
may  give  occasion  to  perfect  religious  poems;  but  hymns,  in  the  strict 
sense,  they  cannot  be. 

Yet  here  the  question,  what  degree  of  single  personality  disqualifies  a 
poem  for  use  as  a  hymn,  is  sufficiently  difficult.     Clearly  we  must  nut 
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exclude  all  hymDs  on  the  spiritual  life  coached  in  the  first  person :  any 
canon  would  be  self- condemned  that  excluded,  "  O  for  a  closer  walk  with 
God,"  or,  "  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say."  Nor,  agam,  can  we  refuse  all 
hymns  "  describing,"  according  to  Wesley's  title,  "  the  pleasantness  of 
religion,"  such  as  Jesu  dulcis  memoria,  perhaps  the  best  hymn  of 
devotional  meditation  in  existence.  Where  then  are  we  to  draw  the  line 
between  these  and  such  poems  as  Wesley's  very  thoughtful  one,  the  first 
of  those  "  describing  Formal  Religion  ?"  or  many  of  Faber's  most  simply 
religious  gnes,  in  the  first  part  of  his  collected  hymns  ?  or  Newman's  pieces 
in  the  Lyra  ApostoHca,  or  Keble's  Introduction  to  the  Lyra  Innocentium, 
which  is  not  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  hymn  P  No  general  rule  seems 
possible.  Nothing,  of  course,  should  be  asserted  of  self  that  does  not 
form  part  of  the  indispensable,  or  at  least  the  normal,  experience  of  every 
Christian :  and  this  will  exclude  much  experimental  poetry,  except  on  the 
Methodist  hypothesis  of  an  all  but  universal  uniformity  in  the  course  of  the 
spiritual  life.  And,  what  seems  more  important,  nothing  should  be  talked 
about  in  a  hymn  meant  for  public  use,  of  which  the  soul  cannot  safely  bear 
to  be  conscious.  When  an  experimental  hymn  is  objectionable,  it  is  less 
often  on  the  ground  that  few  Ghnstians  have  felt  such  experiences,  than 
that  those  who  have  felt  them  are  not  likely  to  come  to  church  to  celebrate 
the  fact,  but  had  rather  ponder  in  their  own  heart  and  in  their  chamber, 
and  be  still.  Almost  in  proportion  as  the  hymn  probes  the  deepest 
consciousness  of  the  soul,  and  utters  the  testimony  of  its  truest  self-know- 
ledge, so  exactly  does  its  public  use  violate  the  reticence  and  modesty 
with  which  a  delicate  soul  will  veil  these  sacred  and  personal  emotions ; 
and  the  better  and  truer  the  poem  is,  the  more  unfit  is  it  for  a  hynm. 
The  point  where  this  personal  character  is  reached — where  such  reticence 
becomes  necessary, — must  be  left  to  the  instinctive  judgment  of  the  good 
taste  of  the  devout,  in  each  individual  case. 

There  is  one  more  class  of  hymus  that  may  be  assigned,  on  the  whole,  to 
the  first  great  division,  though  it  forms  a  sort  of  transition  from  it  to  the 
missionary  or  revival  hymns ;  viz.  what  may  be  described  as  hymns 
invitatory  or  cohortative*.  It  is  probably  harder  for  one  of  these  to  attain 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  than  for  one  of  any  of  the  classes  before 
enumerated :  yet  the  Old  Hundredth  is  a  good  hymn,  and  Ken's  Morning 
Hymn  a  very  good  one.  Here,  as  in  the  last  case,  we  must  distinguish 
between  hymns  really  cohortative  in  substance,  and  those  which  are  so  in 
form  only;  e.g.  the  95th  and  100th  Psalms  are  in  their  whole  conception 
invitatory,  while  the  137th  is  a  Psalm  of  praise.  It  is  hard  to  deny  that 
the  type  of  the  two  former  may  be  as  legitimately  imitated  as  that  of  the 
other ;  but  hymns  in  imitation  of  the  last  have  the  higher  excellence  open 
to  them.     Milton's  "  Let  us  with  a  gladsome  mind"  is  far  better,  as  a 

V  It  is  remarkable  bow  many  modern  English  bymns  begin  with  the  word 
"  Come." 
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hjmn  no  less  than  as  a  poem,  than  even  the  soher  earnestness  of  <*  All 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwell." 

So  far,  then,  we  have  classified  the  hymns  that  undertake  an  end  unques- 
tionahly  legitimate,  viz.  the  enahling  a  congregation  to  express  their  devo- 
tion; the  giving  them  words  for  their  prayers  and  praises,  or  leading  their 
meditations  in  a  sound  and  well-chosen  channel, — the  flow  of  prayer, 
praise,  or  meditation  heing  in  itself  spontaneous,  or  at  least  (in  the  case  of 
invitatory  hymns)  responding  readily  to  encouragement.  Can  an  awaken- 
ing hymn,  a  hymn  expressing  religious  feeling,  not  for  the  utterance  of 
those  who  feel  it,  hut  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not,  ever  be  right 
or  good? 

Whether  it  can  ever  he  right  is  a  practical  question,  lying  beyond  the  pro- 
per scope  of  our  subject.  If  it  be  the  fact,  that  by  singing  hymns  a  congre- 
gation, or  a  member  of  a  congregation,  that  never  has  felt  any  religious 
impressions  before,  is  likely  to  be  seriously  and  permanently  possessed  by 
them ;  if  it  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  a  hymn  will  prove  the  means 
of  converting  any  of  those  who  need  conversion,  it  is  as  evidently  right  to 
use  hymns  as  means  of  conversion,  as  to  use  them  for  the  devotion  of 
believers:  in  short,  hymns  are  legitimate  instruments  of  missionary  or 
revival  work,  if  they  are  efficient  instruments  of  it.  Whether  this  is  so, — 
whether  the  sentiments  excited  by  a  hymn  are  likely  to  be  either  deep  or 
permanent, — and  whether,  if  not,  their  excitement  is  not  likely  to  do  positive 
harm,  and  make  the  mind  callous  by  superficial  contact  with  impressions 
it  ought  to  receive  more  deeply, — are  questions  for  the  missionary,  not  for 
the  hymnologist.  The  latter  can  only  say,  that  whether  the  use  of  such 
hymns  be  right  or  no,  it  is  impossible  for  the  hymns  themselves  to  be  good. 
They  must  be  written  by  a  believer,  and  therefore,  as  they  are  to  be  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  unconverted,  they  must  be  composed  from  a  stand- 
point not  his  own :  yet  they  do  not  dramatically  express  the  sincere  views 
and  feelings  of  the  unconverted,  but  the  views  and  feelings  of  a  believer 
adapted  to  their  comprehension :  the  living  worshipper  ventriloquises 
through  the  organs  of  the  spiritually  dumb,  that  by  imitation  of  his  voice 
they  may  learn  to  speak.  Now,  while  dramatic  reproduction  of  a  state  of 
mind  unlike  the  author's  is  one  of  the  highest  feats  of  poetry,  the  self- 
conscious  distortion  of  the  picture  of  his  own  state  of  mind,  for  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  it  to  an  audience,  is  absolutely  fatal  to  poetry.  Even  if  the 
picture  be  not  distorted,  yet  its  self-conscious  exhibition  to  an  audience 
alters  its  character,  according  to  Mill's  sound  distinction,  from  poetry  to 
eloquence :  the  author  is  not  overheardy  but  speaks  to  be  heard,  and  is. 
Now  a  hymn  must  be  poetry  to  be  good  :  hymns  that  are  good  poetry  will 
be,  like  other  poems,  <^«j/oyTo  ^vv4roiaip ;  while  hymns  written  for  the 
il^j'fTot  must  be  bad  poetry,  and  so  bad  hymns,  even  if  they  happen  to  be 
good  tracts  or  good  sermons.  Faber'shynms  on  or  to  St.  Philip  are  perhaps 
the  clearest  and  strongest  instance  of  a  hymn  spoilt  by  this  cause ;  the 
reader  feels  that  he  is  knocking  his  reverence  for  the  Italian  saint  into  the 
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minds  of  uusympathetic  Englishmen,  and  feels,  moreover,  that  the  author 
felt  it  too.  Contrast  with  the  general  run  of  these  the  magnificent  one 
entitled,  •*  St.  Philip's  Home,"  and  beginning, 

"  O  Mary,  mother  Mary,  our  tears  are  flowing  fast,** 
and  it  will  appear  evident  that  their  weak  point  is  not  in  their  distinctive 
Romanism,  but  in  this  affected,  or,  if  you  will,  missionary  character. 

It  is  only  with  hymns  belonging  to  this  class,  and  intended  exclusively 
for  this  object,  that  the  question  can  ever  arise  whether  a  hymn  is  good 
that  is  characterised  by  bad  taste,  bad  style,  startling  and  shocking 
images,  and  the  like.  To  take  another  instance  firom  Faber  :  not  only  did 
he,  a  man  of  taste,  education,  and  something  like  genius,  write  the  follow- 
ing stanza  (and  the  whole  hynm  is  in  the  same  style),  but  some  people 
seem  to  find  or  think  they  find  it  useful:  it  has  got  into  more  than  one 
Anglican  collection : — 

**  He  took  me  on  His  shoulder, 
And  tenderly  He  kissed  me, 
And  bade  my  love  be  bolder, 

And  said  how  He  had  missed  me ; 
And  Fm  sure  I  heard  Him  say, 

As  He  went  along  His  way, 
'  O  silly  souls,  come  near  Me ! 
My  sheep  should  never  fear  Me : 
I  am  the  Shepherd  true.*** 

If  I  am  required  to  hazard  a  diffident  opinion  on  the  question,  whether 
such  hymns  as  this  are  ever  useful  and  therefore  legitimate,  perhaps  the 
safest  thing  to  say  is  this  :  The  missionary  use  of  a  hymn — the  use  of  a 
hymn  less  because  the  congregation  are  prepared  to  enter  into  its  spirit, 
than  in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared — must  be  allowed  :  but  no  hymns 
should  be  written  consciously  and  specially  for  that  use.  By  joining  in,  and 
learning  to  sympathise  with,  a  hymn  that  is  at  present  above  them,  men  may 
catch  its  contagion,  and  enter  gradually  into  its  full  spirit :  but  if  the  hymn  is 
not  above  them,  bat  "  written  down  to  them,"  either  in  sentiment  or  in 
taste,  it  is  at  least  as  likely  to  do  harm  as  good.  If  the  condescension  he 
in  sentiment,  it  is  likely  that  those  affected  by  it  (if  any)  will  cling  to  the 
imperfect  or  ill-proportioned  type  of  devotion  with  which  they  associate 
their  conversion :  for,  firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  type  of  devotion 
must  have  been  perverted.  A  hymn  meant  to  excite  the  sluggish  cannot 
simply  be  one  that  falls  short  of  the  ardour  of  feeling,  strength  of  con- 
viction, and  keenness  of  sensible  emotion  that  a  believer  may  feel:  it 
must  be  highly  spiced  in  some  way,  and  if  not  faithfully  expressing  the 
believer's  feelings,  the  change  must  be  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  And  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  only  goad  taste  that  is  sacrificed,  there  is  yet  the 
even  more  serious  danger,  that  the  sentiment  (which  in  this  case  may  be 
valuable  and  salutary)  will  become  revolting  or  ridiculous  through  its 
grotesque  or  exaggerated  vehicle.     If  the  Wesleyau  movement  was  so 
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successful,  iu  which  the  missionary  aspect  predominated  so  unduly  over 
the  edifying,  with  hymns  of  which  Wesley  could  boast,  that  they  embodied 
both  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  the  spirit  of  piety,  it  seems  absurd  for  any  one, 
whether  Romanist,  Puritan,  or  high  Anglican,  to  urge  that  vehement, 
vulgar,  or  sensational  hymns  are  useful  and  even  indispensable  for  mb- 
sionary  purposes. 

One  kind  of  missionary  hymn  may  perhaps  be  admitted,  of  which  there 
are,  in  fact,  one  or  two  examples  among  Wesley's  '*  exhorting  sinners  to 
return  to  God."  The  best  is  the  series  of  three  ^  on  the  theme,  "  Why  will 
ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?"  But  these  hortatory  hymns  may,  in  fact,  be 
regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  cohortative :  this  follows  from  the  mere  fact 
that  the  text  is  developed  into  a  hymn,  not  a  sermon..  You  cannot  make 
even  a  Methodist  congregation  preach  to  its  non-members.  It  surely  is 
not  without  force  as  an  utterance  of  devotion,  as  well  as  an  invitation  to 
it,  to  join  in  the  last  grand  lines  of  Wesley's  hymn  just  referred  to  :— 

"  Will  you  not  His  Word  receive  P 
Will  you  not  His  oath  believe  ? 
See !   the  suffering  God  appears ! 
Jesus  weeps:    believe  His  tears! 
Mingled  with  His  blood,  they  cry, 
*  Why  will  you  resolve  to  die  ?' " 

Perhaps  we  may  consider  as  answered  the  central  question  we  started 
from.  What  su-e  the  characteristics  of  a  good  hymn  ?  First  of  all  we  have 
seen  that,  under  whatever  circumstances,  or  by  whomsoever  it  is  to  be 
used,  it  must  be  constructed  by  the  devout  for  the  use  of  their  own 
devotion  :  and  we  have  attempted  to  classify  the  forms  in  which,  and  define 
the  limits  between  which,  devotion  finds  a  suitable  utterance  in  hymns. 
There  are  a  very  few  subsidiary  questions  that  it  will  not  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss. 

Given  a  good  hymn,  what  may  we  do  with  it  ?  How  far  does  it  share 
the  artistic  sacredness,  the  absolute  claim  to  integrity,  which  literary 
honour  extends  to  other  works  of  literary  art?  The  prima  facie  answer 
would  be  absolute,  that  to  modify  a  h3rmn  is  as  impermissible  as  to  tamper 
with  the  text  of  any  other  poem :  but  practically  it  seems  very  hard  to 
maintain  this  extreme  position.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  probably 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  centos.  Often  a  hymn  can  be  extracted 
out  of  a  long  devotional  poem,  as  *'  Sun  of  my  soul,"  before  referred  to, 
or  "Jerusalem  the  golden."  Often  by  judicious  omissions,  and  even 
transpositions,  a  hymn  may  be  made  worthier  of  its  author  and  his  design, 
as  well  as  more  convenient  for  use :  sometimes  even  fragments  of  different 
hymns  may  be  united,  as  "  Christ,  Whose  glory  fills  the  skies,"  already 
quoted ;  or  the  funeral  hymn,  **  Hark !  a  voice  divides  the  sky,"  composed 
of  portions  of  the  50th  and  51st  of  Wesley's  hynms, 

*»  Wesleyan  Collection,  Nos.  6—8. 
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Bat  if  aa  editor  may  omit,  may  he  ever  change  the  words  of  his  author  ? 
Many  will  say  not ;  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  more  excmciating  than 
to  attend  a  church  where  the  Salisbury  Hynm-book '  is  used,  and  to  find 
an  old  favourite  sung  with  an  alteration  in  each  line,  most  absolutely 
without  a  single  attraction,  and  all  for  the  worse.  One  is  naturally 
inclined,  under  such  circumstances,  to  sympathise  with  the  complaints  of 
all  hymn- writers,  from  Wesley  to  Faber,  of  the  alterations  their  works  have 
undergone.  But  I  confess  to  thinking  it  rash  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line. 
"  Many  gentlemen,"  sajrs  Wesley  in  his  preface,  "  have  done  my  brother 
and  me  (though  without  naming  us)  the  honour  to  reprint  many  of  our 
hymns.  Now  they  are  perfectly  welcome  to  do  this,  provided  they  print 
them  just  as  they  are.  But  I  desire  they  would  not  attempt  to  mend 
them ;  for  they  really  are  not  able.  None  of  them  are  able  to  mend  either 
the  sense  or  the  verse."     Indeed  !  is 

<'  Hark,  how  all  the  welkin  rings," 

a  better  verse  than 

*<  Hark !   the  herald  Angels  sing  "  ? 

or  is  not  the  sense,  as  well  as  the  rhyme,  of 

"  By  Thine  anerring  Spirit  led, 

We  shall  not  in  the  desert  stray ; 
We  shall  not  full  direction  need, 
Nor  miss  our  providential  way," 

improved  by  the  amplification  of  idea  in  the  two  last  lines, 

**  By  Thy  paternal  bounty  fed. 
We  shall  not  want  in  all  our  way  ?" 
Or,  to  take  an  instance  from  another  author.  Sir  R.  G^rant,  is  not  *'  whelm- 
ing fear"  more  in  harmony  with  the  context  than  *'  dire  despair,"  as  well 
aa  more  reverent  and  theologicaUy  accurate,  in  the  fourth  stanza  of  his 
Litany-hymn?  It  seems  safer  to  forbid  only  arbitrary  alterations,  and 
tolerate  those  which  the  experience  of  generations  of  worshippers  may 
spontaneously  introduce  or  sanction. 

There  are  two  grounds  sometimes  alleged  on  behalf  of  alterations  in 
hynms  that  are  not  manifest  improvements:  g^unds  of  metre  and  of 
doctrine.  The  first  must  sometimes  be  admitted.  I  have  no  need  to 
discuss  the  question  of  hynm  tunes  :  even  were  I  competent  to  do  so,  the 
subject  has  been  too  lately  before  the  Society  for  it  to  be  needed.  But  I 
apprehend  that  hymn  tunes  almost  always  presuppose  a  fixed  number  of 
syUables;  and  it  produces  a  very  unpleasant  effect  when,  e.g.  Milton's 
137th  Psalm  is  sung  to  a  tune  of  "  7*8,"  unless  it  be  first  trimmed  into 
uniformity,  by  lopping  off,  at  some  expense  to  the  poetry,  the  occasional 

*  To  name  the  worst  offender  I  know ;  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  bad  enough  in  the  first 
part,  seems  to  have  amended  its  ways  in  the  second,  in  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  Dean  Alford's  protest  in  the  Times  against  their  treatment  of  his  exquisite 
harvest  hymn. 
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anacrusis.  But  doctrinal  changes  I  cannot  regard  as  allowable.  Of  course 
it  cannot  be  right  to  use  a  hymn  containing  statements  we  think  unsound, 
or  devotions  we  regard  as  illegitimate;  but  if  the  author  designedly  made 
his  hymn,  or  a  part  of  it,  embody  such  doctrines  or  devotions,  it  is  due  to 
him  either  to  omit  the  hymn  or  stanza  objected  to,  or  to  accept  it  with  its 
contents.  Harsh  as  is  the  ending,  in  <<  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,"  of 
Faber's  **  Evening  Hjrmn  at  the  Oratory,"  it  seems  far  worthier  of  a  guide 
of  the  Church's  devotion  to  omit  the  proper  last  stanza,  than  to  play  any 
tricks,  in  the  teeth  of  Faber's  own  protest,  with  its  second  line,  "  Mary 
and  Philip  near  us  be  !"  And  however  true  and  important  may  be  the 
view  that  Archbishop  Archibald  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Samuel  of 
Winchester  are,  theologically  as  well  as  historically,  the  heirs  of  St.  Austin 
and  St.  Swithin,  it  seems  nothing  less  than  dishonest  to  put  Faber's 
"  Faith  of  our  Fathers"  (a  hymn  on  the  position  of  the  Anglo- Roman 
community)  into  an  Anglican  hymn-book. 

One  very  common  alteration,  intermediate  in  character  between  those 
g^unded  merely  on  taste  and  ou  doctrine,  is  the  very  objectionable 
practice  of  toning  down  an  enthusiastic  expression  into  something  colder 
or  more  sober;  such  as  the  substitution  of**  Lord"  for  **Love"  in  Faber's 
hymn  on  the  Passion  before  referred  to,  and  the  change  already  men- 
tioned in  Neale's  Greek  evening  hymn.  Such  (if  it  be  not  due  to  a 
printer  only)  is  the  common  form  of  Wesley's  line,  **  Love  divine  !  all  love 
excelling,"  where  he  wrote  **  all  loves" 

One  more  question,  and  I  have  done,  though  that  is  one  of  more  than 
enough  magnitude  for  an  appendix.  Ought  we  to  have  an  officially 
authorized  Church  Hymnal  ?  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  there  is 
room  for  a  more  careful  and  more  impartial  selection  than  any  now  extant 
in  England*  We  have  now  none  really  satisfactory :  and  if  we  had  one 
compiled  by  a  committee  of  poets,  divines,  and  scholars,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Bishops,  there  would  be  a  great  chance  of  improvement.  We  should 
doubtless  then  get  all  the  good  old  hymns — such  as  are  still  fit  for  use  of 
the  Elizabethan,  more  than  are  found  in  most  Church  Hymnals  of  the 
Wesleyan,  two  or  three  more,  perhaps,  of  the  Olney  and  one  or  two  other 
collections,  than  are  generally  known.  Of  recent  hymns  it  would  give,  no 
doubt,  those  of  indubitable  merit  and  fitness ;  the  masterpieces  of  Faber, 
Neale,  and  Bonar,  without  any  being  either  recommended  or  excluded 
because  their  author  happened  to  be  a  Romanist,  a  Ritualist,  or  a  Pres- 
byterian. But  if  we  got  a  hymnal  good  for  the  present,  how  should  we 
keep  it  so?  Are  no  more  good  hymns  to  be  written?  Is  the  type  of 
devotion  already  attained  so  perfect,  that  we  wish  to  stereotype  it  ?  Either 
the  authorized  hymnal  would  be  a  fixed  institution,  and  lag  behind  the 
age  like  the  American ;  or  we  should  have  to  have  a  permanent  revising 
committee,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  certain  that  they  would  admit  new  ones 
rashly.  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  new  hymn 
into  use  when   wanted;    but,  on  the  other,  we   do  not  want  new  ones 
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introduced  notil  after  a  very  strict  probation.  "  A  new  friend,*'  sajs  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  "  is  like  new  wine;  when  it  is  old,  thoa  shalt  drink  it  with 
pleasure :"  but  if  old  friends  are  the  best,  it  docs  not  follow  that  we  are  to 
make  no  new  acquaintances,  in  hopes  of  their  growing  into  friendship. 
A  new  hymn  may  be  as  good  as  an  old  one,  and  ought,  if  so,  to  begin  to 
he  used ;  but  even  if  as  g^od,  it  cannot  be  as  valuable.  The  old  one  must 
he  more  popular:  even  if  the  new  one  makes  its  way  rapidly  among  the 
reading  public,  the  old  will  hold  its  own  among  the  singing  and  hearing 
majority ;  especially  because  it  will  have  the  odds  of  a  familiar  tune  as  well  as 
familiar  words.  Therefore  we  want  a  union  of  flexibility  and  conservatism 
that  i»  is  hopeless  to  secure  for  a  permanence :  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  bad  hymn,  once  admitted  into  an  official  collection,  can  never  be 
cancelled. 

Perhaps  a  middle  term  might  be  found  between  the  present  anarchy  and 
the  estabhshment  of  an  exclusively  authorized  hymnal,  if  one  should  be 
authorized  universally,  while  congregations  were  left  free  to  provide 
variable  supplements.  But  such  a  system  would  not  differ  enough  from 
the  present  to  make  it  worth  while  to  encounter  all  the  disputes  that 
would  be  sure  to  arise  over  the  compilation* 
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My  Lord  Archbishop,  and  the  members  of  this  Conference, — 

The  representation  of  the  laity  in  convocation  com- 
mends itself  to  our  notice  in  several  points  of  view, — as  it 
would  go  far  to  ensure  the  harmonious  action  of  parliament 
and  convocation,  and  so  tend  to  maintain  the  constitutional 
relations  of  church  and  state ; — or,  as  it  would  restore  to 
our  church  councils  their  missing  part,  and  so  encourage 
us  to  hope  for  that  fuller  guidance  which  is  promised  to 
^  the  whole  body  of  the  church  / — but  your  Committee,  by 
putting  it  under  the  head  of  '  Government  and  Work  op 
THE  Church,'  have  given  me  a  starting  point  which  I 
can  most  unreservedly  accept. 

There  is  work  for  convocation  to  do,  which  it  might  do 
with  benefit  to  the  church ;  but  which  it  does  not  do,  and 
never  will  bo  able  to  do,  with  its  present  constitution. 
Now  it  does  not  need  to  be  in  the  army  or  navy  to  feel 
that  the  being  '  set  under  authority,'  and  the  consciousness  of 
a  common  obedience  may  become  the  mainspring  of  willing 
subordination  and  united  effort ; — but  except  in  such  cases, 
no  work,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  ever  heartily  done,  unless 
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those  who  have  to  do  the  work,  have  some  'say'  in  its 
management;  or  else  know  that  if  things  did  go  wrong, 
they  might  bestir  themselves  and  have  them  set  to  rights. 
At  any  rate — so  far  as  my  observation  in  a  small  way  is 
worth  anything — I  have  always  found  that  you  get  more 
work  out  of  men,  and  better  work  too,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  you  can  take  them  frankly  and  freely  into  your 
counsels,  and  as  they  find  their  advice  is  fairly  and  honestly 
considered.  And,  depend  upon  it,  what  holds  good  of  indi- 
vidual men  cannot  be  very  far  wrong  of  bodies  of  men,  and 
that  the  same  thing  is  equally  true  of  church  work,  whether 
it  be  in  the  vestry  of  a  parish,  or  in  the  convocation  of  a 
province. 

We  have  heard  a  groat  deal  in  this  Conference,  and  not 
one  word  too  much,  of  our  need  of  lay  co-operation ;  but  if 
we  clergy  want  the  laity  to  work  with  us,  we  must  ask  them 
to  consult  with  us.  Then  they  will  feel  a  deepened  sense 
of  their  responsibility,  and  the  more  willingly  take  their 
share  in  their  proper  work  in  the  church,  which,  if  not  done 
by  them,  must  for  the  most  part  be  left  undone.  But  this 
is  only  one  side  of  the  question ;  it  is  not  so  much  because 
I  think  it  is  expedient,  but  because  I  believe  it  to  be  right, 
that  I  desire  to  see  this  principle  carried  out  to  its  legiti- 
mate issue,  in  the  unreserved  acknowledgment  of  the  right 
of  the  laity  to  direct  representation  in  convocation. 

And  this  alone  can  secure  reality  and  permanence  to 
subsidiary  and  supplementary  organizations  for  lay  counsel 
and  united  work  in  diocese  and  parish. 

That  the  need  is  felt,  witness  the  varied  expedients  to 
which  bishops,  and  parish-priests,  and  laymen  have  resorted 
on  their  own  responsibility.  But  the  deficiencies  of  our 
existing  system  cannot  bo  supplied  by  any  arbitrary  or 
precarious  action,  unknown  to  the  law,  and  dependent  on 
individual  will ;  nor  by  any  voluntary  associations,  or  self- 


constituted  congresses ;  nor  yet  by  diocesan  synods  or  less 
pretentious  conferences,  assembling  in  obedience  to  mere 
informal  summons,  most  valuable  as  they  are  in  drawing 
out  and  shaping  the  public  opinion  of  the  diocese,  and  in 
helping  us  onward  in  our  common  work. 

For  this  reason,  among  others,  I  advocate  the  represen- 
tation of  the  laity  in  convocation ;  and  by  this  I  mean  their 
being  represented  not  only,  as  now,  by  their  diocesans  in  the 
upper  house,  and  by  the  parochial  proctors  in  the  lower 
house ; — but,  as  I  shall  go  on  to  show,  by  a  body  of  laymen, 
not  present  by  invitation  or  upon  suflFerance,  but  convoked 
equally  with  the  clergy  by  archiepiscopal  mandate  '  in  the 
^name  of  Christ  and  by  the  Queen's  authority'  {Ca^imi 
cxxxix)  to  perform  definite  and  recognised  duties, — in  due 
form  of  law, — and,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  discharge 
these  duties  with  freedom  and  eflTect. 

This  principle,  of  clergy  and  laity  taking  counsel  together 
on  equal  terms,  is  nothing  new  to  our  written  law.  The 
canons^  desire  that  the  churchwardens  should  bo  '  chosen 
^  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  minister  and  parishioners,'  and 
only  when  '  they  cannot  agree  upon  such  choice,'  allow  the 
separate  choice,  which  has  too  often  become  a  matter  of 
routine,  giving  the  appearance,  and  not  unfrequently  being 
the  cause,  of  the  separate  interests  of  the  '  people's'  and  the 
^  minister's  churchwarden.'  The  rubric  directs  the  disposal 
of  the  '  money  given  at  the  oflFertory'  '  as  the  minister  and 
'  churchwardens  shall  think  fit.'  There  are  many  here  pro- 
sent  who  can  bear  witness  to  the  benefits  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  literal  observance  of  these  rules ; — and  can  we 
doubt  that  if  their  spirit  were  extended  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  laity  in  convocation,  it  would  be  followed  by  the 
same  happy  results ;  and  that  the  interest  in  church  matters 
thus  called  forth  would  re-act  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
^  Canon  Ixxxix. 


church  and  tell  upon  those  higher  things  which  we  have 
most  at  heart. 

We  know  that  this  direct  representation  of  the  laity 
has  been  objected  to  as  wanting  in  ecclesiastical  precedent; 
but  the  Apostles — ^and  they  had  the  personal  gift  of  inspira- 
tion— took  counsel  with  the  'multitude  of  the  disciples' 
{Ads  vi.  2),  and  Hhe  whole  church'  {Ads  xv.  22).  And 
although  it  may  be  true  that  before  many  centuries,  the  lay 
Christians  {laid  jideles)  were  habitually  excluded  from, 
synods,  still  the  protests  we  read  in  the  fathers,  and  the 
examples  we  have  in  the  history  of  councils  (not  except- 
ing the  council  of  Trent),  are  fatal  to  the  objection  from 
supposed  primitive  prescription  for  their  exclusion.  In  fact, 
if  we  accepted  the  authorities  which  are  quoted  against  us 
without  examination — instead  of  admitting  laymen  to  the 
lower  house  of  convocation — we  should  have  to  abolish  the 
lower  house  altogether. 

I  am  prepared  to  meet  those  who  raise  this  objection  on 
their  own  ground,  and  to  prove  their  mistake  out  of  the 
very  authorities  which  they  themselves  allow.  In  this  con- 
ference, I  will  only  refer  to  the  example  of  the  churches  of 
our  communion  in  the  United  States  and  the  colonies ;  and 
to  the  more  available  authority  of  the  committee  of  bishops 
at  the  Lambeth  conference,  who  distinctly  enunciated  the 
principle  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  meeting  for  united 
counsel  in  provincial,  no  less  than  in  diocesan  ^  synods. 

^  Since  this  paper  was  read  the  annual  synodal  meeting  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  has  been  held,  and  it  was  unanimouslj 
resolved  {Edinburgh,  17th  November,  1869)  to  '  remit  to  the  several  diocesan 
'  synods,  specially  convened  for  the  purpose,  on  some  day  previous  to  next 
'  Trinity  Sunday,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  addi- 
*  tional  powers  and  functions  in  the  synods  of  the  church.*  What  is  passing 
in  Ireland  is  an  example  of  the  evil  of  having  to  do  that,  as  an  act  of 
necessity  which  had  not  been  done  as  an  act  of  right  and  justice ;  but  the 
Irish  clergy  are  at  all  events  free  from  one  reproach,  which  would  have  been 
ours  in  the  like  case, — the  not  having  sought  the  counsel  of  the  laity,  when 


But  perhaps  we  may  safely  leave  this  notion,  that  the 
clergy  have  a  right  to  legislate  for  the  church  at  large,  to 
die  out  everywhere  with  the  exploded  notions  which  identi- 
fied the  church  and  the  clergy,  and  limited  the  duties  of  a 
parish  priest  to  his  public  ministrations.  At  all  events, 
now  that  the  clergy  are  protesting  against  the  principle  of 
virtual  representation,  when  exemplified  in  the  vote  of  the 
incumbent,  as  impersonating  the  church  in  the  parish,  (or 
in  his  absence,  of  the  stipendiary  curate  in  charge),  and  are 
urging  the  individual  claims  of  assistant  curates,  and  other 
licensed  clergy  in  priests  orders,  to  vote  for  proctors ;  we 
can  hardly  expect  that  the  whole  body  of  tho  laity  will  be 
willing  to  forego  their  inherent  right  as  members  of  the 
Body  of  Christ,  and  be  content  that  the  clergy  should  act 
on  their  behalf,  at  least,  until,  to  borrow  the  quaint  irony 
of  Hooker,  'it  be  proved  that  some  special  law  of  Christ 
'  hath  for  ever  annexed  to  the  clergy  alone  the  power  to 
'  make  laws^  ecclesiastical/ 

Hooker  had  himself  laid  down  the  true  principle  of  all 
human  legislation.  '  The  natural  subject  of  power  to  make 
'  civil  laws  is  the  commonwealth  ;  so  we  affirm  that  in  the 
'  like  congruity  the  true  original  subject  to  make  church-laws 
'  is  the  whole  entire  body  of  that  church  for  which  they  are* 
'  made.'  The  current  of  Hooker's  argument  led  him  to  place 
the  embodiment  of  this  principle,  as  it  affected  the  laity,  in 
their  acting  by,  and  being  summed  up  in,  the  authority  of 
the  crown.  But  the  acts  of  tho  crown  are  no  longer  regu- 
laced  by  the  personal  will  of  the  Sovereign,  but  by  the 
advice  of  a  responsible  minister,  as  from  day  to  day  he  can 
count  upon  a  majority  in  parliament.     Parliament,  until  the 

they  might — for  the  St«te  denied  them  the  opportunity  of  meeting  in  convo- 
cation, although  they  petitioned  for  it  by  tlieir  biflliops. 

>  Eccl.  Pol.,  8,  Ti.,  8. 

3  Eccl.  Pol,  8,  Ti.,  1. 


year  1665,  did  no  doubt  represent  the  laity  in  a  rough  sort 
of  way ;  and  though  parliament  still  has,  and  always  must 
have  power  to  enact  or  allow  laws  for  the  church,  so  long 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  also  an  establishment, — ^I  contend  that 
parliament,  ever  since  the  union  with  Scotland,  has  not,  even 
by  a  convenient  fiction,  represented  the  Church  of  England; 
and  still  less  has  it  represented  the  laity  either  as  distinct 
from  the  clergy  of  the  church,  or  as  distinct  from  their 
fellow-subjects  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  where  the  state 
ha<l  established  a  presbyteriau  form  of  religion.  And  fur- 
ther, this  principle  of  constitutional  law  would  be  equally 
applicable,  even  supposing  all  the  members  of  both  houses 
were  to  declare  their  assent  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  as  precise  terms  as  the 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  who  sit  in  the  upper  house 
in  right  of  life  or  hereditary  peerages.  Even  then,  they 
could  not  take  the  place  of  the  laity  in  our  church  legisla- 
tion, because,  although  they  all  would  then  be  churchmen, 
and,  although  by  far  the  greater  number  would  be  laymen, 
they  would  not  be  sitting  as  churchmen,  inasmuch  as  some 
of  them  were  elected  for  *  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
Scotland,^  where  the  Church  of  England  is  not  established 
by  law. 

The  contrary  has  been  very  confidently  asserted,  and  very 
often  taken  for  granted — and  a  further  representation  of  the 
laity,  qiLd  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  so 
repeatedly  objected  to  as  unnecessary,  and  therefore  mis- 
chievous, upon  the  ground  that  they  are  sufficiently  repre- 
sented in  parliament  already — that  I  must  ask  your  more 
particular  attention  to  the  two  constitutional  changes  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  because  they  are  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  this  assumption. 

I  admit — ^when  church  and  state  were  co-cxtcnsive, — when, 
as  Hooker  wrote,   'with   us    one  society,^  was  'both  the 


church  and^  commonwealth  •/  and  when  parliament  pro- 
fessedly represented  ^  the  temporalty '  as  distinct  from  '  the 
'  clergy  ^ — that  then,  at  all  events  to  the  extent  of  signifying 
consent,  it  did  practically  supply  the  place  of  the  '  lay  ele- 
'  ment '  in  the  counsels  of  the  church.  And  this  theoretical 
incompleteness  was  the  less  open  to  remark,  when  as  in 
the  parliament  which  passed  our  present  prayer  book, 
after  it  had  been  prepared  by  convocation,  the  house  of 
commons  came  in  a  body  to  St.  Margai'ct^s,  Westminster, 
to  receive  the  communion,  and  all — except  PrjTine,  whom 
Doctor  Gunning  passed  over  because  he  objected  to  kneel 
— did  actually  communicate  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Church  of  England.  And  I  will  also  admit,  that  so  long 
as  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  convocation  to  ^  grant  the 
^  subsidies  of  the  clergy,^  it  would  have  been  an  invasion  of 
the  right  of  Englishmen  to  tax  themselves,  if  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  introduce  any  but  the  clergy  into  convo- 
cation. Even  in  the  long  parliament  (1640),  when  the  con- 
stitution and  the  proceedings  of  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  were  so  severely  handled,  the  most  that  was  suggested 
in  this  direction,  was  that  the  laity  should  elect  clerical 
proctors. 

But  from  1665  the  subsidies  heretofore  granted  by  convo- 
cation ceased  to  be^  levied,  and  the  clergy  from  that  time 
forth  have  taken  their  share  in  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country,  and  voted  for  members  of  parliament  in  respect  to 
their  '  spiritual  promotions,'  as  other  freeholders.  Parlia- 
ment thereupon  ceased  to  represent  the  laity  in  any  exclusive 
sense,  and  now  represented  the  general  body  of  the  church, 
clergy  and  laity  alike. 

This  removal  of  the  constitutional  objection  might  very 
well  have  been  the  occasion  for  supplementing  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  clergy  by  the  introduction  of  laymen ;  but  even 
»  Eccl.  Pol.,  8,  i.,  7.  '  16  &  17  Car.  2,  c.  L,  b.  30. 
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if  the  taxing  of  the  clergy  by  parliament  had  been  looked 
upon  as  a  final  arrangement, — and  the  act  for  ^  granting  the 
'royal  aid'  contained  a  pro\aso^  that  nothing  therein  con- 
tained should  '  be  drawn  into  an  example  to  the  prejudice 

'  of  the  ancient  rights  belonging  to the  clergy  of 

'  the  realm  / — Englishmen,  at  all  times  of  our  history,  have 
been  proverbially  indifierent  to  the  symmetrical  complete- 
ness of  their  institutions,  so  long  as  the  results  gave  them 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  working.  And  a 
change  was  hardly  to  be  expected  at  a  moment  when  the 
country  was  but  slowly  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the 
great  rebellion ;  when  our  governors  thought  more  of  trying 
to  enforce  conformity  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  than  of 
remodelling  the  synodal  action  of  the  church ;  and  when, — 
as  the  act  of  uniformity  had  just  been  passed,  and  may  have 
seemed  to  settle  all  present  questions  of  church  polity, — 
convocation  itself  entered  upon  nothing  more  important 
than  the  revision  of  a  grammar  for  the  use  of  schools,  by 
the  bishops  of  both*  provinces. 

But  the  legislative  union  with  Scotland,  in  1707,  which  is 
the  second  change  of  which  I  spoke,  did  arouse  the  attention 
of  convocation,  and  their  'design'  of  an  address  to  the  queen 
was  for  that  very  reason  '  defeated  by  means  of  a  proroga- 
'  tion.'"^  From  this  date  there  was  an  end  of  the  identity  of 
church  and  state,  which  was  the  theory  of  Hooker,  and 
which  had  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  geogra- 
phical limits  were  concerned.  Parliament  had  outgrown 
the  bounds  of  the  church  of  England,  and  now  represented 
both  it  and  the  presbyterian  establishment  in  Scotland  upon 
precisely  equal  terms.  It  still  had  its  part  in  the  authority 
of  the  state  over  both  establishments,  but  in  its  corporate 

»  16  &  17  Car.  2.  c.  i.,  b.  36. 

-  Acta  of  the  upper  house,  Westminster,  4th  May,  1664. 

•  Burnet,  Own  Times  (Edinburgh,  1753),  yoI.  y.,  i>.  336. 
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capacity  it  was  identified  with  neither,  and  consequently  was 
necessarily  external  to  both  these  religious  bodies.  And 
this,  I  submit,  justifies  me  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
parliament  henceforth  became  unfitted  to  discharge  any 
function  within  the  spiritual  organization  of  the  church  of 
England. 

This  then  might  have  seemed  a  fitting  time  to  reconstruct 
our  church  assembly  upon  the  principle  of  the  direct  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  of  the  body.  But  the  unhappy  state 
of  the  church  at  the  time  of  the  union  compels  us  to  allow 
that  to  have  admitted  the  laity  to  convocation  at  that  mo- 
ment, would  most  probably  have  been  but  to  add  a  third 
element  to  the  unseemly  contests  between  the  two  houses  of 
the  southern  province.  In  a  few  years  convocation  was 
silenced  altogether,  and  in  default  of  the  constitutional  ex- 
pression of  the  voice  of  the  church,  churchmen  resorted  to 
parliament  to  express  their  individual  opinions, — laymen 
and  the  inferior  clergy  presenting  ^ gravamina^  through 
their  representatives,  and  by  way  of  petition,  and  the 
bishops  bringing  forward  their  'reformations'  as  bills  in 
the  house  of  lords.  And  it  is  matter  of  the  greatest  thank- 
fulness that  during  this  whole  period, — when  the  constitu- 
tional unfitness  of  parliament  for  the  settlement  of  purely 
religious  questions  had  not  been  forced  upon  the  attention 
of  churchmen  in  general  by  d  posteriori  considerations, — no 
measures  were  carried  in  the  name  of  the  '  realm '  alone  for 
any  change  in  our  formularies,  '  as  this  church  and  realm 
hath  '  received  the  same^/  or  which  touched  the  inner  life  of 
the  church,  upon  which,  the  church, — as  a  church, — Qught 
first  to  have  been  heard. 

There  is  in  the  present  day  a  very  general  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  it  belongs  to  the  church  to  decree  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  to  ordain  in  controversies  of  faith ;  and 
*  The  Bouk  of  Common  Prajor,  Ordering  of  Prieats. 
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there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  it  would  be  intolerable  for 
the  state  to  prescribe  to  the  church  in  matters  of  faith  and 
worship.  This  may  very  possibly  be  in  a  measure  due  to 
the  repeal  of  the  test  act  in  1828,  and  the  removal  of  Roman 
catholic  disabilities  in  1829;  or  rather  to  the  number  of 
protestant  and  Roman  catholic  nonconformists,  and  latterly 
of  Jews  who  have  gained  admission  into  parliament.  But  I 
must  remind  you  that  my  argument  is  wholly  independent  of 
the  religious  profession  of  individual  members. 

The  presence  of  the  representatives  of  Scotland  could 
not  abridge  the  controlling  action  of  either  house  of  parlia* 
ment  in  respect  to  the  rejection  or  allowance  of  any  canons 
or  ordinances  proposed  by  the  church; — ^nor  could  it  in 
any  way  aflFect  their  absolute  power  to  deal  with  its  endow- 
ments, territorial  arrangements,  and  civil  rights  and  duties ; 
— nevertheless,  as  a  question  of  constitutional  law  and  his- 
torical fact,  I  venture  to  think  I  have  proved  that  it  did 
disqualify  parliament  from  the  valid  performance  of  any  act, 
which  ought  to  be  done  by  the  members  of  the  church  of 
England  in  general,  or  by  the  laity  in  particular,  in  respect 
to  their  membership  of  the  church,  as  it  is  a  spiritual  body. 

Well  then;  because  parliament  now  does  not,  and  by 
reason  of  its  imperial  character  cannot,  take  the  place  of 
the  laity  as  an  integral  part  of  the  church, — is,  then,  the 
lay  order  of  our  church  never  to  find  a  place  in  the  church 
assembly  ?  Is  the  church  to  be  for  ever  silenced,  or  heard 
only  in  the  paralysed  utterances  of  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy,  who  know  to  the  full  what,  of  old,  was  accounted  the 
bitteiest  of  miseries — to  have  the  mind  to  do  many  things, 
and  the  power  to  do  none  ? 

Why, — ^if  every  bishop  and  priest  in  the  northern  and 
southern  con vociit ions  were  able  to  examine  every  question 
from  the  layman's  point  of  view  —and  this  sort  of  transmi- 
gration  is  very  diflScult  when  feelings  and  prejudices  aro 
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concerned, — even  then  the  state  would  hardly  receive  their 
proposals  as  the  voice  of  the  church,  or  the  church  accept 
their  decisions  as  its  own. 

Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  con- 
vocation is  the  only  body  which  can  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
church ;  and  it  has  been  laid  down  on  very  high  authority, 
— ^though  I  know  it  has  been  questioned, — that  the  canons 
{Can.  cxxxix)  point  to  the  aggregate  of  the  provincial  convo- 
cations as  ^  the  true  Church  of  England  by  representation/ 
What  then  ?  Men  who  are  in  earnest  cannot  rest  upon  a 
phrase.  But  a  phrase  or  a  form,  though  often  no  more 
than  the  dead  shadow  of  the  past,  may  sometimes  keep  alive 
a  principle  which  is  sound  in  itself,  and  will  become  the 
germ  of  vigorous  and  hearty  growth  when  hindrances  are 
removed ;  and  it  is  for  us,  each  one  as  we  may,  to  help 
to  remove  these  hindrances,  and  to  make  convocation  in 
fact,  what,  upon  this  reading  of  the  canons,  it  is  in  theory 
— the  Church  of  England  by  representation.  And  we  have 
no  need  to  run  riot,  every  man  after  his  own  fancy  of 
theoretical  perfection;  or  to  adopt,  blindfold,  institutions 
which  have  grown  up  in  other  churches,  and  under  other 
conditions.  The  articles  of  our  church  {Art,  xxxiv)  tell 
us  that  changes  may  be  made  ^  according  to  the  diversities 
'  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing 
'  may  be  ordained  against  God's  word  /  and  in  this  spirit 
let  us  hope  to  make  the  best  of  what  we  have, — grafting 
in  the  new  stock  rather  than  rooting  up  the  old ; — and  this, 
I  believe,  we  may  do,  by  admitting  the  laity  to  the  lower 
house  of  convocation,  and  do  it  without  violating  any  ca- 
tholic tradition,  or  endangering  any  constitutional  right. 

If  I  am  asked,  upon  what  footing  the  lay  members  are 
to  be  admitted,  I  answer — first,  equality  in  the  proposing 
and  seconding  of  all  motions  and  amendments,  and  in 
the  right   to  speak  and  vote   upon  all   questions,  except 
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perhaps  the  election  of  the  prolocutor ;  secondly,  the  separate 
voting  of  clergy  and  laymen ;  and  thirdly,  the  necessity  of 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  each  order.  The  like  ar- 
rangements are  actually  in  force  in  the  united  sessions  of  the 
upper  and  lower  houses  of  this  province,  without  any  in- 
convenience; and  they  present  the  advantage  of  guarding  the 
majority  of  either  order  from  being  overborne  by  its  own 
minority  coalescing  with  a  majority  of  the  other. 

You  may  perhaps  have  heard  of  a  doctrine  which  has  been 
lately  broached  anew,  that  laymen  should  '  listen  and  obey/^ 
This  was  a  silly  saying  of  a  certain  bishop  of  St.  Mark,  at 
Trent,  and  he  coupled  with  it  a  still  more  silly  proposal 
for  a  formal  definition  to  make  the  laity  understand  they 
were  not  the  church, — a  suggestion  which  the  council*  put 
aside ;  and  which,  as  English  churchmen,  we  are  still  less 
likely  to  tolerate.  I  have  little  doubt  you  will  rather  think 
with  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which,  as  St.  Chry- 
sostom'  explains — in  reference  to  this  very  point  of  laymen 
in  synods — there  is  no  difference  between  the  laymen  and 
those  who  are  '  over  them  in  the  Lord.^ 

Still,  I  know  that  some  zealous  advocates  for  the  united 

*  Quoted  in  conyocation  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  23rd  February, 
1869.  His  speech  has  since  been  reprinted,  at  the  request  of  *the  Associa- 
*  tion  for  the  Reform  of  Convocation.* 

'  Council  of  Trent,  13th  January,  1546.    Sarpi,  ii.  35.     Courayer,  i.  253. 

'  ''EtTTt  8^  !(tov  oh?ih  ZU<m\K9v  6  Upths  rod  itpxofi^yov  oToy,  k.t.X.  On 
2  Cor.  Tiii.  24.  Horn,  xviii.  {Ed.  Ben.  X..  568  BB.).  My  limits  will  not 
allow  me  to  multiply  references,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  if  any  of  my 
readers  are  disposed  to  doubt  as  to  the  admission  of  laymen  to  equal  rights  in 
synods,  or  conferences  of  a  synodical  character ;  and  they  have  a  Chrysostom 
within  reach,  and  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  reading  tliis  homily,  they  will  be 
satisfied  that  he  was  most  emphatically  in  favour  of  the  practice ;  and  all  who 
know  anything  of  St.  Chrysostom,  must  know  the  liigh  importance  he  attaches 
to  the  divine  commission  of  the  clergy  in  the  ministration  of  the  word  and 
sacraments. 

See  also  t)io  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  '  Bampton  Lecture,'  pp.  1 14 — 127,  and 
notes,  and  the  authorities  there  given. 
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consultation  of  clergy  and  laity  have  contended  that  lay- 
men, though  present  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  should 
not  be  allowed  a  vote,  when  the  clergy  are  called  upon  to 
give  theirs.  But  many  men  of  independent  thought  and 
force  of  character  would  not  choose  to  be  put  in  such  a 
position,  and  they  are  the  very  men  whose  opinion  would 
be  most  worth  having.  Besides,  to  give  way  on  this  point 
would  be  to  give  up  a  principle,  and  I  should  therefore  put 
aside  the  '  vox  cmisultativa/  as  it  is  called,  without  any 
hesitation.  I  will  not  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the 
'defining'  voice  and  the  'consenting'  voice,  as  we  find 
them  spoken  of  by  some  learned  canonists ;  because  these 
are  distinctions  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  in 
practice  (even  if  it  were  desirable),  for  once  having  given  a 
man  the  power  of  saying  '  yes,'  you  require  him  to  form  an 
opinion,  and  give  him  the  option  of  saying  'no;'  and  having 
done  that,  it  is  the  merest  hair-splitting  not  to  listen  to  the 
terms  on  which  he  is  willing  to  consent. 

But  I  have  been  asked,  'Would  you  give  laymen  the 
power  of  out- voting  the  clergy  ?'  This  is  hardly  the  way 
to  put  the  question.  What  is  here  suggested  does  not  give 
the  laity  the  power  of  carrying  any  proposals  against  the 
vote  of  the  clergy ;  though,  unquestionably,  it  does  prevent 
the  clergy  from  submitting  any  proposed  canon  to  the  crown, 
or  taking  any  step  in  the  name  of  convocation,  which  has 
not  first  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  laity.  And  now 
let  me  ask  what  we  clergy  lose  by  this  ?  Does  any  man  of 
common  sense  suppose  that  a  measure  which  could  not  gain 
the  concurrence  of  churchmen,  chosen  because  they  were 
churchmen,  and  sitting  in  a  church  assembly,  would  have 
the  remotest  chance  of  being  accepted  by  any  government  ? 
And  even  if  this  were  possible — bear  in  mind  that  the  old 
landmarks  stand  fast,  and  that  we  have  inherited  all  that  is 
of  perpetual  obligation,  and,  therefore,  all  that  is  essential 
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to  the  being,  if  not  to  the  well  being  of  the  church — and 
then  ask,  where  would  be  the  advantage  to  religion  of  forcing 
any  change  upon  the  laity  when  they  were  opposed  to  it  ? 
Would  it  not  be  in  every  way  more  expedient  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  concession  and  compromise,  and  the  power  of 
discussing  in  convocation,  and  with  mutual  forbearance  and 
respect,  misconceptions,  or,  it  may  be,  prejudices,  which 
otherwise  might  first  reach  us  only  in  the  shape  of  formu- 
lated objections,  and  hostile  criticism  ?  And  is  it  not  better 
that  a  measure — granting  that  it  is  in  itself  desirable — if  it 
is  to  be  defeated,  should  be  stopped  in  limine,  and  not  cast 
back  discredited,  and  therefore  all  the  less  able  to  gain  a 
hearing  at  some  future  time. 

And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  the  proposals  of 
convocation  come  with  much  greater  force,  and  be  far  moret 
likely  to  be  attended  to,  when  they  were  known  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  laity?  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  if  so,  it  is  not  a  hasty  conclusion,  for — 
as  several  here  present  may  recollect — I  brought  this  sub- 
ject before  the  clergy  of  this  archdeaconry,  when  we  were 
summoned  to  Beverley,  for  the  election  of  proctors,  ten  years 
ago.  My  own  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  what  I  heard 
and  saw  of  the  working  of  the  system  in  the  United  States, 
some  years  before  I  had  even  thought  of  being  a  candidate 
for  holy  orders ;  and  my  full  persuasion  is  this :  If  in  the 
providence  of  God,  we  are  permitted  to  open  the  doors  of 
convocation  to  the  representatives  of  the  laity,  then,  instead 
of  grasping  at  the  shadow  of  usurped  power,  the  clergy  will 
have  gained  the  substance  of  legitimate  influence.  By 
sharing  with  them,  we  should  find  that  the  half  is  more  than 
the  whole ;  and  if  there  were  still  members  of  convocation, 
who  set  a  petty  value  on  empty  privilege,  or  class  isolation, 
oven  they  would  soon  find  compensation  in  the  reality  of 
their  work,  and  in  the  benefit  to  the  church  of  a  mixed 
assembly  by  which  it  was  efiieiently  represented. 
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But  I  must  return  to  details.  Another  distinction  has 
been  drawn  between  laymen  present  ^  in  ^  and  laymen  pre- 
sent 'at*  a  synod.  No  principle  would  bo  violated  if  we 
gave  way  to  those  who  object  to  incorporating  the  laymen 
as  a  constituent  element,  and  they  were  to  be  simply  an- 
nexed to  the  lower  house  as  a  co-ordinate  body.  This  would 
fall  in  with  our  national  characteristic  of  modifying  old  in- 
stitutions whilst  clinging  to  old  names,  and  it  probably 
might  obviate  some  technical  objections.  Convocation  would 
still  be  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  though  with  all  the 
advantage  of  the  co-operation,  and  assistance  of  laymen 
sitting  and  voting  with  them  on  equal  terms.  As  for  a  name, 
the  laymen  might  very  well  be  called  assessors,  which  is  less 
cumbrous  than  lay  representatives,  and  perhaps  more  Eng- 
lish than  delegates ;  and  besides  it  is  applicable  to  all  whether 
elected  by  vote  or  nominated  by  authority,  and  it  indicates 
their  legal  position,  as  I  have  just  described  it. 

A  more  important  question  is  the  mode  of  appointing 
these  assessors,  and  their  qualification.  Obviously  they 
should  be  habitual  communicants,  not  (as  we  know  too  well) 
that  habitual  communicants  are  always  good  livers  or  good 
churchmen ;  but  because  men  who  refuse  tp  come  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  are  not  the  men  to  choose  for  any  office  in  the 
church;  and  because — without  this — any  body  pretending 
to  represent  the  church  would  be  without  the  'badge  of 
'  christian  men's  profession,'  {Art,  xxv.) 

Next,  are  all  to  be  elected  every  new  convocation,  or  are 
some  to  be  permanently  appointed — and  by  whom  ?  Arch- 
deacon Churton,  as  it  seems  to  me,  laid  down  a  sound  prin- 
ciple nearly  twenty  years  ago, — ^you  will  find  his  suggestions 
reprinted  in  Canon  Trevor's  'Two  Convocations* — but  I 
should  be  disposed  to  assimilate  the  apportionment  of  the 
elected  and  nominated  members  more  nearly  to  the  existing 
composition  of  the  lower  house  of  our  northern  convocation. 

B 
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With  us  tlio  proportion  between  the  two  classes  is  better 
maintained  than  in  that  of  Canterbury,  where  the  ex-officio 
members  are  in  a  large  majority.  We  have  deans  nominated 
by  the  crown,  archdeacons  (as  a  rule)  by  the  bishops^  and 
proctors  elected  by  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconries  and  ca- 
thedral chapters. 

The  principle  of  having  official  members  has  been  objected 
to  in  the  case  of  the  deans,  and  archdeacons  j  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  best  working  plan,  notwithstanding,  and  it  has 
the  great  advantage  of  providing  for  the  presence  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  of  experience  and  assured  position. 
And  if  the  principle  of  admitting  the  laity  to  convocation 
were  once  adopted,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  secure  the  same 
advantages  in  the  case  of  the  lay  assessors ;  as,  for  example, 
by  the  crown  nominating  one  assessor  for  every  dean,  and 
by  the  bishops  in  like  manner  nominating  assessors  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  archdeacons. 

There  would  be  more  difficulty  about  the  elected  assessors. 
The  principle  of  numerical  representation  has  been  advo- 
cated, and  several  elaborate  schemes  of  fancy  constituencies, 
and  new  electoral  boundaries  have  been  put  forth ;  but  we 
know  the  difficulties  of  new  machinery  or  novel  principles 
and  fresh  definitions.  For  my  part  I  should  very  much 
prefer  that  the  churchwardens  of  the  several  archdeaconries 
should  elect  lay  representatives,  without,  however,  limiting 
their  choice  to  their  own  body ;  and  the  churchwardens  are 
as  well  known  to  our  constitution  in  church  and  state  as  the 
bishops  themselves.  But  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  not 
chosen  for  this  purpose.  My  answer  is  that  in  the  supposed 
case  they  would  be  chosen  with  this  purpose  in  view,  and 
their  election  would,  no  doubt,  then  become  a  duty  of  more 
general  interest,  than  it  sometimes  is  at  present,  with  great 
advantage  to  the  corporate  life  of  the  particular  parish  and 
of  the  church  in  general. 
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Again,  objections  may  be  raised  against  the  mode  of  .-the 
election  of  churchwardens,  because,  by  the  canon,  they  re- 
present— not  the  laity  only,  but — the  minister  and  pa- 
rishioners, or  the  church  in  the  parish  as  a  whole ;  afld 
because  their  election  is  not  confined  to  communicants.  I 
am  not  concerned  to  prove  that  the  law  may  not  possibly 
be  improved.  The  suggestions  which  I  have  presumed  to 
lay  before  you  set  out  with  the  principle  of  making  the 
best  of  things  as  they  are.  This  is  very  different  from 
thinking  that  things  are  best  left  as  they  are ;  but  surely 
it  is  wiser  to  do  all  we  can  with  the  tools  the  law  does  give 
us,  than  to  quarrel  with  them,  and  either  do  nothing,  or 
else  endeavour  to  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands,  and  in 
this,  as  in  other  things,  each  one,  to  do  that  which  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  {Prov.  xii.  15.)  The  old  tools  have  done 
very  good  work  in  their  time;  and  though  in  some  cases  they 
may  have  been  laid  by,  and  so  become  a  little  rusty  and  un- 
handy; the  rust  will  wear  off  with  using,  and  in  using 
them,  we  shall  learn  how  best  to  improve  upon  them. 

Now  what  is  this,  but  a  homely  way  of  saying,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  of  us  here  present — clergy,  churchwardens, 
and  all — each  in  our '  vocation  and  ministry '  to  work  while  it 
is  our  day,  in  and  for  the  church  into  which  we  have  been 
baptized,  and  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  in  which  wo 
were  bom.  Our  lot  is  not  cast  in  any  ideal  church  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  we  are  not  the  subjects  of  the  queen  of  any  dream- 
land, which  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  realized. 

Depend  upon  it,  we  should  be  simply  courting  disappoint- 
ment, if  we  went  to  work  upon  any  other  principle,  or  if  we 
set  before  ourselves  any  project, — ^which,  whilst  it  is  only 
problematically  desirable,  is  nevertheless  practically  hopeless. 
And  despite  of  high-flown  theories,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
we  shall  best  bo  able  to  do  our  Master^s  present  work,  by 
trying  to  take  a  common-sense  view  of  the  real  state  of  the 
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case  at  the  present  time,  and  under  our  present  constitu- 
tion in  church  and  state. 

Besides^  to  fall  back  upon  the  safeguards  which  the  ex- 
sting  law  does  actually  afford.  The  cases  are  very  rare 
where  an  unfit  churchwarden  is  chosen  for  purposes  of  hos- 
tility,— and  then,  except  in  some  few  parishes  (mostly  in 
the  city  of  London),  where  ancient  custom  prevails  to  the 
contrary,  a  clergyman  may  neutralize  this  hostile  vote,  by 
his  separate  choice  of  a  churchwarden  more  worthy  of  the 
office. 

But  so  far  as  they  would  tell  upon  the  election  of  asses- 
sors for  convocation,  we  have  no  need  to  dwell  upon  these 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  No  men,  as  a  body,  have 
done  the  church  better  service  than  the  churchwardens. 
Among  them  are  men  of  all  ranks  from  the  peerage  down- 
wards ;  the  law  has  already  given  them  not  only  financial^ 
but  also  ecclesiastical  duties  of  great  importance ;  they  are 
IK  i  already  summoned  by  law  to  the  visitations  as  the  lay  repre- 

«i  1 1  sentatives  of  their  parishes,  and  we  have  only  to  give  them 

ijj.  .  [  the  additional  duty  of  sending  assessors  to  convocation;  and 

,  M    '  the  archdeacons,  who  now  discharge  the  duty  of  summoning 

\    •  the  clergy  only,  for  the  election  of  their  proctors,  are  ready 

to  our  hand,  and  might  very  well  summon  the  churchwar- 
dens, and  act  as  returning  officers  in  their  case  also. 

If  assessors  were  to  be  chosen  to  correspond  with  the 
proctors  of  chapters,  the  private  patrons  of  benefices  within 
the  diocese  might  perhaps  form  a  suitable  constituency. 
They  might  in  like  manner  bo  summoned  by  the  dean,  who 
now  summons  the  members  of  the  chapter.  I  admit  that 
this  suggestion  is  not  quite  in  accordiince  with  my  own  prin- 
ciple of  setting  to  work  with  the  old  machinery ;  but  the 
private  patrons  in  each  diocese  are  an  easily  ascertained  and 
j  '  a  well-defined  body.     They  have  either  built  or  endowed 

j  I  churches  themselves,  or  they  represent  those  who  originally 
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did  found  or  endow  them.  They  are  already  charged  with 
the  duty  of  selecting  the  incumbents  of  the  churches;  and 
many  of  them  look  upon  this  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  con- 
scientiously endeavour  to  discharge  it  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  the  parishioners.  All  have  legal  rights  which 
ought  not  to  he  lost  sight  of,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
the  interests  of  the  church  are  considered ;  and — especially 
when  every  day  brings  new  calls  upon  them — they  may  very 
well  claim  to  be  represented  whenever  the  laity  shall  bo 
admitted  to  convocation. 

A  body  of  laymen  appointed  upon  the  plan  I  have  now 
sketched,  would  be  a  very  fair  representation  of  churchmen 
in  general,  for  they  would  represent  different  classes  and 
different  interests.  Just  as  in  the  wofking  of  our  political 
system  we  may  trace  a  balance  of  check  and  counterpoise, 
they  would  represent  the  interests  of  the  crown,  the 
bishops,  and  the  parishes, — so  far  as  these  interests  can 
be  said  to  be  distinct, — in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are 
already  represented  in  the  lower  house  by  the  ea;  officio  and 
elected  members. 

They  would  tally  very  nearly  with  the  laymen  who  took 
part  in  the  early  synods  and  councils.  There  we  find  the 
great  officers  of  the  court  and  senators  nominated  by  the 
emperors;  learned  or  influential  laymen  invited  by  the 
bishops;  and,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Chrysostom,  laymen 
chosen  by  and  representing  the  churches.  In  the  homily  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  he  seems  to  identify  the 
'  messengers  of  the  churches  ^  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  with 
the  laymen  who  were  chosen  for  this  duty  in  his  day.  The 
Apostle,  I  need  hardly  say,  does  not  lead  us  to  infer  that 
their  duties  did  extend  to  giving  counsel  in  synod;  he 
speaks  of  them  only  as  brethren  chosen  to  bo  joined  with 
him  in  the  administration  of  the  gift  of  the  churches ; — in 
this,  I  may  remind  the  churchwardens — furnishing  the  first 
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recorded  example,  as  well  as  scripture  authority,  for  their 
duties  in  respect  to  the  disposal  of  the  offert.ory^  alms. 

But  I  must  not  stop  to  multiply  my  illustrations,  nor  try 
to  anticipate  other  objections,  at  least  to  the  details  which  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest.  The  subject,  except  perhaps  in 
its  main  features,  may  have  been  new  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Conference,  and  I  have  on  that  account  been 
anxious  to  explain  one  suggestion  before  I  went  on  to  an- 
other. Hence  my  suggestions  are  laid  before  you  in  a  very 
fragmentary  condition ;  but  it  is  the  principle  only  and  not 
the  details  upon  which  I  lay  a  stress. 

I  believe  that  the  principle  of  the  admission  of  laymen  to 
church  councils  has  the  warrant  of  holy  scripture.  It  was 
the  rule  of  the  primitive  church,  and  only  ceased  to  be  the 
practice  of  our  own,  as  by  degrees  we  fell  more  and  more 
under  the  domination  of  the  court  of  Rome.  My  hope  is 
we  may  no  longer  delay  to  retrace  our  steps ;  and  I  trust 
that  on  the  question  of  principle,  the  members  of  this  Con- 
ference will  be  at  one  with  me.  I  have  only  entered  upon 
details  at  all  lest  it  should  be  said  that  the  project  would 
break  down  if  it  were  tried  to  put  it  into  working  shape. 
The  details  themselves  are  comparatively  of  small  impor- 
tance, and  very  easy  to  be  settled,  if  once  our  rulers  in 
church  and  state  could  see  their  way  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  principle. 

But  an  objection  has  been  raised,  not  against  this  or  that 
detail,  but  against  the  principle  itself.  It  comes  before  us  in 
the  two  forms  : — That  the  proposal  is  revolution ; — and  That 
the  admission,  of  the  laity  to  convocation,  'ipso  facto,  dissolves 
the  union  between  church  and  state.'  Objections  of  this 
sort  have  a  very  ugly  look ;  they  arc  apt  to  scare  men  who, 
like  myself,  are  rather  old-fashioned  in  their  notions.  But 
it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  same  objections  were  raised 
1  2  Cor.  viii.  lU-24. 
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a  few  years  ago  against  the  revived  sittings  of  convoca- 
tion itself,  by  men  whose  character  and  position  gave  great 
weight  to  their  opinions ;  and  that  the  event  has  shown  they 
were  altogether  mistaken. 

When  a  man  tells  me  that  government  or  that  parliament 
will  not  hear  of  laity  in  convocation,  I  can  understand  that, 
though  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  and  I  hope  we  may  falsify 
his  prediction;  and  I  am  sure  of  one  thing  at  all  events, 
that  is  our  duty  to  make  the  trial,  and  to  try  again  and  again 
till  we  end  by  succeeding.  But  to  argue  that  a  proposal  from 
convocation  to  reform  itself  is  revolutionary ;  this,  I  will 
own,  I  cannot  understand.  It  is,  I  must  suppose,  because 
it  is  a  change  at  all.  There  are  men,  we  know,  upon  whom 
the  lesson  of  history  is  lost — that  nothing  is  so  revolutionary 
as  blind  resistance  to  all  improvement.  They  forthwith  de- 
nounce every  change  as  revolutionary  without  examining  its 
scope,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  it 
about,  and  without  asking  themselves  what  will  come  of 
leaving  things  alone. 

It  is  precisely  because  I  deprecate  any  approat-h  to  revolu- 
tion in  church  or  state,  that  I  am  so  desirous  that  our  Eng- 
lish convocations  should  take  note  of  their  own  imperfect- 
ness, — and  this  before  it  is  too  late — and  that  they  should 
devise  a  plan  for  the  more  perfect  representation  of  the 
whole  church,  which  shall  be  framed  upon  principles  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  primitive  times,  and  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  constitution ; — which  shall 
be  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  legislative  prerogative  of 
the  church  to  the  political  changes  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  and  be  carried  into  eflTect  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  I  trust  that  our  convocations  will  not 
be  behindhand  in  this  matter ;  and  that  they  may  agree  upon 
some  such  plan,  and  then  present  it — with  due  care  for  the 
combined  action  of  both  provinces,  and  in  strict  conformity 
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with  constitutional  precedents, — at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
there  to  be  dealt  with  by  her  Majesty^s  constitutional  advisers. 
Otherwise — and  that  would  be  the  least  of  evils — the  state 
might  force  a  measure  of  needed,  though  imsought  reform 
upon  our  convocations,  now  almost  impotent  for  good, — not 
from  the  want  of  ability  or  earnestness  in  their  members, 
but  from  the  absence  of  ^  the  lay  element  ^ — ^and  in  the  case 
of  their  standing  on  their  historical  right  to  exclude  lay- 
men, which  I  will  allow  myself  to  contemplate  only  as  im- 
possible,— impotent  mainly  because  they  had  failed  to  recog- 
nize this  defect  in  their  constitution;  and  to  secure  that 
support,  which  the  presence  of  lay  assessors  could  not  fail 
to  give  them. 

But  if  our  convocations  are  unwilling  to  move,  and  if  the 
church  acquiesces  in  this  inaction, — if  the  suggestion  of  a 
perfectly  legal  change  is  to  be  branded  as  revolution ;  then 
may  we  not  rather  expect — and  shall  we  not  deserve — that 
the  constitutional  existence  of  convocation  should  be  ignored 
in  the  Erastian  or  Gallio-like  policy  of  successive  govern- 
ments, until  its  whole  fabric  is  swept  away  in  the  indiscri- 
minate violence  of  political  excitement  ? 

This  indeed  would  be  revolution : — and  so  too,  as  to  the 
second  count.  The  admission  of  laymen  to  convocation,  so 
far  from  imperilling,  would  tend  rather  to  consolidate  the 
union  between  church  and  state,  because  it  would  remove 
many  existing  obstacles  to  the  harmonious  action  of  con- 
vocation and  parliament.  At  all  events,  a  modification  of 
the  internal  constitution  of  convocation,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  the  laity  by  laymen,  instead  of  by  a  very  indistinct 
theory,  need  not  in  any  way  afiect  its  external  relations. 
The  objection  assumes  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  lay- 
men in  the  church  assembly  is  the  mark  by  which  a  church 
established  by  law  is  to  be  distinguished,  and  that  if  we 
admit  them,  we  ipso  facto  destroy  the  establishment.     But 
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has  the  presence  of  the  May  element'  in  the  ^general 
'  assembly '  of  Scotland,  or  the  ^  holy  synod  ^  of  Russia,  had 
this  effect  in  those  countries  ? 

Would  it  not  rather  be  exact  to  say,  that  in  churches 
which  neither  accept  nor  claim  any  special  recognition  from 
the  state,  the  will  of  their  deliberative  assemblies  is  law 
to  them,  and  thereupon  binds  those  who  choose  to  accept 
it;  whereas,  in  an  established  church  —  that  is,  where 
the  law  of  the  church  is  the  law  of  the  land — the  con- 
clusions of  its  representative  body  cannot  become  law 
without  reference  to  the  state.  And  the  reason  of  this 
difference  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  The  fact  of 
being  established  by  law  presupposes  an  implied  or  formal 
covenant  or  concordat,  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
church  being  the  conditions,  so  to  speak,  upon  which  the 
state  conferred  or  confirmed  certain  civil  privileges;  and 
the  church,  so  long  as  it  avails  itself  of  them,  cannot  have 
any  claim  to  make  alterations  in  those  conditions  without 
the  consent  or  sufferance  of  the  other  party  to  the  covenant. 

This  much,  at  least,  is  very  certain  r  so  long  as  '  the  sub- 
mission of  the  clergy ' — as  embodied  in  the^  Act  of  the  25th 
of  Henry  VIII. — remains  the  law  of  the  land,  and  so  long 
as  we  loyally  abide  by  the  spirit  of  it,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  convocations  of  the  clergy,  whether  with  or 
without  lay  assessors,  being  able  to  exceed  their  constitu- 
tional powers.  Therefore,  however  much  the  enforced  or 
self-imposed  inaction  of  convocation  may  further  the  schemes 
of  those  who  are  working  for  the  overthrow  of  the  establish- 
n^nt — if  not  of  the  church — the  more  efficient  action  of 
convocation  in  the  discharge  of  its  proper  work  cannot, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  endanger  the  constitutional 
relations  between  church  and  state.  On  the  contrary,  in 
proportion  as  it  promotes  the  healthy  action  of  the  church, 
>  25  Hen.  8,  c.  18^  s.  1. 
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so  will  it  add  to  the  moral  strength  which  still  anites  church 
and  state  in  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  so  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  both. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  advocate  the  admission  of 
laymen  upon  this  very  ground,  that  a  reformed  convocation 
will  supersede  the  action  of  parliament.  .  Now  that  parlia- 
ment will,  or  can,  surrender  the  controlling  power  of  the 
state,  and  yet  allow  the  church  to  retain  its  endowments,  is 
what  very  few  men  can  suppose  to  be  probable ;  and,  even 
if  it  were  possible,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  would 
be  an  unmixed  advantage.  I  cannot  enter  upon  that  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  wish  to  explain  that  no  ulterior  purpose  of  this 
kind  has  influenced  my  opinion ;  and  that,  as  I  have  already 
said  when  the  question  was  discussed  in  convocation,^  I,  for 
one,  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  the  legitimate  functions  of 
convocation,  or  to  encroach  upon  the  constitutional  power  of 
parliament,  either  in  influencing  the  advice  tendered  to  the 
crown,  or  in  enacting  or  allowing  the  laws  of  the  church. 

That  prejudices  have  been  excited  against  this  proposal 
upon  other  grounds  I  have  no  doubt;  and  I  have  as  little 
doubt  that  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  an  examination 
of  it  upon  the  merits,  will  go  far  to  remove  them.  It  is 
most  encouraging  to  know  that  men  of  various  schools  of 
religious  thought,  and  of  opposite  political  parties,  are 
working  heartily  together  for  the  admission  of  the  laity. 
And  the  alleged  reluctance  of  statesmen  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  internal  church  arrangement,  is  no  insuperable  ob- 
stacle. At  the  present  moment  our  greatest  difficulty  is  the 
morbid  fear  of  opposition,  which  indisposes  certain  members 
of  convocation  to  face  this  question,  though  in  the  abstract 
they  allow  the  change  to  be  desirable.  But  I  believe  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  among  them  of  the  urgent  necessity 

'  York  Journal  of  Convocation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26.  Debate  on  Representation 
of  the  Laity  ;  23rd  February,  1869. 
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of  considering  it,  and  nothing  will  so  much  tend  to  in- 
crease this  feeling  as  to  know  that  the  question  is  receiving 
that  general  attention  its  importance  demands. 

Our  convocations,  however  imperfectly  they  may  represent 
the  church  in  all  its  parts,  cannot  help  being  influenced  by, 
and  in  a  manner  reflecting  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  church- 
men in  general.  And  this  one  thing  at  least,  an  exclu- 
sively clerical  convocation  may  take  in  hand  without  the 

charge  of  clerical  exclusiveness  or  one-sided  legislation, 

the  asking  for  the  help  of  lay  assessors  and  the  surrender  of 
their  '  ancient  right '  of  laying  proposals  before  the  crown 
which  have  not  first  obtained  the  assent  of  the  laity. 

I  must,  however,  remind  you  that  if  both  convocations 
were  unanimous  to-morrow,  they  could  not  admit  the  laity 
'  without  the  royal  assent  and  licence  ^  of  the  act  of  Henry 
Vni }} — and,  in  these  times  of  parliamentary  government, 
not  without  the  tacit,  or  perhaps  the  formal  consent  of  par- 
liament, or,  it  may  be,  without  a  special  act  of  parliament, — 
no  more,  to  give  an  illustration,  than  the  house  of  commons, 
last  parliament,  could  reform  itself  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  lords  and  the  royal  assent.  But  our  convocations,  if 
so  resolved,  can  lay  their  petition  before  the  Queen,  and  if 
they  do  this,  and  are  backed  by  public  opinion  out  of  doors, 
I  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  At  all  events  in  that  case  we 
should  have  done  all  that  we  could,  and  having  done  that, '  in 
^  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  our  strength.' 

My  time  does  not  allow  me  to  speak  of  the  more  directly 
spiritual  aspects  of  the  question ;  but  I  well  know  that  no 
outward  organization  of  man's  devising,  however  complete, 
can  create,  or  can  sustain  life ; — and  it  is  because  I  do  be- 
lieve that  there  is  life  in  the  Church  of  England; — be- 
cause I  do  believe  that  it  is  a  true  branch  of  Christ's  uni- 

^  26  Hen.  8,  c.  19,  8. 1. 
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verBal  Church, — that  I  desire  the  removal  of  everything  that 
can  keep  back  its  growth,  or  hiri\Jer  its  adaptation  to  '  the 
'  various  exigency  of  times  and^  occasions/ 

Nor  is  Convocation  the  mere  antiquated  heir-loom  of  the 
past,  for  which  men  may  feel  a  sentimental  regard,  but  can 
find  no  use ;  nor  yet  a  crumbling  ruin  we  dare  not  touch, 
■  :  j  even  to  restore^  but  in  its  measure  I  believe  that  it,  too,  is 

a  thing  of  life,  dnd — crippled  it  may  be,  and  weakly — still 
with  vital  power  to  assimilate  the  element  of  health,  so 
needed  for  our  new  requirements. 

Strong  in  this  belief,  I  have  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  the 
laity,  and  in  them  for  the  rights  of  all  estates  of  men  in 
God's  Holy  Church; — I  have  pleaded  for  rights,  and,  in 
rights,  for  duties ;  and  in  pleading  for  them,  I  have  pleaded 
for  something  better  and  holier,— for  that  which  rights  and 
duties  are  given  to  subserve — the  greater  glory  of  God,  and 
the  more  perfect  work  of  His  Church,  in  the  plenteous  har- 
vest of  souls. 

^  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    The  Prefiice. 
I  il 

\     I 

PosTSCBiPT,  Third  Edition. — It  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  of 
my  readers,  who  aite'  interested  in  the  queetion  of  lay  participa- 
tion in  the  councils  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  know  that  com- 
mittees, with  the  power  of  joint  conference,  have  been  appointed 
,1    lU  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject  by  the  convocations  of 

both  provinces — by  that  of  York  in  February,  and  by  that  of 
Canterbury  at  their  meeting  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month. 

T.  F.  S. 
Dalton  Holme,  Beveblst, 
19M  July,  1870. 
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Qui  danculum  subruunt  dogmatum  Christianorum  veritatem,  plenunqne 
prius  in  qusestionem  vocant  eonindem  momentum  et  pondus. 

VoETius  Theol.  Disput.,  L  466, 

And  here  we  may  see  if  there  be  any  schism  or  separation  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  very  soon  upon  the  present  emergency,  that  you  all  know  of  who 
will  be  the  schismatics  and  separatists :  surely  not  those  who  sit  still  and 
remain  stedfast  in  the  faith  and  upon  the  old  foundation,  but  those  who  go  off 

from  our  Reformation  principles. 

Ralph  Erskine,  V.  p.  141. 
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SECTION  I. 

Origin  of  the  Union  Movematt 

In  preparing  the  following  pages  I  have  a  twofold  end 
in  view.  I  purpose  to  register  my  vote  against  the  scheme  of 
Union  agitating  the  non-established  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  Scotland,  and  I  would  offer  to  my  readers,— particularly 
among  the  laity,  some  leading  principles  which  may  tend, 
where  the  mind  is  not  pre-occupied,  to  relieve  the  per- 
plexity of  some,  and  aid  in  guiding  others  to  a  right 
conclusion.  The  class  of  minds  for  whom  I  write  has 
determined  me  to  cast  this  little  tractate  rather  in  the 
expository,  than  in  the  controversial  form ;  although  no 
element  of  the  controversy  demanding  notice  will  be 
evaded.  The  subject  is  NATIONAL  CHRISTIANITY,  and  the 
conditions  of  a  SCRIPTURAL  UNION.  I  am  prepared  to 
find  that  this  exposition  will  be  variously  viewed  according 
to  the  different  opinions  which  have  been  adopted  on  this 
debated  question,  but  I  offer  it  as  my  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  now  presented  to  many  perplexed 
inquirers.  My  object  is  to  aid  them  in  arriving  at  a  practi- 
cal decision,  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  cannot 
long  be  deferred. 

A  brief  narrative  will  suffice  to  put  the  reader  abreast 
of  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  the 
concrete  form  which  it  has  now  assumed.  Two  questions 
have  been  propounded  to  the  Church  and  Country  in  rapid 
succession,  and  they  have  already  attained  a  magnitude 
that  permits  no  one  to  look  on  with  indifference,  or  as  an 
unconcerned  spectator.      These  questions  may  be  thus 
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expressed  :  How  far  is  it  incumbent  on  Churches  situated 
in  the  same  country,  possessing  corporate  unity,  and 
having  much  in  common  in  every  thing  relating  to  doctrine, 
discipline,  worship  and  government,  to  enter  into  ecclesias- 
tical union  with  one  organization?  and,  next,  whether 
diverging  views  on  minor  points  may  not  be  left  as  open 
questions  ;  and,  in  particular,  whether  the  entire  relations 
between  Church  and  State,  or  the  whole  subject  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  from  which  most  of  the  divisions  in  our 
country  take  their  rise,  may  not  be  left  as  points  on  which 
individuals  may  have  their  private  sentiments,  but  the 
Church  no  public  testimony  ?  These  two  questions  have 
been  thrown  together  by  the  course  of  events,  and  imper* 
atively  demand  an  answer.  They  cannot  be  evaded  No 
man  acquainted  with  the  course  of  history,  or  the  currents 
of  opinion,  can  venture  to  expect  that  they  will  be  conjured 
into  silence,  or  cease  to  work  till  they  have  spoken  out  their 
mind.  Only  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the  findings  of 
experience,  can  counteract  opinions  which  have  entered  into 
history,  and  acquired  a  certain  momentum. 


ORIGIN  OF  DISCUSSIONS. 

A  few  words  will  explain  the  origin  of  these  discussions. 
Some  years  ago  the  inquiry  was  raised  in  several  quarters  ; 
may  not  the  non-established  Presbyterian  Churches,  with 
a  history,  descent,  and  principles  to  a  large  extent  in 
common,  discover  some  mode  by  which  they  may  be 
embraced  in  a  comprehensive  Union }  Their  obvious 
affinity,  and  the  fact  that  they  traced  their  origin  to  cir- 
cumstances very  much  the  same,  gave  a  hopeful  promise. 
And  beyond  doubt,  had  the  several  denominations  con- 
stituted themselves  a  Union-church,  on  the  recognition 
of  the  great  principles  by  which  they  were  severally  ani- 
mated at  their  rise,  it  would  have  presented  a  Union  to  be 
hailed  with  acclamation  by  every  rightly  constituted  mind. 
Nay,  had  all  the  negotiating  Churches  maintained  their 
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personal  identity,  and  proved  faithful  to  their  own  Church- 
consciousness,  or  true  to  the  recognized  principles  with 
which  they  entered  on  their  Conferences,  without  vacillating 
to  and  fro,  and  seeking  to  become  another,  a  safe  Union 
would  still  have  been  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

But  the  mental  state  which  prompted  the  desire  for 
Union  was  one-sided  and  faulty,  in  more  than  one  respect. 
This  appears  palpably  by  the  course  which  has  been  taken. 
We  find  various  proofs  indicating  all  too  plainly,  that  the 
scheme  of  Union  was  projected  by  those  who  had  aband- 
oned all  hope  as  to  the  future  of  the  Established  Church. 
They  ignored  her  existence  in  a  manner  neither  wise  nor 
charitable.  It  was  not  wise,  because  for  the  solution  of  the 
question  under  consideration — much  akin  to  one  in  the 
rule  of  three— a  third  factor  was  needed,  and  they  set  to 
work  without  it.     But  it  was  as  uncharitable  as  unwise. 


THIS  ATTITUDE  AND  THE  FIRST  SECEDERS. 

Unless  they  meant  to  occupy  an  attitude  to  Established 
Churches  of  the  most  anomalous  kind,  they  were  not 
warranted  to  speak  of  the  re-union  of  Presbyterian  Churches, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Establishment  would  never 
awake  from  her  lethargy,  and  seek  a  reformation  conformed 
to  her  ideal.  The  first  Seceders  were  much  more  hopeful 
of  revival  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  and  made 
their  appeal  to  the  first  reforming  General  Assembly. 
They  eagerly  anticipated  the  day  when  new  life  from 
above  should  enter  into  the  Established  Church  ;  nor  was 
the  expectation  disappointed.  It  came  within  our  own 
memory,  and  we  had  a  share  in  it.  Explain  it  as  we  may, 
an  Established  Church  with  its  fixed  standards,  and  its 
historic  testimony  to  divine  truth,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
Reformed  Confessions,  is  more  frequently  favoured  with  a 
revival  of  religion  than  Dissenting  bodies,  capable  of 
alteration  according  to  the  whim  of  a  majority,  and 
moving  forward,  like  an  Irish  bog,  they  know  not  whither. 
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What  has  occurred  may  occur  again  ;  and  I  for  one  expect 
to  see  the  Establishment  revived  and  brought  back  to  her 
standard.  The  largest  Presbyterian  body  in  the  country 
was,  however,  simply  ignored  in  the  proposed  scheme  of 
Union. 

Not  only  so  ;  another  result  of  the  prevailing  despond- 
ency as  to  the  future  of  the  Establishment,  was,  that  many 
were  gradually  led  to  r^ard  the  relations  of  the  Church 
in  a  somewhat  different  light,  and  to  attach  less  importance 
than  formerly  to  a  national  corporate  expression  of  Chris- 
tianity. Their  impressions  at  least,  if  not  their  principles, 
seem  to  have  undergone  a  change.  National  homage  to 
Christ,  and  the  action  of  the  State  putting  itself  under 
law  to  Christ,  if  not  r^arded  as  matters  of  speculation, 
had  come  to  be  considered  as  less  essential  to  the  triumph 
of  Christianity,  or  identified  with  its  most  flourishing  con- 
dition in  the  country.  Hope  deferred  had  made  the  heart 
sick,  and  enervated  the  sounder  views  which  had  been  pre- 
viously entertained  as  to  the  advantages  of  national  Chris- 
tianity and  the  influence  of  Christian  rulers. 

DR  CHALMERS. 

A  short  extract  from  the  last  document  that  emanated 
from  Dr  Chalmers,  will  serve  to  show  the  earlier  and 
better  views  which  were  held  as  to  the  inestimable  value 
of  having  the  Christian  State  wielding  an  influence  in 
behalf  of  religion : — '  I  do  not  look,'  said  he,  eight  days 
before  his  death,  '  for  the  general  Christianity  of  the  people, 
but  through  the  medium  of  the  Christianity  of  their  rulers. 
This  is  a  lesson  taught  historically  in  Scripture,  by  what  we 
read  there  of  the  influence  which  the  personal  character  of 
the  Jewish  monarchs  had  on  the  moral  and  religious  state 
of  their  subjects  ;  it  is  taught  experimentally  by  the  im- 
potence, now  fully  established,  of  the  Voluntary  principle  ; 
and  last,  and  most  decisive  of  all,  it  is  idiMght prop/teticalfy 
in  the  book  of  Revelation,  when  told  that  then  will  the 
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kingdoms  of  the  earth  (Basileiai,  or  governing  powers) 
become  ihe  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  the 
governments  of  the  earth  become  Christian  governments/ 

Under  the  influences  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
Union-movement  began.  I  shall  briefly  notice  the  course 
of  events,  and  the  unhappy  deviations  which  it  speedily 
betrayed.  A  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
Free  Church,  with  a  solemn  charge  to  have  all  due  r^ard 
to  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church.  Conferences  were 
arranged  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  with  a  view 
to  collate  opinions,  and  see  whether  an  irenicum  could  not 
be  devised  which  would  suit  the  views  and  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  the  several  non- established  Presbyterian 
Churches.  Here  we  find  the  first  mistake.  The  scheme 
was  too  narrow  to  be  a  platform  for  the  re-construction  of 
Scottish  Presbyterianism.  Why  limit  the  Conferences  to 
the  Disestablished  Churches,  as  if  they  would  unchurch  the 
Establishment,  representing  though  it  does  one  essential 
element  of  the  Scottish  ideal } 

Further  embarrassments  and  complications  followed. 
Most  had  hoped  that  the  Free  Church  commissioners,  like 
the  men  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
and  whose  names  are  still  gratefully  recalled,  would  acquit 
themselves  of  their  task  with  equal  credit  and  advantage 
to  the  Church  they  represented.  And  personally,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  as  able  upright  men,  on 
whose  fair  fame  no  imputation  shall  be  cast.  My  allusions 
to  them  are  not  to  be  construed,  for  they  are  not  meant, 
in  any  other  spirit ;  though  I  cannot  represent  them  as 
unbiassed. 

TWOFOLD  ASPECT. 

The  negotiations  assumed  a  TWOFOLD  ASPECT  in  suc- 
cession. In  their  first  phase,  certain  Articles  were  pro- 
jected, the  scope  of  which  was  to  define  the  amount  of 
actual  agreement,  and  to  minimise  the  differences  between 
the  negotiating  Churches.     Nothing  satisfactory  could  be 
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expected  to  come  out  of  this  device,  when  we  reflect 
that  it  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  throwing  every  thing 
into  the  crucible.  This  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Ssmcre- 
tistic  controversy,  so  very  like  our  own,  was  begun  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  ended  in  smoke  after  a  generation 
of  heart-burning,  acrimony,  and  shame.  This  also  was  the 
course  followed  by  the  Berlin  General  Synod  of  1846, 
which  aimed  at  expressing  the  amount  of  agreement,  or 
the  positive  consensus  that  fairly  could  be  said  to  subsist 
between  the  two  Churches,  which  had  been  forcibly  put 
together  by  the  Royal  proclamation  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.  in  the  year  18 17.  This  attempt  ended  like  the 
former.  Nothing  else  but  failure  can  result  from  the 
scheme  of  throwing  two  sets  of  principles  into  a  retort 
or  crucible,  in  order  to  bring  out  a  third.  In  the  case 
before  us  the  failure  is  complete.  The  Articles  were  not 
accepted  by  the  Presbyteries  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Abandoning  the  mode  of  negotiating  by  Articles  of 
Agreement,  a  new  scheme  was  propounded.  It  was 
proposed  to  Unite  on  the  Standards.  And  had  this  been 
possible,  without  qualification  or  reserve,  as  was  found 
to  be  the  case  in  the  Union  of  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  America,  every  one  who  takes  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession as  an  adequate  expression  of  doctrine  would  have 
hailed  the  proposal  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  But  if 
certain  Articles  are  virtually  rescinded  in  one  Church  by 
means  of  a  qualifying  formula,  and  accepted  in  another  in 
their  proper  sense  and  grammatical  meaning,  it  is  too 
evident  to  require  proof  that  this  is  not  Union  on  the 
Standards.  There  are  hundreds  who,  without  pronouncing 
any  censure  on  respected  brethren  of  another  persuasion, 
will  be  no  party  to  a -proposal  which  permits  a  system  of 
reserve  or  qualification  in  signing  a  religious  document  or 
bond.  No  body  of  men  can  make  that  lawful.  No  in- 
genuity can  reconcile  it  to  Christian  simplicity  or  Pro- 
testant ethics.    And  instead  of  extending  the  scheme  to 
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a  wider  circle,  as  is  now  proposed,  the  sooner  it  is  cancelled 
the  better  for  all  the  highest  interests  of  integrity  and 
truth.  This  second  device  is  in  point  of  fact  a  proposal 
for  federation  not  for  Union.  Two  Churches,  occupying 
so  different  a  platform,  can  never  act  through  the  same 
organs,  and  by  the  same  courts.  They  may  be  thrown 
together  as  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  were  out- 
wardly conjoined  by  a  Royal  mandate,  but  they  will  be 
what  the  Union  Church  of  Prussia  is  in  fact— two  separate 
Churches  still.  They  cannot  think  through  the  same  for- 
mulae, or  view  things  in  the  same  light.  And  even  the 
theology  based  on  this  artificial  mode  of  extracting  the 
essential  oil,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  of  both  systems,  the  Ger- 
man mediating  theology  as  it  is  called,  though  it  holds  its 
footing  in  the  Universities,  shares  the  fate  of  being  pushed 
into  a  corner  in  ecclesiastical  life.  It  must  be  so :  it  cannot 
maintain  itself  It  is  the  artificial  laborious  step  of  an 
acrobat  on  the  tight  rope. 

CONCESSIONS. 

The  Free  Church  commissioners  permitted  themselves 
to  be  allured  from  their  own  position,  from  the  vantage 
ground  with  which  they  were  familiar,  to  try  conclusions 
on  an  arena  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  From  whatever 
cause,  whether  because  they  had  not  sufficiently  mastered 
the  previous  history  and  discussions  of  the  Secession 
Church,  or  because  they  were  taken  unawares  by  the  pro- 
posal to  allow  a  place  for  open  questions,  they  were  not 
equal  to  the  occasion.  They  conceded  what  they  were 
bound  to  retain.  The  question  of  national  Christianity, 
and  the  magistrate's  duty  acting  as  the  head  of  a  Christian 
State  to  support  the  Church,  and  maintain  her  chartered 
liberties,  were  distinctive  points  of  the  Free  Church  as 
compared  with  other  Churches,  without  which,  indeed,  she 
could  only  be  viewed  as  an  impertinence  in  the  world. 
Without  these  she  was  but  a  sect  or  schism,  and  the  sooner 
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she  hid  her  diminished  Head  and  passed  out  of  sight  the 
better.  Nothing  remained  in  fact  but  to  apologise  to 
Christendom,  to  the  British  Parliament,  and  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  for  the  turmoil  connected  with  her  rise  and 
organisation  in  the  country.  But  has  the  Free  Church 
nothing  distinctive  t  If  so,  this  could  only  arise  from  the 
fact  that  her  peculiar  badge  has  been  removed,  and  her 
distinctive  principles  cancelled  by  parties  liberal  of  what 
it  was  not  theirs  to  give  away. 

This  will  enable  us  to  take  the  proper  estimate  of  these 
negotiations,  and  to  survey  their  scope  or  bearing.  When 
negotiations  between  g^iven  parties  begin  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  any  difficulty,  or  the  termination  of  any  difference 
on  which  great  issues  depend,  it  is  obvious  that  both  parties 
must  have,  and  retain,  a  competent  standing  room.  Certain 
things  are,  and  must  be,  assumed  if  either  party  is  to  have 
a  legitimate  position.  Matters  must  be  surveyed  from  their 
own  view-point  if  their  place  in  the  negotiation  is  just  and 
right.  To  go  over  without  reserve  to  the  position  of  the 
other  party  is  simply  to  concede  that  the  side  they  repre- 
sented was  untenable,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  That 
simply  disqualified  such  persons  for  conducting  the  n^otia- 
tion,  and  should  have  led  to  their  immediate  resignation. 
Such  persons  were  not,  by  their  own  showing,  the  parties 
by  whom  it  could  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  In  the 
case  under  consideration,  the  competence  of  the  Free 
Church  position  was  of  course  pre-supposed,  and  not  to  be 
summarily  abandoned.  Why  it  was  abandoned  at  all  is 
an  enigma  which  it  will  be  for  others  to  explain. 

TWO  GREAT  ERRORS. 

The  two  great  errors  upon  which  these  negotiations 
have  struck  seem  to  call  for  notice.  Let  me  briefly  notice 
them  in  the  order  of  their  rise. 

I.  The  duty  and  advantages  of  Union  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.     No  one,  indeed,  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  these  negotiations  put  the  matter  on  any  very 
transcendental  grounds.  No  one  for  a  time  had  any  idea 
that  outward  ecclesiastical  Union  was  such  an  imperative 
obligation,  that  we  must  have  it  at  any  cost,  and  with  any 
amount  of  concession.  The  necessity  of  such  a  thing  can 
in  no  way  be  deduced,  as  we  shall  afterwards  prove,  from 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles.  The  Church  has 
her  OWN  PECULIAR  UNITY  in  her  Lord  before  these 
humanly  concerted  schemes  of  external  unification  begin. 
And  all  such  schemes  have  their  dangers  as  well  as  their 
advantages.  They  are  right  when  they  serve  to  bring  to 
light,  or  give  expression  to  the  spiritual,  invisible,  and 
everlasting  unity  which  knits  all  the  members  in  every 
place  to  their  Head,  and  to  each  other  in  Him.  They  are 
fraught  with  danger,  and  are  more  cognate  to  Popish  than 
Protestant  sentiments  when  advocated  as  an  indispensable 
duty  at  any  cost,  or  merely  with  a  view  to  give  a  particular 
Church  a  more  worthy  or  respectable  position  in  the  eye 
of  others.  The  expected  advantages  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
illusory,  and  they  threaten  the  United  Body  with  all  the 
dangers  of  a  Hierarchy,  oftentimes  a  self-constituted  order 
of  men. 

NEW  CODE  OF  ETHICS. 

The  notion  which  I  see  expressed  in  certain  quarters 
of  the  Church,  that  you  cannot  recede  from  these  Union 
efforts  without  sin,  is  one  I  do  not  share.  That  position, 
by  whomsoever  it  is  propounded,  just  means,  that  some 
men  have  invented  a  new  code  of  ethics  on  the  subject  of 
External  Ecclesiastical  Union — a  theory  unknown  to  the 
Protestant  Church ;  that  they  have  succeeded  in  fettering 
their  own  consciences ;  and  that  they  are  proceeding,  as 
far  as  in  them  lies,  to  do  the  same  ill  turn  to  their  neigh- 
bours. I  cannot  allow  any  man  to  put  the  matter  in  this 
light.  I  cannot  concede  that  External  Ecclesiastical  Union, 
even  though  it  be  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  Union,  is 
to  be  elevated  into  such  a  rank  that  it  shall  be  made  a 
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religious  duty  irrespective  of  all  considerations  of  fitness 
and  brotherly  love.  I  cannot  allow  men  to  bind  the  con- 
science of  the  Church  with  such  a  dogma,  when  visible 
unification  is  not  synonymous  with  Union  to  Christ,  nor 
with  Union  to  the  people  of  Christ.  It  is  a  matter  desir- 
able, indeed,  when  it  is  found  to  be  practicable,  convenient, 
or  workable.  But  every  Church  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  has  been  acting  on  the  principle,  that  many 
things  may  warrantably  prevent  it.  Language,  nationality, 
the  frontiers  of  a  country,  such  as  the  river  Tweed,  and 
many  other  elements  connected  with  organisation  or 
Church  form,  are  understood  to  put  an  end  to  it  The 
true  regulating  principle  on  the  subject  of  Union,  even 
when  the  question  of  doctrine  has  been  answered  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  is  still  the  following :  IS  IT 
WORKABLE }  If  it  is,  well ;  if  not,  then  it  is  no  duty  at  all ; 
and  we  have  more  important  things  to  do  in  God's  world 
than  to  fret  ourselves  about  this  unification. 


DISTINCTIVE  PRINCIPLES. 

2.  The  distinctive  principles  of  the  Free  Church,  especi- 
ally as  to  the  magistrate's  duty  or  national  Christianity 
generally,  seem  not  to  have  been  estimated  at  their  proper 
value,  or  duly  conserved.  It  has  always  been  my  religious 
desire  that  the  Free  Church,  moored  as  she  was  to  great 
Biblical  truth,  might  continue  to  display  her  banner,  and  not 
permit,  even  for  a  time,  any  of  her  distinctive  principles,  so 
nobly  vindicated,  to  fall  into  abeyance.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  one-sided  views  of  truth  into  which  many  fall,  or 
silence  on  important  principles  into  which  others  are  be- 
trayed, are  very  generally  the  cause  of  heresy.  The  Free 
Church  entering  into  a  precious  heritage  of  truth,  had  little 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  peculiar  and  distinctive  prin- 
ciples, and  little  reason  to  keep  silence  on  them  from  press 
or  pulpit,  or  what  is  still  more  important  as  showing  their 
sacred  character,  in  the  prayers  of  the  sanctuary.    They  can 
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be  breathed  in  our  loftiest  devotions,  and  are  not  to  be 
ignored. 

THE  LEAVEN  OF  POLICY. 

It  well  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  Churches,  keeping 
in  abeyance  their  peculiarly  strongest  principles,  have  often 
unawares  been  sown  over  with  views  directly  opposite. 
The  leaven  of  Voluntaryism,  for  instance,  which  unhappily 
arose  in  the  sister  Church  to  the  dominion  of  a  first  prin- 
ciple, could  not  have  entered  or  gained  its  footing  unless  a 
general  silence  had  prevailed  in  sermons  and  public  prayers 
on  those  vigorous  principles  which  had  been  maintained  by 
their  Presbyterian  forefathers.  But  here  is  a  project  of 
Union  based  on  an  understood  abn^ation  or  ecclesiastical 
silence  on  a  recognised  principle.  Owen  meets  this  in  his 
own  masterly  way: — 'Know  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
peace  and  accommodation  with  Dissenters  than  by  letting 
go  the  least  particle  of  truth.  When  men  should  accom- 
modate their  own  hearts  to  love  and  peace,  they  must  not 
double  with  their  souls,  and  accommodate  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  to  other  men's  imaginations.  Perhaps  some  will 
suggest  great  things  of  going  a  middle  way  between  Dis- 
senters, but  what  is  the  issue  for  the  most  part  of  such  pro- 
posals }  After  they  have,  by  their  middle  ways,  raised  no 
less  contentions  than  was  before  between  the  extremes 
(yea,  when  things  were  before,  in  some  good  measure, 
allayed),  the  accommodators  themselves,  through  an  am- 
bitious desire  to  make  good  and  defend  their  own  expedi- 
ents, are  insensibly  carried  over  to  the  party  and  extreme, 
to  whom  they  thought  to  make  a  condescension,  and  by 
endeavouring  to  blanch  their  opinions  to  make  them  seem 
probable,  they  are  engaged  to  defend  their  consequences 
before  they  are  aware.'  As  to  the  distinctive  principles  of 
the  Free  Church,  they  have  weathered  an  age  of  storms; 
and  who  can  tell  but  they  may  serve  for  an  age  of  Unions, 
immensely  more  important  than  the  narrow  one-sided 
scheme  before  us.^    Christ's  universal  Headship,  our  dis- 
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tinctive  principle,  is  well-fitted  to  be  the  nucleus  of  Union, 
and  may  be  the  basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  all  the 
Spiritual  Presbyterianism  of  these  lands. 


SECTION  II. 

Discordant    Sentiments    of  the  Churches    as    to    Chrisfs 
dominion  as  Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the  Earth. 

One  principal  cause  of  alarm  in  connection  with  the 
Union-conferences  arises  from  the  difference  of  view,  only 
too  patent  on  the  great  Article  of  Christ's  dominion  over 
nations,  or,  as  it  is  usually  phrased.  His  Headship  over  the 
nations.  The  wide  and  irreconcilable  discrepancy  here 
can  neither  be  concealed  nor  denied.  Had  it  been  a  ques- 
tion merely  as  to  the  deductions  from  the  doctrine,  or  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  several  Churches  draw  their  infer- 
ences from  the  same  acknowledged  truth,  less  anxiety  would 
have  been  felt.  But  it  affects  the  doctrine  itself  What 
the  one  accepts  the  other  denies. 

Several  months  ago  the  question  was  put  to  me  by  a 
distinguished  person,  whose  attention  had  been  turned  to 
the  discussions  going  on  among  us: — What  do  you  mean 
by  Christ's  Headship  over  nations?  I  replied,  we  mean 
these  two  things: — Christ's  Providential  and  Legislative 
dominion  over  nations.  I  said  Providential  dominion,  for 
He  will  rule  them  whether  they  consent  or  not,  and,  if  need 
be,  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.  But,  I  added. 
Legislative  dominion,  because  He  speaks  to  nations  as 
organised  societies  of  men,  and  to  the  office-bearers  or 
rulers  by  whom  they  act,  by  means  of  His  revealed  Word, 
bidding  them  be  wise  and  be  instructed  to  serve  the  Lord 
with  fear,  and  to  kiss  the  Son  lest  He  be  angry.  He  gives 
them  the  moral  law,  the  source  from  which,  in  fact.  Chris- 
tian lands  have  either  directly  or  indirectly,  drawn  the 
sanctions  of  all  salutary  jurisprudence.  For  Christian  na- 
tions stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Christ,  in  His  capacity 
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as  Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the  Earth  as  did  Israel  to  Him, 
in  His  capacity  as  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel. 


UNION  CONFERENCES. 

The  Union-conferences  and  all  the  documents  which 
have  emanated  from  them,  are  ominously  silent,  or,  when 
they  approach  the  subject,  suspiciously  ambiguous  on  this 
whole  doctrine.  The  necessities  of  the  case  may  have  im- 
posed a  certain  restraint  on  some  who  perceived  the  differ- 
ent sentiments  of  the  two  Churches,  but  would  rather,  if  it 
could  be  done  with  loyalty  to  truth,  gloss  over  the  yawning 
discrepancy.  The  Voluntary  theory,  according  to  its  in- 
stincts, must  limit  Christ's  dominion  to  the  exercise  of 
power  or  providential  control,  and  all  the  explanations 
which  have  been  given  are  precisely  of  this  nature.  As  all 
my  prepossessions  in  favour  of  attempting  Union,  which  I 
have  never  concealed  were  long  cherished  in  my  mind,  took 
for  granted  that  Christ's  Headship  over  nations  would  be 
conserved  and  proceeded  on  this  as  a  first  principle,  I 
watched  with  eagerness  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Union-conferences  for  some  indications  that  Christ's  Head- 
ship, in  the  sense  above  referred  to,  had  received  some 
measure  of  attention,  or  even  a  slight  recognition :  on  the 
contrary  it  has  been  ignored.  And  where  any  representa- 
tive has  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  soothe  uneasiness  or  alarm, — and  men  so  emi- 
nent as  Dr  Johnston,  Dr  Marshall,  and  Dr  Cairns,  have 
done  so, — the  statement  has  never,  in  a  single  case,  gone 
beyond  the  one-sided  exposition  that  Christ  is  invested  with 
•Supreme  power  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth.  They  have  uni- 
formly limited  their  explanations  to  one  aspect  of  the 
doctrine. 

CHRISTS  HEADSHIP  OVER  NATIONS. 

This  question   is    one   intimately  connected  with  the 
honour  to  be  paid  to  Christ,  and  therefore  it  is  laid  upon 
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me  as  an  incumbent  duty  to  show,  that  if  this  Union  is  con- 
summated, a  great  doctrine  will  not  only  be  imperilled,  but 
sacrificed.  Christ's  Headship  over  nations  includes  HIS 
Legislative  and  moral  Dominion  over  them,  and  is  a 
great  Biblical  doctrine,  irrespective  of  any  symbolical  re- 
cognition that  has  ever  been  given  to  it.  It  is  explicitly 
avowed  in  Scripture,  and  every  interpreter  of  every  s^ 
allows  it,  for  example,  in  the  Second  Psalm,  when  he  is 
exempt  from  the  restraints  of  theory.  Thus  Owen,  in  his 
own  comprehensive  way,  remarks  (Com.  Heb.  i.  i): — *He 
is  Lord  also  of  political  things.  All  the  governments  of  the 
world  that  are  set  up  and  exercised  therein  for  the  good  of 
mankind  and  the  preservation  of  society  according  to  the 
rules  of  equity  and  righteousness — over  all  these,  and  those 
who  in  and  by  them  exercise  rule  and  authority  amongst 
men.  He  is  Lord  and  King.  He  alone  is  the  absoluU 
potentate;  the  highest  on  the  earth  are  in  a  subordination 
unto  Him.  That  (i)  He  was  designed  unto  (Psa,  Ixxxix. 
27),  and  accordingly  He  is  (2)  made  Lord  of  lords,  and 
King  of  kings  (Rev,  xvii.  14,  xix.  16;  i  Tim.  vi.  15);  and 
(3)  He  exerciseth  dominion  answerable  unto  His  title  (Rev. 
vi.  14-17,  xvii.  14,  xix.  16-20;  Psa.  ii.  8,  9;  Isa.  Ix;  Mic. 
V.  7-9);  and  (4)  hath  hence  right  to  send  His  Gospel  into 
all  nations  in  the  world,  attended  with  the  worship  by  Him 
prescribed  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Psa.  ii.  9-12),  which  none  of 
the  rulers  or  governors  of  the  world  have  any  right  to  refuse 
or  oppose,  nor  can  do  so  but  upon  their  utmost  peril ;  and 
(S)  all  kingdoms  shall  at  length  be  brought  into  a  professed 
subjection  to  Him  and  His  gospel,  and  have  all  their  rule 
disposed  of  unto  the  interest  of  His  Church  and  saints  (Dan. 
vii.  27  ;  Isa.  Ix.  12 ;  Rev.  xix.  16-19).' 

But  while  this  doctrine  is  a  great  Scripture  truth,  it  is 
also  the  definite  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, where  it  found,  from  the  first,  symbolical  authority. 
The  legislative  authority  or  moral  dominion  of  Christ  over 
nations  by  the  medium  of  His  revealed  Word,  was  never 
from  the  first  called  in  question.   Though  it  was  commonly 
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maintained  all  through  Scottish  history  that  magistracy,  as 
such,  is  founded  in  nature,  not  in  grace ;  and,  though  the 
Erastianism  which  cropped  out  here  and  there  induced 
Henderson  and  Gillespie  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  this 
point,  they  uniformly  asserted,  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
Voluntary  theory,  that  the  civil  magistrate  must  accept 
the  authority  of  revelation,  and  take  his  guiding  principles, 
and  his  code  of  legislation  and  government,  from  the  mouth 
of  Christ,  the  King  of  kings,  speaking  in  His  Word.  And 
in  thus  carrying  out  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  kings  and 
rulers  were  regarded  as  but  subjects  of  the  King  of  kings, 
and  bound  to  assert  and  feel  that  it  is  true  royalty  to  serve 
Christ.  Not  only  so, — the  office-bearers  of  the  Church, 
acting  in  Christ's  name,  were  regarded  as  in  duty  bound  to 
witness  to  civil  rulers,  and  to  require  them  to  evince  allegi- 
ance and  obedience  to  Christ,  their  Lord  and  ours,  in  every 
competent  way. 

MEDIATOR'S  KINGDOM. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  in  the  above  remarks  I  have 
carefully  avoided  a  question  canvassed  with  much  keen- 
ness, viz.,  whether  Christ's  kingdom,  as  mediator,  extends 
beyond  the  Church,  and  whether  magistrates,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  functions,  and  Christian  States  in 
general,  can  be  said  to  have  been  put  into  the  mediator's 
hand.  It  is  not  needful  for  my  purpose  to  touch  it  in  this 
connection,  although  I  have  a  very  decided  opinion  on 
the  point.  The  scope  at  which  I  aim  is  not  affected  by  the 
decision,  whether  we  hold  with  Owen  and  with  most  divines, 
that  Christ's  mediatorial  kingdom  extends  over  all,  or 
whether  we  maintain  with  others,  that  there  is  a  twofold 
kingdom  of  Christ, — one  natural,  as  He  is  the  Second  Per- 
son in  the  Trinity;  the  other  put  into  Christ's  hand  as 
mediator — for  that  question  is  decided  very  much  by  the 
import  we  attach  to  the  term  mediator.  The  point  which 
alone  engages  me  at  present  is.  Are  magistrates,  as  such, 
put  under  moral  subjection  to  Christ  ?    Thus  Adam  Gib, 
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who  belongs  to  the  latter  class  of  divines,  maintains:  ^ A 
right  to  have  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  subservient  and 
tributary  to  His  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  Visible  Church 
belongs  to  Hint  as  mediator^ 

That  they  are  put  under  Christ  was  the  uniform  teach- 
ing of  our  Scottish  Fathers,  even  when  they  most  emphati- 
cally asserted  against  Erastians  that  civil  rule  is  not  founded 
in  grace.  The  same  men,  who  strenuously  asserted  that 
magistracy  is  founded  upon  natural  principles,  argued  with 
no  less  ardour,  that  they  who  wear  the  office  are  to  swear 
all^iance  to  Christ,  or  act  for  Him  in  their  public  functions 
as  soon  as  they  are  piously  affected  toward  Christ,  or  as 
soon  as  the  State  which  acts  through  them  as  their  oi^ans 
becomes  Christian.  This  will  appear  by  their  statements, 
which  might  be  multiplied  to  any  amount. 


GILLESPIE  AND  HENDERSON. 

Thus,  in  the  hundred  and  eleven  propositions  which 
Gillespie  drew  up  by  order  of  the  Assembly  in  1645,  it  is  said 
(sec.  (A) : '  But  whereas  the  Christian  magistrate  doth  wholly 
devote  himself  to  the  promoting  of  the  gospel  and  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  doth  direct  and  bend  all  the  might  and  strength 
of  his  authority  to  that  end,  this  proceedeth  not  from  the 
nature  of  the  office  or  function  which  is  common  to  him 
with  an  infidel  magistrate,  but  FROM  the  influence  of  his 
common  Christian  calling  into  his  particular  vocation. 
For  every  member  of  the  Church  (and  so  also  the  faithful 
and  godly  magistrate)  ought  to  refer  and  order  his  par- 
ticular vocation,  faculty,  ability,  power,  and  honour  to  this 
end,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  may  be  propagated  and 
promoted,  and  the  true  religion  cherished  and  defended,  so 
that  the  advancement  of  the  gospel,  and  of  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,  is  indeed  THE  END  OF  THE  GODLY 
MAGISTRATE — not  of  a  magistrate  simply  (or,  if  you  will 
rather)  it  is  not  the  end  of  the  office  itself,  but  of  him  who 
doth  execute  the  office  piously/    To  the  same  effect  said 
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Alexander  Henderson,  in  his  sermon  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1643:— 'Civil  powers  have  great  authority, 
not  only  in  things  civil,  but  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  they 
sin  against  God  if  they  use  not  the  authority  which  God 
hath  put  in  their  hands  for  the  good  of  religion.  To  them 
belongeth  inspection  and  watching  over  not  only  ecclesiasticoSy 
but  ecdesiastica.  Ecclesiastical  persons  are  subject  to  civil 
authority  no  less  than  others ;  and  in  respect  of  things 
ecclesiastical,  or  matters  of  religion,  Eusebius  brings  in 
Constantine  the  Great,  saying  :  vos  Episcopi  in  ecclesia^  ego 
extra  ecclesiam  seu  templum  episcopus  a  Deo  constitutus  sum. 
Not  that  any  mortal  man,  whether  Pope  or  Prince,  can  be 
properly  Head  of  the  Church,  or  Vice-gerent  unto  Christ 
tlu  mediator  in  his  special  and  economical  kingdom  of  grace ; 
for  princes  are  vice-gerents  to  God  and  to  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  as  He  is  God  in  His  universal  kingdom  of  provi- 
dence;  and  this  watching  and  inspection  of  princes  and 
magistrates  is  objective  ecdesiastica,  but  formaliter  civilis : 
it  is  about  matters  of  religion  in  a  civil  manner  and  in  a  way 
suitable  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  their  place  and  power. 
The  faithful  custody  and  preservation  of  religion  is  a  part 
of  their  office  ;  for  they  are  not  only  keepers  of  the  second, 
but  of  the  first  table  of  the  law.  To  them  appertaineth  the 
vindication  and  defence  of  religion  against  contempt,  cor- 
ruption, and  abuses.  Religion  also  expecteth  from  them 
the  civil  sanction  that  the  worship  of  God  and  the  whole- 
some constitutions  of  the  Church  about  religion  be  con- 
firmed and  settled  by  their  laws.' 


TRIGLANDIUS,  APOLLONIUS,  etc. 

These  quotations  are  in  full  accord  with  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  such  as  Triglandius,  Apollonius,  and  Voetius, 
and  conclusively  show  that  civil  rule  however  applied  in 
aid  of  religion,  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  prior 
to   revelation.     But  while    based   on   natural    principles. 
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magistracy,  or  the  organized  state  as  a  divine  institution, 

IS    FITLY    PUT    UNDER    LAW   TO    CHRIST.     No  onc  who 

has  adequately  considered  the   subject,  ever  maintained 
any  other  position,  with  the  single  exception  of  Erastians, 
;   ni  who,  from  the  necessities  of  their  system,  looked  with   a 

1 1    II  measure  of  favour  on  the  position  that  civil  government 

is  derived  from  Christ,  and  that  civil  rulers  as  to  the 
source  of  their  power  hold  of  Him.  That  is  a  violent 
perversion  of  fact  as  well  as  of  Scripture. 

But  does  it  follow  from  the  fact  that  civil  rule  is 
founded  in  natural  principles,  that  it  ought  not  to  be, 
and  cannot  be,  put  under  Christ  ?  This  no  more  follows 
than  that  natural  religion  cannot  be  taken  into,  and  sweetly 
coalesce  with,  revealed  religion ;  for,  as  star-light  merges 
in  the  sun-light  when  it  rises,  so  does  natural  religion  in 
the  full  illumination  of  Christian  truth.  It  would  be 
simply  preposterous  to  keep  the  two  apart  when  the  one, 
without  injuring  the  other,  assumes  the  other,  and  assimi- 
lates it  to  itself.  Now  the  same  thing  holds  true  of  civil 
magistracy.  Founded  in  nature,  it  is  made  ancillary  to 
il  ^1  Christianity,  and   is  in  turn  supported  by  that  which  it 

i|  ^1  serves.     This  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected,  and  it  is 

worthy  of  God.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if  the 
religion  of  Christ,  the  heaven-sent  faith,  which  wilj  never 
be  out  of  harmony  with  humanity  in  all  its  changing  forms 
and  customs,  had  been  such  an  exotic  in  God  s  world,  that 
it  could  not  enter  into,  and  be  allied  to  all  divine  institu- 
tions. If  the  State  and  the  Church  are  both  of  God,  they 
can  never,  in  their  true  nature,  be  out  of  mutual  harmony  or 
out  of  adaptation  to  each  other. 


THE  IRRECONCILABLE  DIFFERENCE. 

This  brings  me  to  notice  the  irreconcilable  difference 
between  Voluntary  views,  that  is,  between  the  views  of  those 
who  allow  the  civil  ruler  to  act  only  on  natural  prin- 
ciples in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  function,  and  the 


{ 
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views  of  those  who  maintain  that  it  is  competent  to  the 
magistrate,  and  his  duty,  to  act  also  on  the  principles  of 
revelation.  This  is  the  grand  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  negotiating  Churches.  The  whole  matter  runs 
itself  up  to  this  :  Can  the  Christian  magistrate,  in  his 
public  capacity,  act  on  the  same  Christian  principles  by 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  regulated  in  his  private  capacity, 
and  can  the  nation,  as  an  organized  community,  and  in  its 
corporate  character,  obey  with  a  moral  obedience  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  speaking  in  His  Word  ?  One  particular  point 
of  difference  between  the  two  Churches  has  reference  to 
Christ's  Headship  over  nations. 

The  objection  which  the  one  Church  offers  to  all  alliance 
between  Church  and  State,  and  to  all  Civil  Establishment 
of  Christianity,  may  be  thus  put : — The  two  bodies  between 
whom  the  alliance  is  to  be  formed,  are  so  different  and 
alien  from  each  other,  in  their  objects  and  scope,  as  well 
as  in  the  means  by  which  their  ends  are  brought  about,  that 
a  Union  between  the  two,  it  is  said,  is  neither  possible  nor 
lawful.  The  one  has  for  its  scope  to  promote  the  eternal 
welfare  of  men,  the  other,  only  the  temporal.  The  one 
moves  in  what  is  spiritual,  the  other  in  what  is  secular  ;  and 
an  alliance  between  the  two  is  held  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  that  independ- 
ence which  is  the  intrinsic  right  of  the  Church,  and  belongs 
to  her  in  subjection  to  her  living  Head.  The  tendency 
of  this  one-sided  spiritualism  is  to  degrade  the  nation,  as 
if  it  were  common  and  unclean;  whereas  it  is  a  divine 
institution.  And  the  argument  of  the  other  party,  put  in 
an  entirely  opposite  way,  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 
Though  Church  and  State  are  different,  the  ends  they 
severally  pursue  are  so  much  analogous  to  each  other — 
the  promotion  of  men's  temporal  and  eternal  welfare — 
that  they  may  co-operate  harmoniously  for  this  double 
object ;  and  the  rather,  because  the  spiritual  good  of  men 
tends,  on  the  one  hand,  to  call  forth  the  very  elements  of 
action  by  which  their  advantage  as  citizens  is  best  pro- 
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moted,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  secure  the  Divine  blessing 
promised  to  such  as  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness.  They  harmoniously  concur  for  a  na- 
tion's good. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY  THEORY. 

The  Voluntary  theory,  as  we  shall  now  show,  is  directly 
the  reverse*  Its  purely  negative  character  may  be  thus 
defined : — The  civil  ruler,  as  such,  is  not  to  make  a  law, 
or  enforce  a  law,  on  the  ground  of  the  Divine  authority. 
From  whatever  source  he  draws  the  materials  of  his  le- 
gislation,— and  he  may  get  the  elements  of  it  from  many 
quarters, — he  must,  as  a  ruler,  simply  ignore  any  authority, 
other  or  higher  than  that  which  is  civil.  We  are  not 
inquiring  by  what  process  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  but 
ascertaining  a  fact.  And  we  must  now  establish  it  by 
the  testimony  of  the  most  reliable  expounders  of  the  Volun- 
tary theory. 

Before  the  Unioti-Articles  were  formulated,  the  Volun- 
tary theory  was  thus  set  forth  by  Dr  Wardlaw  : — '  What 
is  the  magistrate's  province  in  regard  to  religion  ?  His  true 
and  legitimate  province  is  to  have  NO  PROVINCE  AT  ALL. 
As  a  tnatiy  he  is  bound  to  believe  the  truths  and  obey  the 
precepts  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  as  a  magistrate^  he  is  bound 
to  fulfil  all  his  official  functions  on  Christian  principles 
from  Christian  motives,  and  according  to  Christian  pre- 
cepts, as  every  man  is  in  every  condition  and  every  relation 
of  life,— but  autlwrity  in  religion  he  has  none.*  To  the 
same  effect  Dr  M'Kerrow,  in  his  History  of  the  Secession 
Church,  expresses  himself  in  defining  the  Voluntary  contro- 
versy. He  says,  that  the  object  aimed  at  was  to  leave 
Christianity  to  maintain  and  propagate  itself,  '  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  it  did  during  the  first  three  centuries 
before  any  civil  establishment  of  Christianity  existed,' 
and  then  adds,  '  that  the  aim  of  the  Voluntary  advocates  was 
the  DISSOLVING  THE  CONNECTION  which  at  present  exists 
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in  this   and   other   countries,  BETWEEN  THE  STATE  AND 
THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.'—P.  722. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Union-Articles,  we  have 
had  two  definitions  of  the  Voluntary  principle  by  two  most 
competent  interpreters,  and  they  do  not  really  differ 
though  written  for  a  different  purpose, — one  by  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Anderson,  and  another  by  Dr  Harper.  The  former, 
in  taking  exception  to  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  says 
(p.  4): — *  It  would  seem  that  the  Voluntary  principle  is  not 
to  be  construed  in  any  such  way  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  idea  that  the  civil  magistrate,  as  such,  has  any 
positive  province  in  religion  !  Words  and  phrases  may  be 
put  together  as  if  to  make  it  appear  that  that  principle 
and  the  opposite  one  may  agree  together ;  but  the 
principle  is  so  clear  and  definite,  as  that  that  cannot  be 
done  without  detecting  itself  of  fallacy.  It  must  be  taken 
as  a  whole  or  rejected  altogether.  It  seems  quite  a  proper 
thing  for  those  who  hold  the  one  principle,  to  forbear  .with 
those  who  hold  the  other;  but  that  BOTH  PRINCIPLES 
should  be  made  to  COHERE  in  something  else  than  either, 
is  what  we  believe  will  never  come  to  pass.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  this  depends  entirely  on  what  the  principles  are. 
This  is  true,  and  it  will  lead  us  to  the  only  other  pre- 
liminary remark  which  we  intend  to  make.  It  is  this : 
that  without  professing  to  know  exactly  what  the  principle 
is  which  is  held  by  those  who  reject  the  voluntary  principle, 
it  is  possible  to  define  this  latter  in  such  a  way  as  that  it 
may  be  presumed  United  Presbyterians  will  not  object  to 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  some  who  object  to 
certain  ways  in  which  the  Voluntary  principle  has  been 
stated.  Especially  distasteful  to  some  would  seem  to  be 
that  way  of  stating  it,  according  to  which  it  is  said  to 
consist  in  THE  CIVIL  MAGISTRATE  as  such  HAVING 
NOTHING  TO  DO  WITH  RELIGION.  Some  have  been  found 
saying  that  if  nothing  else  came  out  of  these  negotiations, 
this  should  be  a  good  result  of  them,  that  henceforth  no 
one  should  be  found  representing  the  Voluntary  principle 
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in  that  way.      It  appears  to  us  that  that  was  a  saying 
not  very  well  advised  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  good 

treasons  might  be  given  for  saying  that  things  in  our  own 
country  are  all  tending  to  bring  it  to  pass,  that  what  was 
always  meant  by  that  statement  of  the  Voluntary  principle 
will  be  almost  universally  held  for  true.  The  whole 
present  drift  of  things  is  evidently  in  that  direction.  But 
we  stand  not  on  any  mere  form  of  statement ;  and  if  the 
one  alluded  to  be  not  in  all  respects  quite  to  the  taste  of 
some,  it  may  be  easily  resolved  into  another  to  which  there 
may  not  be  the  same  objection.  It  may  be  done  as 
follows:  What  was  it  that  was  always  meant  by  saying 
that  the  civil  magistrate,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religion  }  We  presume  it  was  simply  this  :  '  That  on  the 
one  hand,  NOTHING  RELIGIOUS  IS  TO  BE  ENFORCED  ON 
THE  GROUND  OF  CIVIL  AUTHORITY  ;  and  on  the  Other, 
that  NOTHING  CIVIL  is  to  be  enforced  ON  THE  GROUND  OF 
DIVINE  AUTHORITY.  This  is  all  that  was  ever  meant ;  and 
if  there  be  any  who  think  that  this  is  not  true,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  they  should  give  their  reasons.'  This  prin- 
ciple is  throughout  the  pamphlet  carried  out  with  rigorous 
logic  to  all  its  consequences ;  which  lead  him  to  take 
exception  to  the  position  that  the  magistrate  is  to  be  ruled, 
as  such,  by  other  than  civil  considerations.  In  a  word,  he 
maintains  that  civil  rule  is  to  move  absolutely  in  a  civil 
orbit,  as  if  the  civil  ruler  had  no  knowledge  of  Christ,  the 
Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the  Earth,  nor  acquaintance  with 
His  Word.  While  the  magistrate  is  to  obey  Christ  in 
ij  his  private  capacity,  he   is  to  ignore  Him  in  his  official 

capacity ! 


i 


DR  HARPER. 

Nor  does  the  other  authority  already  named,  the  much 
respected  Dr  Harper,  put  the  matter  in  a  really  different 
light.  In  his  letter  to  the  late  Dr  Buchanan,  he  says  (p.  26)  : 
'  It  is  often  asked  if  Voluntaries  have  changed  their  views, 
and  if  the  Voluntaryism  of  the  present  day  is  a  modified 
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form  of  the  principle  that  was  advocated  so  keenly  in  years 
gone  by  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  has  suggested  the 
question.  In  the  heat  of  controversy,  advocates  of  the 
Voluntary  principle  had  been  heard  to  affirm,  that  'the 
magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  \  and  now,  in  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  drawn  up  by  the  Committees  on 
Union,  it  is  declared  that  '  magistrates  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  submit  themselves  to  Christ,  and  to  regulate  their 
conduct  by  His  Word/  Are  not  these  statements  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  and  if  so,  do  they  not  indicate  a 
change  of  opinion?  The  ANSWER  is  simply  a  matter 
OF  EXPLANATION.  Advocates  of  the  Voluntary  principle 
have  not  always  held  it  to  the  same  extent^  or  on  the  same 
grounds,  nor  is  it  so  held  now.  Some  lay  the  ground  of 
their  Voluntaryism  in  State  Policy.  With  them  Volun- 
taryism is  not  a  religious  principle, — although  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  those  who  hold  it  in  this  view  are  not  religious 
men.  A  man  may  be  a  believer  in  revelation  without  find- 
ing what  appears  to  him  a  PROOF  TEXT  for  the  Voluntary 
principle,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  reasons  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  grounds  of  justice  and  expediency.  To  avoid  the 
unseemly  entanglements  and  strifes  which  have  so  often 
sprung  out  of  the  Church  and  State  alliance,  he  may  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  alliance  itself  is  an  evil,  and  that 
the  safe  rule  to  go  by  is  for  the  magistrate  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  support  any  more  than  with  the  government 
of  the  Church;  and  as  in  this  case  religion  has  nothing  to* 
do  with  the  principle,  he  is  likely  enough  to  take  up  the 
parallel  ground  that  the  office  of  the  magistrate  has  nothing 
to  do  with  religion.  Similar  language,  I  own,  may  be  quoted 
from  the  pens  of  men  of  highest  name  in  Voluntary  Church 
literature,  but  it  is  limited  by  the  connection,  viz.,  the  right 
of  interference  with  things  spiritual.  This  is  neatly  and 
concisely  expressed  by  Dr  Wardlaw:  [after  quoting  the 
passage  already  given  by  us,  Dr  Harper  proceeds:]  In  like 
manner,  Dr  Andrew  Marshall  held  that  'the  laws  of  the 
country  ought  unquestionably  to  be  in  the  strictest  accord- 
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ance  with  the  Divine  law  ;*  and  Dr  Heugh  expressed  him- 
self in  equally  explicit  terms.  If,  then,  any  one  who  takes 
the  Scriptural  view  of  the  Voluntary  principle  says,  that  the 
magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  he  can  only 
mean  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  either  of  con- 
trolling or  endowing  it.  A  Free  Churchman  will  cordially 
join  in  saying  that  the  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religion  in  the  way  of  control,  A  Voluntary  goes  just  a 
step  further,  but  quite  in  the  same  direction,  when  he  adds, 
nor  of  endowment  either.  This  is  what  Voluntaries  said 
thirty  years  ago,  and  they  say  so  still.  THUS  FAR  THEN 
NO  CHANGE.  This  much,  however,  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  perform  all  his  official  func- 
tions according  to  Christian  precepts,  was  not  brought  out 
so  much  into  view  in  the  Voluntary  controversy,  as  were 
the  evils  of  State  interference  with  the  interests  of  religion 
and  the  Church.  What  the  magistrate  ought  to  do  in  regu- 
lating his  conduct  by  the  Word,  did  not  hold  the  same 
prominence,  relatively  to  the  evils  of  his  going  beyond  his 
province,  that  THE  ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  between 
the  negotiating  Churches  HOLD,  relatively  to  the  Dis- 
tinctive Article  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Committee.' 
This  relation  between  the  Articles  of  Agreement  and 
the  Distinctive  Article  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
will  be  considered  in  the  next  section,  and  we  shall  see 
how  far  the  one  qualifies,  modifies,  and  neutralises  the  other. 
But  to  what  does  this  passage,  which  we  have  quoted  at 
large,  really  amount?  When  read  in  the  light  of  the  Dis- 
tinctive Article  which  prohibits  the  magistrate  to  give 
legislative  sanction  to  any  creed,  it  can  only  mean  that 
however  swayed  personally  by  Christian  precepts  and 
religious  motives,  the  civil  ruler  can  put  nothing  on  the 
ground  of  Divine  authority.  The  Word  is  to  be  accepted 
by  him  as  a  man,  but  ignored  by  him  as  a  magistrate. 
His  office  is  civil  in  its  origin,  in  its  nature,  and  in  its  scope; 
and  is  incapable  of  taking  in  revealed  or  supernatural  prin- 
ciples.   The  very  reception  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  reve- 
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lation  from  Heaven,  and  therefore  authoritative  and  para- 
mount to  all  human  reason,  or  as  the  record  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  is  itself  the  avowal  of 
a  creed  :  and  by  the  Voluntary  theory  that  is  precluded 
in  any  form.  There  is  to  be  no  creed,  Jewish,  Christian,  or 
even  Deistical,  and  therefore  nothing  of  a  religious  nature 
recommended  or  enforced  by  civil  authority;  and  con- 
versely, no  civil  thing  confirmed  by  any  religious  sanction. 


ANALYSIS  OF  VOLUNTARYISM. 

The  whole  Voluntary  theory  developed  in  the  midst  of 
Christian  States  is  a  psychological  phenomenon  which  will 
by  and  by  occupy  the  attention  of  some  future  Neander. 
The  train  of  thought  by  which  the  mind  has  come  to  this 
strange  conclusion,  at  which  many  good  men  are  not  yet 
startled,  is  a  violent  reaction  from  an  overdone  or  oppres- 
sive State-Churchism.  It  is  its  opposite  pole.  It  is  indi- 
vidualism carried  out  in  the  most  one-sided  way.  Its 
starting  point  is  not  God  or  His  Word,  but  man,  indi- 
vidually free,  and  possessed  of  inalienable  rights  of  free 
development.  Here  we  have  the  rights  of  man  as  a  re- 
ligious being,  who  must  act  out  his  metaphysical  notions 
of  liberty.  The  dogma  does  not  pretend  to  be  based  on 
the  Bible,  nor  does  it  pause  to  inquire  how  it  will  harmon- 
ize with  other  truths, — with  divine  institutions,  or  even  with 
divine  claims  on  man  in  his  complex  relations.  The  theory 
decides  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  very  much 
on  the  ground  that  the  State  is  nothing  better  than  the 
world,  from  which  we  must  come  out  and  be  separate ; 
while  the  Church  again  is  represented  as  a  communion  of 
saints— a  misconception  not  less  obvious  than  the  other,  at 
least  in  any  multitudinous  Churches,  as  the  fashion  is  to  call 
them.  These  reasonings  are  carried  out  to  their  utmost 
consequences  without  the  regulating  element  derived  from 
other  aspects  of  truth — as,  for  instance,  from  man's  condi- 
tion as  a  slave  of  sin  needing  various  training  influences ; 
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and  the  consequences  are  reached  in  a  semi-rationalistic 
way,  though  maintained  as  confidently  as  if  they  were  re- 
vealed dogmas. 

The  reason  why  I  have  referred  to  Voluntaryism  in  this 
way  is,  to  bring  out  that  the  widest  conceivable  difference 
obtains  between  the  two  large  negotiating  Churches  on  the 
nature  of  Christ's  sovereignty  as  Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Earth.  With  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  a  do- 
minion of  controlling  power.  Their  theory  is,  that  the  civil 
ruler  must  ignore  divine  authority  in  all  official  acts ;  that 
to  base  ought  upon  the  Bible  were  to  confound  the  divine 
authority  with  the  civil  authority  ;  and  that  civil  authority 
is  in  its  essence  nothing  but  an  expression  of  the  national 
will.  In  a  word,  the  one  Church  maintains  that  the  do- 
minion of  Christ  as  to  nations  is  nothing  but  power  or  pro- 
vidential control.  The  other  Church,  along  with  this, 
asserts  a  dominion  by  means  of  the  Word,  and  a  moral  sub- 
jection in  complying  with  it. 

To  assert  that  the  civil  magistrate  can  have  respect  to 
nothing  but  natural  principles  in  fulfilling  his  public  func- 
tion, is  not  only  in  direct  antithesis  to  the  position  which 
the  Church  of  Scotland  always  laid  down,  and  which  the 
Free  Church  has  ever  held,  but  also  subversive  of  its  very 
foundation ;  for  it  is  based  on  the  great  doctrine  that  Christ 
is  legislatively  the  King  of  kings,  and  that  civil  rulers  owe 
Him  moral  obedience  in  that  capacity. 

GIB'S  DISPLAY. 

This  Voluntary  dogma  is  not  a  scriptural  one.  Nor  has  it 
any  warrant  even  in  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  original 
founders  and  principal  defenders  of  the  Secession  Church. 
I  know  that  Voluntaries  are  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the 
statements  in  Gib's  'Display  of  the  Secession  Testimony,' 
and  especially  to  the  following  words  in  reference  to  magis- 
trates (vol.  i.  p.  311): — 'And,  moreover,  as  the  whole  insti- 
tution and  end  of  their  office  are  cut  out  by,  and  lie  within, 
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the  compass  of  natural  principles,  it  were  absurd  to  suppose 
that  there  could  or  ought  to  be  any  exercise  thereof  to- 
wards its  end  in  the  foresaid  circumstances,  but  what  can 
be  argued  for  and  defended  from  natural  principles ;  as, 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  especially  allotted  and  allowed 
unto  magistrates  by  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Confessions 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  but  what  can  be  so.* 

They  who  quote  this  passage  in  support  of  Voluntary  views, 
commonly  stop  in  an  abrupt  way  with  the  words,  'natural 
principles  ;**  and  so  taken,  the  words  may  undoubtedly  be 
thought  to  lend  some  countenance  to  these  views.  But  two 
things  ought  to  be  added.  It  should  be  added,  that  the 
document  contains  a  clear  statement  of  the  principle  of 
Establishment,  and  also  that  the  writer  states  in  a  note  to 
the  words  just  quoted:  '  The  Christian  magistrate  ought  to 
determine  himself  not  merely  by  natural,  but  also  BY  RE- 
VEALED OR  Christian  principles  ;  while  all  the  concerns 
of  earthly  kingdoms,  with  all  the  influence  that  is  compe- 
tent to  every  civil  station,  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  nature 
thereof,  should  be  subservient  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.' 

This  misleading  theory  that  the  civil  magistrate  can 
have  regard  to  only  natural  principles,  runs  counter  to  the 
entire  relation  which  natural  religion  occupies  to  revealed 
religion.  We  are  not  to  keep  them  apart,  and  we  could  not 
if  we  would,  for  the  one  is  assumed  or  interwoven  into  the 
texture  of  the  other.  And  precisely  so  must  it  be  with 
civil  rule  founded  on  natural  principles,  and  the  civil  rule  of 
a  Christian  magistrate.  The  one  must  never  subvert  or 
displace  the  other.  Nor  is  it  merely  God  the  Creator  and 
Moral  Governor  to  whom  the  magistrate  must  have  regard. 
He  is  as  a  Christian  magistrate  brought  into  a  relation,  and 
the  State,  too,  over  which  he  presides  is  brought  into  a 

*  This  was  done  in  the  Antiburgher  testimony  of  1804,  in  a  disingenuous 
way.  Adam  Gib  thus  fills  up  the  thought  {Display^  vol.  iL  p.  408): — 
'In  all  public  or  magistratical  administrations  which  do  not  aflect  men's 
natural  rights  or  privileges,  the  civil  power,  when  Christian,  is  to  proceed  upon 
revealed  9&  well  as  natural  principles.* 
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relation  to  Christ  the  King  of  kings,  speaking  in  the  Divine 
Word.  Natural  principles  are  neither  cancelled  nor  over- 
borne, but  a  new  relation  and  a  new  rule  enter  in  to  supple- 
ment and  enlarge  the  sphere  which  was  previously  occupied. 


DR  CUNNINGHAM. 

This  is  admirably  put  by  Dr  Cunningham,  as  follows: — 
*  While  civil  government  is  undoubtedly  founded  upon 
natural  principles,  and  should  be  regulated  mainly  by  a 
regard  to  the  relation  in  which  men  and  nations  stand  to 
God  as  the  great  Moral  Governor  of  the  world ;  it  is  also 
true,  and  in  perfect  consistency  with  this  position,  that  when 
civil  governors  come  to  know  the  fact  that  Christ,  as  Medi- 
atory is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  they  must,  as  it 
were,  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Him,  in  other  words,  seeing 
now  that  the  promotion  of  God's  glory,  which,  without  any 
knowledge  about  Christ,  they  were  bound  to  aim  at  as  their 
ultimate  object,  is  identical  with  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  that  Christ  has  the  same 
claim  upon  them,  to  constrain  them  to  promote  the  ends  of 
His  exaltation,  as  God  has  to  induce  them  to  aim  at  the  pro- 
motion of  His  ends  in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the 
world,  they  will,  of  course,  acknowledge  it  to  be  incumbent 
upon  them  to  do  what  they  can  to  embrace  whatever  oppor- 
tunities their  official  station,  influence,  and  authority,  may 
afford  them,  with  the  view  of  honouring  Christ,  promoting 
the  prosperity  and  extension  of  His  Church,  and  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  great  end  on  account  of  which  He  humbled 
himself,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  He  has  been 
raised  to  the  throne  of  the  universe.  The  argument  then 
in  favour  of  some  Union  between  Church  and  State,  derived 
from  Christ's  supremacy,  does  not  imply  that  civil  govern- 
ment is  derived  from  Him  as  Mediator,  or  that  Dominion 
is  founded  in  grace — doctrines  which  are  both  false.  It 
rests  upon  these  plain  grounds,  that  in  point  of  fact  all  civil 
governors  hold  their  offices  by  His  appointment  or  pcrmis- 
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sion  ;  that  He  has  a  right  to  regulate  or  direct  them  in  the 
discharge  of  all  their  duties,  and  in  the  exercise  of  all  their 
authority;  that  He  has  appointed  or  permitted  them  to  at- 
tain to  the  possession  of  civil  power,  in  order  that  in  some 
way  or  another,  whether  conscious  of  it  or  not  they  may  be 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  interests  of  His  Church  or 
Kingdom,  and  that  therefore  whenever  from  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  they  come  to  be  aware  of  their  relation  and 
obligation  to  Him,  they  are  imperatively  called  upon,  con- 
sciously and  intelligently,  to  do  every  thing  which  the  pos- 
session of  civil  power  enables  them  to  do,  for  contributing 
to  the  prosperity  and  extension  of  the  Church.  These 
positions  are  surely  well-founded ;  and  if  so,  then  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  supremacy,  there  is  ample  ground  for 
the  assertion,  that  if  civil  rulers  feel  and  act  aright  towards 
Him,  there  will  certainly  be  a  Union  or  friendly  connection 
between  Church  and  State/* 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  CHURCHES. 

I  have  entered  into  this  elucidation  of  the  great  and  in- 
surmountable difference  between  the  Churches  on  an  article 
of  essential  moment ;  for  which  we  were,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  by  God's  grace,  jealous  with  a  godly  jealousy. 
This  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  great  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Headship  specially  committed  to  us  ;  and  however  low  it 
has  sometimes  sunk,  it  has  never  expired  in  our  land  since 
the  Reformation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  never  will. 
A  dread  responsibility  rests  on  the  Churches  of  Scotland 
in  connection  with  it ;  and  if  we  let  it  go,  most  firmly  am  I 
persuaded,  that  it  will  be  the  death-knell  of  the  Church's 
usefulness,  perhaps  even  of  her  existence ;  for  that  which 
gave  origin  and  coherence  to  a  movement  must  be  steadily 
applied  to  perpetuate  it.  I  have  often  said  that  though 
section  after  section  drift  forward  to  the  shoals  and  quick- 

*  Lectures  on  Establishments,  p.  67. 
C 
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sands  of  new  principles,  the  testimony  will  not  expire. 
Other  witnesses  will  be  raised  up,  if  we  grow  unfaithful. 
This  may  be  safely  inferred  from  what  has  been  already. 
For  three  centuries,  wherever  it  threatened  to  fade  from 
the  memories  and  interest  of  the  community,  events  have 
occurred  to  rally  men  round  this  great  doctrine,  and  a 
latitudinarian  scheme  of  Union  has  been  allowed  to  enter 
in  among  us,  and  I  believe  also,  is  used  to  rally  us  anew  to 
Christ's  standard. 

I  have  proved  that  there  is  a  wide  discordance  between 
the  Churches  on  the  Lord's  Headship  over  the  nations. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  may  hold  a  dominion  of 
power,  but  that  may  be  exercised  on  fallen  spirits  equally 
with  angels  and  men.  They  do  not  hold  a  legislative  and 
moral  rule  over  kings  and  states  in  the  same  way  as  does 
the  Free  Church,  according  to  the  unbroken  testimony 
from  the  first  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  read  the  same  truth  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  every  office-bearer  subscribes ;  for,  speaking  of 
the  Mediator,  the  Confession  sets  forth  that  the  Father  'put 
all  POWER  and  JUDGMENT  (the  latter  term  being  different 
from  the  former,  and  meaning,  as  appears  from  the  cited 
texts,  MORAL  DOMINION)  into  His  hand,  and  gave  Him 
commandment  to  execute  the  same.' 


SECTION  III. 

Discordant  sentiments  of  tlie  Churches  evinced  by  t/ie  Articles 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Union,  to  satisfy  their  own  minds  as 
well  as  the  Churches  represented,  deemed  it  fitting  and 
necessary  to  set  forth  in  a  series  of  Articles,  both  what  was 
distinctive  of  the  Churches  and  what  was  held  in  common. 
They  sought  to  ascertain  whether  the  Churches,  while 
maintaining  what  they  held  to  be  truth,  possessed  so  much 
in  common  as  would  render  it  possible  and  advantageous 
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to  form  themselves  into  a  united  body,  and  act  through  the 
same  Church  Courts  as  common  organs.  It  seemed  right 
to  make  a  tentative  experiment  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  amount  of  concurrence  among  the  Churches  might 
have  been  ascertained,  perhaps,  without  the  tediously  pro- 
tracted coiirse  of  negotiation  which  followed,  and  which 
was  more  like  a  laboriously  artificial  adjustment,  than 
the  prompt  answer  of  the  confessor.  The  negotiations 
went  on  as  if  it  were  an  arrangement  to  give  so  much, 
and  to  ask  so  much,  in  a  manner  scarcely  worthy  of 
the  truth,  or  of  the  Churches  ;  which  must  be  supposed 
to  have  known  their  mind,  and  might  fairly  be  expected 
to  say  yea  or  nay,  to  confess  or  deny,  to  believe  or 
disavow  at  once.  A  constrained  reluctant  confession 
was  of  little  worth.  This  mode  of  proceeding  appeared 
to  me  a  superfluous  task.  No  dofUbt,  as  the  Free  Church 
required  her  office-bearers  to  subscribe  the  confession 
without  equivocation  as  the  CONFESSION  OF  THEIR 
Faith,  while  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  not 
only  interposed  a  qualifying  formula,  but  merely  asked 
her  licentiates  whether  they  acknowledged  the  Stand- 
ards as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which  they  under- 
stand the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  something  more  was  needed.  At  all  events,  it  was 
determined  to  proceed  by  means  of  Articles.  Though,  as 
I  have  said,  I  never  saw  the  necessity  of .  this  mode  of 
action,  yet  when  it  was  adopted,  two  things  followed  by 
necessary  consequence.  There  ought  to  have  been  a  full 
exhibition  of  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  the  Churches, 
whether  they  bore  on  controversial  points  which  had  been 
agitated  within  their  pale,  or  bore  on  practical  religion. 
Nothing  should  have  been  evaded.  And  when  the  state- 
ment was  given  to  the  Churches,  it  was  a  violation  of  pro- 
priety as  well  as  of  the  leadings  of  Providence  to  change 
the  platform  of  negotiation,  and  adopt  another.  The  one 
ought  to  have  been  exhausted  before  another  was  initiated. 
To  commence  by  means  of  Articles,  and  then  abandon 
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them  because  of  difficulties  of  which  they  were  the  occa- 
sion, was  quite  unjustifiable.  These  very  difficulties  were 
probably  the  way  of  extrication,  an  indication  not  to  be 
mistaken  of  the  mind  of  God. 

I.  We  shall  analyse  the  Distinctive  Articles,  as  state- 
ments deliberately  prepared  during  eight  years  of  negotia- 
tion. The  parties  from  whom  they  emanated  must  be  held 
to  them,  and  not  permitted,  Proteus-like,  to  appear  before 
us  in  altered  forms.  At  the  outset,  let  me  remark,  no  one 
can  peruse  the  Articles  in  the  most  cursory  way,  without 
perceiving  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the  several 
Churches  in  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  mutual  rela- 
tions between  Church  and  State.  Far  from  exhibiting 
agreement,  or  any  approximation  to  agreement,  the  Distinc- 
tive Articles  set  forth  opinions  directly  repugnant  to  each 
other,  and  exclusive  of  each  other.  What  the  one  affirms 
the  other  denies.  They  never  can  be  harmonized,  because 
there  is  no  common  ground  between  them  ;  and,  I  suppose, 
few  in  our  country  will  attempt  to  maintain  the  identity  of 
opposites.  The  marvel  with  me  is,  that  the  Union  Com- 
mittee, on  receiving  these  Distinctive  Articles,  so  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other,  did  not  at  once  dissolve  by 
mutual  consent.  What  further  end  could  they  expect  to 
gain  in  the  prosecution  of  their  task,  unless,  perchance, 
they  hoped  to  effect  a  change  upon  each  others'  views, 
or  were  possessed  with  the  foregone  conclusion,  that 
Union  must  be  accomplished  at  any  cost }  Unless  resolved 
to  finish  their  programme,  they  must  have  seen  that  further 
negotiation  was  a  waste  of  time, 

THE  FREE  CHURCH  DIS-  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 

TINCTIVE  ARTICLE.  DISTINCTIVE  ARTICLE. 

*  As  an  act  of  national  homage  *  That  it  is  not  competent  to 

TO    Christ,    the    civil    magistrate  the  civil  magistrate  to  give  legis- 

OUGHT,   when  necessary  and  expe-  lative  sanction  to  any  creed  in 

dient,  to  afford  aid  from  the  na-  the  way  of  setting  up  a  civil  estab- 
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TIONAL   RESOURCES  TO  THE  CAUSE  LISHMENT    OF   RELIGION,  ^nor  is    it 

OF  Christ,  provided  always  that  in  within  his  province  to  provide  for 
doing  so,  while  reserving  full  control  the  expense  of  the  ministrations  of 
over  his  own  gift,  he  abstain  from  all  religion  out  of  the  NATIONAL  RE- 
authoritative  interference  in  the  inter-  sources  ;  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  sole 
nal  government  of  the  Church.  But  King  and  Head  of  His  Church,  has 
it  must  always  be  a  question  to  be  enjoined  upon  His  people  to  provide 
judged  of  according  to  times  and  cir-  for  maintaining  and  extending  it  by 
cumstances,  whether  or  not  such  aid  free-will  offerings  ;  that  this  being  the 
ought  to  be  given  by  the  civil  magis-  ordinance  of  Christ,  it  excludes  State 
trate,  as  well  as  whether  or  not  it  aid  for  these  purposes,  and  that  ad- 
ought  to  be  accepted  ;  and  the  ques-  herence  to  it  is  the  true  safeguard  of 
tion  must,  in  every  instance,  be  de-  the  Church's  independence.  More- 
cided  by  each  of  the  two  parties  over,  though  uniformity  of  opinion 
judging  for  itself,  on  its  own  responsi-  with  respect  to  Civil  Elstablishments  of 
bility.*  religion  is  not  a  term  of  communion 

in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
yet  the  views  on  this  subject  held  and 
universally  acted  upon  are  opposed 
to  these  institutions.' 


It  must  be  self-evident,  on  the  first  blush  of  the  matter, 
that  Union  on  the  part  of  Churches  so  differently  consti- 
tuted, could  not  be  effected  but  by  one  passing  over  to  the 
other's  views.  The  reader  will  be  able  to  apprehend,  by 
the  following  condensed  analysis,  the  extent  of  the  conces- 
sions that  must  of  necessity  be  made,  if  the  Free  Church 
shall  agree  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  other.  The 
bare  idea  of  such  a  conclusion  fills  me  with  as  much  amaze- 
ment as  alarm  ;  amazement  that  men  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple and  tender  conscience  which  I  know  very  many  of  my 
Union-brethren  possess,  should  wittingly  think  of  descend- 
ing to  the  three  negatives  embodied  in  that  Article — alarm 
lest  the  cause  of  truth  should  suffer  by  the  concession  which 
it  is  proposed  to  make.  There  are  three  ideas  of  which  this 
Distinctive  Article  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  may 
be  called  the  negation,  viz.,  the  corporate  national  expres- 
sion of  Christianity  in  doctrinal  form;  the  Establishment  of 
the  Church  ;  and  an  Endowment  to  facilitate  the  diffusion  of 
truth.  The  first  of  these  implies  that  the  civil  ruler,  or  the 
nation  acting  by  him,   confesses  the  true  religion ;  the 
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second,  that  the  civil  authority  which  recognizes  it,  secures 
for  it  every  facility,  freedom,  and  encouragement ;  the  third, 
that  such  a  portion  of  the  public  revenues  as  may  be 
thought  necessary,  are  to  be  supplied  to  provide  for  the 
Christianization  of  the  masses,  and  to  keep  up  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  where  they  threaten  to  fail.  These  three 
steps  may  be  conceived  of  apart.  There  might  be  mere 
confession ;  or,  this  again,  with  Establishment,— or  these  two, 
along  with  Endowment.  To  all  three  we  have  A  DISTINCT 
NEGATION  in  the  distinctive  Article  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church;  which  may  be  said  to  subvert  to  its  foundations 
everything  approaching  to  national  Christianity  in  a  corpo- 
rate form.     We  must  now  examine  the  three  negations. 


THE  THREE  NEGATI  ONS. 

I.  It  is  affirmed:  'It  is  NOT  COMPETENT  to  the  civil 
magistrate  to  give  legislative  SANCTION  TO  ANY  CREED 
in  the  way  of  setting  up  a  CIVIL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
RELIGION.*  The  two  separate  ideas — the  sanction  of  a 
Creed  and  a  Civil  Establishment — usually  spoken  of  apart, 
are  here  thrown  together  in  a  somewhat  uncouth  way,  by 
the  unmeaning  phrase,  in  the  way  ofy  which  is  used  to  hold 
them  to  each  other.  Why  this  is  done  we  of  course  do  not 
pretend  to  know;  for  the  two  are  not  coincident.  But  the 
point  to  which  we  would  direct  attention  is,  that  the  propo- 
sition denies  the  competence  of  the  civil  power  to  give  civil 
sanction  to  ANY  creed.  It  does  not  simply  exclude  a  se- 
lection from  a  variety  of  creeds,  but  pronounces,  in  the  most 
absolute  way,  against  the  civil  recognition,  the  official  legis- 
lative sanction  of  any  creed  whatsoever.  Nothing  can  be 
more  fully  or  more  absolutely  denied :  The  State  CAN 
HAVE  NO  CREED. 

The  grounds  on  which  this  declaration  is  made  are  not 
stated.  They  can  only  be  divined,  but,  doubtless,  they  are 
the  same  as  the  assertors  of  the  Voluntary  theory  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  adducing.     We  shall  advert  to  these 
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in  a  cursory  way,  and  ask  on  which  of  the  grounds  the 
statement  is  made. 

(a)  One  ground  largely  adduced  is  that  the  civil  magis- 
trate CANNOT  DISCOVER  truth,  and  that  to  say  so,  assigns 
him  a  part  that  only  an  infallible  ruler  could  fitly  act. 
To  this  it  is  replied,  that  unless  truth  is  wholly  problemati- 
cal, unless  we  hold  with  the  modern  speculative  school,  that, 
after  all  our  efforts,  we  have  nothing  beyond  our  own  indi- 
vidual conceptions  of  Christianity,  we  are  warranted  to  hold 
that  the  civil  magistrate,  or  rather  the  nation  acting  by  the 
civil  ruler,  may  discover  truth,  as  does  an  individual.  The 
ruler  is  no  more  obliged  than  a  single  Christian  to  remain 
in  Pilate's  mental  dubiety,  asking — 'What  is  truth.'  He  is  to 
find  out  truth  for  himself  and  his  family;  and  the  same 
principle,  on  which  he  discharges  this  duty,  will  aid  him  in 
the  ulterior  duty  of  giving  the  civil  sanction  to  the  great 
essential  articles  of  Christianity.  But  he  is  not  supposed 
to  devise  or  to  prepare  a  creed :  for  he  finds  it  already 
fixed,  along  with  the  divine  institutions  established  by 
divine  authority.  He  has  not  to  invent  but  to  adopt;  he 
does  not  innovate  but  approve ;  and  truth  has  a  divine 
right,  as  well  as  a  divine  self-evidencing  power.  Instead  of 
being  unfitted  for  the  task,  the  civil  ruler,  knowing  the  state 
of  the  community,  has  every  aid  for  sanctioning  the  creed 
which  the  Church  has  already  adopted  on  Scripture 
grounds. 

(b)  Another  ground  commonly  adduced  is  that  this  is 
too  sacred  for  the  defiling  touch  of  civil  authority,  and  that 
rulers  only  injure  the  cause  they  seek  to  promote.  I  can 
understand  this  on  the  supposition  that  the  State  is  profane, 
and  simply  coincident  with  the  world,  or  with  the  kingdom 
of  Satan  ;  or  that  nations,  acting  by  their  rulers,  are  not  the 
subjects  of  God's  moral  government.  Though  there  is  little 
doubt,  from  what  we  noticed  in  the  former  section,  that  this 
is  the  premiss,  it  would  be  desirable  to  be  distinctly  told 
whether  or  not  nations  are  under  moral  government,  and 
capable  of  recognizing  divine  truth.  Vinet,  in  his  celebrated 
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treatise  in  defence  of  the  Voluntary  theory,  maintains  that 
'the  State  has  nothing  in  common  with  reHgious  truth/  and 
that  the  State  is  but '  the  domain  of  material  interests,  that  is, 
— in  contrast  with  the  Church, — the  flesh,  the  world/  That  is 
intelligible  ;  but  he  does  not  take  into  account  at  all,  or  even 
speak  of,  the  State  as  a  divine  institution  ordained  by  God. 
{c)  Or  the  proposition  to  which  I  refer  may  be  asserted 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  eye  of  the  State  all  religions  are 
alike,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  or  intolerant  to  give  civil 
sanction  to  one  creed  more  than  to  another.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  common  ground  of  all,  the  resource  or  shift 
to  which  Voluntaries  are  driven  by  the  necessities  of  con- 
troversy; for  they  assert  that  the  interference  of  the  civil 
ruler,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  civil  sanction  to  a  creed, 
is  the  assumption  of  a  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  conscience 
which  belongs  to  no  created  Being;  that  it  is  unjust  and 
unlawful ;  and  that  it  brings  in  the  element  of  compulsion. 
And  if  they  contrive  to  attach  a  stigma  to  the  National 
Creed,  by  alleging  that  it  is  meant  to  be  imposed  by  force, 
this  may  make  the  thing  seem  odious ;  while  nothing  is  more 
remote  from  the  intention  of  the  ruler,  than  to  assume  a 
right  to  dictate  to  his  subjects  on  religion,  or  to  use  com- 
pulsion to  make  them  conform  to  it.  But,  starting  from  the 
rights  of  men  and  arguing  from  that  premiss  irrespective 
of  all  the  correctives  supplied  by  a  consideration  of  the 
claims  and  rights  that  belong  to  the  Governor  among  the 
nations,  they  put  all  religions  on  a  level ;  and  all  are  equally 
kept  apart  from  recognition, 

DEGRADING  AND  UNSCRIPTURAL  POSITION. 

Though  estimable  men  sometimes  permit  themselves  in 
speculation  to  indulge  in  theories,  under  the  impression 
that  no  harm  will  come  of  them,  or  that  extremes  are  best 
adapted  in  critical  circumstances  to  secure  the  Church's 
freedom  and  the  nation's  welfare,  it  can  be  doubtful  to  no 
one,  that  the  application  of  the  principle  here  laid  down. 
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would  end  in  the  erection  of  a  State,  the  constitution  of 
which  would  be  simply  religionless  and  godless,  far  worse 
than  the  sad  Athenian  wail,  'to  the  unknown  God.*  A  few 
words  will  suffice  to  prove  that  such  a  position  is  as  DEGRAD- 
ING to  the  nation  as  it  is  UNSCRIPTURAL  in  its  foundation. 

As  to  the  degrading  view  which  this  dogma  takes 
of  nations,  it  denudes  them,  in  plain  terms,  of  any  religious 
standing.  And  it  is  well  fitted  to  cause  alarm  when  we 
find  a  respected  Protestant  Church  doing  precisely  what 
the  Papacy  has  been  so  long  condemned  by  Protestant 
divines  for  doing, — secularizing  the  State  on  principle. 
The  more  it  exalted  the  hierarchy,  the  more  it  depreciated 
other  divine  institutions,  and  comprehended  them  all  under 
the  designation  of  THE  WORLD.  We  have  only  to  analyze 
the  proposition  before  us,  to  discern  that  it  wholly  subverts 
the  moral  character  of  nations  before  God.  It  assumes 
that  nations,  as  such,  are  not  subjects  of  God's  moral 
government,  and  that  they  are  ruled  not  by  moral  law,  but 
by  mere  coercion,  or  a  controlling  Providence.  That  is 
clearly  presupposed  ;  and  any  body  of  men  who  will 
dogmatically  assert  this,  and  undertake  to  maintain  it, 
should  be  ready  with  their  proof.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
nations  are  subjects  of  God's  moral  government,  and  re- 
sponsible as  such, — a  fact  proved  by  the  entire  course  of 
Providence  connected  with  the  rise,  fall,  and  death  of 
nations — they  must  have  an  important  place  assigned  them 
as  subjects  of  God's  moral  rule,  and  every  method  must  be 
used  to  render  them  conscious  of  their  obligation,  as  well 
as  to  leaven  them  with  all  the  elements  of  religious  and 
moral  life  ;  which  nothing  but  a  creed  can  diffuse. 

But  the  statement,  that  it  is  not  competent  to  the  civil 
ruler  to  give  legislative  SANCTION  TO  ANY  CREED,  is  as 
unscriptural  in  itself  as  it  is  degrading  to  the  nation.  This 
is  easy  of  proof,  and  will  be  shown  in  a  separate  section. 
Nothing  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  nothing  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  gives  countenance  to  the  theory,  that 
rulers  in  their  official  capacity,  have   no  part  to  act  in 
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furthering  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  no  man  can  argue  from 
the  New  Testament  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Old,  without 
accepting  the  full  responsibility  of  doing  so.  They  who 
admit  the  authority  of  the  Old  as  well  as  of  the  New 
Testament,  will  be  cautious  how  they  maintain  that  what 
was  duty  in  the  past,  and  is  to  be  recognized  as  duty  and 
privilege  in  the  future,  can  have  no  appHcation  in  the 
present.  The  national  recognition  of  Jehovah,  God  of 
Israel,  in  the  past  economy,  conclusively  exposes  such  a 
dogma  as  that  before  us.  Not  only  so:  NATURAL  RELIGION 
as  well  as  revealed,  will  be  found  to  contradict  the  extra- 
ordinary proposition  that  civil  rulers  cannot  give  civil 
sanction  and  recognition  to  ANY  CREED  however  sound 
For  no  nation  coheres  without  a  religion.  There  never,  in 
fact,  was  a  nation  without  a  recognized  religion  or  a  creed. 
Without  some  connection  with  religion  tending  to  foster 
moral  sentiments,  and  develop  social  relations,  no  nation 
was  ever  found  to  hold  together.  And  if  so,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  such  a  proposition,  subversive  of  the  dictates  of 
both  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  the  constitution  of 
a  nation,  put  in  by  a  committee  in  the  name  of  a  Christian 
Church } 

ACTUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  A  CREED. 

The  question  wc  are  discussing  is  not  simply :  what  is 
competent  to  the  civil  magistrate  ;  but  what  is  competent  to 
the  magistrate  AS  Christian,  or  to  the  Christian  State 
acting  through  its  rulers,  and  it  amounts  to  this :  Can 
the  Christian  civil  ruler  competently  confess  Christ }  Can 
a  Christian  State  make  the  same  confession  that  an  indi* 
vidual  Christian  makes }  The  Christian  instincts  of  civil 
rulers  in  all  lands  and  ages,  may  be  said  to  furnish  an 
affirmative  answer.  No  sooner  does  a  Christian  movement 
extensively  pervade  a  heathen  population,  than  we  find  the 
very  thing  done  which  the  Distinctive  Article  affirms  to  be 
incompetent.  We  find  the  public  recognition  of  a  creed, 
embracing  such  Articles  as  human  guilt  and  depravity,  the 
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Trinity,  the  grace  of  the  Father,  the  atonement  of  the  Son, 
the  renovation  of  the  Spirit ; — a  code  of  laws  conformed  to 
the  divine  word  ;  and  a  harmonious  co-operation  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  for  the  Christianization  of 
the  country.  Could  it  be  otherwise,  or  is  a  different  course 
desirable  ?  Would  theoretic  Voluntaries  act  otherwise  in 
such  a  case  ?  Not  only  so :  when  we  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  almost  all  the  creeds  that  have  ever  been  accepted 
by  the  Christian  Church  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  under 
the  Greek  Emperors,  or  under  Protestant  Princes,  whether 
Lutheran  or  Reformed,  do  we  not  find  in  point  of  fact  that 
they  owe  their  origin  to  the  civil  power,  either  wishing  to 
learn  the  sentiments  of  the  Church,  or  desiring  to  make 
a  public  national  profession  of  Christianity,  and  append  the 
civil  sanction  ?  There  never  was  a  Christian  State  that  did 
not  act  in  this  way,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
there  ever  will,  or  can  be  one  acting  a  different  part ;  and 
Christian  instinct,  so  uniform,  is  seldom  wrong.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  matter  of  fact,  or  an  a  posteriori  argument. 
It  leaves  the  abstract  question  where  it  was,  viz.: — Whether 
it  is  morally  competent  or  right  for  a  Christian  ruler  to 
give  civil  sanction  to  a  creed.  But  that  the  State  is  bound 
to  confess  the  Christanity  it  has  accepted,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  prove. 

Government,  in  its  origin,  is  but  an  expansion  of  family 
rule,  and  was  at  first  patriarchal.  If  the  family  confesses* 
so  must  the  State  ;  for  every  duty  of  the  one  is  applicable 
to  the  other.  The  State  must  witness  for  Christ,  and  may 
be  considered  as  doing  so  in  the  public  creed  which  has 
received  public  sanction.  There  are  two  modes,  however, 
to  which  I  must  refer  separately. 

TWO  MODES. 

The  first  of  these,  and  indeed  the  first  duty  which  a 
Christian  ruler  in  his  official  capacity  owes  to  Christ,  is 
to  make  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  a  national  pro- 
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fession,  by  accepting  the  authority  of  revelation  as  the 
national  rule  and  guide  for  both  doctrine  and  practice. 
This  is  the  primary  duty  of  the  civil  ruler.  The  BIBLE 
must  be  nationally  received  and  publicly  RECOGNISED  in 
some  NATIONAL  DEED.  The  refusal  to  do  this,  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  ruler,  would  be  a.  flagrant  omission  or  aban* 
donment  of  duty.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  a  Christian  State 
the  Bible  is  paramount,  recognised  by  the  Sovereign  and 
by  the  Parliament,  dominating  all  within  its  pale,  whether 
in  the  legislative  or  executive,  whether  in  the  mental  life 
or  manners  of  the  people.  This  is  only  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 
and  why  have  the  United  Presbyterian  Committee  made 
no  allusion  to  this }  It  can  only  be  for  the  reason  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  section.  But  here  I  do  all  homage 
to  the  testimony  of  Professor  Calderwood,  so  far  as  the 
Bible  is  concerned,  a  testimony  which  distinguishes  him  to 
his  advantage  from  other  Voluntaries.  '  Now,  our  Volun- 
taryism,' says  he,  '  is  certainly  such  as  leads  us  to  deny  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  formulate  or  sanction  a  religious 
creed  and  impose  it  upon  the  nation.  But  from  this  posi- 
tion IT  DOES  NOT  FOLLOW  THAT  WE  SHOULD  OBJECT  TO 
THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Our  position  is  quite 
the  reverse  of  this.  The  Bible  holds  a  place  quite  distinct 
from  every  creed  and  denominational  formula.  We  hold 
that  the  Bible,  as  the  rule  of  life  to  man,  should  be  the 
guide  to  Parliament  as  well  as  to  all  subjects.  Parliament, 
therefore,  only  does  homage  to  the  Bible  as  it  ought,  if  it 
acknowledges  its  authority,  with  all  those  safeguards  for 
personal  freedom  of  interpretation  which  may  be  necessary.* 
I  rejoiced  to  read  these  last  sentences,  so  worthy  of  the 
Christian  philosopher.  Plainly,  however,  this  distinction, 
drawn  between  Scripture  and  the  civil  sanction  of  a  creed, 
is  neither  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  a  Presbyterian, — to 
whom  a  creed  is  the  sense  in  which  we  receive  and  inter- 
pret Scripture, — nor  really  tenable  in  itself.  For,  if  we 
receive  Scripture  as  a  supernatural  revelation  from  a  per- 
sonal God, — as  first  of  all,  the  prediction  of  an  incarnation, 
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and  next,  as  the  narration  of  the  fact  and  its  results, — this 
is  already  the  recognition  of  a  creed.  It  is  impossible  to 
draw  a  gulf  between  the  two. 

But  to  proceed :  The  recognition  of  Scripture  in  a 
national  way,  by  a  national  deed,  does  not  exhaust  the 
nation's  duty,  more  especially  when  conflicting  views  of 
Scripture  truth  prevail.  The  Christian  ruler  must  distin- 
guish between  truth  and  error,  that  is,  must  adopt  a  creed. 
The  same  duty  devolves  on  a  nation  as  on  an  individual 
to  confess  Christ  and  to  distinguish  between  truth  and 
heresy,  as  at  the  Council  of  Nice  and  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
The  State  confesses  naturally,  in  her  public  acts,  edicts, 
judicial  proceedings,  criminal  justice,  and  parliamentary 
debates,  when  proper  occasions  offer.  In  a  thousand  ways, 
this  is  felt,  by  allusions  to  a  living  God  and  the  world's 
Saviour,  to  providence  and  divine  approval,  as  well  as  to 
moral  obligation.  But  could  that  be  done  without  being 
resented,  if  the  State  abnegated  her  Christianity  or  ceased 
to  be  nationally  conscious  of  it,  as  she  certainly  would  by 
cancelling,  as  this  Distinctive  Article  proposes,  all  legislative 
sanction  of  a  creed  } 

Though  the  ruler  is,  in  this  matter,  the  organ  of  the 
nation,  he  judges,  as  the  individual  judges,  on  his  own 
responsibility.  He  has  authority  so  to  do.  For  the  great 
New  Testament  principle  is,  that  every  Christian  must, 
according  to  his  place  and  relation,  promote  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  and  with  all  the  influence  belonging  to  him, 
the  truth  of  God.  He  is  bound  to  act  as  did  the  Jewish 
rulers.  The  opposite  affirmation,  carried  to  its  legitimate 
consequences,  ends  in  national  non-religion.  But  how  far 
should  a  civil  ruler  enter  into  details  ?  We  may  affirm 
that  the  fundamental  Articles  in  which  all  true  Churches, 
in  all  ages,  have  concurred,  are  to  be  comprehended  in 
the  creed  to  which  the  civil  sanction  is  affixed.  But  it  is 
a  fair  subject  of  inquiry  how  far  it  is  wise  to  go.  Thus 
the  creed  accepted  in  Great  Britain,  as  found  in  the  Thirty 
Nine  Articles,  and  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  contains 
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the  fundamental  elements  to  which  the  clear  superiority 
has  been  av^-arded  by  the  discussions  of  past  ages.  It  is 
Trinitarian  as  contrasted  \i-iih  Arian  and  Socinian ;  Pro- 
testant as  contrasted  \i'ith  Popish ;  Cal\inist]C  as  con- 
trasted vTiXh  Arminian.  The  State  did  not  formulate  it: 
it  v^'as  prepared  to  her  hand. 

HUGH  MILLER.  : 

The  important  place  occupied  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion by  the  cix-il  sanction  given  to  the  Protestant  element, 
and  the  security  thus  given  for  the  Protestant  succession, 
were  so  con\-incingly  asserted  by  Hugh  Miller  in  his 
masteriy  articles  recently  reprinted  that  I  shall  do  no 
more  than  refer  to  them.  The  dogma,  that  the  State  can 
give  no  civil  sanction  to  a  creed,  would  prevent  the  Church 
from  raising  a  voice,  or  mox-ing  a  hand,  however  much  the 
Protestant  succession  might  be  imperilled ;  and  yet,  char- 
tered liberty  and  equal  rights  would  be  accorded  to  this  in 
the  Union  Church.  That  were  to  take  a  religionless  or 
Atheistic  national  attitude. 

Thus,  the  first  position  laid  down  in  the  Distinctive 
Article,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  ciWl  ruler  cannot  discover 
truth,  or  nationally  approve  of  what  the  Church  has  put 
into  her  creed.  We,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  it  is  the 
incumbent  duty  of  a  nation  that  has  received  the  light  of 
revelation  to  recognise  it,  and  to  use  all  competent  means 
to  promote  the  reception  of  it  by  all  within  the  realm. 
And  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  Decalogue,  the  basis  of 
all  morality  and  jurisprudence.  The  State,  considered  as 
a  moral  subject,  and  regarding  the  elevation  of  morals  as 
lying  within  her  sphere,  concurs  with  the  Church,  not  only 
in  giving  its  sanction  to  the  Decalogue,  but  also  in  taking 
all  fit  measures  to  discountenance  and  suppress  such 
offences  as  undermine  society.  As  a  keeper  of  both 
tables  of  the  law,  it  falls  to  him  to  restrain  blasphemy, 
profaneness.  Sabbath-breaking,  intemperance,  and  licen- 
tiousness^— ^which  soon  consume  the  basis  of  society.   These 
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should  He  within  his  care,  as  well  as  offences  against  life 
and  property,  though  they  are  not  dealt  with  in  precisely 
the  same  way. 

SECOND  NEGATION. 

2.  The  second  position  laid  down  in  the  Distinctive 
Article  is :  it  is  not  competent  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  set 
up  a  civil  establishment  of  religion.  This  is  a  denial  of 
the  second  step,  the  next  national  duty  ;  and  its  object  is 
to  explode  all  alliance  between  Church  and  State  as  un- 
lawful. The  grounds  on  which  this  assertion  is  made  are 
not  stated.  But  we  are  at  no  loss  to  see,  by  tokens  not  to 
be  mistaken,  that  the  affirmation  proceeds  on  the  ground 
that  the  Church  of  God,  under  the  old  economy,  was 
ESSENTIALLY  different  from  the  New  Testament  Church ; 
that  they  differ  in  kind,  not  in  degree,  in  nature  as  well  as 
form.  A  civil  establishment  is,  accordingly,  in  the  opinion 
of  Voluntaries,  inapplicable  to  the  New  Testament  Church. 

This  argument  we  shall  discuss  in  the  following  section. 
Meanwhile  an  exposition  of  general  principles  may  be  set 
over  against  this  general  denial.  Why  the  Distinctive 
Article  of  the  Free  Church  Committee  did  not  meet  the 
former  position  by  inserting  the  RATIFICATION  OF  A 
CREED,  we  do  not  know.  It  may  have  been  because  they 
thought  it  involved  in  what  they  gave  in,  respecting  endow- 
ments. But  the  two  negations  of  the  one  Church  should 
have  been  placed  side  by  side  with  two  affirmations  of  the 
other — the  national  profession  of  Christianity  in  a  definite 
form,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  national  Church!  The  Dis- 
tinctive Article  of  the  Free  Church  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct  nor  full. 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Here  we  may  notice,  at  the  outset,  that  the  historical 
position  of  the  Free  Church  protects  her  from  the  charge, 
that  she  speaks  of  Establishments  as  if  she  deemed  them 
essential  to  the  life  of  Christianity.  Her  abandonment  of 
the  privileges  of  an  Established  Church,  rather  than  forego 
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her  independence,  proves  that  she  fully  believed  that  Chris- 
tianity can  maintain  itself  by  the  life  derived  from  the 
living  Head,  as  it  did  for  three  centuries  in  the  Roman 
empire  before  Constantine,  and  as  it  did  in  Scotland  for 
some  years  after  the  Reformation.  It  is  not  a  question  as 
to  a  corrupt  profession  of  Christianity,  nor  as  to  an  enslaved 
Church  ;  for,  in  neither  of  these  cases,  can  anything  be  said 
in  behalf  of  an  Establishment.  Nor  is  it  a  question  as  to 
the  selection  out  of  a  great  variety  of  Churches,  all  proclaim- 
ing with  equal  faithfulness  the  grand  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity  for  the  conversion  of  souls  and  the  edification 
of  saints ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  may  be  difficult  in  a  much 
divided  nation  to  make  a  choice,  and  rulers  may  think 
themselves  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  Chris- 
tianity rather  in  its  great  essential  Articles  than  in  one 
favoured  Church.  But  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  not 
warrantable,  and  an  incumbent  duty  from  homage  to  Christ, 
and  for  the  sake  of  leavening  the  whole  population  with 
Christian  truth,  to  set  up  a  Civil  Establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  The  Free  Church  affirms  this,  and  holds  that  no 
land  was  ever  pervaded  in  all  its  borders  with  Christian 
truth  in  any  other  way.  Voluntaryism  never  did  this  in 
the  Roman  empire  or  any  where  else. 

The  position  we  lay  down  is,  that  the  State,  like  the 
family,  is  a  divine  institution,  and  as  capable  of  being  used 
for  spiritual  and  moral  ends,  as  is  the  family  by  common 
consent.  If  we  held  with  Vinet  that  the  State  is  the  flesh, 
and  the  Church  the  spirit,  it  would  follow  that  any  alliance 
between  the  two  would  be  adulterous ;  and  their  abso- 
lute separation  would  be  a  Christian  duty.  That  inference 
is  drawn  by  the  Individualists,  but  it  is  worth  no  more  than 
the  premises. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  STATE. 

On  the  contrary,  the  two  great  divine  institutions,  the 
State  and  the  Church,  the  former  destined  for  the  social 
life  of  man,  the  latter  to  unite  man  to  God,  are  so  con- 
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stituted  that  they  are  capable  of  alliance,  mutual  recog- 
nition, and  common  co-operation.  This  is  the  principle  of 
Church  Establishment. 

We  saw  that  a  nation,  acting  by  its  rulers,  must  confess 
Christianity,  and  recognise  a  creed.  It  would  be  a  contra- 
diction to  do  so,  and  not  take  the  further  step  of  en- 
deavouring to  support  and  to  diffuse  it  through  the  whole 
community.  And  all  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian State  follow  by  necessary  consequence.  It  becomes  a 
most  important  object  for  it  to  promote  Christianity  by  every 
competent  way.  They  who  are  favoured  with  revealed 
religion  are  bound  to  promote  it  as  well  as  to  embrace  it ; 
for*  this,  as  may  be  easily  proved,  follows  from  the  fact  that 
nations  are  subjects  of  moral  rule,  and  charged  with  a 
weighty  responsibility.  When  the  organs  by  which  the 
nation  acts  as  a  moral  being  resolve  to  confess  Christianity, 
as  Madagascar  has  recently  done,  or  to  be  reformed  from 
Popery,  as  the  nations  of  Europe  were  at  the  Reformation, 
is  not  such  an  establishment  of  Christianity  from  the  be- 
ginning, or  such  a  Reformation  from  error  by  the  State, 
warrantable  and  competent  ?  Christian  instinct,  in  such  a 
case,  runs  counter  to  all  Voluntary  theories. 

But  the  Christian  State,  conscious  of  its  religious  and 
moral  standing,  acts  itself  out  in  all  directions.  The  public 
religion  of  the  nation  is  now  Christian.  The  nation  having 
received  it,  shows  respect  to  its  ordinances  and  worship,  to 
its  sacred  solemnities  and  day  of  rest,  as  well  as  to  its  office- 
bearers. All  the  great  events  by  which  the  national  life  ma- 
nifests itself,  receive  their  consecration  from  religion.  The 
schools,  from  the  elementary  to  the  highest,  are  made  chan- 
nels for  diffusing  religion.  Nor  is  there  aught  of  compul- 
sion implied  in  all  this,  notwithstanding  the  imputation  that 
this  is  involved.  For  while  Churches  and  Schools  are  pro- 
vided where  Christianity  is  taught,  according  to  the  outline 
suppHed  by  Scripture,  every  one  must  be  permitted  to  seek 
salvation  in   his  own   way,  if  another  form   is  preferred. 

D 
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The  advantage  of  this  for  the  Christian  life  of  a  nation 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  And  it  may  be  understood 
by  the  contrast,  when  a  nation  persecutes  and  wears  out 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High. 


ABUSES. 

Such  are  the  faults  attaching  to  Civil  Establishments  as 
we  actually  find  them,  that  we  may  say  the  tolerated  abuses 
have  generated  a  theory  adverse  to  their  existence.  They 
have  never  been  conformed  for  any  length  of  time  to  their 
Standard  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  two  powers.  All 
else  has  been  adapted  to  social  changes.  Laws  have  been 
revised,  rescinded,  and  enacted  to  adapt  the  national  life  to 
its  fortunes  and  history.  The  Establishments  of  religion 
have  been  allowed  to  gather  rust,  to  tolerate  error,  to  be  cor- 
rupted and  often  rendered  inefficient.  We  have  had  no  states- 
men for  two  centuries  equal  to  the  task  of  readjusting  and 
adapting  them  to  the  wants  and  alterations  of  society.  But 
the  argument  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing  to  its  proper  use  has 
no  valid  force.  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  there  might  have 
been  no  sects  in  Scotland,  of  any  considerable  magnitude  or 
importance,  had  civil  rulers  understood  our  Church  ques- 
tions, and  frankly  given  a  legislative  sanction  to  the  intrinsic 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Established  Church.  And  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  could  yet  rally  by  wise  and 
Christian  legislation. 

And  here  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  interests  of  the  State 
are  as  much  promoted  by  the  Church's  aid,  as  the  interests 
of  the  Church  by  the  State's  aid.  The  two  powers  exert  an 
important  influence  on  each  other.  And  the  evils  of  an  ill- 
assorted  alliance  between  Church  and  State  arc  such  that 
they  menace  statesmen  in  a  way  little  anticipated  till  they 
find  themselves  under  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  All  history  proves  this,  if  men  would 
treat  history  with  due  consideration. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  the  Church  to  regain  an  injurious 
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and  unscriptural  ascendency,  perilous  to  civil  liberty,  if  the 
whole  matter  of  the  mutual  relations  between  Church  and 
State  shall  be  left  to  arrange  itself  by  chance  or  by  the 
force  of  circumstances.  It  was  in  this  way,  during  the 
middle  ages,  that  Popish  ascendency  was  allowed  to  reach 
its  climax.  We  denounce  an  Erastian  control  over  the 
Church  as  an  intolerable  evil :  and  to  the  indignant  rejec- 
tion of  it  may  be  traced  almost  all  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions  that  have  afflicted  Scotland,  and  saddened  the 
noblest  of  her  Christians  from  century  to  century.  Another 
state  of  things  however  may  enter  in  from  the  opposite 
quarter :  and  if  it  does,  it  will  present  itself  to  our  short- 
sighted statesmen,  our  men  of  shifts  and  mere  expedients, 
with  a  tremendous  Nemesis;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  seeds 
are  already  sown.  It  never  can  be  wise  for  statesmen  to 
ignore  forces  and  currents  that  soon  grow  too  strong  for 
them  ;  for  all  the  little  forces  they  can  conjure  with  are 
utterly  incompetent  to  stop  the  resistless  storm  of  a  reli- 
giously excited  people.  All  past  history,  and  the  first  and 
second  Reformation  in  particular,  show  what  forces  can  be 
evoked  and  sweep  a  community  before  them. 

The  Article  on  which  we  are  commenting  maintains 
that  it  is  not  competent  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  set 
up  a  civil  Establishment  of  religion.  The  Free  Church  as- 
serts directly  the  reverse,  viz. : — that  it  is  a  duty  and  a  na- 
tional homage  to  Christ  to  further  and  establish  Christianity. 
The  competence  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  is  capable 
of  the  amplest  vindication  :  and  the  Scripture  warrant  for 
them  will  be  brought  out  below.  But  here  the  discordance 
between  the  two  Churches  carrying  on  negotiations  with  a 
view  to  an  incorporating  Union,  is  the  widest  conceivable. 
What  the  one  repudiates  the  other  maintains.  And  as  the 
mutual  relations  between  Church  and  State  are  such  as 
cannot  be  ignored,  because  they  touch  each  other  at  every 
turn,  we  may  well  inquire,  How  can  two  walk  together 
except  they  be  agreed  ? 
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DR  M'CRIE. 

The  description  of  the  setting  up  of  the  Scottish  Ecclesi- 
astical Establishment,  given  by  Dr  M'Crie  in  his  'Life  of 
Andrew  Melville/  is  at  once  so  complete  as  a  vindication  of 
what  was  done  by  Church  and  State,  and  so  happy  in  itself, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  place  it  in  comparison  with  the 
Article  under  our  consideration.  *  The  Church  of  Scotland,' 
says  he,  *  did  not  regard  the  present  or  any  other  parlia- 
mentary  grant  as  the  basis  of  her  religious  constitution. 
This  had  been  already  laid  down  in  her  Books  of  Discipline. 
For  all  her  internal  administration  she  pleaded,  and  rested 
upon,  higher  grounds  than  regal  or  parliamentary  authority. 
What  she  now  obtained  was  a  legal  recognition  of  those 
powers  which  she  had  long  claimed  as  belonging  to  her  by 
Scriptural  Institution  and  the  gift  of  her  Divine  Head. 
She  had  now  a  right  /;/  foro  poll  et  soli  by  human  as 
well  as  divine  law  to  hold  her  Assemblies  for  worship 
and  discipline,  and  to  transact  all  the  business  competent 
to  her  as  an  ecclesiastical  society,  without  being  liable  to 
any  challenge  for  this,  and  without  being  exposed  to  any 
external  interruption  or  hindrance  whatever,  either  from 
individuals  or  from  the  executive  government.  Without 
entering  on  the  question  of  CIVIL  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF 
RELIGION,  which  might  be  shown  to  be  consonant  with 
the  soundest  principles  of  policy  and  Christianity,  I  shall 
only  remark,  that  when  the  sanction  of  civil  authority  is 
given  to  a  Church  properly  organized  and  duly  reformed, 
it  may  prove  one  of  the  greatest  national  blessings,  and 
be  no  less  beneficial  to  the  power  which  confers  it,  than  to 
the  society  on  which  it  is  conferred.  Had  the  Church 
of  Scotland  been  remiss  in  her  exertions  to  obtain  this 
sanction,  or  had  she  declined  to  accept  it  when  offered, 
she  would  have  acted  an  unwise  and  criminal  part.  Had 
the  statutes  which  were  directly  opposed  to  her  discipline 
been  simply  abrogated,  without  its  receiving  a  positive 
and  legal  ratification,  it  would  have  been  still  liable  to  be 
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interrupted  and  hindered,  whenever  the  court  chose  to 
take  offence  at  any  part  of  ecclesiastical  management,  or 
to  advance  the  plea  that  it  fell  under  the  civil  jurisdiction. 
And  if  the  system  of  some  modern  theorists  had  been 
adopted — if  all  laws  relating  to  the  Church  had  at  once 
been  swept  away,  the  ecclesiastical  property  totally  se- 
cularized, and  a  universal  freedom  in  matters  of  religion 
proclaimed, — the  consequences  would  have  been  that  many 
parts  of  the  country  would  have  been  thrown  destitute  of 
religious  instruction  and  worship  ;  ignorance,  and  crime,  and 
atheism,  would  have  spread  through  the  land  ;  and  within 
a  short  time  Popish  superstition  and  tyranny  would  have 
regained  that  power  which  had  been  wrested  from  them 
with  such  difficulty,  and  at  the  expense  of  so  much  toil  and 
blood.  The  folly  of  such  a  course  would  scarcely  have 
been  less  than  that  of  abolishing  all  public  institutions  for 
education,  and  the  promoting  of  learning,  through  the 
kingdom,  and  of  leaving  the  object  of  these  to  be  gained 
entirely  by  individual  exertion  or  Voluntary  association ; 
a  measure  which  would  be  preposterous  and  hurtful  at  any 
time,  but  which,  at  the  period  under  consideration,  would 
have  been  productive  of  ruinous  and  irremediable  mis- 
chief/—P.  149. 

MODE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT. 

That  difficulties  are  encountered  in  giving  effect  to  the 
principle  of  Establishment,  especially  in  a  land  torn  by 
sects,  and  in  a  community  much  divided  in  religious  senti- 
ment, is  not  denied.  In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  and 
in  some  European  countries  where  the  same  division  and 
subdivision  of  sects  are  painfully  apparent,  the  aspect  of 
religious  anarchy  offers  a  great  obstacle  to  the  setting  up  of 
an  Established  Church.  But  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out 
this  desirable  object  in  no  way  affects  the  Scripture-warrant 
for  the  thing  itself,  when  it  is  practicable.  The  Free  Church 
Article  well  expresses  it  as  a  NATIONAL  DUTY,  and  as  an 
act  of  National  Homage  to  Christ.    It  may  be  for 
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consideration,  in  a  greatly  divided  community,  how  far  it 
is  wise  to  maintain  a  hard  and  fast  line  of  setting  up  par- 
ticular Churches,  with  all  those  minute  details  and  excres- 
cences, traditions  and  angularities,  which  bodies  of  men  tena- 
ciously retain,  when  the  real  aim  is  to  further  the  essential 
constituents  and  central  Articles  of  Christianity,  maintained 
in  common,  by  the  various  evangelical  denominations. 
The  national  duty  is  discharged  by  leavening  the  com- 
munity with  Christianity,  rather  than  by  patronising  the 
ceremonies  and  indifferent  peculiarities  of  a  favoured  Church. 
The  creed  of  the  nation  may  be  said  to  be  comprehended 
in  that  of  the  four  Councils,  and  in  the  Protestant  faith  com- 
mon to  Protestant  countries;  and  future  statesmen  will  pro- 
bably establish  these;  that  is,  establish  something  like  the 
Articles  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  whether  in  one  corpo- 
rate connection  or  another,  rather  than  take  in  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  one  selected  or  favoured  Church.  And  national 
aid  is  demanded ;  for  the  incompetence  of  the  Voluntary 
system,  now  fully  established,  as  Dr  Chalmers  expressed  it, 
renders  national  aid  imperatively  necessary. 

It  remains  to  add,  that  the  Church,  in  entering  into  alli- 
ance with  the  State,  claims,  or  ought  to  claim,  in  virtue  of  her 
nature,  self-govefnment  as  her  unalienable  right.  Without 
this,  she  ought  to  continue  disestablished.  With  this,  she  ac- 
quires a  place  of  influence  and  the  means  of  usefulness,  such 
as  she  can  nowhere  else  obtain.  Why  States  have  attempted 
to  interfere  with  the  Church's  autonomy,  or  intrinsic  right 
to  self-government,  may  well  excite  surprise.  They  would 
not  act  such  a  part  if  it  was  proposed  to  interfere  with  the 
free  development  of  a  College  of  Physicians,  an  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  a  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts, 
being  well  aware  that,  in  their  capacity  of  rulers,  they  are 
incompetent  to  direct  operations  of  which  they  have  pro- 
bably never  mastered  the  elements.  They  are  cautious 
how  they  intermeddle  with  the  departments  of  science  and 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  they  yet  deem  it  their  honour 
and  duty  to  sustain.    And  the  same  thing  ought  to  hold 
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good  as  to  Christian  Churches,  to  which  the  Christianisation 
and  training  of  the  people  have  been  committed.  Not  that 
there  shall  be  no  compact  or  definite  arrangement  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  two  powers,  or  that  Churches  shall  not  be  held 
to  their  compact  when  it  is  formed ;  for  fidelity  is  pre- 
supposed. But  were  this  perfect  self-government  conceded 
to  the  Church,  as  it  ought  to  be,  nine-tenths  of  the  objec- 
tions to  an  Establishment  would  disappear  at  once. 

THIRD  NEGATION. 

3.  The  third  negation  in  the  Distinctive  Article  under 
review  is,  that  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate to  provide  for  the  expense  of  the  ministrations  of 
religion  out  of  the  national  resources.  The  grounds  of  this 
statement,  though  not  given,  can  easily  be  gathered.  The 
question  turns  on  this  :  Can  there  be  no  free-will  offerings 
from  the  State  ?  Is  the  State  so  absolutely  beyond  the 
pale  of  moral  rule,  so  little  to  be  viewed  as  a  moral  subject, 
that  it  can  offer  no  free-will  gifts  to  the  King  of  nations  ? 
What  the  one  Church  affirms  the  other  denies. 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  PRINCIPLE. 

The  doctrine  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the 
subject  of  ministerial  support,  is  based  on  a  single  text, 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  absolute  rule,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other,  viz. : —  *  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word 
communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things' 
(Gal.  vi.  6).  This  is  defined  as  the  law  of  Christ ;  and  any 
ailment  drawn  from  Christ's  Headship  over  nations,  is 
promptly  met  by  the  reply,  that  the  whole  matter  of  minis- 
terial maintenance  has  been  provided  for  by  Christ,  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  Plainly,  there  must  be  great  one- 
sidedness,  where  either  aspect  of  the  case  is  exclusively  pre- 
sented to  the  public  mind  ;  as  a  few  words  will  serve  to  show. 

When  we  consider  this  important  text,  on  which  the 
whole  matter  is  made  to  hinge,  we  do  not  call  in  question 
the  interpretation,  though  others  have  been  given  by  men 
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of  great  name.  We  accept  it  as  the  natural  exposition. 
We  admit,  too,  that  a  single  text  is  quite  sufficient  to  be  a 
rule  or  guide  for  all  time.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
words  that  can  be  said  to  show  that  this  is  the  sole  rule,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other,  and  that  every  other  is  unlaw- 
ful.  To  assert  this,  would  land  us  in  the  narrowest  Congre- 
gationalism, looking  merely  to  its  own  things.  Beyond  doubt, 
the  free-will  offerings  of  individuals  are  recognised,  but  the 
unity  of  the  body  is  not  denied.  The  free-will  offerings 
of  rulers,  the  organs  of  the  nation,  are  not  excluded.  Nay, 
on  the  principle  of  the  text,  we  may  deduce  national  as  well 
as  individual  gifts.  For  as  nations  receive  benefit,  religious, 
moral,  and  social,  from  the  truth  they  endow,  they  too  are 
warranted  to  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth,  in  all  good 
things ;  and,  accordingly,  in  compliance  with  this  instinct 
the  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  bring  presents  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  lo).  Can  any  reason  be  given  why  a  nation  cannot, 
equally  with  private  men,  do  so }  Unless  men  are  content, 
which  few  will  be,  to  maintain  that  nations  are  not  subjects 
of  moral  rule,  that  they  have  no  duties,  that  they  commit  no 
sins,  and  incur  no  punishments,  we  should  like  to  learn  from 
our  Voluntary  friends  why  nations  may  not,  equally  with 
individuals,  bring  presents  and  offer  gifts.  One  may  take 
up  extreme  positions  under  the  necessities  of  controversy ; 
but  can  such  a  position  be  vindicated } 

Even  they  who  will  allow  only  individual  offerings, 
which,  indeed,  constitute  the  largest  part  of  all  public  en- 
dowments, find  no  fault  in  principle  with  the  sanction  of  the 
State,  and  the  security  guaranteed  by  the  State,  for  dona- 
tions and  bequests  made  by  individuals  for  the  diffusion  of 
religion.  The  public  endowment  of  the  Church  is  very 
much  this,  on  a  larger  scale.  But  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
argue  for  supplementary  grants  from  the  national  resources, 
as  the  right,  nay,  as  the  duty  of  the  Christian  State  ;  and 
are  prepared  to  contend  that  national  funds  are  not  diverted 
from  their  appropriate  object,  when  aid  is  given,  from  the 
national  treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  religious 
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instruction  to  old  and  young,  by  means  of  Schools  and 
Churches.  This  may  be  arg^ued  on  many  grounds.  It  may 
be  put  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  authority,  and  of  national 
responsibility  to  Him.  It  may  be  asserted,  on  the  ground 
that  religion  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  ends  of  go- 
vernment, as  a  moral  rule.  It  may  be  maintained  upon  the 
ground  of  the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  for  no  nation  has  ever 
been  adequately  taught,  or  supplied  with  Churches  and 
Schools,  unless  the  State  co-operated  with  the  Church,  by 
contributing  of  the  national  resources  for  these  objects  ;  and 
in  doing  so,  the  rulers  are  as  capable  of  offering  a  cheerful 
free-will  gift  to  the  Lord  as  private  individuals ;  and  the 
act  is  as  religious  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  And  the 
objections  on  the  plea  of  conscience  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way  in  which  rulers  act  in  such  cases  as  the  Quakers, 
who,  though  conscientiously  opposed  to  war,  are  yet  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  the  general  burdens  of  the  country. 

CONSTANTINE. 

It  is  an  assertion  that  can  be  placed  on  no  tenable 
ground,  that  the  national  resources  may  be  applied  to 
every  object  connected  with  national  life,  but  not  to  Chris- 
tianise a  neglected  population,  that  can  be  reached  in  no 
other  way.  To  call  this  unlawful,  compulsory,  and  sinful, 
is  a  simple  abuse  of  terms!  The  duty  is  to  bring  the 
Gospel  home  to  all  the  population,  by  national  aid,  when- 
ever private  liberality  fails  ;  and  this  may  be  urged  on  the 
ground  of  brotherly  love,  or  of  the  care  for  others  which 
Christianity  enjoins,  on  the  ground  of  national  obligation  to 
God,  or  on  the  ground  of  its  own  best  interests,  which  are 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  speculative  theories.  The  Christian 
ruler  has  a  right,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  provide  pastors  and 
schoolmasters  for  the  whole  community,  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  supplied. 

Here  I  may  advert  to  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  many  delight  to  decry  as  the  source  of  all 
the  evils  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  as  not  in  keeping 
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with  the  genius  of  Christianity.  It  was  competent  fof 
Christian  rulers  to  imitate  what  God  himself  was  pleased 
to  do  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  Establishment.  That  is 
conclusive  as  to  its  lawfulness.  And  had  due  precautions 
been  taken  to  secure  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the 
Church,  when  Constantine  proposed  to  take  it  under  the 
protection  of  the  empire,  it  was  not  unlawful  to  accept  the 
immense  facilities  and  aids  put  within  her  reach  f<H'  in- 
structing the  Pagan  masses  of  the  empire,  still  left  un- 
touched after  three  centuries  of  labour.  Only  an  Indi- 
vidualism which  disdains  all  training  influences,  and  stands 
on  the  most  exclusive  theoretic  Voluntaryism,  would  reject 
the  opportunity,  if  the  terms  of  the  alliance  had  been  aright 
adjusted. 

What  I  want  to  show  from  this  analysis  is,  that  the 
most  discordant  views  are  maintained  by  the  twa  Churches 
on  every  point  connected  with  national  Christianity  and 
the  Christian  State.  And  if  all  this  is  to  be  received  into 
the  Union-Church,  legalised  and  chartered,  where  are  we  ? 
No  longer  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  affirm  ecclesiastic 
cally^  whatever  may  be  the  private  views  of  individuals,  that 
nations  can  recognise  or  distinguish  truth  from  error ;  no 
longer  in  the  position  of  affirming  that  the  central  truths  of 
Christianity,  incorporated  in  a  Church,  may  be  established ; 
no  longer  capable  of  asking  national  funds  to  aid  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  and  maintain  it  where  it  is.  This 
is  to  revolutionise  our  Free  Church  constitution.  This  is 
to  put  ourselves  in  a  false  position  to  the  Historic  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  to  repudiate  our  own  distinctly  uttered 
testimony  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  our  fathers.  Let 
those  do  so  who  will :  I  will  not  go  with  them.  My  prin- 
ciples and  sense  of  duty  remain  unchanged. 

II.  We  next  come  to  the  principles  held  in  common,  or 
the  Revised  Statement  of  the  Union-Committee,  as  to  the 
amount  of  agreement  among  the  negotiating  Churches  on 
the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate.     Many  will  think  with 
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us,  after  surveying  the  discordance  brought  to  light  in  their 
Distinctive  Articles,  that  it  was  a  superfluous  task  to  go  any 
further.  When  every  thing  essential  to  the  question  of 
national  Christianity  was  denied  ;  when  the  magistrate  was 
declared  incompetent  to  discern  truth  from  error,  and  to 
give  civil  sanction  to  any  creed  ;  when  it  was  held,  that 
there  was  to  be  no  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  and 
no  mutual  relation  between  them,  such  as  is  implied  in 
a  civil  establishment  of  Christianity  ;  when  the  nation  was 
further  precluded,  in  express  terms,  from  contributing  of  the 
national  resources  to  aid  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  any 
form,  and  in  terms  so  wide  as  to  be  applicable  alike  to 
Church  and  School ;  it  was  of  little  moment  to  inquire 
further,  how  far  they  were  agreed.  It  was  unnecessary,  as 
it  had  no  further  interest  to  any  one  who  held  sacred  all 
the  points  to  which  they  had  already  taken  exception.  It 
was  not  worth  while  to  tell  us  ought  further.  But  here  are 
the  points  or  articles  in  which  they  represent  themselves  as 
agreed,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  exhibit  them  : — 

'  PRINCIPLES  THE  NEGOTIATING  CHURCHES  HOLD  IN 
COMMON. 

'(i.)  That  civil  government  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  for 
His  own  glory  and  the  public  good  ;  that  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  given  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ;  and  that 
all  men,  in  their  several  places  and  relations,  and  therefore 
civil  magistrates  in  theirs,  are  under  obligation  to  submit 
themselves  to  Christ,  and  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  His 
Word. 

'  (2.)  That  the  civil  magistrate  ought  himself  to  embrace 
and  profess  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and  though  his  office  is 
civil  and  not  spiritual,  yet,  like  other  Christians  in  their 
places  and  relations,  he  ought,  acting  in  his  public  capacity 
as  a  magistrate,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  religion  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  among  his  subjects,  in  every  way 
consistent  with   its  spirit  and  enactments ;   and  that  he 
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ought  to  be  ruled  by  it  in  the  making  of  laws,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  swearing  of  oaths,  and  other  matters 
of  civil  jurisdiction. 

'  (3).  That  while  the  civil  magistrate,  in  legislating  as  to 
matters  within  his  own  province,  may  and  ought,  for  his 
own  guidance,  to  judge  what  is  ^reeable  to  the  Word  of 
God;  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  authority  in  spiritual 
things, — and  as  in  these  the  employment  of  force  is  opposed 
to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  which  disclaim 
and  prohibit  all  persecution,  it  is  not  within  his  province 
authoritatively  to  prescribe  to  his  subjects,  or  to  impose 
upon  them  a  creed  or  form  of  worship,  or  to  interfere  with 
that  government  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  appointed 
in  His  Church,  in  the  hands  of  Church  officers,  or  to  invade 
any  of  the  rights  and  liberties  which  Christ  has  conferred  on 
His  Church,  and  which,  accordingly,  all  powers  on  earth 
ought  to  hold  sacred,  it  being  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  rule  in  matters  of  faith,  worship,  and 
discipline. 

*  (4).  That  marriage,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  appointment 
of  days  of  humiliation  and  thanksgiving,  are  practical  in- 
stances to  which  these  principles  apply,  (i.)  In  regard  to 
marriage,  the  civil  magistrate  may  and  ought  to  frame  his 
marriage  laws  according  to  the  rule  of  the  divine  word. 
(2.)  In  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  the  civil  magistrate— recog- 
nising its  perpetual  obligation  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
Divine  Word,  especially  as  contained  in  the  original  in- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath  in  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
in  the  teaching  and  example  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles, 
and  recognising  also  its  inestimable  value  in  many  ways  to 
human  society — may  and  ought,  in  his  administration,  to 
respect  its  sacred  character,  to  legislate  in  the  matter  of  its 
outward  observance,  and  to  protect  the  people  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  privilege  of  resting  from  their  week-day 
occupations,  and  devoting  the  day  to  the  public  and  private 
exercises  of  divine  worship.  (3.)  The  civil  magistrate  may, 
and  on  suitable  occasions  ought,  to  appoint  days  on  which 
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his  subjects  shall  be  invited  to  engage  in  acts  of  humiliation 
or  of  thanksgiving ;  but  without  authoritatively  prescribing 
or  enforcing  any  special  form  of  religious  service,  or  other- 
wise interposing  his  authority,  beyond  securing  to  them  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  their  free  discretion  for  these 
purposes. 

'(5.)  That  the  Church  and  the  State  being  ordinances 
of  God  distinct  from  each  other,  they  are  capable  of  exist- 
ing without  either  of  them  intruding  into  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  the  other,  and  ought  not  so  to  intrude.  Erastian 
supremacy  of  the  State  over  the  Church,  and  anti-Christian 
domination  of  the  Church  over  the  State,  ought  to  be  con- 
demned ;  and  all  schemes  of  connection  involving  or  tend- 
ing to  either  are  therefore  to  be  avoided.  The  Church  has 
a  spiritual  authority  over  such  of  the  subjects  and  rulers  of 
earthly  kingdoms  as  are  in  her  communion  ;  and  the  civil 
powers  have  the  same  secular  authority  over  the  members 
and  office-bearers  of  the  Church,  as  over  the  rest  of  their 
subjects.  The  Church  has  no  power  over  earthly  kingdoms, 
in  their  collective  and  civil  capacity,  nor  have  they  any 
power  over  her  as  a  Church.  But  though  thus  distinct,  the 
Church  and  the  State  owe  mutual  duties  to  each  other, 
and  acting  within  their  respective  spheres,  may  be  signally 
subservient  to  each  others  welfare. 

*(6.)  That  the  Church  cannot  lawfully  surrender  or 
compromise  her  spiritual  independence  for  any  worldly 
consideration  or  advantage  whatsoever.  And  further,  the 
Church  must  ever  maintain  the  essential  and  perpetual 
obligation  which  Christ  has  laid  on  all  His  people,  to  sup- 
port and  extend  His  Church  by  free-will  offerings.' 

Acquainted  as  we  now  are  with  the  reservations  in  the 
Distinctive  Articles  already  noticed,  reservations  that  leave 
nothing  of  national  corporate  Christianity,  but  the  empty 
husk,  it  is  only  what  we  could  not  fail  to  expect,  when  the 
statement  of  the  points  of  Agreement  turns  out  to  be  a 
meagre  generality,  having  little  to  merit  attention  beyond 
its  composition,   which  has  been   carefully  balanced.     It 
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wants  much  which  it  should  have  contained  :  it  says  little 
of  what  it  purports  to  exhibit.  A  very  few  words  will 
suffice  to  make  this  evident. 


SMALL  AMOUNT  OF  AGREEMENT. 

1.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  Christ's  l^islative  or 
moral  rule  over  nations,  nor  even  of  any  title,  such  as 
'  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.'  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Headship  over  nations,  and,  con- 
sequently, no  deductions  from  it.  There  is  an  ominous  and 
painful  silence  as  to  both,  and,  in  a  Scottish  document,  we 
are  disposed  to  ask  the  reason  why }  The  vag^e  allusion,  in 
the  first  section  of  the  document,  to  Christ's  power  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  having  no  connection  with  what  precedes  or 
follows,  can  only  be  interpreted  of  providential  power,  or  of 
that  which  is  controlling,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is 
moral ;  but  that  extends  to  the  powers  of  darkness  as  well 
as  to  willing  subjects.  The  dominion  of  Christ,  however, 
according  to  the  outline  furnished  in  the  second  Psalm,  is 
legislative  as  well  as  providential,  moral  as  well  as  coercive. 

2.  The  magistrate's  function  is  described  far  more  by 
what  is  personal  to  the  man,  than  by  what  is  properly 
official.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  can  be  meant 
by  deducing  the  magistrate's  official  action  from  obligations 
which  he  has  in  common  with  other  men  in  their  several 
places  and  relations.  We  are  startled  to  find  it  said  a 
second  time,  that  he  is  to  further  the  religion  of  Christ 
like  other  Christians,  We  do  not  impeach  the  statement 
as  intentionally  ambiguous;  but  it  is  so  couched,  that 
Individualism  may,  if  men  are  so  disposed,  be  made  the 
paramount  thought.  The  term.  Christian  State  or  Nation, 
should  have  been  alternated  at  least  with  that  of  civil 
magistrate,  and  it  should  have  been  put  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  allusions  are  to  nations  acting  by  their  rulers,  or  to 
their  corporate  national  action. 

3.  The  practical  instances  to  which  the  principles  are 
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applied,  viz :— marriage,  the  sabbath,  and  the  appoint- 
ment OF  DAYS  for  exercises  of  humiliation  and  thanksgiv- 
ing— good  so  far  as  they  go,  are  all  cases  to  which  extreme 
Voluntaryism  can  be  well  enough  applied, — cases,  that  is, 
pertaining  to  man's  relation  to  his  fellow-man,  or  to  the 
duty  of  respecting  the  religious  convictions  of  others,  and 
therefore  capable  of  being  carried  out  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate, without  deferring  simply  to  the  authority  of  God 
speaking  in  His  Word. 

And  this  bald  statement  as  to  the  magistrate's  duty, 
and  the  constituents  of  a  Christian  State,  is  all  that  can  be 
had  or  exhibited  as  Articles  of  Agreement.  But  meagre 
and  unimportant  as  they  are,  and  as  we  have  shown  them 
to  be,  when  interpreted  by  the  light  of  the  Distinctive  Article, 
they  are  proved  to  be  no  correct  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments prevailing  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  They 
have  found  in  fact  so  little  favour,  that  the  Presbyteries 
have  refused  to  ratify  or  recognise  them.  From  this  the 
obvious  inference  is,  that  the  discrepancy  between  the 
negotiating  Churches  is  much  greater  and  more  exten- 
sive than  the  Articles  of  Agreement  would  lead  us  to 
suppose. 

OPEN  QUESTION. 

The  tendency  now  is  to  cover  over  th6  differences,  and 
consign  these  carefully  elaborated  Articles  to  oblivion. 
This  cannot  succeed,  nor  can  it  be  permitted.  The  Free 
Church  principles  are  precise,  and  have  been  definitely 
formulated  in  many  documents.  Thus,  in  the  Act  and 
Declaration  anent  the  publication  of  the  Subordinate 
Standards,  the  Free  Church,  after  narrating  her  identity 
with  the  Historic  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  reason 
why  she  was  found  in  a  condition  of  separation  from 
the  State,  goes  on  to  represent  herself  as  a  Church 
'holding  to  the  last,  as  she  holds  still,  and  through  the 
grace  of  God  will  ever  hold,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  civil 
rulers  to   recognise  the  truth  of  God  according  to  His 
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Word,  and  to  promote  and  support  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
without  assuming  any  jurisdiction  in  it  or  power  over  it*  * 

The  ensnaring  proposal — I  speak  of  the  effect  and  not 
of  the  intention — to  leave  an  essential  element  of  the  Free 
Church  testimony  AN  OPEN  QUESTION,  as  it  is  called,  has 
succeeded  in  bewildering  minds  whose  native  acuteness 
should  have  enabled  them  at  once  to  detect  its  meaning, 
and  to  retreat  from  it.  It  is  rather  an  OPEN  SOPITING  of 
all  our  distinctive  principles.  At  the  first,  the  negotiations 
should  only  have  gone  on,  with  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
lawfulness  of  a  rightly  constituted  alliance  between  Church 
and  State.  And  had  a  formula  been  agreed  to  at  the 
outset,  admitting  the  competence  of  both  the  relations  in 
which  the  Church  may  stand, — that  is,  as  Established  or 
Non-established — and  only  laying  emphasis  on  unlawful 
terms  of  alliance,  nothing  would  have  been  done  to  sunder 
the  Church's  Historic  connection  with  the  past,  nor  to  pre- 
clude a  subsequent  negotiation  with  those  maintaining  the 
principle  of  Establishment.  The  whole  has  issued  in  a 
demand  now  made  for  an  unconditional  surrender  to  Vo- 
luntaryism,  and  it  must  be  resisted. 


SECTION  IV. 

Difference  as  to  the  Scripture  Proof  for  the  Principle  of 
Establishments. 

One  of  the  negotiating  Churches  maintains  that  the 
Scripture  evidence  for  the  principle  of  Establishments  is 
complete,  while  the  other  comes  by  an  evacuating  process  of 
interpretation  to  assert  the  very  opposite.  Now,  can  there 
be  Union }  That  is  the  question.  The  gulf  between  the 
two  must  be  admitted  to  be  such  that  a  Union  is  impossible, 
except  on  the  understanding  that  the  one  passes  over  to  the 

•  *  Authorized  Standards   of  the  Free   Church,*   (p.    14).      Edinburgh : 
Johnstone  &  Hunter. 
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other's  ground.  This  question  involves  a  great  biblical 
doctrine,  on  which  the  most  momentous  issues  depend ;  and 
especially,  whether  an  organized  community  is  warranted  to 
assume  a  Christian  attitude,  and  put  forth  any  Christian 
activity  or  not.  The  biblical  question  must  here  receive  an 
attentive  consideration. 

It  may  be  noticed,  at  the  outset,  that  the  question  is 
not,  whether  a  definite  and  complete  rule  is  laid  down  in 
Scripture,  for  regulating  the  relations  between  Church  and 
State :  rather  it  is,  whether  we  find  in  Scripture  the  funda-' 
mental  principles  on  which  a  well-adjusted  alliance  between 
the  two  can  be  regarded  as  legitimate,  or  on  which  it  can  be 
competently  based.  We  find  ample  warrant,  as  we  shall 
see,  for  maintaining  the  affirmative.  Though  many  details 
connected  with  the  application  of  the  general  principle  may 
still  remain  to  be  settled, — such  as  the  limits  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical;  and  whether  certain  things  belong  to  the 
Church  or  to  the  State, — the  solution  of  these,  where  there 
prevails  a  sincere  desire  on  both  sides  to  comply  with  the 
will  of  Christ,  may  be  left  to  Christian  wisdom,  regulated 
by  Scripture.  We  have,  in  the  Bible,  principles  not 
points;  and  they  are  historically,  not  speculatively,  de- 
veloped. 

TEACHING  OF  THE  LORD  AND  HIS  APOSTLES, 

Little  was  said  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  on  the 
subject  of  national  religion,  for  obvious  reasons.  Silence 
was  observed  on  many  points — such  as  the  lawfulness  of 
slavery,  the  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  in  the  apostolic 
Churches,  the  Christian  character  and  constitution  of  States, 
because  this  might  have  been  construed  into  an  interference 
with  civil  things.  Consistently  with  the  mode  in  Which  all 
Scripture  was  given,  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that 
minute  directions  would  be  given  as  to  the  activity  of 
Christian  nations,  when  no  Christian  nation  existed.  No- 
thing further  was  to  be  looked  for,  but  merely  prophetic 
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announcements,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Apocalypse,  while  the 
Roman  empire  continued  hostile  to  Christianity.  The  first 
age  of  the  Church  was  a  time  of  conflict ;  and  it  would  not 
have  been  natural,  nor  in  keeping  with  what  the  rest  of 
Scripture  exhibits,  to  impart  a  code  of  regulations  fitted  only 
for  a  time  of  triumph.  No  definite  doctrine,  accordingly,  is 
found  as  to  the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  nor  any 
prescribed  directions  as  to  the  relations  that  were  to  knit 
into  one  organization,  the  Churches  of  different  localities, 
which  spoke  the  same  language  and  occupied  the  same 
country.  Such  arrangements  were  for  the  future,  when  the 
founding  of  the  Church  was  accomplished.  No  Christian 
State  was  as  yet  born,  and  it  would  only  have  served  the 
purpose  of  turning  Scripture  into  a  code  of  prospective 
legislation,  contrary  to  its  structure,  to  have  entered  into 
such  details.  But  there  are  general  principles  from  which 
we  may,  by  legitimate  inference,  deduce  the  great  truths  of 
national  religion. 

Here  it  seems  necessary  to  obviate  a  general  sentiment 
or  assumption  against  the  national  support  of  Christianity, 
on  the  ground  that  no  instance  is  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  a  civil  ruler  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  truth, 
during  the  entire  period  covered  by  the  New  Testament 
records,  and  for  two  centuries  afterwards.  And  the  senti- 
ment— for  it  is  nothing  beyond  a  sentiment — which  some 
have  based  on  that  historical  fact  is,  that  we  may  under- 
stand it  as  indicating  that  the  Church  was  to  be  left  to  her 
own  resources,  without  seeking  or  accepting  the  favour  and 
aid  of  governments.  Undoubtedly,  God  was  pleased  to 
order  events  in  such  a  way  that  He  permitted  repeated  per- 
secutions, and  yet  advanced  His  cause  in  the  midst  of  it,  by 
the  '  unresistible  might  of  weakness,*  as  Milton  happily 
phrases  it.  The  Church  of  Christ  was  set  up  amid  the 
world's  opposition,  and  in  this  way  the  Lord  made  it  the 
more  evident,  that  no  human  contrivance  had  devised  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  no  human  power  could  put  it 
down.      But  what  then  ?    Are  we  to  conclude  that  one 
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divine  institution  is  to  have  no  connection  with  another,  and 
no  concurrence  to  a  joint  result  ?  You  might  as  well  apply 
the  argument  to  Israel,  held  under  the  oppressive  rigour  and 
persecuting  hand  of  Egypt,  in  a  manner  not  dissimilar,  and 
for  as  long  a  time.  The  only  conclusion  in  either  case  is, 
that  divine  power  equally  maintained  the  Old  Testament 
Church  and  the  New  Testament  Church,  in  spite  of  the 
assaults  of  powerful  empires.  But  in  due  season  God  saw 
meet,  in  both  cases,  to  introduce  a  new  condition  of 
affairs. 

ANABAPTISTS,  QUAKERS,  GLASSITES. 

Besides  this  general  sentiment  or  impression,  certain 
sayings  of  Christ  have  been  adduced  by  the  advocates  of 
the  Voluntary  theory,  as  if  they  had  been  expressly  directed 
to  the  subject  under  our  discussion,  and  settled  the  whole 
question.  One  of  those  sayings  constantly  adduced  by 
the  defenders  of  Voluntaryism  is :  *  MY  KINGDOM  IS  NOT  OF 
THIS  WOllLD  :  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would 
my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the 
Jews  :  BUT  NOW  is  my  kingdom  NOT  FROM  HENCE.'  (John 
xviii.  36.)  The  confidence  with  which  this  text  is  adduced 
by  the  old  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Glassites,  as  well  as  by 
modem  Voluntaries,  has  always  been  in  inverse  proportion 
to  its  aptness,  as  a  single  glance  at  the  historical  occasion 
on  which  it  was  uttered  will  suffice  to  show.  It  was  spoken 
by  our  Lord  in  refutation  of  the  charge  of  high-treason 
adduced  against  Him  by  His  enemies,  and  was  meant  to 
expose  its  futility  and  self-contradiction.  Had  Christ's 
kingdom  been  of  this  world.  His  disciples  would  have 
fought  in  His  defence.  But  as  that  had  not  occurred,  and 
would  not  occur,  Pilate  might,  without  difficulty,  draw  the 
conclusion  that  His  kingdom  was  not  hostile  to  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  the  procurator 
Pilate,  represented  in  Jerusalem.  That  is  the  simple  im- 
port ;  and  to  adduce  it  as  a  conclusive  argument  against 
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the  scriptural  warrant  for  an  Establishment,  intended  to 
leaven  a  country  with  Christian  truth,  or  against  any  State- 
action  in  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  is  simply  to  b^  the 
question.  The  incorrectness  of  this  comment  will  appear 
if  we  consider  that  it  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  an 
essential  difference  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  between  the 
Church  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Church  of  the  New ; 
that  it  allows  no  kingdom  of  Christ  under  the  former 
economy,  which  is  lowered  indeed  to  the  condition  of  a 
mere  worldly  dispensation  ;  and  that  the  old  economy  is 
denuded  of  any  spiritual  character  by  comparison.  To 
meet  all  this  fine-spun  theory,  let  me  remark  in  general, 
that  we  are  not  entitled  to  interpret  historical  scenes  by 
foregone  conclusions,  or  by  nineteenth  century  ideas,  which 
had  no  application,  and  could  have  none,  to  the  occasion  : 
for  what  meaning  could  such  a  statement  have  to  Pilate's 
mind,  profoundly  ignorant  as  he  was  of  both  economies? 
This  ingenious  theory,  supported  by  Glass,  in  his  work 
entitled  *  King  of  Martyrs,'  and  by  modem  Voluiitaries,  as 
they  have  borrowed  it  from  him,  is  self-judged  on  any 
sound  principle  of  historical  interpretation.  If  that  idea  is 
to  be  evolved  from  the  text,  it  must  have  been  contained  in 
it  on  the  historical  occasion  when  it  was  uttered.  Not  only 
so :  there  follows  next,  a  glaring,  grammatical,  misinterpre- 
tation. The  next  words,  'BUT  NOW  my  kingdom  is  not 
from  hence,'  are  expounded  by  Glass,  and  also  by  the  *  Lec- 
turers on  Establishments,'  as  referring  to  the  Gospel,  or  to 
the  New  Dispensation  as  contrasted  with  the  Old.  To 
refute  this  misinterpretation  of  the  words,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary, to  say,  that  the  two  words  BUT  NOW,  occurring  after 
hypothetical  or  antithetical  clauses,  are  to  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing but  as  the  matter  stands.  The  reader  may  satisfy  him- 
self on  this  head,  by  consulting  any  good  lexicon,  or  by  com- 
paring any  of  the  passages  where  the  phrase  occurs  {e^. 
Luke  xix.  42 ;  John  viii.  40;  or  again,  i  Cor.  vii.  14;  Jam.  iv. 
16).  On  both  the  grounds  abovementioned,  it  is  therefore 
a  simple  violence  to  all  sound  historical  or  grammatical 
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interpretation,  to  put  that  dispensatidnal  comparison  upon 
the  passage.  Not  the  new  economy  contrasted  with  the 
old,  or  the  one  represented  as  worldly  contrasted  with  the 
other  as  spiritual,  but  rather  an  antithesis,  level  to  Pilate's 
capacity,  is  drawn  between  the  nature  of  the  Roman 
empire,  or  earthly  dominion  in  general,  and  another  empire 
of  spiritual  life,  truth,  and  ideas.  Thus  also,  though  from 
a  somewhat  different  view-point,  our  Lord  said  to  His 
disciples :  '  ye  are  not  of  the  world  '  (John  xv.  19). 

There  is  another  passage  adduced  by  the  same  parties, 
to  prove  that  civil  rulers  may  not  interfere  with  any  religious 
question,  but  that  they  have  their  own  separate  sphere 
essentially  apart  from  religion  altogether,  viz.:  'Render 
therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto 
God  the  things  which  are  God's*  (Matt.  xxii.  21).  It  is 
argued  from  these  words,  that  God  and  Caesar  are  here  re- 
presented as  having  their  distinct  spheres  ;  that  proper 
limits  are  assigned  to  them  both  ;  and  that  a  civil  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  would  have  the  effect  of  overthrowing 
the  boundary,  and  cancelling  the  distinction.  If  men  will 
take  no  account  of  the  historical  occasion  which  called  forth 
the  sayings  of  our  Lord,  but  come  to  it  with  prepossessions 
and  theories,  they  may  contrive  to  persuade  themselves  that 
they  find  any  thing  they  like  in  Scripture.  But  if  interpre- 
tation has  its  laws  and  limits,  which  are  not  to  be  trans- 
gressed ;  and  if  it  is  meant  to  reproduce  a  historical  fact, 
then  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  scene  fitted 
to  suggest  the  idea  which  has  been  put  into  it.  The  Phari- 
sees, with  a  religious  scruple  in  their  own  minds,  or  rather 
with  a  seditious  repugnance  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Caesars,  put  an  ensnaring  question  to  Christ,  which  was 
intended  to  have  one  of  two  effects :  to  render  him 
suspected  among  the  people,  or  to  accuse  Him  before 
Pilate.  Their  scheme  was  baffled  by  the  tenor  of  Christ's 
answer  forcing  them  to  own  that  Caesar  had  rights  ;  as  was 
evident  in  fact  from  the  image  and  superscription  on  their 
coin.     They  were  Caesar's  subjects,  as  was  proved  by  the 
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currency ;  they  had  his  protection  and  must  pay  the  taxes. 
But  they  also  owed  to  God  what  belonged  to  God,  and  were 
bound  to  honour  Him  with  their  substance,  and  accordii^ 
to  His  law.  These  two  things  could  well  enough  consist 
together  without  any  conflict  between  them.  Thus  the 
passage  has  not  the  most  remote  connection  with  the 
new  code  of  ethics  invented  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing that  religion  and  civil  government  have  nothing  to 
do  with  each  other.  The  notion,  that  these  are  like  two 
parallel  lines  which  never  meet,  and  that  there  is  no  point 
of  contact  between  them,  is  not  found  in  that  text  nor  in 
any  other  within  the  pale  of  Revelation.  Our  Lord's  words 
are  ample  enough  to  comprehend  all  duties  toward  God. 
But  so  far  are  they  from  asserting  that  the  paying  of 
tribute  has  no  reference  to  God,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  indicate,  with  sufficient  plainness,  that  the  Jews  were 
bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  Roman  dominion,  and  pay 
tribute  from  a  religious  motive. 

NATIONAL  CORPORATE  ACTION. 

Thus  the  arguments,  deduced  by  Voluntaries  from  our 
Lord's  teaching  in  opposition  to  the  national  support  of 
Christianity,  have  no  foundation.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
one  weighty  argument  in  the  direction  of  exhibiting 
national  corporate  action  and  national  responsibility  in 
connection  with  Christ,  may  well  make  them  pause.  I 
refer  to  the  rejection  of  Christ ;  and  we  may  weigh  the 
theory  we  impugn  in  the  light  of  that  fearful  deed  of 
corporate  national  responsibility  consummated  by  the 
action  of  the  rulers.  It  will  not  bear  examination  for  a 
moment,  to  consider  the  action  of  the  Jews  in  any  other 
light.  I  abstain  from  complicating  the  inquiry,  by  in- 
troducing other  elements  ;  but  I  assert,  that  the  rejection 
of  Christ  was  the  act  of  the  nation,  acting  by  its  rulers, 
the  Sanhedrim  ;  and  that  its  .enormity,  terribly  avenged 
to  this  day,  must  be  traced   to  this,  that  it  was  the  cor- 
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porate  national  transaction  of  the  Jewish  rulers  (Acts  iii. 
17),  or  of  the  princes  of  this  world  (i  Cor.  ii.  8).  That 
there  was  a  body  of  individuals  in  the  land  attached  to 
Christ — such  as  the  family  of  Bethany  and  the  believers 
in  Galilee — did  not  alter  the  case.  That  Individualism  was 
not  the  principle  according  to  which  God  estimated  the  con- 
duct of  the  Jewish  people,  is  too  evident  to  require  proof. 
It  was  this  national  act,  as  it  found  expression  through 
Caiaphas  (John  xii.  49;  Mat.  xxvi.  65),  that  closed  one 
epoch  and  initiated  another,  comprehending  long  centuries 
of  judicial  hardening.  The  last  words  of  Christ,  at  the  close 
of  His  public  ministry,  were  of  a  nature  which  took  for 
granted  a  national  act  followed  by  national  desolation  and 
blank  despair : — '  Behold  YOUR  house  is  left  unto  you  deso- 
late *  (Mat.  xxiii.  39).  He  calls  it  THEIR  house,  no  mort 
His  Father's ;  and  points  to  a  day  of  darkness  and  gloon.i- 
ness  for  their  national  rejection. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

We  have  next  to  notice  what  light  the  Old  Testamen 
throws  on  the  relation  of  nations  to  the  Church  of  God,  and 
to  the  revealed  religion  of  which  it  was  the  depositary. 
And  we  may  notice,  at  the  outset,  what  a  revolution  enters, 
and  is  legalised  in  a  Church  by  the  ecclesiastical  sanction 
of  Voluntaryism.  It  introduces  a  new  doctrine  on  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Old  Testament  Dispensation,  and  of 
the  application  of  its  records  as  an  authoritative  rule.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  cannot  be  evaded ;  and  it  is 
urgently  demanded,  therefore,  both  of  ministers  and  people, 
that  they  shall  calmly  and  deliberately  consider  the  ground 
they  are  in  future  to  occupy.  The  inevitable  result,  as  may 
be  seen,  not  only  in  the  older  and  smaller  sects,  but  in  the 
larger  denominations  which  adopt  the  Voluntary  theory,  is 
that  the  Old  Testament  economy  is  unduly  lowered,  and 
the  new  economy  made  different  in  kind.  The  effect  may 
be  traced  on  so  distinguished  an  expositor  as  the  .late  Dr 
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Brown.  'His  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian 
Church/  says  Dr  Cairns  in  his  memoir,  'derived  by  his 
exegetical  studies  from  the  New  Testament,  were  equally 
strong ;  and  his  discernment  of  the  contrasted  and  OPPOSED 
character  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  as 
taught  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Hebrews, 
annulled,  in  his  case,  all  validity  of  the  argument  for  na- 
tional Churches,  often  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament*— 

P.  173. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  Gentile  nations,  because  some  of 
the  ingenious  evasions  and. theories  which  have  been  fallen 
upon  to  obviate  the  force  of  the  arguments  drawn  from 
Jewish  kings,  can  have  no  application  to  the  case  of  Gentile 
princes.  It  is  to  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  THE  CHURCH 
OF  God  existed  under  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  undei* 
the  New.  It  is  to  be  assumed,  furthermore,  that  a  SUPER-* 
NATURAL  ELEMENT  accompanied  the  one  economy  as  well 
as  the  other,  and  that  there  was  a  revelation  of  the  mind 
of  God  common  to  both,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
the  inspired  documents  successively  communicated  to  the 
Church,  in  the  one  case,  spread  over  the  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  while  in  the  New  Testament  economy,  the 
productive  period  did  not  extend  over  more  than  forty 
years.  But  the  two  economies,  though  complexionally 
different,  were  essentially  the  same. 

GENTILE  NATIONS. 

Now,  when  we  survey  the  relation  of  the  ancient  Church 
to  Gentile  rulers  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  separation  of  the  people  of  God  properly 
begins,  we  find  every  variety  of  experience.  We  find  the 
Church  feared  and  favoured,  aided  and  persecuted,  as  she 
has  fared  under  the  New  Testament  economy ;  but  the 
moral  character  of  national  acts  in  both  cases  must  be  con- 
sidered as  precisely  the  same.  The  patriarchs  went  up  and 
down  in  the  land,  afterwards  to  be  conferred  on  Israel,  and 
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no  man  was  suffered  to  do  them  wrong,  yea  kings  were  re- 
proved for  their  sakes  (Psa.  cv.  14).     The  reason  was,  that 
they  were  the  Church  of  God,  the  depositaries  of  a  super- 
natural revelation,  which  was  identified  with  them.     The 
first  great  empire  with  which  the  Church  was  brought  into 
connection  wa*  Egypt,  which,  for  a  time,  proved  to  be  her 
protector  and  nurse.     It  was  right  for  Jacob  to  accept  the 
proffered  aid  of  Egypt ;  and  the  country  which  afforded  a 
shelter  and  protection  to  the  Church  of  God,  was  amply 
rewarded   for  what   she   did,   by  the   blessings   of  which 
Joseph  was  the   appointed   dispenser.     When   that  same 
nation,   however,   changed   her   conduct,   and   turned   the 
asylum  she  had  offered  into  a  prison,  and  let  loose  the 
fury  of  persecution   against   the  Church,  a  fearful  doom 
awaited   the   land,   from   the  cottage  to  the  throne.     In 
the   course   of  centuries   other   nations  were  successively 
brought  in  contact  with  the  Church  of  God,  and  were  either 
judged  or  favoured,  as   they  oppressed  or  befriended  the 
chosen  people.     Thus  Amalek,  during  the  wilderness  so- 
journ, in  defiance  of  the  Almighty  presence  which  dwelt  in 
Israel — or,  as  it  is  said,  not  fearing  God  (Deut.  xxv.  18), 
fought  with  Israel,  and  drew  down  upon  herself  the  doom 
that  her  remembrance  should  be  blotted  out  from  under 
heaven.    I  might  refer  to  Moab,  Ammon,  and  other  nations, 
to  show  the  light  in  which  their  conduct  was  regarded  when 
they  neglected  or  injured   the  Church,— the  witness  and 
depositary  of  divine  revelation.     But  among  the  Gentile 
nations  there  is  one  memorable  instance  of  friendly  aid, 
viz.,  the  Persian  monarchs,  who  were  for  many  years  dis- 
posed to  befriend  the  Church,  and  did  effectually  aid  the 
Jews  in  the  restoration  of  their  religious  ordinances.     The 
kings  of  Persia,  and  especially  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Artaxerxes, 
afforded  the  most  active  help  to  the  Church  during  her  cap- 
tivity.    They  were  mainly  instrumental  in  removing  the 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  Israel's  return  (Ezra  i.  i,  vi.  9), 
and  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  (Ezra  vii.  12).     Now, 
the  conduct  of  the  Persian  monarchs  is  an  instance  beyond 
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the  precints  of  the  theocracy,  where  encouragement,  facilities, 
and  pecuniary  aid  imparted  by  the  civil  power,  were  directly 
helpful  to  the  Church,  and  were  also  accompanied  with  in- 
dubitable evidence  that  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  Most 
High.  They  -were  the  instruments  of  great  good  to  the 
Church,  not  only  in  affording  her  protection  against  open 
and  insidious  enemies, — ^which  is  all  that  Voluntaryism  will 
allow, — but  also  in  conferring  the  most^substantial  favours ; 
in  liberating  her  from  exile ;  in  restoring  the  sacred  vessels 
for  the  House  of  God ;  in  aiding  the  people  to  return  to 
Palestine,  and  to  rebuild  the  city  and  the  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  in  furnishing  facilities  for  setting  up  the  worship 
of  God  according  to  the  divine  word.  They  not  only  made 
decrees  or  imperial  edicts,  but  contributed  money  for  this 
purpose  from  the  king's  treasury,  and  forwarded  beasts  of 
burden,  supplies  of  wheat,  oil,  and  salt,  for  the  divine  service 
(Ezra  vi.  9).  Now,  the  argument  warrantably  deduced  from 
all  this  is,  that  Christian  rulers  are  amply  warranted  to  do 
the  same ;  and  it  is  only  a  wayward  perversity  of  interpre- 
tation to  allege  that  all  this  is  unlawful  in  the  present 
economy.  What !  can  that  be  wrong  now,  which  was  right, 
and  warrantable,  and  commended,  then ;  nay,  which  was 
prompted  by  the  divine  guidance,  and  promised  by  the 
prophet  (Isaiah  xlv.  1-4).^  To  suppose  such  a  revolution  in 
the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  were  nothing  less  than  to 
assert,  in  the  interests  of  controversy,  a  mutable  morality — 
a  new  ethical  code. 

JEWISH  KINGS. 

This  brings  us  to  the  approved  examples  of  JEWISH 
KINGS.  Their  conduct  to  the  Church  is  commended,  and 
therefore  held  up  for  imitation.  So  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  great  result  of  leavening  the  people  with  religious 
and  moral  principle,  was  the  concurrence  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  that  we  uniformly  find  the  two  acting  in 
concert  either  when  religion  had  to  be  set  up,  as  in  the 
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deliverance  from  Egypt  and  Babylon,  or  when  it  was  to  be 
effectively  reformed.  Every  civil  ruler  who  is  specially 
commended,  such  as  Joshua,  Asa,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah, 
exercised  civil  authority  for  the  furtherance  of  religion. 
And  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  one  reading  the  Old 
Testament  without  a  bias,  and  admitting  that  the  Church 
existed  under  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  under  the  New, 
can  have  any  difficulty  in  admitting  ths^t  it  is  competent  to 
the  civil  ruler  to  take  religious  matters  under  his  care.  The 
Jewish  kings  exercised  their  power  and  authority  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  in  different  ways.  One  sent  out  princes  and 
Levites  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  law  (2  Chron.  xvii.  17); 
another  used  his  high  station  to  correct  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  worship,  to  sanctify  the  temple,  and  duly  to 
celebrate  the  feasts  (2  Chron.  xxx.  i);  another  cut  down 
the  groves,  removed  the  high  places,  and  overthrew  the 
altars  that  had  been  used  for  idolatry,  and  had  fostered 
a  state  of  mind  not  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  Moses 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3).  Now,  these  instances,  or  approved 
examples,  enable  us  to  answer  the  oft-repeated  challenge : 
what  has  the  civil  ruler  to  do  with  religion,  or  with  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  unless  men  are  content  to 
occupy  the  Erastian  position,  and  make  him  the  head  of 
the  Church  1  The  answer  is :  all  the  great  reformations  in 
Judea  were  effected,  not  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
ruler,  but  in  the  way  of  co-operating  with  him.  Thus 
Hezekiah  accomplished  a  great  moral  and  religious  refor- 
mation, not  by  invading  the  office  of  others,  far  less  by  arro- 
gating what  belonged  only  to  the  great  Lord  of  all ;  but  by 
using  his  authority  and  influence  to  induce  the  nation  to  take 
religion  in  earnest,  and  bring  back  the  observances  and 
rites  to  their  standard.  No  man  can  evade  the  force  of 
these  approved  examples  except  by  maintaining,  with  some 
obscure  sects,  that  there  was  no  Church  in  Israel,  no  Church 
of  Christ  under  the  old  economy. 

To  evade  the  argument   supplied  by  these  approved 
examples,  two  objections  have  been  devised.     It  is  alleged 
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that  that  economy  was  a  THEOCRACY,  and  then  that  the 
kings  were  only  TYPES. 

OWEN. 

As  to  the  first  evasion,  that  the  Jewish  economy  was  a 
THEOCRACY,  the  word  is  used  in  the  vaguest  and  most  inde- 
finite way,  and  serves  only  to  darken  the  subject.  It  is  a 
word  used  by  Josephus,  to  which  no  definite  sense  can  be 
attached.  But  the  waywardness  of  this  recourse  to  the 
vaguely  mysterious  term  theocracy y  is  the  more  surprising,  as 
the  same  persons,  at  other  times,  cannot  too  much  depre- 
ciate the  old  economy.  The  truth  is  simply  this :  the  Church 
of  God,  under  both  economies,  was  very  much  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  those  peculiarities  that  stand  in  neces- 
sary connection  with  a  Messiah  promised  and  a  Messiah 
come.  Owen,  in  his  sermon  before  the  Parliament  (on 
Daniel  vii.  15),  puts  this,  in  his  own  masterly  way,  as  follows: 
'  Although  the  institutions  and  examples  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, on  the  duty  of  magistrates  in  the  things  and  about  the 
worship  of  God,  are  not,  in  their  whole  latitude  and  extent, 
to  be  drawn  into  rules  that  should  be  obligatory  to  all 
magistrates  now  under  the  administration  of  the  Gospel — 
and  that  because  the  magistrate  then  was  custos  vindex  et 
administrator  legis  judicialis  et  politics  Mosaicce,  from  which, 
as  most  think,  we  are  freed  ;  yet,  doubtless,  there  is  some- 
thing moral  in  these  institutions,  which,  being  unclothed  of 
their  Judaical  form,  is  still  binding  to  all  in  the  like  kind, 
as'  to  some  analogy  and  proportion.  Subduct  from  those 
administrations  what  was  proper  to,  and  lies  upon  the 
account  of,  the  Church  and  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  what 
remains  upon  the  general  notion  of  a  Church  and  nation, 
must  be  everlastingly  binding.  And  this  amounts,  thus  far 
at  least,  that  judges,  rulers,  and  magistrates,  which  are  pro- 
mised under  the  New  Testament  to  be  given  in  mercy,  and 
to  be  of  singular  usefulness,  as  the  Judges  were  under  the 
Old,  are  to  take  care  that  the  Gospel  Church  may,  in  its 
concernment  as  such,  BE  SUPPLIED  AND  promoted,  and 
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the  truth  propagated  wherewith  they  are  entrusted  ;  as  the 
others  took  care  that  it  might  be  well  with  the  Judaical 
Church  as  such/ 

The  other  evasion  is  that  the  Jewish  kings  were  no- 
thing but  TYPICAL  PERSONS.  This  has  been  repeated  to 
weariness,  but  it  is  a  mere  make-shift,  and  a  few  words 
will  suffice  to  show  the  futility  of  this  theory.  A  type 
is  by  general  consent  an  arbitrary  institution,  set  up  by 
divine  warrant  to  prefigure  what  is  to  come,  and  is  of  so 
transitory  a  nature,  that  it  passes  away  when  the  reality 
appears.  No  words  are  needed  to  prove  that  none  of  these 
elements  entered  into  the  function  of  magistracy.  It  was 
not  arbitrary  but  moral ;  it  was  not  first  originated  when 
Jewish  kings  assumed  office  ;  nor  has  it  served  its  purpose 
and  passed  away,  but  continues  of  permanent  obligation. 
The  office,  therefore,  as  a  natural  institution  which  God 
set  up  among  men  in  the  exercise  of  His  moral  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  represented  as  typical.  Though  the 
occupants  of  the  office  might  individually  be  types  of 
Christ, — and  David,  and  Solomon  for  example,  unques- 
tionably were  so, — that  no  more  rendered  the  OFFICE 
typical  than  the  prophetical  office  could  be  so  regarded, 
because  the  prophet  Jonah,  a  preacher  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truth,  was  selected  as  an  individual  to  furnish 
to  the  Church  a  type  of  Christ  in  His  burial.  The  object 
aimed  at  by  laying  down  the  position,  that  the  regal 
office  in  Judah  was  but  typical  of  the  everlasting  kingdom 
of  Christ,  was  to  neutralise,  if  possible,  all  arguments  that 
may  be  drawn  from  the  Jewish  kings,  and  from  their 
official  actions  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  as  a  warrant  and 
example  for  Christian  princes.  The  theory  proves  too 
much,  and  is  therefore  worthless  as  well  as  baseless. 
The  argument  remains,  that  whatever  the  Jewish  rulers 
were  warranted  to  do,  and  commended  for  doing,  in  their 
public  and  official  capacity,  it  is  lawful  for  Christian 
princes,  considered  in  their  capacity  as  civil  rulers,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  new  economy,  to  perform  at  present 
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JEWISH  RULERS  OF  TWO  SORTS. 

Of  course,  we  at  once  concede  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  civil  rulers  brought  under  our  notice  in  the  Old 
Testament — one  class  of  princes,  who  were  gifted  with  the 
prophetic  spirit ;  and  another  class,  who  were  merely  civil 
rulers,  as  Christian  princes  are.  To  the  former  class  belong 
Moses  and  Joshua,  David  and  Solomon ;  to  the  latter  class 
belong  the  subsequent  kings,  such  as  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat, 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah.  That  the  first  named  were  replen- 
ished with  the  prophetic  spirit,  appears  by  many  tokens, 
and,  in  particular,  by  this,  that  they  were  employed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  furnish  certain  parts  of  canonical 
Scripture.  Had  David,  in  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
public  services  of  God,  or  Solomon,  in  the  details  connected 
with  the  erection  of  the  temple,  acted  merely  in  the 
capacity  of  civil  rulers,  the  same  liberty  must  be  conceded 
to  magistrates  in  general;  for  all  magistracy  is  similar. 
But  in  these  acts  they  must  be  regarded  as  inspired  men, 
acting  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  rather  than  on  their  own 
authority.  And  this  is  the  answer  to  Erastian  writers,  who 
assert  that  they  were  in  these  respects  examples  to 
Christian  princes. 

But  the  subsequent  princes,  to  whom  alone  we  refer  as 
examples,  acted  the  same  part  that  Christian  rulers  are 
warranted  and  bound  to  act  toward  the  Church,  and  to 
revealed  religion  generally.  They  did  not  innovate  upon 
the  ordinances  handed  down  to  them  by  Moses,  and  David, 
and  Solomon,  but  used  their  authority  to  reform  and  re- 
store what  had  fallen  into  decay.  Though,  of  course,  there 
are,  according  to  the  differences  of  the  two  economies, 
peculiar  corruptions  and  abuses  which  do  not  enter  into 
both  in  the  same  form,  yet  there  was  nothing  in  the 
SPIRIT  in  which  these  pious  kings  of  Judah  acted,  which 
Christian  princes  and  rulers  may  not  imitate  under  the 
Gospel.  They  reformed  abuses,  removed  corruptions,  re- 
pressed idolatry,  punished  blasphemy,  and  charged  all  in 
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their  places  and  relations,  whether  they  were  priests,  levites, 
or  judges,  to  restore  the  ordinances,  and  maintain  them  in 
their  integrity,  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit.  Their  aim 
was,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  all  Christian  rulers,  to 
bring  back  religion  to  its  standard,  not  by  invading  sacred 
functions,  but  by  bringing  into  full  activity  the  concurrent 
operation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  same 
things  are  competent  to  Christian  rulers,  with  one  single 
exception,  which  our  Lord  himself  announced  to  the  dis- 
ciples, when  they  would,  in  their  inordinate  zeal,  have  called 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  village  of  Samaria.  He  told 
them  that  they  knew  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they  were 
of;  and  added,  if  the  subjoined  words  are  to  be  retained,* 
*for  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but 
to  save  them  '  (Luke  ix.  56).  The  conclusion  to  be  deduced 
from  this,  though  not  always  deduced  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  is,  that  for  indignities  and  insults  offered  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  human  life  is  not  to  be  taken  away.  But  does 
that  single  form  of  exercising  coercive  authority  compre- 
hend all  exercise  of  civil  authority,  or  coercive  power  i  No ; 
it  leaves  all  the  legitimate  exercise  of  magistratical  autho- 
rity unaffected.     And  that  is  very  extensive. 

The  fault  attaching  to  the  exercise  of  civil  authority  in 
our  times  is,  that  it  abnegates  its  functions,  and  never  acts 
in  concurrence  with  the  ecclesiastical  in  any  reforming 
Christian  operations.  We  never  see  it  exercised  by  bold 
Christian  men,  such  as  Hezekiah  or  Josiah,  for  the  glory  of 
God,  but  chiefly  for  party  ends,  or  to  retain  the  unwarrant- 
able Erastian  fetters  imposed  on  the  Established  Churches, 
and  therefore  not  for  the  cause  of  truth,  but  in  favour  of 
corruption.  But  the  argument,  from  the  abuse  of  magis- 
tratical authority  and  influence  to  the  salutary  use  of 
it,  does  not  hold.  Our  complaint  is  not,  that  Christian 
rulers  act,  but  that  they  act  amiss  or  do  nothing  at  all. 

*  Though  these  words  are  omitted  by  recent  editors,  the  argument  b  as 
valid  on  the  basis  of  the  words  retained  by  all,  *  ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  ye  are  of.' 
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Spell-bound  and  intimidated  by  the  ungodly  and  profane, 
who,  consequently,  become  every  day  bolder,  they  abandon 
their  task  in  despair.  Had  the  Christian  State  fulfilled 
its  functions,  and  had  the  ministry  been  stimulated  to 
exertion  and  orthodoxy,  to  zeal  in  preaching  and  moral 
reformation  generally,  by  such  efforts  as  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah  put  forth,  I  may  confidently  affirm,  that  neither  the 
Moderatism  which  ruined  the  Church  of  Scotland,  nor  the 
Broad  Church  and  Ritualistic  tendencies  which  are  under- 
mining the  English  Church  of  our  day,  would  have  been 
allowed  to  develop  themselves.  The  great  desideratum 
has  been  the  concurrent  action  of  Church  and  State,  for 
the  production  of  a  general  reformation,  to  frown  down 
irreligion,  and  to  repress  blasphemy,  intemperance,  and 
licentiousness.  The  celebrated  Pictet,  fully  alive  to  this 
view  of  the  matter,  expresses  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that 
religion,  unspeakably  important  as  it  is  to  man,  considered 
both  in  his  individual  and  social  condition,  in  reference 
both  to  this  world  and  the  next, — can  be  efficiently 
promoted  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  national 
Establishment. 

We  must  furthermore  notice  how  national  Christanity 
is  elucidated  by  various  announcements  contained  in  the 
book  of  Psalms  and  in  the  Prophecies. 


THE  SECOND  PSALM. 

The  classical  passage,  as  it  may  be  called,  on  the 
subject  of  Christ's  dominion  over  nations,  is  the  second 
Psalm.  As  expounded  by  Peter  (Acts  iv.  25),  it  refers  at 
the  commencement  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  combined 
or  gathered  together  against  Christ  to  crucify  Him — that 
is,  to  their  official  activity  against  Him.  And  then  it 
closes  with  a  summons  addressed  to  kings,  to  be  wise, 
to  be  duly  taught  or  instructed  by  the  revealed  word ;  to 
serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  to  kiss  the  Son  lest  He 
be  angry.     Now,  no  man  can,  on  any  consistent  scheme 
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of  interpretation,  expound  this  psalm  of  kings  in  their 
individual  capacity  as  men.  For  why  call  them  kings, 
if  they  were  merely  referred  to  as  men  ?  And  why  make  it, 
as  all  intrepreters  of  necessity  do,  official  regal  action  in  the 
rejection  or  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  individual  action 
in  the  subjoined  clause,  which  speaks  of  service  and 
adoration  to  be  rendered  to  Him  ?  That  is  a  subterfuge 
every  way  unworthy  of  an  honest  intrepreter,  and  runs 
directly  counter  both  to  the  words  and  to  the  context. 
Augustins'  comment,  as  given  in  his  letter  to  Bonifacius 
(Letter  185),  is  so  happy,  that  I  shall  subjoin  a  sentence  or 
two : — *  In  one  way  he  serves  as  a  man,  and  in  another 
way  as  a  king.  As  a  man  he  serves  Him  by  a  faithful 
life,  but  as  a  king  he  serves  Him  by  making  laws  enjoin- 
ing what  is  just,  and  preventing  the  opposite  with  due 
severity.  Thus  Hezekiah  served,  by  destroying  the  groves/ 
From  this  psalm  the  proof  is  clear,  that  nations  acting 
by  their  rulers,  are  required  to  obey  Christ  with  a  moral 
obedience  according  to  His  Word,  and  therefore  that  He 
is  invested  with  authority  and  dominion  over  them.  This 
is  LEGISLATIVE  SUPREMACY  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  MORAL 
OBEDIENCE  on  the  part  of  civil  rulers,  and  no  ingenuity 
can  extract  any  other  sense  from  it 

With  equal  evidence  other  psalms  allude  to  the  Lord's 
dominion  over  nations  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  loyalty 
and  allegiance  evinced  by  kings  on  the  other.  Thus,  they 
are  represented  as  bringing  presents  and  offering-gifts,  and 
falling  down  before  Him  (Psa.  Ixxii.  10).  That  these  are 
national  gifts,  or  contributions  to  the  Christian  cause,  may 
be  affirmed ;  at  least  we  may  say,  that  to  deduce  this 
thought,  from  the  passage,  can  never  be  represented  as  a 
forced  or  unnatural  interpretation.  But,  on  this  passage, 
and  numerous  others  of  a  similar  character  in  the  Psalms, 
Prophecies  and  Apocalypse,  all  emphatically  attesting  the 
same  truth,  however  explained  away,  and  sometimes  ridi- 
culed by  the  supporters  of  the  Individualist  theory,  I  forbear 
at  present  to  enlarge. 

F 
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PROFESSOR  BRUCE. 

Let  me,  instead  of  further  comments,  adduce  the 
admirable  words  of  Professor  Bruce,  in  his  review  (p. 
340) :  '  The  Spirit  of  God  has  shown  how  to  treat  the 
general  subject  in  a  more  excellent  way  for  the  edification 
of  Christians.  He  has  introduced  it  so  often  throughout 
the  inspired  volume,  has  spoken  about  it  so  many  diffe- 
rent times,  and  in  divers  manners,  that  those  who  would 
contumeliously  explode  it  have  need  to  take  heed  lest 
they  unaware  blaspheme  that  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  scarce 
a  book  in  the  whole  canon  in  which  something  relative 
to  it  may  not  be  found :  in  some  chapters  it  is  introduced 
into  almost  every  verse,  and  in  a  single  verse  what  is 
derisively  called  'the  rays  of  that  glory  which  proceeds 
from  the  majestic  throne  of  civil  power,'  may  be  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  shining  of  the  divine  glory,  and  the  ma- 
jestic goings  of  the  Redeemer  in  His  sanctuary  four  or  five 
times  over.*  So  far  is  this  subject  from  being  foreign 
to  religion,  or  the  authority  of  rulers  derogatory  from  the 
prerogative  of  God,  that  He  has  styled  them  gods,  and 
His  prerogative  is  extolled  by  His  sitting  and  judging 
among  them.  The  Son  of  God,  in  the  New  Testament, 
appeals  to  their  constitution  and  dignity  in  vindication  of 
His  right  to  His  more  glorious  title,  and  as  if  illustrative,  in 
some  faint  degree,  of  His  divine  and  mediatorial  dignity. 
'If  He  called  them  gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  God 
came,  and  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,  say  ye  of  Him,' 
etc.  (John  x.  35,  36).  His  relative  pre-eminence  to  them 
of  every  degree,  the  homage  they  are  bound  to  pay  Him 
and  His  interests,  are  equally  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  proving  and  magnify, 
ing  His  unrivalled  sovereignty ;  and  their  dignity,  as  well 
as  that  of  principalities  above,  is  presented  as  a  medium  or 
mirror  by  which  we  may  behold  it ;  as  the  more  illustrious 
the  train  of  attending  servants  are,  or  the  higher  the 
♦  Ps.  Ixviii.  27.     See  also  vers.  29,  31,  32. 
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tributary  kings  that  are  subjected  to  an  imperial  monarch, 
the  more  glorious  is  His  throne  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  26,  and 
Ixxii.  18).  When  the  Apostle  would  convey  some  idea  of 
the  height  of  dignity  to  which  the  King  of  Zion  is  raised, 
He  presents  these  subalterns  in  their  order  as  in  a  grand 
procession-  before  us:  *He  hath  set  Him  far  above  all 
principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  come  *  (Eph.  i.  20,  21).  Hence  He  is  exhibited 
in  the  grandest  scenes  of  prophetic  vision,  as  clothed  in  the 
imperial  purple,  with  the  title  inscribed  on  His  vesture,  in 
flaming  characters,  KING  OF  KINGS,  AND  LORD  OF  LORDS 
and  on  His  head  are  many  crowns.* 

Having  considered  the  Scripture  evidence  for  a  national 
corporate  expression  of  Christianity,  it  only  remains  that 
we  notice  its  doctrinal  position  and  its  applications. 

(i)  A  precise  definition  of  a  theory,  or  its  doctrinal  posi- 
tion, is  imperatively  necessary,  if  it  is  to  be  defended  or  re- 
futed. The  merely  negative  assertion  laid  down  by  Volun- 
taries, that  Christian  magistrates  have  no  power  to  interfere 
in  matters  of  religion  in  any  form,  because  their  function 
has  for  its  scope  only  the  civil  things  of  a  community, 
ought,  in  common  fairness,  to  make  room  for  a  positive 
definition  that  Christianity  is  Individualism.  We  should 
then  know  their  ground,  and  be  better  able  to  weigh  their 
theory. 

The  man  who  lays  down  the  position  that  Christianity, 
as  contrasted  with  Judaism,  is  Individualism  in  religion,  is 
in  duty  bound  to  go  through  with  it.  He  occupies  the 
position  of  the  Baptists,  among  whom  this  conception  is 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  first  principle.     The  first  pro- 


•  For  a  full  elucidation  of  this  Scripture  argument,  let  me  refer  the  reader 
to  the  following  valuable  treatises  :  Dr  M*Crie's  Statement,  1807;  Dr  Willis 
on  Establishments,  1833 ;  Rev.  W.  Mackray*s  Defence  of  Civil  Establish- 
ments of  Religion,  1833  ;  Dr  W.  Symington  on  the  Dominion  of  Christ,  1839, 
p.  223 ;  Dr  •  A.  Symington's  Lecture  on  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  the 
Nations,  1 841. 
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pounders  of  the  Voluntary  theory,  the  German  Anabaptists, 
were  in  that  respect  consistent  Nor  were  the  Quakers  in- 
consistent with  themselves  in  the  avowal  of  the  same  theory. 
The  inconsistency  and  self-contradiction  of  the  theory,  on 
the  part  of  men  advocating  infant  baptism  and  the  family- 
constitution,  was  apparent,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
Brownists  and  other  Sectaries  of  England,  and.  by  Glass  in 
Scotland.  The  inconsistency  reached  its  climax  when  it 
was  adopted  by  Presbyterians,  who  not  only  contend  for 
the  family  federal  constitution,  on  which  infant  baptism 
rests,  but  attach  importance  to  corporate  ecclesiastical  life. 
They  assert  it  in  the  Church,  and  repudiate  it  in  the  State. 
They  allow  corporate  action,  and  corporate  service  of  Christ, 
in  the  somewhat  mixed  community  which  all  Presbyterian 
Churches  allow,  but  suffer  nothing  of  this  nature  in  the 
State.  This  soon  becomes  a  piece  of  narrow  sectarianism, 
at  war  with  divine  institutions,  and  therefore  at  war  with 
the  dictates  of  natural  religion.  The  State  is  soon  identi- 
fied with  the  profane  world,  though  the  same  men  who  are 
members  of  the  Church  are  members  of  the  State.  The 
one  belongs  to  Christ;  the  other,  according  to  this  sec- 
tarian theory,  cannot  even  serve  Him  or  minister  to  His 
cause  in  any  form.  That  mode  of  viewing  a  nation  may 
suffice  for  untaught  sects,  but  it  is  unfit  to  see  the  light  of 
day.  It  will  never  satisfy  those  whose  minds  have  been 
imbued  with  the  teaching  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
or  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Confessions  drawn 
from  Scripture. 

THE  PROTESTANT  THEORY. 

The  theory  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Scotland  as  one  of  these,  is  widely  differ- 
ent. They  recognise  divine  institutions.  When  Christianity 
came  into  the  world,  it  found  two  divine  institutions  already 
existing — based  in  nature,  and  a  part  of  natural  religion —  • 
THE  Family  and  the  State.  These  existed  as  ordained 
by  God,  and  were  responded  to,  by  every  man  who  had  the 
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work  of  the  law  written  on  his  heart ;  and  it  would  have 
been  strange  had  Christianity  not  fully  pervaded  and  en- 
nobled them,  or  had  they  not  been  organs  by  which  religion 
could  be  propagated  and  diffused.  A  third  institution, 
that  of  THE  Church,  was  originated  by  Christianity,  in 
full  harmony  with  the  other  two  ;  and  it  must  be  recognised 
by  both,  unless  men  commit  themselves  to  the  task  of 
setting  the  natural  and  supernatural,  the  earthly  and  the 
divine,  at  variance  with  each  other.  This  no  wise  man 
will  do. 

The  theory  of  Voluntaryism,  which  all^jvs  kings  and 
civil  rulers  to  act  only  in  their  individual  capacity  towards 
the  Christian  Church,  is  all  the  more  preposterous,  when  the 
family  constitution  is  fully  acknowledged.  If  there  can  be 
a  Christian  family,  why  can  there  be  no  Christian  State } 
If  men  may  act  by  Christian  principles,  as  well  as  by  natural 
principles,  in  the  one,  why  may  they  not  do  the  same  in  the 
other,  when  they  are  equally  of  God  }  No  difference  can 
be  said  to  exist  between  the  two  institutions.  Society  is 
renewed,  not  by  evacuating  the  State  of  Christian  elements, 
but  by  introducing  them.  And  the  importance  of  State 
action  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  however  depreciated  and 
caricatured  at  present,  is  of  inestimable  moment,  when, 
without  invading  the  proper  action  of  divine  institutions, 
it  puts  forth  its  influence  to  promote  religion  and  morals, 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  family.  The  State  can  remove 
obstacles  which  no  other  party  can,  and  extend  a  fostering 
aid  of  the  most  important  kind. 

Not  only  so :  States,  as  organised  communities  of  men, 
possessing  a  moral  standing  before  God,  may  not  only  act 
through  the  Church,  which  is  the  most  ordinary  course,  but 
^ive  expression  to  its  own  Christian  consciousness.  Thus 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Society  Islands,  and  more  re- 
cently the  large  island  of  Madagascar,  have,  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity,  acknowledged  Christ,  and  come  to  wait  for 
His  law.  Was  this  right }  On  the  principle  of  national 
Christianity,  it  was  not  only  competent  and  necessary,  but 
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It  would  have  been  a  national  disobedience  to  Christ  had  it 
not  been  done.  The  responsible  rulers  must  either  be  for 
Christ  or  against  Him  ;  and  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
proclaim  a  Christian  constitution  and  laws,  based  on  the 
principles  of  revelation  as  well  as  of  nature,  when  the  Chris- 
tian element  rises  to  the  ascendant.  It  acts  itself  out  in 
this  way. 

VOLUNTARY  THEORY. 

Now,  were  Protestant  nations  wrong,  or  were  these 
newly  converted  nations  wrong,  when  they  supposed  them- 
selves ushered  into  a  covenant-standing,  or  into  a  condition 
analogous  to  that  which  Israel  occupied  before  God  ?  Can 
it  be  proved  that  the  theocracy,  which  undoubtedly  con- 
tinued during  Israel's  national  history,  vanished  from  the 
world  t  Were  our  Scottish  forefathers  absolutely  under  a 
hallucination,  the  result  of  confounding  the  old  and  new 
economy,  when  they  spoke  of  themselves  as  admitted  into 
a  national  covenant  relation  to  God  ?  No  one  will  hesitate 
to  say,  that  if  they  had  the  impression  that  their  act  ori- 
ginated the  relation,  they  were  wrong.  But  if  they  thought 
that  God,  by  His  prevenient  grace,  established  the  rela- 
tion, while  they  gave  expression  to  their  own  consciousness 
of  it,  that  is  capable  of  vindication.  Willison,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  Afflicted  Man's  Companion,  brings  out  this  principle 
in  a  striking  way,  when  he  remarks  :  '  The  National  Church- 
state  and  privileges  of  the  Jews  were  to  be  transferred  to 
Christian  nations,  and  particularly  this,  of  being  nationally 
in  covenant  with  God.'  That  remark  alluded  to  the  Volun- 
tary theory  of  Glass  ;  and  it  puts  the  subject  on  an  objective 
ground,  which  it  will  task  the  ingenuity  of  any  Voluntary  to 
answer. 

The  Voluntary  theory,  which  runs  counter  to  national 
Churches,  and  involves  itself  in  the  snare  of  Individualism, 
takes  for  granted,  under  a  doctrinaire  hallucination,  that 
the  obstructions  of  the  Gospel  are  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
State  endowments.     Taking  account  only  of  individual  con- 
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victions  and  individual  liberty,  it  never  concerns  itself  with 
the  question  how  this  is  to  be  harmonised  with  divine  insti- 
tutions. Corporate  State  action,  in  reference  to  religion,  is 
denounced  as  unlawful,  by  a  train  of  reasoning  which,  taking 
in  no  corrective  from  the  divine  Word,  contains  the  germ  of 
Rationalism.  The  safety  of  society  lies  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  and  the  more  the  spirit  of  the  age  developes 
itself,  the  more  are  thoughtful  minds  brought  back  to  the 
conviction,  that  the  three  divine  institutions — THE  FAMILY, 
THE  CHURCH,  and  THE  STATE— present  the  strongest  bul- 
wark against  the  evils  and  errors  of  modem  times.  They 
are  all  equally  of  divine  authority,  and  all  equally  necessary ; 
and  they  bind  together,  like  the  key-stone  of  an  arch,  the 
best  interests  of  society,  temporal  and  spiritual.  Whatever 
is  not  in  some  way  based  on  them,  or  treats  men  as  mere 
units,  will  do  little  to  improve  society.  God  has  set  men  in 
families  and  states,  and  they  must  be  made  vessels  to  diffuse 
the  Christian  element,  though  they  are  founded  in  nature. 

APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  HEADSHIP. 

We  shall  notice  the  application,  of  which  the  principle 
is  susceptible,  to  only  one  or  two  questions  which  touch  the 
vital  roots  of  sound  national  life. 

a.  The  education  provided  for  all  classes  must  be  Chris- 
tian ;  that  is,  not  only  is  there  to  be  room  for  formal  in- 
struction in  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  the 
pervading  element  of  the  school  should  be  Christian.  There 
must  be  training  as  weM  as  instruction  on  a  Christian  basis. 
And  as  to  the  cavil  that  there  is  no  Christian  philology  or 
algebra,  the  obvious  answer  is,  that  the  man,  who  teaches 
them,  must  act  worthily  of  the  Christian  name,  and  not  in 
such  a  spirit  as  shall  subvert  the  Church  or  Christian  truth. 
The  deduction  from  theoretic  Voluntaryism  is,  that  State 
schools,  to  supply  religious  instruction  to  the  young,  are  as 
indefensible  as  State  Churches,  to  supply  it  to  the  old.  The 
deduction  from  the  principle  of  national  religion  is,  that  it 
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would  be  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  take  upon 
itself  the  task  of  public  instruction,  and  still  more,  to  ren- 
der it  compulsory,  where  no  provision  is  nationally  made 
to  render  it  Christian  education.  The  Church  was  the 
originator,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  g^eat  supporter  and 
nurse  of  popular  instruction,  with  the  definite  object  in 
view,  that  her  people  shall  be  in  a  position  to  search  the 
Scriptures.  This  is  her  avowed  object ;  and  any  scheme  of 
education,  by  whomsoever  propounded,  not  providing  for 
this,  will  be  shunned  by  her  as  a  polluted  thing.  A  Chris- 
tian parent,  at  this  moment,  in  Holland,  would  no  more 
think  of  sending  his  child  to  the  Bible-excluding  National 
School,  than  of  sending  him  to  worship  at  a  Unitarian 
Chapel. 

b.  The  marriage  legalised  by  the  State  must  be  Chris- 
tian ;  that  is,  must  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  marriage 
tie,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  forbidden  degrees.  The 
Christian  State  can  make  no  concessions  to  the  arbitrary 
separations,  and  the  disr^ard  of  the  forbidden  d^rees, 
which  Rationalism  legalises.  Here  we  must  have  the 
Christian  code  in  all  its  integrity, — not  philosophy,  not 
poetry,  not  the  theories  of  the  nineteenth  century, — human- 
ism ; — and  unless  the  Christian  magistrate  plant  his  foot 
firmly  on  the  revealed  code,  in  all  its  breadth  and  simpli- 
city, he  throws  open  the  flood-gates  to  a  deluge  which  no 
human  power  can  stem. 

c.  Another  application  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, on  which  the  highest  interests  of  a  nation  always 
largely  depend.  This  is  provided  for  by  legislation,  not 
on  the  low  ground  of  the  religious  rights  of  man  in  relation 
to  his  fellow-men,  but  also  on  the  ground  that  the  Christian 
ruler  is  the  guardian  of  both  tables  of  the  law.  On  this 
ground,  as  well  as  because  the  day  of  rest  promotes  the  best 
interests  of  the  community,  the  civil  ruler  is  warranted  to 
proclaim  one  day  of  holy  rest  in  seven,  imposed  by  divine 
authority  on  himself  and  his  subjects  equally.  This  is  a 
deduction  from  Christ's  legislative  authority  over  nations. 
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But  it  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  Voluntary  theory  of 
modem  Dissenters.  This  naturally  flows  from  the  Esta- 
blishment principle ;  but  it  collapses  under  the  denial  of  it. 


VOLUNTARYISM  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  STATE. 

But,  without  adverting  to  the  numerous  applications  of 
national  Christianity,  which  occur  to  every  mind  reflecting 
on  the  subject,  and  passing  over  the  various  instances  where 
the  Christian  State  must  assert  itself  against  blasphemy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  systematic  attempts  made  by  Romanists 
and  Errorists  to  overthrow  it  on  the  other,  let  me  only 
add,  that  in  this  homage  to  truth,  there  is  no  interference 
with  the  natural  rights  of  others.  It  involves  nothing  com- 
pulsory, persecuting,  or  intolerant ;  it  allows  to  all  freedom 
of  worship,  though  it  sets  up  institutions  for  leavening  the 
community  with  religious  truth  and  Christian  morals.  The 
Christian  State  permits  every  one  to  seek  salvation  in  his 
own  way,  and  only  protects  itself  from  assault  and  over- 
throw, according  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

Between  these  principles  lying  at  the  basis  of  the 
Christian  State,  as  our  continental  brethren  phrase  it,  and 
the  Voluntary  theory,  there  is  the  widest  conceivable 
difference.  The  one  Christianizes  State-action,  the  other 
Heathenizes  it.  The  one  excludes  the  Christian  element 
from  education  given  by  the  State,  the  other  contends 
for  its  admission.  Instead  of  there  being  no  difference, 
there  is  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  two.  We  do  not 
deny  the  Christianity  either  of  the  men  or  of  the  Churches 
that  espouse  the  Voluntary  theory ;  but  out  of  duty  and 
reverence  toward  God,  we  cannot  join  them.  They  must 
go  their  way;  we  must  go  ours.  And  though  we  can 
concur  and  co-operate  in  many  things,  we  could  not  be 
one  in  ecclesiastical  incorporation.  Nor  are  the  two  sys- 
tems capable  of  being  worked  together. 

The  leaven  of  theoretic  Voluntaryism  has  long  been 
working  in   Scotland.     This  will   appear  by  a  quotation 
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from  the  Antiburger  Testimony  of  1804,  the  artifice  and 
disingenuity  of  which  Dr  M'Crie,  Mr  Hog,  and  Mr 
Chalmers  so  unsparingly  exposed.  On  the  duty  of  the 
civil  magistrate  it  thus  speaks  (p.  197): — *But  there  are 
many  other  things  incumbent  upon  the  magistrate  in  his 
PRIVATE  character,  for  the  glory  of  Him  by  whom  king's 
reign,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  His  interest  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  civil  ruler,  as  well  as  of  all  other  men^  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  divine  word ;  to  make  a  scrip- 
tural profession  of  the  truth  ;  to  be  exemplary  to  others  in 
a  holy  conversation ;  and  to  dischai^e  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  fidelity.  It  is  his  duty,  as  a  subject  of  God's 
government,  in  obedience  to  the  Second  Commandment, 
to  use  his  etideavours  [no  longer,  he  ttath  autlwrity^  and  it  is 
his  duty\  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  etitire ;  tliat 
all  blasptiefnies  and  heresies  be  suppressed ;  that  all  corruptions 
in  the  worship  of  God  and  discipline  of  tlie  Church  be  pre- 
vented  or  reformed ;  and  that  all  the  ordinances  of  God  be 
duly  [settled  is  omitted]  administered  and  observed,  [This 
is  a  quotation,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  from  the  third 
section  of  the  twenty  third  chapter  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  but  applied  by  a  discreditable  artifice  to  the  magis- 
trate in  his  private,  not  in  his  public,  capacity].  The 
endeavours  for  accomplishing  these  ends  must  all  be 
such  as  are  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, — not 
by  the  interposition  of  the  civil  sword,  BUT  BY  HIS  OWN 
ADVICE  AND  EXAMPLE.  It  is  his  duty  to  contribute  all 
the  influence,  which  his  high  station  brings  along  with  it, 
for  the  advancement  of  religion ;  and  considering  what 
opportunities  his  AFFLUENT  CIRCUMSTANCES  give  him 
for  being  helpful  to  others,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
contribute  liberally,  according  to  his  ability,  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry  [quot- 
ing in  a  foot-note  Isaiah  xlix.  23  ;  Psalm  Ixxii.  10];  and 
while  in  this  he  is  NOT  DISPOSING  OF  THE  NATION'S 
PROPERTY,  lodged  in  his  hand  for  other  purposes,  but 
GIVING  WHAT  IS  HIS  OWN,  he  has  a  right  to  give  it  to 
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whom  he  will,  and  may  therefore  bestow  it  on  those  he 
thinks  most  deserving !  *  One  can  only  ask,  are  the  nego- 
tiating Churches  at  one  ? 

The  Antiburgher  Testimony  of  1804,  explicitly  stated 
the  Voluntary  theory  ;  the  Secession  Testimony  of  1827  was 
reticent.  In  the  section  treating  of  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State,  the  compilers,  after  stating  in  what  manner  the 
Confession  is  received  by  the  Church,  mention  that  they  do 
not  enter  into  any  litigated  point  which  cannot  presently 
affect  the  interests  of  celigion.  They  state  a  few  proposi- 
tions as  a  sufficient  expression  of  their  views,  but  add  : 
'The  Church  and  the  State  owe  mutual  duties  to  each 
other ;  and,  acting  according  to  their  sphere,  may  be  signally 
subservient  to  each  other's  welfare.  As  many  of  these 
duties  must  arise  from  circumstances,  and  be  regulated  by 
them,  there  is  no  call  to  determine  them  minutely  in  such  a 
document  as  this'  (p.  169).  The  allusion  to  the  past  dis- 
cussions, and  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  Confession  was 
received  according  to  the  Preamble  sanctioned  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Synod  in  April  1797,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  Volun- 
tary tenor  of  the  document. 

OWEN  AND  BAXTER. 

Let  me  close  this  section  by  adducing  two  quotations, 
showing  very  opposite  sentiments  drawn  from  Scripture, 
viz.,  the  opinion  of  the  two  most  eminent  names  in  Puritan 
literature.  Owen,  in  the  remarkable  sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  in  1652,  on  Christ's  kingdom 
and  the  magistrate's  power,  said  :  *  If  once  it  comes  to  that, 
that  you  shall  say  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  rcligi&n  as 
rulers  of  the  nation,  God  will  quickly  manifest  that  He  hath 
nothing  to  do  with  you  as  rulers  of  the  nation.  The  great 
promise  of  Christ  is,  that  in  these  latter  days  of  the  world 
He  will  lay  the  nations  in  a  subserviency  to  Him — the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  become  His ;  that  is,  act  as 
kingdoms  and  governments  no  longer  against  Him,  but  for 
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Him.*  To  the  same  purpose  spake  Baxter  shortly  after- 
wards :  *  I  would  remind  our  rulers  what  mortal  enemies 
those  men  are  to  their  souls  that  would  persuade  them  that 
they  must  not,  as  rulers,  do  good  to  the  souls  of  men  and  to 
the  Church  as  such,  nor  further  the  Reformation,  nor  pro- 
pagate the  Gospel,  nor  establish  Christ's  order  in  the 
Churches  of  their  country  any  otherwise  than  by  a  common 
maintaining  the  peace  and  liberties  of  all.  If  once  you  tcAe 
yourselves  to  have  nothing  to  do,  as  rulers^  for  Christ,  you 
cannot  promise  yourselves  that  Christ  will  /tave  anything  to 
do  with  you,  as  rulers,  in  the  way  of  mercy.  This  Mr  Owen 
hath  lately  told  you  in  his  sermon.  But  if  ever  it  should 
prove  the  sad  case  of  England  to  have  such  rulers,  if  my 
prognostics  fail  not,  this  will  be  their  fate!  The  Lord 
Jesus  will  forsake  them  as  they  have  forsaken  Him,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  will  be  fully  turned  against  them,  and 
His  elect  will  cry  to  Him  day  and  night  till  He  avenge 
them  speedily,  by  making  these  His  enemies  lick  the  dust, 
and  dashing  them  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel,  because 
they  would  not  that  He  should  reign  over  them  ;  and  then 
they  shall  know  whether  Christ  be  not  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords.* 


SECTION  V. 

Different  views  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 

It  suggests  solemn  considerations,  when  individuals  or 
Churches  deliberately  occupy  ground  which  places  them 
in  violent  antagonism  to  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  to  the  harmony  of  its  confessions,  on  any  point. 
No  wise  man  will  rashly  do  so ;  for  he  gains  a  very 
doubtful  advantage.  The  intelligent  inquirer,  or  reverential 
seeker  after  truth  will  not  do  so,  till  he  has  mastered  the 
literature  upon  the  subject,  and  weighed  what  has  been  said 
on  the  other  side.    The  projected  innovation  is  commonly 
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one  that  ends,  not  in  liberty,  but  in  bondage,  and  in  narrow 
illiberal  sectarian  views.  The  harmony  of  the  Protestant 
Confessions  exhibits  the  Church-consciousness  of  Christen- 
dom more  fully  than  can  be  found  any  where  else ;  for 
confessional  documents,  embodying  as  they  do,  the  con- 
victions of  collective  Churches,  have  a  significance  that 
cannot  attach  to  individual  writers,  however  eminent.  Now 
the  testimony  of  the  Protestant  confessions  to  national 
obligation,  in  reference  to  religion  and  to  the  magistrate's 
duty,  is  most  emphatic.  The  Protestant  Churches  assumed 
this  as  a  first  principle.  They  entered,  without  hesitation, 
into  the  views  of  the  Nicene  age.  Not  only  so :  the  wild 
dogmas  of  the  Munster  Anabaptists, — the  first  propounders 
of  the  Voluntary  theory,— led  Protestants  to  estimate  these 
views  at  their  proper  valtie.  Before  considering  the  West- 
minster Confession,  we  deem  it  proper  to  adduce  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  several  Protestant  confessions. 

SWISS  CONFESSION. 

The  Swiss  Confession  of  1536,  puts  the  magistrate's  duty 
as  follows  (§  26) :  *  Since  every  magistrate  is  of  God,  it 
is  his  chief  duty,  unless  he  would  exercise  tyranny,  to 
defend  and  provide  for  religion,  by  the  repressing  of  all 
blasphemy,  and,  as  the  prophet  teaches  out  of  the  Word 
of  God,  to  see  religion  put  in  practice,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies.  In  this  respect,  the  first  place  is  occupied  by 
the  pure  and  free  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  by 
a  right  and  diligent  instruction  of  the  youth,  the  citizens, 
and  the  schools,  by  a  well-instituted  discipline,  by  a  liberal 
maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  and  an  atten- 
tive care  of  the  poor— the  object  aimed  at  by  all  ecclesi- 
astical property.* 

THE  GALLICAN  CONFESSION. 

The  Galilean  Confession  of  1561,  presented  by  Beza  to 
the  French  king,  is  thus  worded  (§§  39  and  40):  'We  believe 
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that  God  will  have  the  world  ruled  by  laws  and  polity,  that 
they  may  be  a  certain  curb  to  restrain  the  immoderate 
appetites  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore  that  He  constituted 
kingdoms,  republics,  and  other  forms  of  sovereignty,  whether 
hereditary  or  otherwise ;  and  not  only  so,  but  whatever  per- 
tains to  the  state  of  justice,  as  it  is  called,  of  which  He 
claims  to  be  considered  the  author.  Therefore  He  has  put 
the  sword  into  the  magistrate's  hands  to  repress  offences 
committed  not  only  against  the  second  table  of  the  law,  but 
also  against  the  first.' 


THE  SCOTTISH  CONFESSION. 

The  Scottish  Confession,  given  in  by  Knox  and  his 
coadjutors  in  1560,  is  as  follows  (§  24):  *We  confess  and 
acknowledge  empires,  kingdoms,  dominions,  and  cities,  to 
be  destinated  and  ordained  by  God  ;  the  powers  and 
authorities  in  the  same  (be  it  of  emperors  in  their  empires, 
of  kings  in  their  realms,  dukes  and  princes  in  their  domin- 
ions, or  of  other  magistrates  in  free  cities)  to  be  God's 
holy  ordinance,  ordained  for  manifestation  of  His  own 
glory,  and  for  the  singular  profit  and  commodity  of  man- 
kind. So  that  whosoever  goeth  about  to  take  away,  or  to 
confound  the  whole  state  of  civil  policies  now  long  estab- 
lished, we  affirm  the  same  men  not  only  to  be  enemies  to 
mankind,  but  also  wickedly  to  fight  against  God's  express 
will.  We  further  confess  and  acknowledge,  that  such  per- 
sons as  are  placed  in  authority,  are  to  be  loved,  honoured, 
feared,  and  holden  in  most  reverent  estimation,  because 
they  are  the  lieutenants  of  God,  in  whose  session  God  him- 
self doth  sit  and  judge ;  yea,  even  the  judges  and  princes 
themselves,  to  whom,  by  God,  is  given  the  sword  to  the 
praise  and  defence  of  good  men,  and  to  revenge  and  punish 
all  open  malefactors.  Moreover,  to  kings,  princes,  rulers, 
and  magistrates,  we  affirm  that  chiefly  and  most  principally 
the  Reformation  and  purgation  of  the  religion  appertaineth, 
so  that  not  only  they  are  appointed  for  civil  policy,  but  also 
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for  maintenance  of  the  true  religion,  and  for  the  suppressing 
of  idolatry  and  superstition  whatsoever,  as  in  David,  Jehosha- 
phat,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  others,  highly  commended  for 
their  zeal,  may  be  espyed.  And  therefore  we  confess  and 
avow  that  such  as  resist  the  supreme  powers  doing  that 
which  pertaineth  to  their  charge,  do  resist  God's  ordinance, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  guiltless.  And  further,  we  affirm 
that  whosoever  deny  unto  them  their  aid,  counsel,  and 
comfort,  while  the  princes  and  rulers  vigilantly  travail  in 
the  executing  of  their  office,  that  the  same  men  deny  their 
help,  support,  and  counsel  to  God,  who,  by  the  presence  of 
His  lieutenant,  craveth  it  of  them.' 

THE  HELVETIC  CONFESSION, 

The  later  Helvetic  Confession  of  1566,  the  most  widely 
accepted  of  all  Reformed  Confessions,  exhibits  the  magis- 
trate's duty  in  these  terms  (§  30)  :  *  Magistracy,  of  whatever 
kind  it  be,  is  ordained  by  God  himself  for  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  mankind,  and  so  that  it  may  have  the  chief 
place  in  the  world.  If  he  be  an  adversary  of  the  Church, 
he  may  greatly  hinder  and  disturb  her.  And  if  he  be  a 
friend,  and  therefore  a  member  of  the  Church,  he  is  a  most 
profitable  and  excellent  member,  because  he  can  greatly 
benefit  her,  and  in  fine,  amply  aid  her.  His  principal  duty 
is  to  procure  and  preserve  public  peace  and  tranquillit/. 
This  certainly  he  will  never  do  more  happily  than  when  he 
shall  be  a  truly  God-fearing  and  religious  man,  who,  after 
the  example  of  the  most  holy  kings  and  princes  of  the 
Lord's  people,  shall  advance  the  preaching  of  the  truth  and 
sincere  faith,  uproot  falsehood  and  all  superstition,  together 
with  all  impiety  and  idolatry,  and  defend  the  Church  of 
God.  We  indeed  teach  that  the  care  of  religion  chiefly 
belongs  to  the  holy  magistrate.' 

BELGIC  CONFESSION. 

The  Belgic  Confession,  confirmed  by  the  Synod  of  157 1, 
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thus  expresses  itself  on  this  point  (§  36) : — *  We  believe  that 
our  gracious  God,  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  mankind, 
appointed  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates ;  and  purposed 
that  the  world  should  be  governed  by  laws  and  a  sure  polity, 
in  order  to  repress  men's  confusion,  and  that  things  may  be 
carried  on  among  men  in  due  order.  For  that  end  He  com- 
mitted the  sword  to  the  magistrate,  for  the  punishment  of . 
the  wicked  and  the  defence  of  the  good.  Now,  it  is  their 
duty  not  only  to  maintain  and  watchfully  secure  the  civil 
polity,  but  to  defend  the  sacred  ministry,  to  remove  and 
overthrow  all  idolatry  and  adulterous  worship  from  the 
service  of  God,  to  pull  down  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  to 
promote  also  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  to  provide  by  every 
means  that  the  word  of  the  gospel  be  everywhere  preached, 
that  God  be  served  and  worshipped  by  every  one,  as  He 
requires  in  His  Word.  Moreover,  all  men  of  whatsoever 
dignity,  condition,  or  state  ought  to  be  subject. to  magis- 
trates, to  pay  taxes  to  them,  and  to  obey  them  in  all  things 
not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  to  pray  for  them  in 
their  supplications,  that  God  may  be  pleased  to  guide  and 
direct  them  in  all  their  actions,  and  that  under  them  we 
may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honour.  Therefore  we  detest  the  Anabaptists  and  all  se- 
ditious men  who  reject  supreme  powers  and  magistrates/  etc. 

BOHEMIAN  CONFESSION. 

The  Bohemian  Confession,  in  a  simple  but  striking  way, 
refers  to  the  duty  of  civil  magistrates  as  exhibited  in  the 
second  Psalm ;  and  adds,  after  a  general  statement  as  to 
their  function  (§  16) : — *  It  is  certain  that  magistrates  ought 
to  serve  God,  and  put  their  hand  to  His  work,  and  therefore 
strive  to  do  His  will.* 

Nor  can  I  omit  *The  Second  Book  of  Discipline,' 
which  largely  owed  its  origin  to  Andrew  Melville,  and  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1578. 
Accurately  distinguishing  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  power,  it  contains  the  most  admirable  definition  of  the 
office  of  a  Christian  magistrate  toward  the  Church.  We 
shall  here  subjoin  it : — 


ANDREW  MELVILLE, 

*(i)  Although  all  the  members  of  the  Kirk  be  holden, 
every  one  in  their  vocation  and  according  thereto,  to  ad- 
vance the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  so  far  as  lies  in  their 
power,  yet  chiefly  Christian  princes  and  other  magistrates 
are  holden  to  do  the  same.  For  they  are  called  in  the 
Scriptures  nourishers  of  the  Kirk  ;  for  so  much  as  by  them 
it  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  maintained,  fostered,  upholden, 
and  defended  against  all  that  would  produce  the  hurt 
thereof.  (2)  So  it  pertains  to  the  office  of  a  Christian 
mj^istrate  to  assist  and  fortify  the  godly  proceedings  of 
the  Kirk  in  all  behalfs ;  and,  namely,  to  see  that  the  public 
estate  and  ministry  thereof  be  maintained  and  sustained  as 
it  appertains,  according  to  God's  Word.  (3)  To  see  that 
the  Kirk  be  not  invaded  nor  hurt  by  false  teachers  and 
hirelings,  nor  the  rooms  thereof  be  occupied  by  dumb  dogs 
or  idle  bellies.  (4)  To  assist  and  maintain  the  discipline  of 
the  Kirk,  and  punish  them  civilly  that  will  not  obey  the 
censure  of  the  same ;  without  confounding  always  the  one 
jurisdiction  with  the  other.  (5)  To  see  that  sufficient  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  ministry,  the  schools,  and  the  poor  ; 
and  if  they  have  not  sufficient  to  wait  on  their  charges,  to 
supply  their  indigence  even  with  their  own  rents,  if  need 
require ;  to  hold  hand  as  well  to  the  saving  of  their  persons 
from  injury  and  open  violence,  as  to  their  rents  and  posses- 
sions, that  they  be  not  defrauded,  robbed,  or  spoiled  thereof. 
(6)  Not  to  suffer  the  patrimony  of  the  Kirk  to  be  applied 
to  profane  and  unlawful  uses,  or  to  be  devoured  by  idle 
bellies,  and  such  as  have  no  lawful  function  in  the  Kirk,  to 
the  hurt  of  the  ministry,  schools,  poor,  and  other  godly 
uses,  whereupon  the  same  ought  to  be  bestowed.    (7)  To 
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make  laws  and  constitutions  agreeable  to  God's  Word,  for 
advancement  of  the  Kirk  and  policy  thereof,  without  usurp- 
ing any  thing  that  pertains  not  to  the  civil  sword,  but  be- 
longs to  the  offices  that  are  merely  ecclesiastical ;  as  is  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  and  sacraments,  using  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  the  spiritual  execution  thereof,  or  any  part 
of  the  power  of  the  spiritual  keys  which  our  Master  gave  to 
the  apostles  and  their  true  successors.  And  although  kings 
and  princes  that  be  godly  sometimes  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, when  the  Kirk  is  corrupted,  and  all  things  out  of  order, 
place  ministers,  and  restore  the  true  service  of  the  Lord, 
after  the  example  of  some  godly  kings  of  Judah,  and  divers 
godly  emperors  and  kings  also  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  yet  when  the  ministry  of  the  Kirk  is  once  lawfully 
constituted,  and  they  that  are  placed  do  their  office  faith- 
fully, all  godly  princes  and  magistrates  ought  to  hear  and 
obey  their  voice,  and  reverence  the  majesty  of  the  Son  of 
God  speaking  by  them/ 

THE  WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION. 

These  ecclesiastical  documents  expressed  the  doctrinal 
conviction  of  entire  Churches  and  Nations,  at  a  time  when 
the  most  remarkable  men  studied  the  Word  of  God,  as 
has  scarcely  ever  been  attempted  since.  They  wished  to 
catch  every  ray  of  light  that  beams  from  Scripture.  These 
confessions  contain  the  Church-consciousness  of  Protest- 
ant Christendom.  The  Westminster  Confession,  the  last 
important  confessional  deed  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
gives  an  emphatic  expression  to  the  great  truth  of  national 
religion.  With  the  creeds  already  quoted,  it  takes  for 
granted  that  the  ruling  powers  of  a  Christian  State  shall 
do  what  in  them  lies  to  protect  and  maintain  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Westminster  divines  confessed,  on  this  point, 
what  every  Protestant  Church,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Anabaptists  and  Sectaries,  asserted  on  scrip- 
tural warrant.    To  declare  or  insinuate  that  the  principle 
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of  a  civil  establishment  of  Christianity  is  not  contained  in 
this  Confession,  is  either  a  piece  of  sheer  ignorance,  or  one 
of  the  expedients  of  controversy,  far  from  creditable  to 
those  who  hazard  the  assertion. 

In  certain  quarters  it  has  been  alleged  of  late,  that  the 
principle  of  Church  Establishments  is  not  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Confession.  This  is  an  extraordinary  asser- 
tion ;  for,  if  words  mean  the  thing  they  say,  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions  on  this  simple  matter  of  fact.  And  when  men 
adopt  the  Voluntary  theory,  they  are  led  by  logical  neces- 
sity to  take  exception  to  the  terms  used  in  the  Confession 
in  reference  to  the  magistrate's  power  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  in  exercising  a  watchful  care  in  behalf 
of  the  Church.  They  resort  to  one  of  two  expedients  :  they 
expunge  the  passages,  or  neutralise  the  statements,  by  an 
evacuating  formula.  This  of  itself  proves  that  it  runs  counter 
to  Voluntary  tendencies.  But  the  three  following  considera- 
tions will  put  this  beyond  doubt. 

I.  The  general  structure  of  the  chapter  on  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate proves,  that  it  comprehends  all  the  wide  scope  of 
the  magistrate's  functions  as  then  understood  in  the  Protest- 
ant Churches.  The  framers  of  the  Confession  fix  attention 
in  this  chapter  solely  on  the  magistrate  (ch.  xxiii.);  as  they 
fix  attention  elsewhere  on  the  Church  (ch.  xxv.),  on  her 
censures  (ch.  xxx.),  and  on  her  Synods  or  Councils  (ch. 
xxxi.),  in  other  parts  of  the  document.  The  first  section  of 
the  chapter  defines  what  the  magistrate  is,  and  that  the 
office  is  of  divine  appointment,  and  under  God.  The  second 
shows  that  Christians  may  lawfully  accept  the  office ;  and 
the  third  section,  on  which  the  controversy  mainly  turns, 
points  out  what  is  competent  to  the  CHRISTIAN  MAGIS- 
TRATE in  reference  to  THE  CHURCH  and  TRUTH  OF  GOD. 
He  may  not  ignore  them  ;  for  there  is  a  function  competent 
to  him,  and  a  duty  not  to  be  neglected.  The  section  is  the 
opposite  of  the  Voluntary  theory,  which  asserts  that  the 
magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  This  passage 
defines  his  authority  and  his  duty. 
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2.  The  historical  evidence  is  complete.  The  Westminster 
divines  had  the  Voluntary  theory  before  them,  and  asserted 
the  opposite  truth,  in  the  positions  which  they  have  laid 
down.  The  following  sentences  from  Professor  Bruce's 
review  will  serve  to  satisfy  any  candid  mind  on  this  point 
(p.  128): — *  In  the  history  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Holland  (distinct  from  the  Walloon)  instances  before  this 
occur  of  ministers  being  censured  and  deprived  for  impugn- 
ing the  doctrine  of  their  Confession  on  these  points  in  which 
it  agreed,  as  the  other  Protestant  Confessions  did,  with  that 
contained  in  the  paragraphs  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
which  the  Synod  have  thrown  out.  In  Britain,  not  only 
were  the  errors  that  were  vented  in  opposition  to  it  refuted 
by  many  particular  writers,  but  public  warnings  were 
emitted  against  them  by  Synods  and  Assemblies,  and 
censures  denounced  or  inflicted  upon  such  as  taught  or 
favoured  them.  When  Mr  Denne,  a  Sectarian  chaplain  in 
Fairfax's  army,  first  ventured,  in  a  sermon  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  assert  them,  and  to  attack  the  lawfulness 
of  a  national  reformation  and  settlement  of  religion  by  laws 
and  parliamentary  authority,  such  as  was  then  attempted, 
as  contrary  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom, — Mr 
Love,  who  was  to  preach  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  his  in- 
tended subject,  reckoned  it  his  duty,  in  the  same  place, 
instantly  to  condemn  and  refute  what  had  been  delivered 

on  that  head,— IN  WHICH  HE  HAD  THE  CONCURRENCE  AND 
APPROBATION   OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  THEN  SITTING.      When 

these  tenets  began  more  and  more  to  increase,  a  joint-testi- 
mony was  published  against  the  errors  and  heresies  of  that 
time,  in  which  these  are  particularly  marked  out  as  scandal- 
ous and  pernicious,  subscribed  by  all  the  eminent  ministers 
in  and  about  London,  anno  1647 — the  Independent  as  well 
as  Presbyterian— to  the  number  of  58,  and  afterwards  by 
others  in  England,  amounting  to  232.  In  it,  such  of  them 
as  had  not  been  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
express  their  approbation  of  the  sections  of  the 
Confession  that  are  now  exploded,  as  containing 
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scriptural  and  important  truths,  and  praise  the  Assembly 
for  their  faithfulness  therein/ 

3.  The  statements  on  the  magistrate's  power  are  so  pre- 
cise and  full,  that  they  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  embody- 
ing the  principle  of  Establishment.  Some  have  alleged 
that  they  ascribe  too  much  to  the  magistrate,  as  the  head 
of  a  Christian  State ;  but  no  one,  till  modem  Unionism 
was  full-blown,  alleged  that  they  did  not  contain  the  prin- 
ciple of  Establishment  at  all.  But  no  class  of  men  will  long 
suffer  a  bias  to  mislead  their  judgment,  in  the  plain  gram- 
matical interpretation  of  a  document. 

The  section  under  review  (chap,  xxiii.  3)  contains 
thoughts  directly  the  reverse  of  the  Distinctive  Article  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Thus,  if  the  magistrate 
has  authority  to  take  measures  for  keeping  THE  TRUTH  OF 
God  pure  and  entire,  this  unmistakably  proceeds  on  the 
fact,  that  he  has  given  civil  SANCTION  TO  A  CREED.  If  he 
may  take  order  that  all  the  ordinances  of  God  be  duly 
settled,  administered,  and  observed,  this  undeniably  is  the 
setting  up  a  Civil  Establishment  of  religion,  with  the  en- 
dowments which  render  it  possible  to  extend  the  boon  to 
every  poor  outlyipg  district  of  the  land.  If  he  may  further 
REFORM  abuses,  what  is  this  but  the  right  of  reformation 
(jus  reformandi)  which  all  Protestant  countries  allowed  to 
their  princes  in  concurrence  with  the  Church  ?  If  he  may 
use  his  endeavours  to  PRESERVE  UNITY  and  peace,  and 
keep  truth  uncorrupted,  what  is  this  but  the  right  of  inspec- 
tion and  admonition,  which  all  allow  to  a  Christian  ruler  ? 
In  a  word,  we  have  in  these  words  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  recognition  of  a  creed,  the  providing  of  ordin- 
ances for  the  land,  the  right  of  inspection  and  reformation ; 
and  if  this  is  not  the  principle  of  Establishment,  the  reader 
must  be  at  a  loss  to  say  what  is. 

THE  FORMULA. 

The  assertion  to  which  I  have  referred  is  sufficiently  re- 
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futed  by  the  fact,  that  all  who  adopt  sentiments  at  variance 
with  a  Civil  Establishment  of  religion,  either  cancel  the  pas- 
sages altogether,  as  is  done  in  America,  or  qualify  them  by 
some  evacuating  formula,  as  is  done  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  latter  is  the  worst  expedient  It  would 
be  well  for  English-speaking  Presbyterian  Churches,  were 
the  Westminster  Confession,  intended  as  it  was  to  be 
a  bond  of  union  for  them  all,  still  accepted  with  the  satis- 
faction with  which  it  was  at  first  received,  and  which,  in 
fact,  continued  for  an  hundred  and  fifty  years.  That  it 
is  now  accepted  by  one  Church  with  a  limited,  and  not  as 
formerly  with  an  unqualified,  assent,  will  appear  from  the 
following  representation : — 

QUESTION    PUT  TO    PROBA-  FORMULA    FOR    MINISTERS 

TIONERS   OF   THE   FREE  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBY- 

CHURCH    BEFORE   ORDI-  TERI  AN  CHURCH  BEFORE 

NATION.  ORDINATION. 

Do  you  sincerely  own  and  be-  Do  you  acknowledge  the  West- 

LIEVE  THE  WHOLE  DOCTRINE  con-  minstcF  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the 

tained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  ap-  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as  an 

proven  by  former  General  Assemblies  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which 

of  this  Church,  to  be  founded  upon  you  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures 

the  Word  of  God ;  and  do  you  ac-  — it  being  understood  that  you  are 

knowledge  the  same  as  the  confession  not  required  to  approve  of  any 

OF  YOUR  FAITH  ;  and  will  you  firmly  thing    in    these    documents    which 

and  constantly  adhere  thereto,  and  to  teaches,  or  is  supposed  to  teach,  COM- 

the  utmost   of  your  power    assert,  pulsory  or  PERSECUTiN(|^and  IN- 

maintain,  and  defend  the  same,  and  TOLERANT  principles  in  religion  ? 
the  purity  of  worship,  as  presently 
practised  in  this  Church  ? 

The  United  Presbyterian  formula  no  longer  binds  men 
to  THE  WHOLE  DOCTRINE  of  the  Confession  ;  for  important 
exceptions,  though  not  specified,  are  allowed  and  left  in  all 
imaginable  vagueness.  The  language  of  the  formula,  bear- 
ing marks  of  controversy  and  violent  reaction,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  previous  history  of  that  Church,  and  by  the 
currents  of  opinion  which,  at  one  time,  agitated  the  several 
SECTIONS  of  which  it  now  consists.   A  few  words  must  here 
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suffice  in  the  way  of  historic  narrative.  And  this  may  serve 
to  show  that  this  vehemence  of  language  arose  from  the 
discussions  through  which  that  Church  passed.  The  idea  of 
making  room,  on  a  wider  scale,  for  these  terms— COMPUL- 
SORY, PERSECUTING,  INTOLERANT — is  simply  preposterous. 


THE  SECESSION  AND  RELIEF  CHURCHES. 

Both  sections  of  the  Secession  Church — the  Burgher 
and  Anti-Burgher  portion — had  given  misplaced  promi- 
nence to  the  question  of  the  national  covenants,  or,  more 
strictly,  to  man's  part  in  that  transaction.  Instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  make  the  nation  alive  to  the  great  and  in- 
dubitable fact  that  a  community  to  which  the  Word  of 
God  comes  with  a  general  influence,  is,  by  God's  act,  a 
nation  in  covenant,  and  that  this  is  a  divinely  imparted 
privilege,  rather  than  a  human  act,  they  perplexed  their 
minds  by  doubtful  questions  and  cases  of  casuistry,  about 
the  perpetually  descending  obligation  of  certain  past  na- 
tional acts  ; — that  is,  about  transitory  deeds  amounting  only 
to  a  subjective  realization  of  God's  covenant  with  the 
Christian  nation  ; — ho.w  far  that  past  act  bound  their  suc- 
cessors ;  and  whether  steps  connected  with  the  signing  of 
that  covenant  came  within  the  epithet  of  compulsory  or 
not.  This  state  of  things  could  not  last :  it  began  to  be 
regarded  as  an  enslaving  tradition,  or  as  a  mere  antiquity. 
The  human  mind,  impatient  to  recover  its  equilibrium, 
emancipated  itself  But  it  oscillated,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  not  content  with  reject- 
ing one  overdone  conception,  proceeded  to  do  the  same  to 
national  religion  generally,  and  to  every  thing  that  goes  to 
constitute  the  Christian  State.  We  cannot  but  see,  too,  the 
germs  of  that  jealousy  which  is  only  too  apt  to  insinuate 
itself  into  those  who  are  in  a  position  of  Dissent. 

The  Burgher  Synod  took  the  lead  in  the  way  of  inno- 
vation in  1795.  Opinions  had  come  to  be  entertained 
hostile  to  all  Civil  Establishments  of  religion ;  and  a  pro- 
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posal  was  made  to  allow  this  whole  subject  to  be  matter 
of  forbearance,  or  an  open  question.  As  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  when  men  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  subverting 
any  doctrine,  its  importance  was  sedulously  depreciated. 
Distinctions  were  drawn  between  essential  or  fundamental 
articles,  and  those  which  were  merely  circumstantial.*  The 
subject  of  national  Christianity,  it  was  alleged,  was  not 
to  be  magnified  into  importance,  or  represented  as  a  neces- 
sary article.  The  recognition  of  *it  was  not  to  be  made  a 
term  of  office  in  the  body.  National  Christianity,  in  a 
word,  was  not  to  be  confessed  in  the  Church.  The  pro- 
posal for  forbearance  was,  however,  found  to  be  still  too 
pronounced  a  course:  it  was  therefore  kept  in  abeyance 
for  a  time.  It  made  room  for  another  device,  which  was 
named  The  Preamble, — so  called  because  the  scope 
of  it  was  to  set  forth,  on  the  occasion  of  proposing  ques- 
tions for  ordination,  that  the  Synod  required  no  assent 
to  COMPULSORY  MEASURES  IN  RELIGION;  leaving  it  in 
absolute  vagueness  what  were  compulsory  measures.  This 
first  step  of  deviation  from  the  tenor  of  the  Protestant  Con- 
fessions gave  rise  to  acrimonious  debates.  Next  ensued  a 
division  in  the  year  1799.  The  Rev.  Mr  Willis  of  Greenock, 
and  his  friends,  were  compelled  to  separate. 

We  next  notice  the  Antiburgher  section  of  the  Seces- 
sion Church.  It  was  soon  made  manifest,  that  the  same 
leaven  was  at  work  among  them.  This  took  shape  in  the 
new  narrative  and  testimony  issued  by  their  Synod  in 
1804;  a  document  breaking  loose,  in  the  most  unambiguous 
manner,  from  all  connection  with  the  Historic  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  subscribers  of  the  Confession  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  narrative  and  testimony,  permitted  henceforth 
to  accept  it  with  a  limited  assent.  Without  minutely 
analysing  this  document — which  was  very  thoroughly  done 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  admirable  Historical  Analysis  of  the  successive 
steps  of  this  constitutional  change,  in  the  Biography  of  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  by  his 
Son.  Cupar-Fife,  1852.  It  holds  up  a  beacon  of  warning  to  all  who  would 
walk  in  the  same  path. 
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at  the  time  in  important  publications,  worthy  of  being  re- 
printed, by  Dr  M'Crie,  Mr  Hog  of  Kelso,  Mr  Chalmers 
of  Haddington,  and  Mr  Bruce  of  Whitburn — let  me  notice 
the  doctrine  propounded  by  this  testimony.  The  civil 
magistrate  as  such,  however  Christian,  was  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  religion,  and  his  endeavours  to  aid  the 
cause  of  God  were  not  to  be  in  the  exercise  of  his  autho- 
rity, 'but  by  his  own  advice  and  example'  (p.  198).  A 
small  minority  subscribed  a  remonstrance,  but  they  had  no 
alternative  but  separation.  The  question  decided  against 
Dr  M'Crie  and  his  friends  was  not,  under  what  peculiar 
conditions  it  was  competent  to  the  Christian  magistrate  to 
exercise  authority  about  religion,  but  whether  he  could 
act  at  all,  even  in  outward  things,  relating  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Such  action  was  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
spiritual  nature  of  that  kingdom.  The  majority  had  gone 
over  to  the  ground  of  the  Sectaries,  and  abandoned  the 
Protestant  view  of  the  State.  All  national  Churches,  all 
national  corporate  expression  of  religion.  Christian  legisla- 
tion in  every  form,  and  the  Protestant  constitution  of  the 
country,  were  subverted  by  the  position  assumed  by  the 
majority.  Provided  men  were  obedient  subjects  under  civil 
rule,  the  State  was  to  ignore  all  else.  The  false  and  the 
true  in  religion  were  to  stand  on  the  same  level,  without 
any  preference.  But  they  who  could  forbear  so  far,  could 
not  forbear  to  depose  the  assertors  of  the  opposite  doctrine. 
Thus  both  sections  of  the  Secession  Church  regarded 
the  State  as  having  no  Christian  character,  and  as  incapable 
of  having  it.  They  would  neutralize  it,  as  if  any  thing  could 
be  neutral  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  not  be 
either  for  Him  or  against  Him.  In  a  word,  they  would  not 
concede  what  had  been  maintained  by  all  the  Patristic 
theology,  and  by  all  the  Protestant  Churches,  that  the  Stat^ 
like  the  family,  is  a  vessel  in  which  the  heavenly  treasure 
can  be  deposited.  In  effect,  they  unchristianized  the  State ; 
that  is,  their  theory  did  so,  though  the  men  were  individu- 
ally devoted  ministers  and  good  men.    These  two  divisions 
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of  the  Secession  Church  remained  a  longer  time  separate 
than  any  one  could  have  expected.  But  at  last  they  gravi- 
tated towards  each  other  in  1820;  feeling  their  common 
ground,  or  their  identity  in  that  misleading  negation,  which 
both  had  espoused.  The  common  repulsion  to  every  thing 
like  a  national  recognition  of  Christianity,  helped  them  to 
come  together ;  and,  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  to  keep  them 
apart. 

But  a  third  section,  whose  Voluntary  tendencies  were 
not  less  pronounced,  still  remained  disunited.  I  refer  to 
the  Relief  Church.  The  history  of  this  Church,  by  Dr 
Struthers,  supplies  evidence  that  within  the  pale  of  this  de- 
nomination, Voluntary  opinions  had  been  propounded  before 
they  began  to  agitate  the  two  sections  of  the  Secession 
Church.  Pirie,  a  restless  mind,  of  which  our  history  con- 
tains not  a  few  examples,  went  from  one  denomination  to 
another,  and  had  considerable  influence  in  diffusing  this 
leaven.  Hutchison,  author  of  the  'Treatise  on  Messiah's 
Kingdom,*  and  whose  opinions  were  moulded  by  the  former, 
gave  expression  to  sentiments  essentially  Voluntary,  in 
1779,  and  explicitly  so,  in  the  treatise  just  mentioned.  The 
Voluntary  controversy,  for  which  the  train  had  been  laid 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  broke  out  in  1829,  and 
served  to  weld  the  Relief  and  Secession  Churches  together, 
till  they  were  formally  united  in  1847,  and  henceforth 
designated  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  PERSECUTING  PRINCIPLES. 

My  object  in  referring  to  the  history  of  the  three 
elements  of  which  this  Church  consists,  and  which  were 
all  intensely  Voluntary,  is  to  show  that  a  very  wide 
difference  exists  in  the  mode  of  accepting  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  The  Union  between  the  Secession  and  Relief 
Churches  was  effected  on  a  formula,  which  allows  that 
the  Confession  contains  COMPULSORY,  PERSECUTING,  and 
INTOLERANT  PRINCIPLES,  and  then  proceeds  to  neutral- 
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ize  the  obligation  of  the  subscriber  to  the  plain  gram- 
matical meaning  of  the  document,  by  a  dispensing  power 
which  the  Church  thinks  herself  entitled  to  exercise.  The 
sacredness  of  a  religious  obligation  is  such  that  we  can- 
not approve  of  a  proceeding  of  this  nature.  It  deterior- 
ates the  dispensing  authority,  and  the  party  whose  obli- 
gation is  relaxed.  The  duty  of  a  body  of  men,  who 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Confession  contains  such 
principles,  is,  at  all  hazards,  and  regardless  of  consequences, 
to  proceed  at  the  first  opportunity  to  cancel  the  passages. 
For  no  man  is  entitled  to  bind  himself  to  a  document 
by  a  qualified  consent ;  and  no  party,  without  claiming 
Papal  powers,  is  entitled  either  to  propose  such  a  course, 
or  to  approve  of  it,  when  it  is  proposed ;  for  it  subverts 
every  right  relation. 

The  formula  cannot  be  understood,  unless  some  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  controversial  publications,  which 
appeared  at  the  time  when  the  change  took  place  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  Secession  Church.  But  one  is  at  no  loss 
to  see,  in  the  ligfit  of  these  discussions,  the  meaning  of  the 
formula,  and  how  differently  the  negotiating  Churches  stand 
related  to  the  Confession.  One  or  two  things  require  further 
notice  here. 

When  the  question  is  put,  are  there  no  passages  in  the 
Confession  which  warrant  the  application  of  the  epithets, 
COMPULSORY,  PERSECUTING,  and  INTOLERANT,  we  are 
fully  entitled  to  answer.  No ;  that  is,  if  we  explain  the  docu- 
ment, as  every  composition  ought  to  be  explained,  by  itself, 
and  one  part  by  another.  There  are  passages  on  which 
these  epithets  are  fastened  (chap.  xx.  4 ;  xxiii.  3).  But 
they  do  not  merit  such  terms,  nor  can  they  justly  be  inter- 
preted in  such  a  way,  if  we  explain  the  document  by  itself; 
for  we  have  only  various  sides  or  aspects  of  truth  brought 
out  in  different  sections. 

Thus  certain  erroneous  views  are  specified,  as  tenets 
for  which  men  may  be  proceeded  against,  by  the  censures 
of  the  Church  and  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  (chap. 
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XX.  4).  The  design  of  the  passage,  comprehended  as  it 
is,  under  the  description  of  the  abuse  of  Christian  liberty, 
is  to  obviate  a  plea  for  exception  on  the  ground  of  con- 
science. The  errors  referred  to  under  that  chapter  are 
perversions  of  Christian  liberty,  requiring  the  stem  re- 
pression of  civil  authority,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the 
Church — in  a  word,  errors  subverting  order  and  authority. 
And  the  two  powers,  the  Church  and  the  State,  are  re- 
ferred to  as  dealing  with  these  offences  in  a  different  way. 
Though  the  proper  punishment  of  sin  belongs  to  neither 
Church  nor  State,  yet  the  Church  inflicts  censure  on  sin  as 
it  is  ECCLESIASTICAIXY  SCANDALOUS,  and  the  State  pro- 
ceeds against  it,  as  it  is  CIVILLY  INJURIOUS. 

With  regard  to  the  passage,  which  exhibits  the  Elstab- 
lishment  principle,  that  is,  the  Christian  magistrate  as  re- 
cognising, fostering,  and  maintaining  religion,  it  gives 
that  side  of  truth  of  which  Voluntaryism  is  the  negation. 
It  is  not  intended  to  set  forth  the  independence,  intrinsic 
power,  and  liberties  of  the  Church,  which  are  elsewhere 
emphatically  expressed  in  the  Confession  (chap.  xxx.  i,  2), 
nor  to  exclude  the  supremacy  of  the  ruler,  fully  excluded 
elsewhere  (chap.  xxv.  6),  nor  to  show  that  human  autho- 
rity has  no  right  to  dictate  in  matters  of  faith,  sufficiently 
debarred  in  another  chapter  (chap.  xxxi.  3).  The  whole 
design  of  the  section  is  to  show,  not  the  Church's  immuni- 
ties, but  the  magistrate's  duty.  For,  as  there  were  two 
extremes  in  those  days,  as  there  are  two  extremes  in  ours — 
Erastianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sectarian  principles, 
or  Voluntaryism,  on  the  other — the  express  design  of  the 
Confession  was  to  supply  a  corrective  to  both,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Baillie's  Dissuasive.  The  section  on  the  magistrate's 
power  is  specially  directed  against  the  Sectaries,  and  the 
passage  represents  him,  as  uniting,  in  his  person,  the  efforts 
of  the  earnest  Christian  (chap,  xxiii.  2),  and  of  the  zealous 
ruler  (xxiii.  3). 

We  have  one  side  of  truth  in  this  section,  and  another 
side  elsewhere:  and  they  must  be  combined  to  give  an 
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all-sided  representation  of  doctrine.  But  to  show  that  no 
Erastianism  was  presupposed  in  any  of  these  statements, 
the  same  chapter  expressly  debars  him  from  assuming  to 
himself  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  When  it  is 
said,  then,  that  he  is  to  take  order  to  preserve  unity  and 
peace,  to  suppress  heresies,  to  reform  abuses  in  worship 
and  discipline,  the  meaning  is,  that  these  results  are  to  be 
attained  by  the  intervention  of  the  parties  to  whom  the 
task  peculiarly  belongs  :  It  does  not  subvert  or  ignore  the 
Church.  And  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  ruler  has  autho- 
rity, and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  take  order  that  divine  ordi- 
nances shall  be  DULY  SETTLED,  ADMINISTERED,  and  OB- 
SERVED,—that  is,  duly  SETTLED  by  establishing  the  Church, 
—duly  ADMINISTERED  by  the  diligent  performance  of  sacred 
functions  on  the  part  of  the  ministry, — and  duly  OBSERVED, 
by  encouraging  the  people  in  every  competent  way  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  ordinances  provided  for  them, — we  have  a 
noble  PICTURE  of  the  Christian  State. 


DR  M'CRIE  ON  THE  CONFESSION. 

But  I  will  not  enlarge.  If  we  interpret  the  document 
by  itself,  we  have  the  many-sided  aspects  of  truth  brought 
out  in  different  sections.  These  passages,  however,  have 
been  so  well  elucidated  by  Dr  M*Crie  in  the  appendix  to 
his  Discourses  on  Unity,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  his  remarks;*  the  more  so,  as  they  have 
never  been  the  cause  of  controversy,  or  the  occasion  of 
offence  within  the  pale  of  the  Free  Church.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  section  of  which  the  Church  may  be 
ashamed,  or  which  ought  to  be  accepted  with  reservations, 
qualifications,  or  a  non-natural  sense,  if  we  explain  one 

•  See  also  the  admirable  discussion  of  these  passages  by  Rev.  James 
Morrison  of  Norham,  in  his  work  on  Covenant  Renovation  1789 ;  the  published 
Articles  of  Agreement  by  Drs  M  *Crie  and  Paxton  ;  also  the  address  by  Rev. 
James  Hog  of  Kelso,  1808  ;  and  the  Testimony  of  Original  Seceders  in  1827, 
p.  66. 
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part  by  another.  And  every  document  is  to  be  interpreted 
by  itself  as  a  consistent  whole.  In  this  way  the  Church 
always  received  it.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church,  accordingly,  in  1846,  in  the  act  anent  questions  and 
formula,  expressly  declared :  '  The  General  Assembly,  in 
passing  this  act,  think  it  right  to  declare  that  while  the 
Church  firmly  maintains  the  SAME  SCRIPTURAL  PRIN- 
CIPLES as  to  THE  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS  AND  THEIR  RULERS 
in  reference  to  true,  religion  and  the  Church  of  Christ, — for 
which  she  has  hitherto  contended, — she  disclaims  intolerant 
and  persecuting  principles,  and  does  NOT  REGARD  HER 
Confession  of  Faith,  or  any  portion  thereof,  when  fairly 
interpreted,  AS  FAVOURING  intolerance  or  persecu- 
tion, or  consider  that  her  office-bearers,  by  subscribing  it, 
profess  any  principles  inconsistent  with  liberty  of  conscience 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment*  This  act  repudiates 
the  charge  of  intolerance.  And  here  I  may  add,  that  the 
suggestion  made  by  Dr  M*Crie  in  reference  to  these 
passages,  is  the  very  thing  done  by  the  Free  Church,  and 
the  only  thing  that  was  done.  In  the  appendix  to  his 
Discourses  on  Unity  (p.  200),  Dr  M'Crie  says,  '  I  for  my 
part  can  see  no  good  reason  why  an  explanation  should 
not  be  given  of  these  passages,  or  of  the  doctrine  contained 
in  them,  with  the  view  of  preventing  all  misconception  of 
the  sentiments  of  those  who  approve  of  the  Confession, 
provided  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  THINGS  are  attended  to. 
In  the  first  place,  that  this  declaration  do  not  fix  on  the 
Confession  the  obnoxious  sentiments  which  are  disclaimed. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  do  not,  under  the  cover  of 
general  and  ambiguous  expressions,  invalidate  or  set  aside 
the  general  doctrine  respecting  the  exercise  of  civil  autho- 
rity about  religion,  which  is  recognised  in  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and  in  those  of  all  Protestant  Churches.'  This 
is  precisely  the  explanation  given  of  the  passages  by  the 
General  Assembly*s  Act  of  1846.  And  nothing  more  is 
legalised  within  the  pale  of  the  Free  Church,  where  the 
Confession  has  never  been  received  with  qualifications^  or 
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in  a  non-natural  sense.  As  every  Church  must  have  a 
rule  for  public  teaching  {norma  docendi),  there  is  no  stand- 
ing-room, in  the  Free  Church,  for  those  who  are  bent  on 
openly  avowing,  and  actively  promoting,  principles  repug- 
nant to  State-action  in  behalf  of  religion. 

I  have  entered  into  this  topic  with  all  brevity,  to  show 
that  the  two  Churches  are  not  at  one  in  accepting  the 
Westminster  Confession.  A  Union  cannot  be  consum- 
mated, therefore,  but  by  one  party  surrendering  to  the 
other;  that  is,  either  by  both  accepting  the  principle  of 
Establishments,  as  contained  in  the  Confession,  according 
to  its  strictly  grammatical  meaning,  or  by  openly  legalising 
the  evacuating  scheme  of  interpretation,  which,  without 
altering  the  document, — the  only  straightforward  course, 
— relaxes  the  obligation  of  the  subscriber.  And  the  latter 
is  the  proposal  now  submitted  to  the  Church — a  proposal 
that  must  be  strenuously  resisted. 


SECTION  VI. 
The  Conditions  of  Scriptural  Union. 

Not  to  extend  this  little  tractate  beyond  due  limits, 
my  remarks  on  this  head  shall  be  limited  to  a  Statement 
of  the  Principles,  which  must  regulate  the  Church,  in  at- 
tempting to  promote  Union  with  other  denominations. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  are  not  the  makers 
of  the  Church's  oneness,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The 
Church  is  ALREADY  ONE  in  her  Lord,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  any  humanly  invented  schemes  of  Union. 
The  real  oneness  of  the  Church  is  set  forth  in  Scripture  by 
a  seven-fold  bond — viz  :  one  body,  one  spirit,  one  hope  of 
our  calling,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all  (Eph.  iv.  4).  This  is  prior  in  time,  and 
different  in  kind,  from  those  man-made  schemes,  on  which 
the  utmost  efforts  of  contrivance  and  diplomacy  have  often 
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been  bestowed  for  a  length  of  time  to  little  purpose,  and 
which  commonly  end  in  disappointment.  The  oneness  of 
the  Church  is  a  divine  fact,  and  widely  different  from  that 
outward  unification,  which  is  but  the  result  of  human 
contrivance. 

This  brings  me  to  state  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  SCRIP- 
TURAL Union  ;  which  I  shall  do  with  all  possible  brevity. 
The  position  I  lay  down  is  this  :  Ecclesiastical  Union  has 
its  limits  marked  out  by  harmony  of  Confession.  That 
can  be  no  true  Union,  which  requires  either  party  to  recede 
by  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  acknowledged  truth  of  God, 
or  induces  either  side  to  hold  any  Article,  or  Doctrine  of 
religion,  of  small  account.  That  can  be  no  lawful  Union 
which  lays  all  stress  on  mere  external  unification,  and 
little  on  the  scriptural  terms  which  enable  the  contracting 
parties  to  unite,  or  which  magnifies  love  and  concord  at 
the  expense  of  truth.  True  Union  can  be  based  only  on 
the  fact,  that  full  exercise  is  secured  for  the  expression  of 
every  conscientious  conviction.  And  so  long  as  this  is  not 
attained — that  is,  so  long  as  there  is  not  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  doctrine  and  confession, — so  long  there  is  a  warrantable 
separation.  To  allege  that  divine  truth  can  be  abandoned 
for  any  ulterior  object,  however  desirable,  is  in  the  last 
degree  presumptuous.  Divine  truth  is  not  ours ;  and 
when  it  has  been  publicly  confessed,  it  cannot  be  dropped, 
at  the  demand  of  any  body  of  men,  however  distinguished. 
There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  lend  the  slightest  counte- 
nance to  the  idea  that  we  may  recede  from  any  single 
truth.     We  have  to  act  the  part  of  faithful  stewards. 

THE  LORD'S  INTERCESSORY  PRAYER 

Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  a  common  misinterpreta- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  words,  when  He  prayed,  in  His  last 
intercessory  prayer,  for  the  oneness  of  His  people  (John  xvii. 
2i).  To  adduce  this  passage,  as  conclusive  in  behalf  of  ex- 
ternal unification,  is  as  baseless  and  unwarrantable,  as  it  was 
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for  the  Romanists,  in  their  advocacy  of  one  Catholic  Church, 
to  appeal  to  this  text,  in  proof  of  the  position,  that  outward 
unity  is  the  mark  or  criterion  of  the  true  Church.  A  few 
words  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 
The  Lord  twice  prayed  that  His  disciples  might  be  one ; 
first,  that  the  apostles  who  were  around  Him  MIGHT  BE 
ONE,  as  He  and  the  Father  ARE  ONE  (ver.  9) ;  next,  for 
all  His  disciples  to  the  end  of  time,  that  they  might  be  one 
in  the  Father  and  the  Son  (ver.  21),  and  made  perfect  in 
one  (ver.  23) ;  that  the  world  might  believe.  The  conclusion 
drawn  by  Romanists,  and  by  those  who  externalise  the 
passage  in  favour  of  Unionism  is,  that  this  is  a  prayer  for 
visible  union  as  a  motive  to  induce  others  to  believe.  Many 
accepting  that  comment  as  undoubted,  proceed  to  argue 
from  it,  as  do  the  Romanists,  for  external  unification  as  a 
matter  of  paramount  moment. 

An  accurate  examination  of  the  passage,  however,  will 
convince  us  that  this  is  not  the  meaning.  The  Lord 
prayed  for  the  disciples,  both  as  apostles  and  as  believers  : 
and  can  any,  who  has  acquired  right  conceptions  of  Christ's 
intercession  as  always  efficacious,  suppose  that  He  asked 
what  He  did  not  obtain  }  It  was  an  absolute  petition,  not 
like  the  conditional  request  poured  forth  in  Gethsemane. 
He  first  prayed  for  the  apostles  that  they  -might  be  one 
(ver.  9) ;  adding,  as  we  arCy  which  means,  as  He  and  the 
Father  are  one.  The  comment  of  the  great  Lutheran  theo- 
logian, Gerhard,  from  which  I  shall  extract  a  sentence  or 
two,  is  peculiarly  happy  :  *  What  Christ  prayed  for  in  this 
place,'  says  Gerhard,  '  He  obtained.  Since  then  the  apostles 
are  one  in  unity  of  faith ;  that  is,  since  there  is  the  most 
perfect  harmony  of  apostolic  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  their 
writings,  let  us  hold  fast  by  the  apostolic  doctrine  as  the 
foundation  of  true  and  wholesome  unity  in  the  Church,  for 
by  this  will  true  unity  flourish  among  us  too.' 

Next  let  us  notice  the  prayer  for  the  disciples  generally 
(vers.  21  and  23).     It  is  clear  from  the  whole  style  of  lan- 
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guage,  that  the  object  prayed  for  was  something  much 
beyond  mere  outward  unification.  When  He  prays,  *  that 
they  ALL  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in 
Thee,'  He  shows  that  they  are  one  in  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
that  the  ground  of  their  mutual  unity  lay  in  Christ's  union 
with  the  Father;  that  Christians  of  all  subsequent  ages  might 
be  seen  to  have  a  oneness  with  the  apostles  and  with  each 
other,  in  their  mode  of  thought,  in  mutual  love,  in  disposition, 
interest  and  aim ;  and  that  men  might  thus  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  such  a  union  was  manifestly  a  WORK  OF 
God,  an  operation  of  His  grace.  Luther  well  expounds  it 
thus  :  *  We  are,'  says  he,  *  made  one  thing  with  Christ,  and 
through  Him  with  the  Father  also ;  so  that  just  as  little  as 
Christ  can  be  torn  or  separated  from  the  Father,  just  so 
little  is  it  possible  that  the  Christian  Church,  and  each  indi- 
vidual member  thereof,  can  be  divided  from  Him,  and 
therefore  that  all  is  attached  and  bound  together,  the  one 
to  the  other.'  To  refer  this  sublime  intercessory  prayer,  as 
do  Romanists  and  others,  to  mere  external  unification,  is 
not  only  to  externalise  everything,  but  to  represent  the  all- 
prevailing  intercession  of  the  God-man  in  a  light  not  much 
higher  than  the  petitions  of  ordinary  men.  When  He 
prayed  that  THEY  ALL  might  be  ONE,  He  obtained  what 
He  asked. 

When  we  notice,  however,  the  lamentably  divided  state  of 
Christianity,  every  well-constituted  mind  will  at  once,  accord- 
ing to  its  Christian  instincts,  do  homage  to  the  feeling  which 
eagerly  longs  and  endeavours  to  bring  divisions  and  rival- 
ries, sectarian  interests  and  jealousies,  to  an  end.  But  the 
question  is.  How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  }  May  we  not 
make  divisions,  and  embitter  sectarian  feelings,  rather  than 
terminate  them,  by  the  adoption  of  measures  which  are  only 
temporary  expedients } 

Some  of  the  divisions  at  present  existing  are  due  to  the 
fact,  that  men  had  attempted  a  large,  unwieldy,  all-compre- 
hending visible  Church.  It  was  but  a  human  work,  and 
must  needs  be  broken  up.     The  present  divisions,  so  far  as 
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they  were  a  reaction  from  a  usurping  dominant  Church, 
may  be  regarded,  in  some  respects,  as  a  return  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  Christianity  professed,  before  the  specious  ideal 
of  ONE  Church  led  men's  minds  astray.  In  apostolic  and 
post-apostolic  times,  there  existed  Churches,  but  not  one 
vast  visible  Church  ;  standing  out  before  the  Roman  empire 
as  a  sort  of  counterpart,  and  realising  itself  by  means  of 
numerical  accessions  from  age  to  age.  This  was  done  once, 
and  will  not  be  endured  again.  A  multitude  of  separate 
Churches,  divided  from  each  other,  not  by  hostility,  but 
diversity  of  form — the  condition  into  which  Protestantism 
has  been  ushered — is  found  much  better  adapted  to  men  of 
different  tastes,  culture,  and  mental  conformation,  and  more 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  This  state  of 
things,  which  prevailed  before  a  vast  visible  organization 
was  set  up,  and  which  was  checked  or  overshadowed  for  a 
time  by  a  dominant  Catholic  Church,  has  asserted  its  rights 
in  the  free  air  of  Protestantism,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
whoever  may  oppose  it.  It  is  the  best  and  safest  mode  of 
preserving  Christianity  pure,  and  the  best  defence  against 
ecclesiastical  despotism.  For  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
general  or  central  government,  which  will  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  such  an  evangelical  Church,  or  perhaps  seize  the 
reins,  involves  the  germ  of  a  new  Episcopacy  or  ruling  hier- 
archy, however  cautiously  men  endeavour  to  ward  it  off — 
most  hurtful  and  deteriorating,  to  those  who  wield  it,  and  to 
those  who  succumb  to  it.  Examples  might  be  multiplied 
to  prove  the  salutary  influence  of  distinct  Churches  and 
separate  organizations,  and  to  show  that  by  this  means  the 
progress  of  light  and  truth  is  promoted. 

COMMON  FALLACIES. 

By  these  remarks,  I  wish  to  enter  my  caveat  against  an 
over-done  exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance  of  outward 
Church-Union.  For  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  by  no  means 
improper  a  little  to  stem  the  torrent  of  it,  lest  it  become  a 
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mere  fanaticism.  There  are  two  considerations  which  its 
advocates  have  urged  on  our  attention.  One  is,  that  Pro- 
testantism will  hold  a  more  respectable  position  before 
Popery ;  and  the  other  is,  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  pro- 
mote harmony  of  sentiment  They  are  both  illusory,  as  a 
few  words  will  prove. 

As  to  the  proposal  to  unite  in  incorporating  Unions 
in  order  to  present  a  front  to  Popery,  that  may  be  an 
argument  for  confederation,  but  for  nothing  else.  Pro- 
testantism, by  such  means — that  is,  by  terminating  the 
salutary  collision  of  sentiment  which  prevails  among  the 
several  Churches, — would  only  abet  the  enemy,  whom  we 
now  combat  with  success.  This  locking  up  of  truth,  by 
means  of  open  questions,  would  injure  the  vital  artery  of 
Protestantism,  and  fetter  truth  and  freedom.  Our  only 
weapon  against  Popery  is  the  enforcement  of  truth,  and  the 
maintenance  of  liberty. 

As  to  the  second  allegation,  that  harmony  of  sentiment 
is  impossible  without  an  incorporating  Union,  history 
teaches  the  very  reverse.  It  tells  us  that  the  external 
separation  of  Churches  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
slow,  but  sure,  progress  of  Christian  love  and  harmony 
among  the  several  portions  of  the  Protestant  Church.  And 
we  are  sufficiently  admonished  by  this  fact,  to  let  harmony 
of  thought  and  sentiment  have  their  simple  natural  course, 
to  leave  them  under  the  open  sky,  and  not  attempt  to 
foster  them  by  artificial  means. 

The  tendency  to  ecclesiastical  Union  has  become  a 
marked  feature  of  our  age.  It  assumes  one  form  among 
English  Ritualists,  another  among  German  Protestants,  and 
a  third  among  the  non-established  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Scotland,  whose  negotiations  we  are  now  discussing.  I 
may  refer  to  the  two  modes  of  Union  which  have,  in  recent 
times,  been  received  with  a  large  amount  of  favour,  viz.,  that, 
of  cancelling  certain  articles,  and  that,  of  denying  that 
certain  points  are  essential. 

a.  The  first  mode  proposes  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
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articles  admitted  into  the  Church's  creed,  or  to  declare,  as 
it  is  commonly  put,  that  certain  truths  shall  no  longer  be 
terms  of  communion,  that  is,  terms  of  office.  This  is  a  con- 
venient device,  by  which  any  one  Church  may  unite  with 
any  other ;  but  whether  it  is  worthy  of  men  who  are  held 
by  truth,  and  loyal  to  it,  is  a  different  inquiry.  Two  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  America,  the  Reformed  Presbytery,  and 
the  Associate  Presbytery,  united  in  1786  on  this  principle, 
which,  they  tell  us,  was  gradually  discovered ;  they  laid 
aside,  or  expressed  in  ambiguous  terms,  every  thing  about 
which  the  parties  could  not  agree.  A  notable  device  truly ! 
The  same  plan  is  elsewhere  lauded  as  the  perfection  of 
wisdom  and  liberality.  Certainly,  if  we  were  masters  of 
truth,  we  migfit  be  thus  liberal  of  it 

b.  Another  mode  is  to  distinguish  between  ESSENTIAL 
AND  NON-ESSENTIAL  TRUTHS.  Men  are  incompetent  to 
this  task ;  and  they  have  received  no  commission  for  it : 
for  what  mortal  man  can  present  himself  with  either 
qualification.^  In  the  discussions  which  agitated  the 
Burgher  and  Antiburgher  body  during  their  transition  to 
full-blown  Voluntaryism,  this  was  a  favourite  distinction,  as 
appears  from  all  their  controversial  writings.  The  topics 
connected  with  national  religion  were  represented  as  cir- 
cumstantial or  non-essential  points.  It  was  alleged  that 
they  were  not  connected  with  personal  salvation.  But  the 
same  thing  might  have  been  asserted  of  family  religion.  It 
was  maintained  that  since  they  were  not  fundamental,  an 
unqualified  assent  to  them  was  not  to  be  required  of  any 
office-bearer,  and  that  forbearance  should  be  exercised.  In 
a  word,  when  the  decisive  step  was  taken  by  these  Churches, 
tljpy  no  longer  knew  these  doctrines  as  either  true  or  false, 
but  relegated  them  to  the  class  of  mere  opinions. 

This  is  the  very  thing  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Free  Church.  We  are  requested  to  remit  all  the  topics, 
connected  with  the  national  recognition  of  a  creed,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  religious  education 
supported  by  the  State,  to  the  category  of  private  opinions. 
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Though  history  shows  how  powerfully  they  influence 
Church  life,  and  even  the  piety  of  individuals,  it  is  proposed 
to  cancel  all  ecclesiastical  reference  to  them,  in  order  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  a  coalition  which  shall  unite  two 
Churches  together. 

Only  one  remark  is  necessary  further.  I  am  compelled 
to  make  it.  These  Union  movements  are  step  by  step  ad- 
vanced in  the  very  same  way,  in  which  the  discussions  were 
conducted  at  the  commencement  of  this  century.  Of  all 
the  discoveries  which  the  historical  inquirer  makes,  on  com- 
paring these  Union  discussions  with  the  questions  which 
agitated  the  Burgher  and  Antibui^her  Synod,  in  their  pro- 
gress to  avowed  Voluntaryism,  the  most  startling,  and,  I 
will  add,  humiliating,  is  the  indubitable  fact,  that  the  Free 
Church  is  conducted  along  the  same  path.  We  confront 
the  same  terms  and  arguments,  the  same  moves,  the  same 
plan  of  action,  till  we  find  the  demand  made  upon  us  to 
accept  the  Confession  in  the  same  way :  viz.,  to  give  full 
permission  to  subscribe  it,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  Establish- 
ment principle  and  by  the  same  process.  This  is  not 
history  unconsciously  repeating  itself,  but  the  influence  of 
minds  well  versed  in  past  discussions,  and  probably  think- 
ing that  what  was  done  before  may  be  safely  and  success- 
fully done  again.     But  that  cannot  be. 


SECTION  VII. 

The  Practical  Conclusion, 

The  obvious  course  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  Union- 
movement  as  impracticable.  Three  years  ago,  under  a 
deep  sense  of  the  disunion  and  division  which  had  begun 
to  appear,  I  proposed  an  overture  to  suspend  the  negotia- 
tions, on  the  ground  that  the  Churches  were  not  ripe  or 
prepared  for  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  cordial  and 
workable  Union.  I  might  speak  more  emphatically  now. 
But  I  am   not  speaking  to  a  Church  Court,,  but  to  the 
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Church  itself.  This  is  now  imperative ;  for  with  little  dread 
of  consequences,  and  no  large  amount  of  the  meekness  of 
wisdom,  this  Union-movement  has  been  pushed  forward  to 
a  crisis. 

Had  a  confederation  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Churches  been  proposed,  leaving  the  organization  of  the 
several  Churches  as  it  was,  happy  results  might  have  come 
out  of  it.  Such  a  confederation — comprehending  the  Estab- 
lishment, the  United  Presbyterian,  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian, and  the  Free  Church,— each  representing  an  idea, 
as  they  each  contributed  largely  to  mould  the  Scottish 
mind,  would  have  been  productive  of  the  happiest  results. 
And  in  prayerfully  carrying  out  what  was  practicable  in  the 
meantime,  they  might,  ere  long,  have  found  themselves 
riper  and  more  prepared  for  some  further  steps,  than  by  all 
the  ingenious  adjustment  and  compromise,  by  which  men's 
minds  have  been  misled.  The  course  of  negotiation  has 
got  into  a  false  position  in  regard  to  the  Historic  Church 
of  Scotland.  Whether  it  will  be  delivered  from  the 
groove  into  which  it  has  been  brought  is  doubtful ;  but  the 
only  hope  is,  by  coming  to  a  pause,  to  allow  time  for  taking 
observations,  to  determine  anew  their  latitude  and  longitude. 

I  regret  that  necessity  is  laid  upon  me  to  oppose  a 
Union,  which,  on  a  right  footing,  would  have  filled  me  with 
delight.  I  am  as  sensible,  as  any  of  my  brethren,  of  the 
inestimable  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  both  by 
the  Secession  Church,  and  by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  former,  by  their  faithful  preaching  of  Marrow- 
doctrine,  as  it  was  called,  raised  a  testimony  for  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  when,  under  the  noxious  influence 
of  legalism,  the  candle  was  almost  sinking  in  the 
socket,  in  many  districts  occupied  by  the  Established 
Church.  The  latter,  by  their  Owen-like  theology,  long 
combined  the  proclamation  of  the  doctrines  of  grace 
with  a  testimony  for  national  Christianity,  such  as  few 
Churches  ever  raised,  and  certainly  none  so  limited  in  num- 
bers.  It  is  painful  to  say,  that  I  cannot  unite  with  them  in  the 
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Union-Church  about  to  be  constituted,  though  during  all 
my  ministry,  I  have  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
brethren  in  both  Churches.  But  I  cannot  stand  on  Volun- 
tary ground  without  belying  all  my  convictions,  and  stultify- 
ing all  the  antecedents  of  the  Free  Church.  I  cannot  adopt 
Voluntary  sentiments,  or  give  them  chartered  licence  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  without  repudiating,  or,  at  least, 
dropping  from  our  ecclesiastical  testimony,  a  great  biblical 
doctrine — Christ's  dominion  over  nations ;  a  step  which  could 
never  appear  in  any  other  light  to  my  mind  than  as  A 
GREAT  APOSTASY  and  a  HEINOUS  SIN. 


DIVIDING  NATURE  OF  VOLUNTARYISM. 

Had  the  Secession  Church  continued  on  the  Erskines* 
ground,  the  Free  Church,  at  the  Disruption,  would  have 
coalesced  with  it  at  once.  But  as  they  had  receded  into  a 
sectarian  anti-national  view  of  Christianity,  we  could  not 
unite.  And  if  a  larger  Union-Church  shall  be  formed  on 
Voluntary  ground,  the  same  great  mistake  will  only  be  re- 
peated on  a  larger  scale,  and  make  a  gulf  still  more  impass- 
able for  future  generations.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  ere- 
long there  will  be  but  two  parties  in  the  country — one  for 
national  Christianity,  and  the  other  against  it.  And  we 
must  choose  our  ground. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  office-bearers  of  the  Free 
Church  have,  to  any  great  extent,  changed  their  mind.  I 
shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  they  have ;  that  is,  that  men 
have  been  guilty  of  attaching  their  names  to  the  standards, 
and  acknowledged  principles  of  the  Church,  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  a  religious  act,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
then  turning  round,  and  declaring  that  they  do  not  believe 
the  principles  they  have  subscribed.  Our  Voluntary  friends 
taunt  us  with  this  difficulty.  It  is  no  difficulty  of  ours.  It 
is  a  question  of  common  honour,  and  fidelity  to  a  religious 
oath,  on  which  no  high-minded  man  has,  or  can  have,  a 
moment's  doubt.     If  any  office-bearer  has  adopted  Volun- 
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tary  views,  he  has  his  alternative.  He  either  keeps  silence, 
following  no  divisive  courses,  or  he  retires  from  her  pale. 
But  the  Church  cannot  abandon  her  testimony  to  gratify 
the  most  eminent  members  within  her  communion. 


UNION  IMPOSSIBLE, 

I  close  with  two  remarks  in  reference  to  the  further 
steps  that  may  be  taken,  though  I  do  not  know  what  these 
may  be.  My  firm  conviction  is,  that  these  negotiations 
cannot  constitutionally  be  carried  out.  But  if  they  are, 
then  it  can  only  be  by  an  act  of  GREAT  SIN  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  of  ECCLESIASTICAL  OPPRESSION  toward  brethren. 

a.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  let  me  present  it  thus:  we  either 
as  a  Church  hold  the  principles  of  national  Christianity,  or 
we  do  not.  If  we  do,  then  I  would  ask,  can  we  come  to 
any  conventional  arrangement  or  diplomatic  compact, 
whereby  we  shall  sopite  our  testimony  to  them,  and  abro- 
gate all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  action  in  that  direction, 
whatever  occasion  may  arise }  They  are  either  truth  to  us, 
or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  not,  let  men  say  that  they 
have  changed  their  minds,  and  act  out  their  convictions  at 
all  hazards.  If  they  are  truth,  and  we  believe  them,  then  I 
would  ask,  in  the  name  of  truth,  conscience,  and  the  fear  of 
God,  what  are  men  doing,  in  proposing  to  sopite  the  con- 
fessing to  them }  No  reason  has  been  assigned  for  with- 
drawing our  testimony  to  national  Christianity.  We  have 
had  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  us  in  Scotland,  such  as  no 
nation  has  ever  had ;  and  instead  of  proving  unfaithful  to 
it,  because  the  nation  has  not  been  alive  to  its  incumbent 
duty,  and  perhaps  may  not  be  so,  till  it  has  passed  through 
some  such  experience  as  has  befallen  France,  ought  we  not 
all  the  more  to  be  jealous  for  Christ's  crown  rights? 
Neither  our  position  nor  our  principles  change  with  national 
indifference.  What  if  the  nation's  indifference  be  largely 
due  to  the  Church's  unfaithfulness  ?  At  all  events,  are  we 
to  stand  aside,  according  to  a  compact  made  to  that  effect, 
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when  the  nation  proclaims,  'who  is  Lord  over  me?'  It 
will  not  do  to  allege  that  this  is  but  a  non-essential  point, 
on  which  no  man's  salvation  can  be  said  to  depend  ;  for  we 
are  intrusted  with  a  sacred  deposit,  and  dare  not  abandon 
it,  as  we  would  be  found  faithful  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  dubiety  and  hesitation 
perplex  any  mind  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  going  forward 
with  the  negotiations,  that  very  doubt  should  make  them 
pause.   (Rom  xiv.  23.) 

b.  But  the  matter  cannot  be  consummated  without  ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL OPPRESSION  towards  brethren,  who  feel  that  they 
cannot  abandon  a  Scripture  truth,  or  sever  their  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Knox  and  Welsh,  Henderson  and 
Rutherford.  It  cannot  be  consummated,  on  the  present 
footing,  without  ecclesiastical  oppression  and  substantial 
persecution  for  conscience*  sake.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
whether  the  majority  will  carry  out  their  purpose,  in  defiance 
of  the  conscientious  difficulties  which  others  entertain.  The 
intolerance  of  a  preponderating  majority  is  proverbial.  But 
it  will  be  said,  should  not  a  minority  yield  to  the  will  of  a 
majority  ?  Of  course  they  should  in  all  things  lawful.  But 
if  not,  what  then }  The  sectarians,  if  the  matter  shall  be 
driven  to  this  extreme,  are  not  the  men  who  resist  doctrinal 
changes,  but  the  men  who  make  new  terms  of  ecclesiastical 
communion. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  GAINED  ? 

What  men  hope  to  win  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
With  some.  Union  is  a  sentiment ;  with  others,  a  doctrinaire 
theory ;  with  a  third,  a  determined  purpose,  well-nigh  fa- 
natical, to  have  liberty  from  what  they  are  pleased  to 
view  as  old  traditions.  A  fourth  class,  after  changing  their 
position,  say,  that  there  is  no  difference  ;  or,  if  there  be,  that 
it  may  be  left  over  till  the  millennium.  Under  these  pre- 
possessions, they  will  not  allow  their  minds  calmly  to  ponder 
the  Scripture  evidence,  which  is  partly  historical,  partly 
perceptive  (Psa.  ii.  10),  and   partly  prophetical  (Rev.  xi. 
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15).  Some  have  no  higher  ideal  for  their  Unionism  than 
suppressing  supernumerary  congregations,  and  husbanding 
the  Church's  resources.  And,  for  ends  like  these,  will  they 
compliment  away  great  Scripture  truth  ?  Dr  M'Crie  said, 
during  his  day  of  trial :  *  We  are  persuaded  that  if  the 
principles  now  adopted  by  Seceders  had  been  acted  upon 
in  former  times  in  this  countr)',  THE  Reformation  could 
NEVER  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE ;  and  that  Satan  after  having 
found  that  his  former  scheme  of  PERSECUTING  RELIGION 
can  no  longer  succeed,  is  NOW  ENDEAVOURING  TO  PER- 
SUADE MEN  that  civil  government  and  RULERS  HAVE  NO- 
THING TO  DO  WITH  RELIGION  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ ' 
{Life,  p.  128). 

But  can  the  movement  be  stopped  ?  That  is  very  doubt- 
ful. Opinion  deepens,  and  gains  force  and  momentum 
every  day  ;  and  men  come  to  familiarize  their  minds  with 
a  Disruption,  and  with  the  desirableness  of  such  a  termina- 
tion, rather  than  be  baulked  in  carrying  out  the  advan- 
tageous project,  as  they  view  it,  which  they  have  marked 
out  for  themselves.  Every  year,  if  these  negotiations  con- 
tinue to  be  prosecuted,  that  feeling  will  grow  stronger.  We 
may  form  an  opinion,  and  be  compelled  to  bow  to  it ;  or 
raise  spirits  and  not  be  able  to  lay  them ;  and  certainly  all 
this  is  in  process  of  formation,  and  has  already  gone  a  great 
way  to  such  an  issue. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  The  highest  interests  of  the  Church  must  of 
necessity  suffer..  Men's  minds  are  chafed.  Godly  ministers, 
conscientiously  taking  opposite  sides,  already  view  each 
other  with  suspicion.  Happy  would  it  be  if  the  Church, 
liberated  from  these  distracting  disputes,  were  set  free  to 
do  her  proper  work  in  the  land.  By  a  prolongation  of  a 
harassing  internal  warfare,  the  disputants  may  bring  down 
the  frown  of  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  and 
grieve  His  Spirit  from  the  Church. 


NOTE    UPON    SECTION    11. 


The  following  extract  from  Dr  Marshall's  (of  Kirkin- 
tilloch) Letter  to  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  will  illustrate  the 
view  of  the  Headship  maintained  by  Voluntaries  some  years 
ago:— 

*  How  far  the  erection  of  an  Establishment,  by  incorporating 
one  sect  of  religionists  with  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
may  be  deemed  an  invasion  of  conscience  as  well  as  of  the  just 
liberties  of  deserving  citizens,  in  other  respects,  it  seems  not 
difficult  to  determine.  As  to  nations  and  their  rulers  being  placed 
in  a  state  of  subjection  to  Jesus,  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  that  is  a  matter  which  depends  not  on  themselves. 
By  the  appointment  of  His  Father,  Jesus  is  Head  over  all  things 
to  the  Church  His  body.  In  virtue  of  His  having  humbled 
himself,  and  become  obedient  to  death,  the  death  of  the  cross.  He 
is  highly  exalted,  and  a  part  of  His  exaltation  is,  that  all  things 
are  put  under  His  feet,  that,  every  object  in  every  department  ot 
the  universe  is  placed  at  His  disposal,  and  is  rendered  conducive 
in  one  way  or  other,  as  its  nature  may  permit,  or  as  may  to  Him 
seem  meet,  to  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom.  As  to  nations 
in  their  civil  capacity  acknowledging  His  mediatorial 
SUPREMACY,  or  by  their  laws  or  administration  providing  that  His 
religion  be  diffused,  it  does  not  appear  how  that  can  be  done, 
without  encroaching  far  on  the  rights  of  private  judg- 
ment, unless  all  the  individuals  composing  the  nation  were  of  one 
mind  and  one  profession — a  state  of  things  which  never  yet  existed, 
and  which,  we  may  venture  to  say,  never  will  exist.  Besides,  such 
a  plan  necessarily  blends  the  religious  profession  of  a  country  with 
its  civil  government,  so  that  there  can  be  no  change  in  the 
govemment  without  a  change  in  the  religion.' 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Scots  Worthies  has  long  been  a  familiar  volume  in  Scottish 
homes;  and,  recording  as  it  does  the  lives  of  some  of  those  who 
laboured,  amidst  persecution  and  trial,  to  uphold  the  purity  and 
independence  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  amidst  the  repeated 
attempts  of  Popery  ind  Prelacy  to  overthrow  it  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  is  a  valuable  memorial  of  the  principles 
for  which  our  fathers  contended. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  no  good  popular  edition  of  the 
Work,  and  the  Publishers  trust  to  supply  this  want  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  present  handsome  and  finely  illustrated  edition;  a 
specimen  of  which  will  be  found  on  the  next  page. 
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Patrick  Hamilton. 

[ATRICK  HAMILTON  was  bom  about  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1503,  and  was  nephew  to  ihe  Earl  of 
Arran  by  his  father,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Albany  by 
his  mother  ^  he  was  also  related  to  King  Jamee  V- 
of  Scotland,  He  was  early  educated  with  a  design 
for  future  high  prefeiment,  and  had  the  abbacy  of 
Feme,  in  Ross-shire,  given  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  his  studies,  which  he  did  with  great  as- 
siduity* 
In  order  to  complete  this  laudable  design,  he  resolved  to  travel 
into  Germany-  The  fame  of  the  university  of  Wittenberg  was 
then  very  great,  and  drew  many  to  it  from  distant  places,  among 
whom  our  Hamilton  was  one.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced 
public  disputations  upon  faith  and  works,  and  such  theological 
questions,  into  the  university  of  Marpurg,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Francis  Lambert,  by  whose  conversation  he  profited  not  a  little* 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  these  eminent  reformers,  Martin 
Luther  and  Philip  Melancthon,  besides  other  learned  men  of  their 
society.  By  these  distinguished  masters  he  was  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  which  he  had  little  opportunity  to 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
MCOURAGED  by  the  success  which  has  attended  the  production  of 
e  Scots  Worthies,  in  its  new  and  beautiful  form,  the  Publishers  beg 

announce,  as  its  appropriate  sequel,  the  re-publication  of  a  work 
[ually  familiar  in  Scottish  Homes — the  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses." 

This  volume  is  of  deep  historical    interest,  having  been  issued 

17 14,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Covenanting  Societies,  as  a 
stimony,  in  the  martyrs*  own  words,  to  the  truth  of  the  principles 
>held  by  the  persecuted  Church  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  reprinted 
ain  and  again ;  but  the  earlier  editions  only  are  to  be  depended 
►on  for  correctness,  and  these  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

The  Editor  is  fully  competent  to  the  task,  having  made  the 
bject  his  study  for  years,  and  his  Explanatory  Notes  will  be 
rticularly  valuable  to  the  modem  reader. 
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And  let  not  this  discourage  you  or  lay  you  by,  tliat  the  work  is 
great,  and  the  time  short,  though  this  indeed  should  mind  you  of 
your  sinful  neglect,  that  were  not  better  provided  for  such  a  short 
and  peremptory  summonsj  which  you  should  always  have  expected. 
It  also  shows  the  greatness  of  the  sin  of  these  enemies,  who  not  only 
take  away  unjustly  your  bodily  life,  but  also  shorten  your  time  of 
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EASTER. 


The  present  mode  of  determining  on  what  day  in 
each  year  Easter  Sunday  shall  fall,  and  thus  arranging 
the  annual  calendar,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all 
who  are  conversant  with  the  subject  to  be  both  anti- 
quated and  cumbersome.  And,  though  perfectly 
understood  in  all  its  intricacy  by  a  sufficiently  learned 
mathematician,  yet  to  the  mass  of  individuals,  not  ex- 
cluding the  clergy  themselves,  it  is  utterly  mysterious 
and  unapproachable.  Besides,  with  all  its  difficulty, 
this  mode,  even  for  its  special  object,  is  not  by  any 
means  satisfactory,  as  it  requires  periodical  alteration 
and  correction,  entails  very  considerable  trouble  and 
expense,  and  can  never  be  improved.  And,  further, 
the  great  width  of  the  Paschal  Limits,  resulting  from 
the  present  method  of  fixing  them,  and  the  consequent 
fluctuation  in  the  yearly  recurrence  of  Easter,  cause 
great  and  varied  inconvenience,  felt  more  or  less  by 
all  classes,  as  will  be  set  forth  more  fully  below.  And, 
after  all,  this  method,  which  is  quite  useless  for  any 
other  purpose  than  for  settling  the  ecclesiastical  sea* 
sons,  is  quite  unnecessary  for  that  purpose,  because  a 
most  simple  rule,  which  will,  with  ease  to  every  one, 
determine  Easter  Sunday  for  ever  without  further 
alteration,  may  at  once  be  substituted  for  the  present 
very  clumsy  and  difficult  process;  and  this  change 
may  be  effected  without  derangement  of  any  kind 
worth  noticing,  and,  indeed,  without  any  d\i&e^]^l^  i^\> 
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all,  except^  what  may  arise  £ix)m  the  prejudice  of  those 
in  whom  custom  has  engendered  a  bigoted  regard  for 
what  ought  to  be,  and  else  woiUd  soon  become,  obso- 
lete. In  order  to  eflPect  this  change  we  must  give  up 
the  moon  as  our  guide,  which,  however  suited,  with 
her  borrowed  light,  to  be  connected  with  the  type 
under  the  Law,  is  not  so  well  suited  to  determine  with 
precision  and  ease  any  annually  recurring  epoch  of 
ours;  and  then  we  must  take  instead  the  sun,  which 
among  civilised  nations  now  regulates  the  year  in 
every  instance  save  only  in  this  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ment. 

Now  this  arrangement  has  in  reality  nothing  to 
commend  it  but  its  early  antiquity,  which,  valuable 
as  it  is  in  matters  of  then-settled  doctrine,  savours 
only  of  the  ignorance  of  the  age  in  matters  of  time- 
calculation,  and,  in  feet,  until  corrected  in  later  ages, 
this  very  arrangement  was  replete  with  error  and 
confusion.  The  one  point  respecting  this  question 
settled  for  the  Christian  Church  by  the  first  (Ecu- 
menical Council  was  this — ^that  the  festival  of  Easter 
should  always  be  celebrated  on  a  Sunday;  and  this  is 
a  great  thing  settled  once  for  all,  and  never  to  be  un- 
settled. But  the  rule  *  laid  down  about  that  time, 
and  still  used  for  determining  what  Sunday  in  the 


^  The  substance  of  this  rale,  supposed  to  have  the  authority,  of 
the  Council  of  Nic«a,  is — *  Easter-day  is  always  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  Ml  moon  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  March ;  and  if  the  full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday, 
Easter-day  is  the  Sunday  after.'  This  requires,  as  a  consequence, 
all  the  Tables  for  finding  Easter,  &c ;  and  as  a  further  consequence, 
that  these  tables  themselves  should,  at  indeed  long  intervals,  be 

periodically  corrected  and  adiu^led  V>  >i3[»  N«na.\jiam  oC  tii^  moon's 

motion. 
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year  that  Sunday  should  be,  ingenious  and  wise  as  it 
was  according  to  the  then  state  of  science,  and  pro- 
bably intended  to  embody  collateral  subjects,  then  of 
great  importance,  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  for 
any  length  of  time  produced  uniformity  of  practice 
throughout  Christendom. 

Should  it  now  be  feared,  because  the  change  above 
spoken  of  is  at  variance  with  the  method  used  by  the 
ancient  Jews  to  fix  the  time  of  their  Passover,  that 
therefore  it  would  tend  to  sever  the  link  which 
unites  the  typical  to  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  it 
may  be  answered — 1.  That  the  present  method  is  not 
that  of  the  ancient  Jews,  however  it  may  seem  a 
forced  approximation  to  it.  2.  That  it  is  rather  a 
superstitious  sentiment  than  a  sound  principle,  rather 
in  accordance  with  the  old  bondage  than  with  the 
new  fireedom,  to  fasten  on  Christians  any  unnecessary 
burden  from  the  Jewish  ritual.  3.  That  God  has 
not  so  commanded  us^  and  that  He  requires  no  human 
sand-ropes  to  maintain  unbroken  the  continuity  of 
His  work  or  counsel. 

Again,  should  it  be  feared,  as  once  it  was,  that,  if 
Easter  was  not  made  to  &11  near  a  full  moon,  the 
*  darkness  which  covered  all  the  land'  might  be 
asserted  by  unbelievers  to  have  been  only  the  result 
of  an  ordinary  eclipse,  it  may  be  answered  — 
1.  That  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  occurrence  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  its  having  taken  place  under 
the  old  dispensation,  and  therefore  under  the  calcu- 
lation of  His  enemies,  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of 
the  full  moon  in  the  particular  month  in  which  the 
occurrence  actually  did  take  place.  2.  That  surely 
the  &ct  must  now  be  established  by  \,%00  ^«a\.«%  w^ 
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firmly  as  it  could  be  by  any  number  more.  3.  That 
Gkxi  has  not  so  commanded  us^  and  requires  not  at 
bur  hands  any  such  poor  devices  to  support  any 
miracle  of  His. 

And  now,  to  revert  to  the  inconvenience  above 
referred  to : — i.  It  is  seen  in  the  construction  qf  the 
annual  Calendar  itself,  in  any  attempt  to  use  the 
Tables  for  finding  Easter,  and  in  the  complications  of 
the  Church  services.  An  escape  from  this  incon- 
venience is  indeed  usually  found  by  those  chiefly 
interested,  not  in  understanding  for  themselves  so 
much  as  in  relying  on  the  accuracy  of  those  who 
prepare  and  publish  the  almanac,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  so  much  felt.  It  may  here  be  noticed,  however, 
that,  considering  the  number  of  prayer-books  printed, 
a  vast  saving  of  time  and  money  would  in  the  aggre- 
gate be  effected  by  the  total  abolition  of  the  Tables 
for  finding  Easter,  Golden  Numbers  and  the  Epact, 
and  also*  in  the  compilation  of  the  various  ordinary 
almanacs. 

II.  This  inconvenience  is  much  more  strikingly 
seen  and  much  more  felt  in  all  places  of  higher 
education  connected  with  the  Church,  but  especially 
in  the  great  public  schools,  and  at  the  chief  univer- 
sities ;  and  this  is  an  inconvenience  that  can  only  be 
avoided  by  practically  ignoring  Eastertide,  and  thus 
producing  alienation  where  the  closest  adherence  is 
most  to  be  desired.  So  much  is  this  inconvenience 
felt,  that,  in  some  large  public  schools,  it  is  actually 
now  the  practice  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Spring  vaca- 
tion at  some  time  independent  of  Easter,  and  to 
work  on  through  Eastertide,  should  it  happen  not  to 
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coincide  with  the  time  which  convenience  and  duty 
to  the  boys  seem  to  require.  And,  even  then,  not  to 
mention  other  and  higher  motives,  the  fisujt  that 
£aster-time  is  broken  by  legal  holidays  causes 
great  confusion  and  annoyance — all  to  be  assigned  to 
this  arrangement  of  the  Church.  There  is  something 
analogous  to  this  also  in  the  Easter  term  in  our 
Courts  of  Law.  Though  most  of  our  schools  and  our 
universities  still,  as  of  old,  keep  to  Easter,  the  alter- 
native example  is,  nevertheless,  peculiarly  catching  in 
these  times ;  and  when  the  universities  are  '  opened,' 
who  can  say  how  soon  they  may  be  compelled  to 
follow  it  ?  Do  not  common  prudence  and  common 
charity  say,  *  Remedy  this  state  of  things,  if  you  can, 
as  soon  as  possible '  ? 

in.  Easter  Monday  is  now  the  people's  holiday,  set 
apart  by  law.  How  great  the  inconvenience  of  its 
falling  either  very  early  or  very  late  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  except  by  those  who  feel  it ;  and  it  is  felt 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  tliis  country,  and 
cannot  be  anyhow  avoided  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment. How  graceful  an  act  in  the  great  and  the 
good,  and  how  wise  would  it  be  to  provide  for  the 
best  and  easiest  enjoyment  of  this  day  of  recreation, 
by  removing  it,  on  the  one  hand,  from  inclement 
weather  when  it  may  come  so  early;  and,  on  the 
other,  from  hope  deferred  when  it  may  come  so  late.* 
Nay,  more,  how  in  accordance  with,  how  obligatory 
from  Christian  charity.  *  The  Sabbath,'  says  Our 
Lord,  ^  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath.'     Does  not  this  precept  teach  that,  where 

*  The  limitB  are  March  2drd  and  April  26th. 
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no  sacrifice  of  doctrine  or  discipline  is  involved, 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  should  be  adapted  to  the 
convenience  and  interests  of  those  who  form  the 
Church,  and  not  allowed  to  be  a  burden,  an  unneces- 
sary burden  to  them? 

The  rule  now  proposed  to  be  adopted  is  this: — 
When  the  9th  day  of  April  is  a  Sunday,  that  Sunday 
shall  be  Easter  Sunday ;  when  the  9th  day  of  April 
is  not  a  Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  after  the  9tli  day 
of  April  shall  be  Easter  Sunday. 

The  reason  why  April  9th  is  fixed  upon  is,  not 
merely  because  some  day  near  the  middle  of  April 
is  most  convenient-,  but  because  it  is  very  generally 
held,  and  that  on  sufficiently  good  grounds,  that  the 
7th  day  of  April  is  the  very  day  on  which  our  Blessed 
Lord's  crucifixion  took  place,  and  therefore  the  real 
Easter-day  is  chosen  as  the  termmics  a  quo  of  the 
new  Paschal  Limits;  and  as  Easter-day  is  a  Sunday, 
it  follows  that  the  terminus  ad  quern  will  be  the  15th 
day  of  April.  Short  as  this  time  is,  it  includes  the 
14th  day  of  the  month  (Nisan),  a  day  for  which  the 
Quartodeciman  controversy  shows  that  there  has 
been,  and  therefore  that  there  probably  is  still,  felt 
some  considerable  regard ;  and  the  inclusion  of  which 
will  fully  satisfy  the  not  unnatural  desire  to  continue 
in  some  sort  a  connection  between  Easter-day  and  the 
day  of  the  Passover.  Of  course  the  other  moveable 
feasts  would  depend  upon  Easter  Sunday  just  so  far 
as  they  do  now.  The  above  rule  is  simple  enough 
for  the  weakest  comprehension ;  it  would  practically 
do  away  with  all  the  inconveniences  above  enume- 
jnated;  it  would  necessitate  no  re-arrangeraents,  for  it 
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would  cause  no  derangements  worth  considering, 
as  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  all  the  days  on 
which  by  the  new  rule  Easter  Sunday  could  £bMj 
are  already  included  in  the  present  Paschal  Limits, 
and  so  are  already  provided  for.  In  regard  to  other 
branches  of  the  Church  Catholic  it  is  no  doubt  ex* 
tremely  to  be  desired  that  all  branches  should 
cordially  unite  with  us  in  making  this  change,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary.  If  we  think 
the  change  desirable  for  ourselves,  and  any  of  them 
should  unfortunately  think  otherwise,  and  therefore 
refuse  to  combine  with  us  in  conferring  so  great  a 
benefit  on  the  Church  at  large,  we  can  act  for  our* 
selves,  according  to  our  34th  Article,*  and  leave 
them  to  follow  our  lead  when  they  see  the  advan* 
tage  and  simplicity  belonging  to  our  rule.  It  is, 
however,  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  most,  if  not  all. 
Christian  Churches  will,  when  duly  requested,  lend 
their  aid  in  furtherance  of  so  good  and  so  common 
an  object,  especially  as  it  requires  no  sacrifice  of  any 
peculiar  doctrine  or  of  any  exclusive  practice. 

The  occasion  would  also  afford  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  inviting  those  Christian  nations  which  still 
use  the  '  Old  Style'  to  take  to  the  'New  Style,'  and 
at  the  same  time  to  adopt  our  new  rule  for  Easter. 

If  this  should  be  accomplished,  then,  for  the  first 
time  since  schism  arose,  there  would  be  one  point  on 
which  all  the  Churches  would  be  in  unity,  and  that 

*  '  Every  particular  or  National  Charch  hath  anihority  to  ordain, 
change,  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church  ordained 
only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying.* 
See  also  several  passages  in  the  Pre&ce  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 
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point  one  of  no  mean  importance,  viz.,  the  observation 
of  the  day  on  which  the  great  fact  of  Christianity  is 
borne  witness  to  by  its  professors,  the  fact  which  is 
the  foundation  of  every  Christian  man's  hopes,  and 
the  essential  result  of  the  whole  Christian  faith  to 
all  believers — Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.  If  the 
sentiment  of  congruity  between  matter  and  spirit  is 
to  have  any  weight,  it  would  seem  far  more  fitting 
that  the  great  Sunday  on  which  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness arose  should  be  associated  with  that  heavenly 
body  which  the  Almighty  Agent  of  Creation  made 
the  real  regulator  of  our  material  system,  as  He  is 
Himself  the  real  Regulator  of  our  spiritual  system, 
the  sun  material  and  the  Sun  Spiritual,  each  in  his 
respective  sphere,  being  the  true  light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  in  these  few  observations 
any  full  treatment  of  the  subject  has  been  attempted ; 
but  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  more  the  ques- 
tion is  considered  and  discussed,  the  more  desirable 
will  the  proposed  change  appear.  Nor  is  it  necessary, 
or  perhaps  even  fair,  to  drag  forth  the  historical 
details  connected  with  it.  Such  a  course  would  only 
be  showing  men,  whom,  for  many  reasons,  we  are 
bound  most  highly  to  esteem,  fiercely  disputing  about 
matters  we  now  know  to  be  indifferent,  perplexing 
themselves  and  others  in  a  maze  of  superstitious 
regard  for  what  was  in  reality  gone  by  for  ever,  and 
in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  helplessly  groping  to 
ascertain  what  our  greater  knowledge  of  astronomy 
has  rendered  perfectly  clear  to  us. 

When,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  true  Paschal 
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Lamb  was  once  for  all  sacrificed,  the  Old  Dispensation 
came  to  an  end,  the  last  real  Jewish  Passover  had  been 
held ;  any  further  celebration  of  it  was  meaningless, 
and  in  its  place  was  substituted,  in  remembrance  of 
Him,  that  feast  which  is  dependent  neither  on  day  or 
year,  nor  on  place  or  nation.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  commemorate  the  great  &ct  of  the  Resurrection 
for  ever  afterwards  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
time  of  the  year  as  that  in  which  the  miraculous 
event  occurred.  Now  this  was  the  practical  aim  of 
the  ancient  Christians  in  their  rule  for  determining 
Easter  Sunday.  They  conceived  that,  under  the 
circumstances  of  their  time,  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
way  to  secure  their  end,  was  to  adhere  in  some 
degree  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  fixing  the  time  of  their 
Passover.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  even 
they  thought  there  was  any  prospective  spiritual 
connection  between  the  Passover  and  Easter.  More- 
over, if  any  of  them  did  so  think,  we  know  that  the 
opinion  was  only  a  remnant  of  that  Judaistic  super- 
stition which  often  before  and  often  since  has  led 
very  good  men  astray.  They  did  what  it  was  their 
duty  as  the  Church  to  do,  viz.,  to  settle  disputes  in 
the  Christian  community  according  to  the  light  and 
power  bestowed  upon  them.  They  were  not  infallible ; 
and  how  they  succeeded  in  determining  when  Easter 
Sunday  should  be,  is  seen  in  a  rule  which  allows  that 
day  to  range  over  a  space  of  five  weeks,  and  where 
the  very  conditions  for  calculating  even  then  require 
to  be  periodically  changed. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  and  common  sense, 
there  really  is  no  room  for  arguing  between  the  rule 
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in  use  and  the  rule  proposed.  As  a  matter  of  reli« 
gion,  no  part  of  any  true  connection  between  tlie 
type  and  the  reality  will  be  done  away  by  the  change; 
not  a  tittle  of  doctrine,  whether  it  be  from  the  Law 
or  from  the  Gospel,  will  be  struck  off ;  not  a  single 
illustration,  inference,  lesson,  or  exhortation  from 
Jewish  history  will  be  weakened  or  impaired  ;  not 
a  single  line  of  order  or  discipline  will  be  bent  either 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  Whatever  is  truth 
will  stand  out  as  perfect  and  as  clear  as  before,  and 
will  probably  meet  with  a  more  ready  acceptance :  a 
dead  relic  of  Judaism,  which  somewhat  defaces  the 
beauty  of  the  Church,  will  be  removed,  and  her  voice, 
which,  as  she  tells  out  the  wondrous  round  of  her 
seasons,  is  now  anachronous  and  unintelligible,  will  be 
rendered  harmonious  and  articulate. 

No  fear  need  be  entertained  lest  the  discussion  of 
this  change  should  cause  a  revival  of  the  old  Paschal 
controversy:  we  do  not  manage  matters  now  quite 
as  they  did  then;  and,  besides,  we  have  the  requisite 
knowledge,  and  can  look  at  the  question  calmly,  if  not 
without  prejudice,  and  we  have  no  rivalry  and  no 
interest  but  for  the  common  good.  It  is  true  that 
superstition  ever  has  its  votaries ;  but  Diana  has,  in 
this  case,  no  silver  shrine-makers  whose  craft  is  in 
danger.  The  impediment  to  be  removed  is  rather 
that  inert  acquiescence  in  long-established  usage, 
which,  with  a  dream-like  assurance  of  its  being  right, 
is  apt,  especially  in  things  ecclesiastical,  to  creep  over 
society  and  to  bind  it  as  with  a  spell,  till  some  rude 
shock  awakens  the  dreamer  and  dispels  the  illusion. 

To  those  who,  being  themselves  not  affected  and 
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able  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  will  with  their  time 
and  money,  from  sloth  or  apathy  think  it  hard  to 
be  disturbed  by  such  questions  of  general  interest, 
harsher  terms  may  come  to  be  applied  than  pity 
and  regret,  and  harder  measure  to  be  meted  than 
security  and  comfort.  To  pass  by  these,  the  obvious 
objection  of  very  many  will  be,  that  it  is  too  late  in 
the  day  to  introduce  such  a  change.  What!  change 
anything  about  Easter,  which  has  been  settled  for 
centuries  and  centuries !  Or,  as  it  may  more  soberly 
and  blandly  be  expressed,  there  are  some  settlements 
which  must  be  considered  final,  and  this  respecting 
Easter  is  such  a  one  ;  it  is  vain  to  think  of  altering  it. 
But  it  may  be  said  that,  all  things  considered,  it  is 
not  so  late  as  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  ;  that,  not- 
withstanding any  crude  theories  to  the  contrary,  the 
centuries  yet  to  come  may  be  many  more  than  those 
already  gone  ;  that  this  method  of  treating  it  is 
simply  begging  the  whole  question;  that  such  a  prin- 
ciple means  perpetuating  for  ever  any  mistake  that 
has  once  been  made  and  long  persisted  in — a  principle 
accepted,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  no  Church,  certainly 
not  by  our  own;  that  the  real  points  to  be  deter- 
mined are  whether  the  change  is  desirable,  whether 
there  is  any  sufficient  authority  to  make  it,  and 
whether  there  is  any  such  very  great  difficulty  in 
making  it.  To  all  which  may  be  added  the  reflectian 
that  it  is  never  too  late  to  improve  where  we  can 
— ^never  too  late  to  do  good. 

A  somewhat  perhaps  less  general  objection  will  be 
that  the  proposal  is  a  daring  innovation,  bearing 
about  it  marks  of  irreverence  and  disloyalty  tcwMd^ 
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religion  and  the  Church.  Now  let  it  be  remembered 
that  there  is  no  Scriptural  authority  whatever  for  this 
mode  of  determining  Easter-day ;  that  it  rests  wholly 
and  solely  on  man's  authority ;  that  no  particle  of 
doctrine,  order,  or  discipline  is  displaced  by  the 
change ;  that  great  inconvenience  is  being  caused  by 
the  present  rule,  which  would  be  obviated  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  rule ;  that  the  Church  now  has 
the  same  authority  that  it  ever  had,  and  that  it  is 
precisely  the  province  of  the  Church  to  correct  and 
amend  whatever  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  or  defec- 
tive,*  Let  not  the  question  be  summarily  dismissed ; 
let  the  mind  dwell  upon  it  and  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  first  impulse,  and  then  the  difficulty  will  soon 
begin  to  subside ;  what  seemed  a  mountain  will  be- 
come a  molehill ;  what  appeared  doubtful  in  loyalty 
and  reverence  will  assume  a  dififerent  aspect.  The 
change  will  in  its  way  conduce  to  the  objects  for  which 
the  Church  was  instituted  and  is  maintained — the 
wel&i'e  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God. 

Some  of  the  great  first  Council  were  eminently  wise 
and  good.  Which  of  them  with  our  knowledge  and  in 
our  times  would  have  hesitated  between  the  one  rule 
and  the  other  ?  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  change 
would  do  some  good  to  almost  every  one  among  us, 
and  therefore  great,  very  great  good  altogether.  Let 
it  be  shown,  if  possible,  to  whom  and  in  what  respect 
it  would  do  harm.  The  present  rule  is  comparatively 
dead  and  useless  and  is  highly  inconvenient,  and  it  is 
therefore  time  to  alter  it.     There  is  no  other  difficulty 

*  See  tiie  fixst  ^axt  of  Art.  xxxiy. 
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than  assenting  to  the  change,  and  that  change  ought 
to  be  the  work  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  In 
this  country,  supposing  the  clergy  agree  to  make  it, 
what  becomes  of  the  difficulty  ?  Can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  the  laity,  rulers  and  ruled,  would  abet — 
ay?  applaud — such  a  proof  of  judgment,  wisdom,  and 
care  ?  They  would  welcome  as  a  boon  conferred  on 
them  a  good  they  would  themselves  gladly  help  to 
secure.  If  this  country  adopt  the  change,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  its  probable  course  and  triumph 
elsewhere.  Should  our  clergy,  from  any  imaginary 
conservatism,  oppose  the  change,  is  it  without  the 
range  of  possibility  that  the  laity  should  in  this 
instance  choose  for  themselves?  Now,  when  the 
masses  have  a  most  powerful  influence  on  legislation, 
is  it  not  likely  that  they  may  wish  to  take  that  rule 
which,  while  it  interferes  with  no  truth  or  dogma  of 
religion,  is  far  more  convenient  and  useful  ? 

In  fine,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  really  valid 
reason  why  any  obstruction  should  be  offiered  to  the 
proposed  change,  and  that  there  is  very  strong  reason 
why  every  one  should  assist  to  the  utmost  in  pro- 
moting so  manifest,  so  practical,  and  so  beneficent  a 
reform. 
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PREFACE. 


may  be  needful  to  state  that  the  substance  of 
this  pamphlet  was  delivered  by  the  Author  at 
the  Athenaeum,  Bury,  Lancashire,  on  the  23rd 
June,  1869,  and  has  been  published,  after  much  consideration, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  many  who  have  felt  the  subject 
to  be  of  great  importance. 

The  Author  trusts  it  may  not  merely  he  sold,  but  that 
it  may  be  helpful  to  the  establishment  of  the  truth  in  many 
minds,  and  to  the  expulsion   of  error. 

Sunday  Schools  and  public  bodies  may  be  supplied  on 
special  terms  by  addressing    the    Author,   Buiy,   Lancashire. 

October   nth,   1869. 
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The  Punishment  of  the  Wicked, 


|H£R£  is  a  very  solemn  word  left  us  in  the  Divine  record 
of  God*s  will ;  one  which  we  should  place  before  oureye^ 
specially  on  occasions  such  as  the  present  one,  when  it  is 
our  object  to  search  out  and  to  uphold  the  truth — thb 
TRUTH  OF  God — and  to  expose  error.  It  is  this — "  I  testify  unto  every 
man  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  if  any  mao 
shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues 
that  are  written  in  this  book ;  and  if  any  man  shall  take  away 
from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away 
his  part  out  of  the  Book  of  Life,  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from 
the  things  which  are  written  in  this  book,"  Rev.  xxii.  i8,  19. 
Let  us,  therefore,  enter  upon  this  subject  in  a  right  spirit;  in  such  a 
spirit  that,  while  we  shall,  as  we  have  said,  search  for  and 
defend  the  truth,  and  may  be  obliged  to  condemn  error  in  strong 
and  unmistakeable  language,  we  shall  unquestionably  do  this  with- 
out personal  bitterness  or  ill-feeling,  or,  indeed,  evidencing  any 
unnecessary  condemnation  of  those  who  may  have  fallen  into 
error.  But,  nevertheless,  let  me  here  say,  that  to  pervert  the 
truth,  to  mislead  by  false  teaching  the  souls  of  men,  is,  of  all 
things,  perhaps,  a  source  of  evil  fraught  with  the  most  serious 
consequences  both  as  to  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come, 
consequences  far  too  terrible  to  contemplate  with  quietude.  And 
here  is  the  basis  of  our  action  ;  hence  arises  the  absolute  neces^ 
sity,  in  our  conscious  responsibility  to  God,  of  our  taking  a  stand 
for  the  defence  of  truth,  in  this  public  denouncement  of  the  errors 
we  have  to  deal  with — errors  so  palpable,  so  pernicious,  that 
though  I  shrink  somewhat  from  issuing  my  thoughts  by  the 
press,  I  dare  not  allow  them  to  pass  unnoticed. 

I  would  have  been  glad  if  this  duty  had  fallen  into  other  hands—; 
into  the  hands  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  but  I  have  found  upon  inquiry,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  casual  opposition  from  time  to  time,  the  propounders 
of  these  false  principles  have  been  left  to  the  vantage-ground  of 
their  6wn  undisputed  declarations.  It  was  when  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  <*  There  are  no  eternal  torments  for  the  wicked  if  they 
die  in  their  sins,"  was  put  into  my  hands,  that  my  spirit  was  irre^ 
sistibly  moved  to  a  resolution  that,  though  I  should  be  unaided 
by  others,  I  .would,  relying  upon  Divine  help,  raise  a  voice  of  con-t 
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demnation  and  warning  against  such  openly-avowed  principles  as 
a  witness  for  God.  Hence  it  is  I  enter  my  protest,  and  I  trust 
that  while  I  shall  dispassionately  examine  the  subject,  and  weigh 
the  author's  statements  in  the  balances  of  the  Woiod  of  God,  you 
will  tmtiently  Msten  to,  thouglitfuUy  receive,  and  judge  of  wiiat  I 
say. 

It  may  be  right,  and  even  requisite,  I  should  state  in  the  outset 
that  though  in  this  pamphlet  I  do  not  give  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion, yet  I  say  I  shall  have  no  objection  whatever,  under  proper 
amuigements,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  on  the  subject  at  «ny 
time,  whether  such  be  placed  before  me  orally,  by  publicatioii,  or 
by  letter. 

In  a  handbill  issued  by  the  same  author,  I  find  the  following : — 
^  God  destroyeih  the  righteous  with  the  wcked.  All  go  to  ome 
place.  The  righteous  ol  the  first  resurrection,  the  wicked  at  the 
IhuU  resurrection"  Again,  "everlasting  "  and  "/or  ever  "  are  "  set 
times  of  the  Almighty ,  and  have  an  end,**  In  another  handbill  I 
read  as  follows  .- — **  It  is  blasphemy  to  preach  or  teach  that  the 
wicked  shall  be  etemaUy  punished." 

I  shall  first  deal  wkh  these  assertions,  and  I  begin  by  most 
emphatically  denouncing  them  to  be  false.  In  reflecting  upon 
them  I  shidl  take  them'  in  consecutive  order.  First,  he  says 
then,  ■<  God  *  dbstroybth  *  the  righteous  with  the  wicked.  All 
go  to  one  place.  The  righteous  at  the  first  resurrection,  and  the 
wicked  at  the  final  resurrection.**  Were  it  not  for  the  latter 
clauses  of  this  passage,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  ambiguity 
surrounding  his  expression  ;  but  by  the  terms  employed  in  defin- 
ing the  period  of  the  destruction  spoken  of,  we  are  not  left  to  sur- 
mises in  reference  to  what  is  meant  by  *<  destroying  **  the  righteous 
with  the  wicked.  It  is  not  death — ^the  death  of  the  body— which 
is  here  referred  to,  because,  in  the  resurrection  all  are  declared 
TO  GO  to  one  place.  The  very  going  argues  life :  the  resurrec- 
tion argues  deliverance  from  death  as  to  the  body.  I  admit  the 
resurrection  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Death  and  hell 
(the  grave)  shall  give  up  their  dead,  and,  as  stated  in  Rev.  xx. 
II — 15,  "  they  shall  stand  before  God."  But  for  what  purpose  ? 
Read  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  '*  The  dead  were  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  Book,  according  to 
their  works.*'  These,  then,  small  and  great,  shall  "awake,"  as 
the  Spirit  by  Daniel  hath  said,  chap.  xii.  a,  in  order  to  be  judged. 
Does  the  utterer  mean,  then,  to  intimate  that  God*s  destroying  is 
the  condemnation  of  the  soul  in  judgment  ?  Certainly  he  does 
not,  because  he  asserts  that  **  all  go  to  one  place."  All  who?— the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  ?  Nay,  more,  **this  destruction  is  to  be 
experienced  by  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  t "  The  Holy  Ghost, 
m  Rev.  XX.  15^  he  would  say,  is  not  correct,  dien,  when  He 
declares,  "  Wnosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  Book  of  Life 
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was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire;*'  nor,  indeed,  if  the  statement 
given  from  the  hand-bill  above  quoted  be  true,  can  the  utterance 
of  the  same  Spirit  1>e  correct  wherein  it  is  said  in  the  same  book, 
dbap.  zxii.  s»  4»  5»  speaking  of  the  *<  City  of  God/'  «  The  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it,  and  His  servants  shall  serve 
Him  ;  and  they  shall  see  His  face,  and  His  name  shall  be  in  their 
foreheads ;  and  there  shall  be  no  night  there,  and  they  need  no 
candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun,  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light, 
and  they  shall  reign /or  ever  and  ever.''  Neither,  then,  coald 
Daniel  have  spoken  by  the  Spirit  of  God  on  this  subject,  for  he 
declares  that  in  this  <* awaking**  of  the  resurrection,  Dan.  xii.  2,  a, 
'<  eveiy  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the  Book  shall  be  de- 
livered,'' and  while  some  shall  awake  to  *'  everlasting  life,**  some 
shall  awake  to  **  everlasting  contempt.**  Mark,  the  condition  of 
baik  is  everiasting ! 

Now,  then,  we  assert  that  God  does  not  destroy  the  righteous, 
either  in  death  or  in  the  resurrection,  for  they  **live  for  ever** — 
they  *^  reign  for  ever.**  Death,  it  is  true,  hath, /or  a  season,  do- 
minion over  the  body,  but  over  the  body  only;  but  in  the  resurrec- 
tion the  body  also  shall  rise  again,  and,  united'  with  the  spirit, 
shall,  as  we  have  said,  ''live  for  ever.**  Neither  can  God  there- 
fore destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked,  for  they  shall  *' shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever,'*  Dan.  xii.  3.  This  utterer  of  falsehood  teaches  that  theae, 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  *'  all  go  to  one  place.**  The  Bible 
teaches  that  the  former,  according  to  Chri8t*s  prayer,  John  xvii., 
shall  be  with  Him  where  He  is, — shall  go  into  ''life  eternal,**  while 
the  wicked  shall  go  into  ''everlasting  punishment,*'  Matt.  xxv.  46. 

Besides,  this  traducer  of  God*s  glory  himself  fixes  a  difier- 
•ence  in  the  character  of  those  who  shall  rise  from  the 
grave.  He  defines  them  as  "the  righteous**  and  "the  wicked.'* 
He  nevertheless,  while  he  is  compelled  so  to  define  their  character 
and  position  in  the  sight  of  God,  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
yet  dares  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  God;  yea,  the  very  holiness 
of  God,  as  to  His  judgments  inflicted,  or  pronounced  to  be  inflicted, 
upon  men.  Oh !  how  strikingly  has  God  permitted  the  record  of 
His  holiness — His  holiness  in  the  very  midst  of  judgment — ^to  be 
left  on  record  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah!  He  knew — He  saw  distinctly  the  real  state  of  those 
cities.  So  jealous  was  He  of  His  righteousness,  however,  that  we 
read,  Gen.  xviii.  20,21, "  Because  the  ci^ of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is 
great,  and  because  their  sin  is  very  grievous,  I  will  p;o  down  now, 
and  see  whether  they  have  done  altogether  accordmg  to  the  cry 
of  it,  which  is  come  unto  me,  and  if  not  I  will  know.**  And 
again,  when  Abraham,  in  his  sorrow  for  the  destruction  declared 
against  them,  pleaded  with  God,  "Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the 
righteous  with  the  wicked,"  how  did  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
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bow  to  bis  prayer? — ^that  if  there  should  be  fifty  righteous,  yea,  at 
the  last,  if  even  there  should  be  ten  foun4  there,  God  would 
*' spare"  the  cities.  How  was  His  holiness  justified,  exalted,  in 
that  there  were  not  even  ten  righteous  to  be  found,  and  Abraham 
^*  returned  unto  his  place  '*  fiilly  convinced  that  God  did  not  destroy 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ? 

But  again,  there  is  some  cunning — the  very  cunning  either  of 
the  blindest  ignorance  or  the  cunning  of  the  basest  blasphemy 
of  the  character  of  God — in  the  periods  fixed  for  the  destruction 
this  author  speaks  of,  this  ** going  to  one  place"!  He  says, 
"the  righteous  at  the  first  resurrection — ^the  wicked  at  the  final 
resurrection."  What  does  this  dreamer,  this  trifler  with  holy 
things,  mean  ?  Does  he  mean  that  the  two  resurrections  have 
been  appointed  to  take  place  at  distinctly  various  periods  for  this 
purpose,  because  it  would  be  unfit,  because  it  would  be  unseemly 
for  the  wicked,  "the  fearful  and  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable, 
and  murderers;  and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters, 
and  all  liars,"  who  it  is  declared  in  Rev.  xxi.  8,  shall  have 
their  part  ^n  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone. 
Does  he  mean  to  say  it  would  be  unfit — unseemly,  for  these  to 
rise  from  the  dead  at  the  same  time  with  the  righteous?  If  he 
thus  means,  he  then  admits  the  righteousness  of  God  in  their 
separation  in  the  resurrection,  while  he  challenges  the  holiness  of 
God,  in  His  sending  "all  to  one  place."  Does  he  mean  that  at 
the  first  resurrection  the  period  of  punishment  allotted  to  the 
wicked  will  not  be  completed — ^the  penalty  for  sin  not  paid — the 
suffering  not  exacted;  but  that  at  the  final  resurrection  such 
period  will  be  completed,  and  the  full  infliction  will  then  have 
been  made  ?  Is  it  possible  he  can  mean  that  by  mere  virtue  of 
suffering  the  wicked  will  have  been  sanctified,  made  holy,  fitted 
for  companionship  with  the  "spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect"? 
We  shudder  to  think  that  any  man  pretentious  enough  to  stand 
forward  as  an  exponent  of  Scripture,  pretending  to  be  enlightened 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sent  forth  to  instruct  the  human  family 
in  matters  of  eternal  results,  should,  if  these  be  his  views,  be 
daring  enough  to  avow  principles  so  clearly  without  one  single 
foundation  in  holy  writ  for  an  authority;  for,  could  these  ideas  be 
correct,  then,  indeed,  our  dwelling-place  in  heaven  would  be  the  pur- 
chase, the  fruit,  of  good  works,  not  of  faith.  Such  teaching  agrees 
but  very  little  with  that  found  in  Rom.  iv.  4,  5 — "  Now  to  him  that 
worketh  is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt;  but  to 
him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  Him  that  justifieth  the 
ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness."  Of  this  I  shal? 
have  occasion  more  fully  to  speak  in  my  strictures  upon  the 
pamphlet  issued. 

That  there  shall  be  two  resurrections,  even  yet,  I  admit  cheer- 
fully. The  Word  of  God  is  my  authority,    St.  Paul,  in  i  Cor.  xv.^ 
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beautifully  declares  and  illustrates  this : — He  says,  "  but  every 
man  in  his  own  order" — mark  the  words  ^^ every  man'* — "but 
exery  man  *  in  his  own  order : '  Christ  the  first  fruits ;  afUr^ 
wards,  they  that  are  His  at  His  coming.  Then  cometh  the  end* 
when  He  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  tbo 
Father,**     Mark,  I  say,  the  order: — 

1.  Christ  (this  has  occurred — Christ  tht  first  fruits). 

2.  They  that  are  Christ's  at  His  coming,     (Refer.) 

3.  The  resurrection  at  the  end.     Rev.  xx.  13.     "The  laa 

gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and  death  and 
hell  (margin,  the  grave)  delivered  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  them,  and  they  were  judged  every  man  a#* 
cording  to  their  works" 

The  same  apostle  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Thessalonians,  i  Thess. 
iv.  13 — 17,  speaks  of  the  second  order  of  resurrection,  when  ho 
comk)rts  the  Church  by  the  fact  that  "  they  which  are  alive  and 
remain  **  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  "shall  not  prevent  them  which 
are  asleep,**  for  when  "the  Lord  shall  descend  from  heaven 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trump  of 
God,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first"  he  saya,  "Then 
we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with 
them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  shall  we 
be  ever  with  the  Lord.**  The  teaching  here  is  evidently  that  9t 
this  resurrection  the  "  dead  in  Christ  **  only  will  rise,  and,  joined 
with  them  in  the  air,  the  "  living  in  Christ  **  onh  will  be 
^'changed"  as  in  a  moment.  The  same  is  taught  in  Rev.  xx.  5; 
but  is  there  one  word  either  in  these  passages,  or  in  any  other 
portions  of  t}\p  Scriptures,  to  justify  the  statement  made  by  this 
man?  No  I  At  the  final  resurrection — which  we  have  clearly 
defined  as  to  its  proceedings — ^in  the  same  twentieth  chapter  of 
Revelations,  it  is  evident  that  the  dead  "  shall  stand  before  God 
to  be  judged  out  of  the  things  written  in  the  books,  according  to 
their  works.**  What  are  the  Books?  Are  they  not  the  Books  of 
"their  works**  and  the  "Book  of  Life**?  These  are  "the  Books 
of  the  Judgment,**  and  the  issue  of  ^uch  judgment  is  remarkable. 
Mark  this,  I  beseech  you,  specially:  "Whosoever  was  not  found 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire/* 
Rev.  XX.  15.  Oh!  then,  do  all,  under  this  judgment,  **go  to  cm 
place  *'  ?  Do  we  receive  such  teaching  from  this  Word  of  God? 
Nol  The  distinctive  position  is  seen  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  verses.  Those  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  are  not  C4st 
into  the  lake  of  fire,  while  those  who  are  not  found  written  in  thai 
Book  are  so  cast  there.  I  will  not  refer  here  to  the  nature  of, 
the  fire  spoken  of  as  to  the  wicked — ^it  does  not  belong  tp  the 
subject  in  hand — but  if  I  have  time  at  the  close  I  may  say  »  few 
worda  thereon.    I  will  confine  myself  at  pre^nt  to  the  subject-! 
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matter  of  the  hand-bills  before  ut ;  but,  in  doing  this,  I  shall  for 
the  present  pass  over  the  remarks  of  our  author,  t!kat  **  ever- 
lasting" and  "for  ever,"  are  **  set  times  of  the  Almighty,  aad 
^ve  an  end ;  **  because  in  my  review  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  I 
have  referred,  it  will  be  my  business  to  advert  fully  to  such  asser- 
tions. I  pass  on,  then,  to  another  point.  **  It  is  blasphemy  to  preach 
or  teach  that  the  wicked  shall  be  eternally  punished/'  A  term  is 
used  here  which  from  such  a  source  is  surprising.  In  Mark  iii. 
28,  29,  we  read :  ''  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  all  sins  shall  be  forgiven 
onto  the  sons  of  men,  and  blasphemies,  wherewith  soever  they 
shall  blaspheme,  but  he  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damna- 
tion." In  Matt.  xii.  31,  32,  this  sin  is  more  forcibly  declared 
to  be  a  sin  which  shall  not  be  forgiven,  "neither  in  this  world, 
neither  in  the  world  to  come."  Now,  the  author  of  the  hand- 
bills in  question  says  the  wicked  shall  not  be  punished  eternally. 
He  says  they  shall  go  to  one  place  Mrith  the  righteous !  Do  the 
wicked  go  into  Heaven  unforgiven  ?  Will  the  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  ever  be  forgiven  ?  Are  the  righteous  sent  into 
the  lake  of  fire  (whatever  this  may  be),  with  the  characters 
defined  in  Rev.  xxi.  8,  or  with  the  unforgiven  blasphemer  in 
Matt.  xii.  31,  32? 

But,  what  will  you  say  when  I  point  out  the  fact  of  this  man's 
creed,  such  as  appears  in  another  part  of  these  hand-bills?  He 
sa3rs:  "  Tracts  will  shortly  be  published  with  Scripture  passage 
to  PROVE  that  if  our  bodies  die  and  go  to  corruption,  they  wnx 
NEVER  RISE  AGAIN."  And  yet  this  man  speaks  oi^i  first  and  sl  final 
resurrection.  This  man  believes  that  none  **  will  go  to  Heaven 
before  the  resurrection"  This  man  assures  us  that  God  destroys 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked;  the  righteous  He  destroys  at  the 
first  resurrection,  the  wicked  at  the  final  resurrection.  What 
is  his  faith?  What  is  his  creed?  Wliat  is  the  amount  of  his 
utterance?  Ah !  what  is  blasphemy?  What  is  blasphemy?  Dr. 
S.  Johnson  has  given  the  world  an  explanation.  He  says,  **  It 
is  an  indignity  offered  to  God."  What  is  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost?  An  indignity  offered  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  I 
tremble  while  I  draw  the  conclusion ;  while  I  venture  to  say  that 
he  who  states  ''  it  is  blasphemy  to  preach  or  teach  that  the  wicked 
shall  be  eternally  punished,"  appears  to  me — I  would  speak 
reverently — he  appears  to  me  to  offer  an  indignity  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  words  I  have  quoted  from  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  are  the  words  of  Christ.  Christ  was  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  even  in  His  manhood.  Isa.  Ixi.  i.  He  was  essentially 
God,  the  Second  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  one  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  His  words  were  essentially  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Am  I  wrong,  then,  when  I  say  that  he  who 
&US  asserts,  in  opposition  to  the  words  of  Christ,  offers  an 
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indignity  to  the  Holy  Ghost?  Oh!  man,  man,  who  darest  to 
takfc  from  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Book  of  Revelations-— 
wiio  darest  to  add  unto  those  words — I  warn  thee,  if  thou  shalt 
read  this  pamphlet — I  warn  thee  in  the  presence  of  God — in  th#^ 
presence  of  ministering  spirits — ^I  warn  thee  in  the  presence  of 
the  Book  of  God — I  warn  thee,  read  the  sevey^th,  twentieth,  twenty- 
first,  and  twenty>second'  chapters  of  Revelations,  with  all  the 
Scriptures  I  have  quoted — I  warn  thee,  consider  if  thy  name  is 
not  in  danger  of  being  taken  "out  of  the  Book  of  Life,  out  of  the 
Holy  City,  and  from  the  things  which  are  written  in  this  Book**? 

Men  and  brethren,  can  there  be  one  of  you  who  is  unmoved  by 
such  a  state  of  things?  And  you,  especially,  who  are  Christians; 
can  you  quietly,  placidly  allow  such  declarations  to  be  made; 
such  pernicious  doctrines  to  be  placarded  and  circulated  through 
our  land  of  Gospel  light  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  your  duty  to  be 
silent?  If  any  of  you  be  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  is  silence 
consistent  with  your  allegiance  to  Christ? — with  your  ordina- 
tion vow?  Should  not  your  language  in  this  warfare  of 
infidelity  be  like  that  of  the  Psalmist:  "In  the  name  of 
our  God  we  will  set  up  our  banners?**  True,  your  religion  is 
a  religion  of  peace;  but  not  in  the  battle-field,  where  you  have  to 
confront  the  enemies  of  Christ  in  their  blaspheming  utterances 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Mark  His  words:  "  I  saw  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the 
Word  of  God,**  &c.,  &c..  Rev.  xx.  4.  Oh!  read  the  Apostle'a 
glowing  catalogue  of  the  standard-bearers  of  God,  Heb.  xi.  32 — 37. 
You  also  are  not  to  count  your  lives  dear,  for  you,  like  unto 
them,  are  surrounded  with  the  enemies  of  the  truth ;  you  have  the 
memories  of  this  host  of  valiant  ones  to  cheer  you ;  the  wilderness 
of  Christian  warfare  is  bestrewn  with  the  slam,  whose  faith  we 
should  follow.  Now  are  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  2  Pet.  iii.  3, 
fulfilling,  "  Knowing  this,  that  there  shall  come  in  the  last  days 
scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts.** 

But  I  proceed.  This  part  of  my  subject  leads  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  moral  government  of  God,  and  this  in  reference  to  this  world, 
and  that  which  is  to  come ;  yea,  the  government  of  God  through- 
out His  vast  dominions.  As  the  Creator  of  all  worlds,  God  is  the 
proprietor  thereof;  and,  as  the  proprietor  thereof.  He  possesses 
an  inherent  right  to  govern  all  according  to  the  dictates  of  His 
own  will — the  principles  of  His  own  mind.  His  authority  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  disputed,  either  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
be  exercised,  the  means  by  which  it  is  carried  out,  or  the  dura- 
tion of  His  decrees.  Obedience  to  such  authority  is  the  part  of 
the  created,  and  this  irrespective  of  rank,  intellectual  capacity,  or 
position.  And  we  have  proof  in  the  records  of  holy  writ  (Jude 
6)  that  such  authority  is  paramount  in  heaven  also.  It  is,  how- 
ever, our  joy  to  know  that  the  moral  government  of  God  is  exer- 
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ijBtd — ^18  fully  carried  out — under  the  influence  and  sway  of  His 
divine  attributes.  No  matter  to  what  period  of  our  worfd's 
history  we  refer,  we  find  this  to  be  the  case.  His  mercy,  His 
love,  His  holiness,  His  patience  and  long-suffering,  all  the  attri- 
butes of  God  are  brought  to  bear  in  the  maintenance  of  His 
government.  Nor  can  there  be  found. a  single  instance  which 
shall  disprove  out  assertion.  Do  we  refer  to  the  fall  of  man — ^what 
do  we  find  there  ?  While  God  insisted  upon  perfect  obedience  to 
His  will,  accompan3ring  His  commands  with  the  positive  state- 
ment of  the  consequences  of  disobedience,  '*  in  the  day  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  how  is  the  dark  lowering  of 
the  scene  of  death's  working  by  the  agency  of  the  fallen  spirit, 
Satan,  enlightened  and  softened  down  by  the  manifested  presence 
and  sway  of  the  divine  attributes,  love  and  mercy!  "  And  now, 
test  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and 
live  for  ever."  "  He  placed  at  the  east  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
jcherubims,  and  a  flaming  sword,  which  turned  every  way,  to 
keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,'*  Gen.  iii.  22,  24.  To  have 
eaten  of  that  tree  was  to  have  ever  lived  as  a  fallen,  a  rebellious 
One;  this  the  mercy  and  love  of  God  could  not  permit.  The 
bowels  of  His  mercy  yearned  over  His  fallen  one,  and  the  promise 
Ht  had  already  given  him  after  the  fall,  must  not  be  frustrated  by 
his  partaking  of  the  tree  of  life!  "The  seed  of  the  woman,"  the 
Dord  Jesus  Christ,  "must  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  "I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  (Satan)  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy 
seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heel,"  Gen.  iii.  15.  Here  was  the  promised  deliverance  from 
the  efffects  of  sin,  even  though  the  sinner  must  suffer  the  certain 
and  entire  expulsion — ^the  driving  out  from  the  garden.  Here, 
then,  righteousness  was  upheld,  while  mercy  prevailed,  and,  as 
the  Psalmist  has  sweetly  sung,  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  to- 
gether, righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other,"  Ps. 
Ixxzv.  10.  To  our  first  parents,  and  to  the  Psalmist,  this  was 
jbromise  only;  but  to  us  it  is  an  accomplished  reality,  a  glorious 
triumph,  in  which  angels  have  rejoiced  as  they  sung  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men," 
Luke  ii.  14.  Again,  in  the  case  of  Cain — he  is  not  cast  out  from 
the  promise.  True,  that  because  he  was  a  murderer,  he  must  also 
be  driven  out,  and  his  punishment  is  most  touchingly  declared : 
"Thou  art  cursed  from  the  earth;  when  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it 
shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength  ;  a  fugitive  and 
a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth,"  Gen.  iv.  11,  12,  14.  "  And 
the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill 
him."  Some  may  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  punishment  in  this 
Case  was  not  commensurate  with  the  crime.  Like  unto  his  father, 
he  was  a  fallen  one ;  like  unto  him,  he  was  dependent  upon  the 
atotiement  to  be  made  by  the  "  seed  of  the  woman,"  the  bruising 
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of  Satan*8  head,  and  in  addition  he  was  now  to  suffer  this  punish- 
hient,  the  effect  of  the  decree  of  which  is  seen  in  the  agonixing 
expression  of  his  lips,  **  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can 
bear/'  Gen.  iv.  13.  But  he  was  not,  I  repeat,  shut  out  froiil 
the  promise  of  salvation.  His  body,  the  flesh,  was  delivered 
over  to  Satan,  but  it  was  so  in  order  '*  that  the  spirit  might  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,**  i  Cor.  v.  5.  God  had 
a  perfect  right  thus  to  do.  Herein  were  displayed,  not  only 
attributes  of  power  and  authority,  but  the  attribute  of  mercy 
was  also  prominently  exercised.  The  amount  of  his  sin 
God  alone  could  estimate.  Of  the  depths  of  his  guilt  God  alone 
could  judge.  Men  have  their  notions  of  the  nature,  the  heinous- 
ness,  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  the  balances  of  their  judgment — of  their 
mind — are  not  those  of  God ;  they  are  held  in  unholy  hands, 
looked  at  with  darkened  eyes,  estimated  by  perverted  judgments. 
God's  judgments  are  holy — not  confined  to  this  world  or  its  in- 
habitants only,  but  exercised  upon  angels  also  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  against  the  execution  of  God*s  punishment  of  the  latter, 
not  one  railing  accusation — not  one  charge  of  injustice,  or  of 
undue  severity,  is  raised  by  Satan  !  No,  not  even  when  he  meets " 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh,  tempting  Him.  This  righteousness 
of  judgment  upon  fallen  angels  has  yet  to  be  vindicated  before 
assembled  worlds.  **  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels?** 
X  Cor.  vi.  3.  And  again,  "And  the  angels  which  kept  not  their 
first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  He  hath  reserved  in 
everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,'*  Jude  6.  And  thus,  and  in  that  day,  shall  the  hoHnest  of 
God  be  magnified  and  exalted,  as  also  His  judgments — ^the  acts 
of  His  moral  government  upon  and  over  the  human  family — 
shall  be  in  the  day  when  the  judgment  shall  be  set  and  the  books 
opened.  Then,  indeed,  the  sins  of  men  shall  appear  in  their  true 
aspect — the  nature  of  sin  be  clearly  seen  and  felt,  when  exposed 
to  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  character  of  the  Righteous  One. 
Does  any  man  dare  to  impugn  the  holiness,  the  justice  of  God  ? 
If  God  awards  eternal  torment  as  the  deserts  of  rebellion  against 
His  will,  shall  any  man  charge  Him  with  unrighteousness,  or 
say  that  even  such  eternal  torment  is  not  a  punishment  commen- 
surate with  the  guilt  committed  ?  The  sin  of  our  first  parents 
may  be  thought  by  men  to  be  a  slight  one.  What  was  it  ?  Man 
8a3rs  it  was  merely  an  act  of  disobedience,  one  act  of  disobedience 
— it  was  only  the  eating  of  a  fruit  forbidden  to  be  eaten.  Was, 
then,  saith  he,  eternal  torment  a  fit  decree  for  such  a  sin — ^for 
one  act  of  sin  ?  Such  is  human  reasoning,  and  a  reasoning 
which  follows  in  all  cases  of  God*s  executive  power  in  moral 
government.  But,  oh  !  brethren,  let  me  say  to  you  that  sin, 
whatever  jroif  may  judge  its  nature  to  be,  ruined  the  soul  of  man, 
touched  the  life  of  Deity,  and  nec4ssitatsd  the  humility  of  the  Son 
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of  God  in  taking  upon  Him  humanity;  because,  while  the  only 
atonement  that  could  effectuate  the  pardon  of  man  must  be  made 
by  man,  yet  such  atonement  must  be  made  by  One  who  was  Him- 
"iftelf  **  without  sin.''  Yes  !  God  alone  possessed  the  right  estimate 
of  sin — God  alone  knew  all  the  consequences  of  sin  1  The  con- 
dition of  worlds  of  His  creation,  in  the  future  glory  of  their 
eternal  dwelling  in  His  presence,  where  every  voice  shall  be  joy, 
and  every  spirit  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  One — ^this  con- 
dition of  future  glory  is  only  at  present  realized  by  Him  ;  and 
hence  He  must  have  been  grievously,  deeply  affected  by  the  con- 
sequences of  the  loss  of  His  own  image  in  man.  And  when, 
afterwards,  we  read,  ''  It  repented  the  Lord  that  He  had  made 
man,**  Gen.  vi.  6 — the  cost  of  redemption  was  the  life  of  the  Son 
of  God  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  price  of  that  redemption  that  we 
can  perceive  any  feature  of  the  heinousness  of  sin — only  in  the 
throes  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  with  the  uplifted  sword  of  jus- 
tice in  sla3dng  His  Son,  that  we  can  form  any  estimate  of  its  true 
nature. 

I  might,  did  time  allow  me,  pass  in  review  visitation  after  visi- 
tation for  sin,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures ;  in  all  of  which, 
while  we  see  the  reward  of  evil,  we  can  easily  discern  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness,  mingled  with  mercy  and  love,  as  the  ever- 
attending  attributes  of  God  in  His  judgments.  I  might  refer  to 
the  Deluge,  in  point,  but  I  refrain  here,  as  this  will  occupy  my 
attention  in  another  place,  particularly.  I  therefore  now  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  Eternal  Torments,  as  declared  positively  in 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  award  of  God  upon  sin,  upon  unre- 
pentant sinners,  or  upon  sinners  (to  use  the  words  of  our  author) 
**  if  they  die  in  their  sins.**  By  this  I  suppose  I  am  to  under- 
stand, "  if  they  die  unbelievers"  I  am  at  a  loss,  entirely,  to  ap- 
prehend his  expression,  *'God  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially 
of  those  who  believe,**  unless  he  is  disposed  to  abide  by  the 
Apostle's  (i  Tim.  iv.  lo)  meaning  of  the  passage,  which  is  evi- 
dently NOT  what  he  desires  to  convey  in  his  hand-bill.  /  say, 
that  by  the  exercise  of  His  own  attributes,  "  God  has  become  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  those  that  believe  i  **  But 
how  ?  How  ?  Why,  plainly,  because  by  His  plan  of  salvation 
the  ''seed  of  the  woman**  HAS  bruised  the  Serpent's  head 
(power),  and  has  purchased,  wrought  out  for  man — for  every  man 
— a  full,  free,  and  everlasting  salvation  !  That  is,  He  has  placed 
every  man  in  a  salvable  position,  and  those  especially  who  be- 
lieve, because  they  accord  with  the  only  condition  laid  down, 
which  man  can  only  do  by  divine  help — that  is,  they  **  believe  '*  / 
I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  here ;  for,  in  entire  opposition  to 
the  statements  made  by  this  author,  I  aver  my  belief  in  the  re- 
surrection from  the  dead — in  a  resurrection  from  corruption  to 
life;  and,  cu  a  believe,  in  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  living  and 
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reigning  with  Christ  for  ever.  But  I  have  no  idea  of  any  man*8 
being  saved  at  such  first  or  final  resurrection,  into  such 'eternal 
life,  by  "  works  which  he  has  dame''  No !  While  I  fully  concur 
with  the  Scriptural  statement  in  Rev.  xxi.  8,  as  to  the  ''fearful, 
the  unbelieving,  &c.,  being  cast  into  the  lake  which  bumeth  with 
fire  and  brimstone,'*  as  the  punishment  for  sin,  I  as  fully  believe 
that  the  condemning  sin  6f  the  human  race  will  be  **  unbelief  **  in 
the  Son  of  God  as  the  Propitiator^  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
"  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world, 
and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,"  John  iii.  19.  **  He 
that  believeth  on  Him  "  (the  Son  of  God)  "  is  not  condemned ; 
but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he 
hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,"  John  iii.  18.  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God 
hath  the  witness  in  himself;  he  that  believeth  not  God,  hath 
made  him  a  liar,  because  he  believeth  not  the  record  that  God 
gave  of  His  Son,"  i  John  v.  10.  Man's  salvation,  then,  de- 
pends not  upon  his  works  of  righteousness — not  even  entirely 
upon  his  repentance,  his  giving  up  of  sin ;  the  first  (his  works 
of  righteousness,  are  not  his  own,  but  the  fruit  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  has  first  enlightened  his  mind, 
and  which  before  was  blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world,  revealed  to 
him  his  real  condition  as  an  offender  against  the  righteous  God, 
and  as  such  unable  either  to  ''  work  righteousness  "  of  himself, 
or  to  obtain  salvation  by  any  personal  efforts  or  any  personal 
sacrifices  he  may  offer  to  God.  He  then  learns,  by  the  same 
Spirit,  that,  inasmuch  as  his  past  sins  need  atonement  to  be 
made,  ere  they  can  be  blotted  out,  and  he  cannot  make  -  such 
atonement  himself,  God  has  provided  a  sacrifice;  for  "God  so 
loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life," 
John  iii.  16.  Thus  taught,  thus  "  bom  "  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
believes  the  Word,  he  believes  **  the  record  God  gives  of  His 
Son,"  and  has  "  everlasting  life."  And  now  it  is  that  his  **  faith 
worketh  by  love,"  Gal.  v.  6;  he  is  not  "justified  hy  the  law,'*  he  is 
not  justified  by  works ^  by  circumcision ,  or  uncircumcision;  he 
learns  that  these  avail  nothing ;  but  he  is  justified  by  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  having  made  atonement  for  his  sin — ^yes,  his 
sin;  and  this  faith,  working  by  love,  produces  its  own  fruit,  works 
of  righteousness  unto  the  glory  of  God,  and  not  to  the  glory  of 
man.  Hence,  as  a  man  of  faith,  as  a  believer  in  the  Son  of 
God,  he  goes  "  on  to  perfection,"  not  laying  again  the  foundation 
of  repentance  from  dead  works,  and  of  faith  towards  God,"  &c., 
Heb.  vi.  I.  If  a  man  can  believe  the  statements  of  the  pamphlet 
under  consideration,  he  indeed  has  need  that  one  "teach  him 
which  be  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,"  Heb.  v.  12. 
Sin  places  a  man  in  the  position  of  one  whose  deserts  are  ever- 
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lasting  punishment ;  and  if  he  reject  the  only  Saviour  provided, 
then  the  prophet's  declaration  must  be  fulfilled  in  him — '*  The 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  shs^l  be  upon  him/'  Ezek.  xviii,  20. 
But  if  man  rejects  tl)e  '*  record  God  has  given  of  His  Son,'*  if 
he  continue  an  unbeliever  in  Jesus  Christ,  *'  this  is  the  condem- 
nation "  which  does  and  will,  if  persisted  in,  rest  upon  him  unto 
everlasting  contempt  and  shame.  By-the-bye,  let  me  say  here, 
that  I  suppose  this  man  admits  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous, 
those  who  **  believe  "  in  Jesus  Christ ;  I  presume  he  admits  that 
their  salvation  is  '*  everiasting,"  for  he  allows  tacitly  that  some 
will  go  to  heaven  after  tJie  resurrection.  He  says  in  his  hand- 
bill, it  is  blasphemy  to  preach  or  teach  that  any  have  ever  gone 
to  heaven  but  Jesus  Christ,  or  will  go  before  the  resurrection ; 
yet  he  says»  '*  all  go  to  one  place,"  and  of  course,  in  reference  to 
both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  he  declares  that  *'  everlasting" 
and  "  for  ever,"  are  **  set  times  of  the  Almighty,  and  have  an  end." 
He  consequently  asks  your  credence  that  all  you  who  believe,  who 
are  saved  by  God  as  the  Saviour,  have  only  a  *^set  time*'  of 
salvation,  which  shall  <*  have  an  end  "  1  And  I  suppose  he  insists 
upon  it  that  when  this  set  time  shall  have  an  end,  viz.,  at  the  final 
resurrection,  when  the  wicked,  he  says,  are  to  be  destroyedi 
your  happiness  will  cease,  your  eternal  life  will  fail,  and  destruc- 
tion, whether  by  nonentity  or  otherwise,  will  be  effected.  Brethren, 
I  ask  again.  Is  this  an  indignity  offered  to  God  ?  Is  this  blas- 
phemy ?  Is  it  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Is  it  not 
so  7  for  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Isaiah  hath  declared  of  Christ,  '*  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captive."  Yes;  eternal  liberty — on  earth  peace,  good-will  to 
menl 

Is  it  not  eternal  liberty?  for  the  same  prophet  declares  of 
Christ,  that  he  is  anointed  to  '*  proclaim  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound,"  Isa.  Ixi.  i.  Is  it  not  eternal 
life,  eternal  liberty,  an  eternal  opening  of  the  prison  to  the  spirits 
*'  which  were  sometime  disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffering 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,"  i  Pet.  iii.  ig,  20  ?  Oh  !  how 
marvellously  illustrative  is  this  passage  both  of  the  assertion  I 
have  made  in  reference  to  the  source,  the  cause  of  condemnation, 
and  the  source,  the  cause  of  salvation,  unbelief,  or  belief  in 
Christ,  and  not  less  so  as  to  the  point  I  am  now  insisting  upon. 
The  '*  spirits  in  prison "  were  those  destroyed  in  the  Deluge. 
These  were  evidently  the  wicked;  for  so  debased,  so  rebellious  had 
man  become,  that,  as  I  have  before  said,  '*  it  repented  God  that 
He  had  made  man,"  and  though  He  gave  him  **  space  for  repent- 
ance,  and  he  repented  not,''  and  consequently  the  pronounced 
judgment  must  be  inflicted,  yet,  although  under  that  judgment 
men — all  men,  save  eight  souls — were  destroyed  in  the  Deluge  ; 
yet,  I  say,  their  destruction  was  not  of  the  soul — their  destruction 
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was  "  of  the  flesh,"  and  of  the  flesh  only.  The  spirits  of  these 
were  cast  into  prison,  the  day  of  the  Lordfiad  not  come,  and  these 
spirits  awaited  that  day ;  they  vuere  cast  thither  that  '<  they  ihight 
be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  i  Cor.  v.  5,  True,  the  ^otnise 
had  been  given  to  our  first  parents,  as  we  have  said,  biiF  these 
who  thus  suffered  had  not  rejected  Christ.  The  cry  of  sin  and  re- 
bellion had  reached  the  ears  of  God ;  it  had  come  up  before  Him, 
it  had  produced  repentance  that  He  had  created  man;  but  the  cry 
of  unbelief  in  Christ  had  not  gone  up  before  Him,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  iniquity  was  not  filled  until  this  cry  had .  reached  His 
ears.  They  had  not  had  the  Word  of  God  spoken  to  them 
as  to  the  Saviour,  as  to  eternal  life  by  Christ  Jesus ;  they  had 
not  "  put"  it  from  them,  and  judged  themselves  unworthy  of  ever- 
lasting life,"  Acts  xiii.  4 — 6,  as  the  Jews  afterwards  did,  to  whom 
the  Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached,  and  therefore,  as  after- 
wards declared  by  Christ  Himself,  the  Gospel  of  peace  must  be 
preached  to  **  every  creature,*'  before  condemnation  could  take 
place,  inasmuch  as  condemnation  must  be  based  upon  unbelief. 
Hence  the  Lord  Jesus  is  found,  in  the  period  of  His  entombment, 
preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison.  It  was  then  the  '*  day  of  the 
Lord  ;"  they  had  been  disobedient;  they  had  been  given  over  to 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh ;  but  it  is  "  the  day  of  the 
Lord,"  it  is  the  day  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise,  the 
PRICE  had  been  paid  down,  and  He  that  paid  down  the  ransom 
was  anointed.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  was  upon  Him." 
God's  righteousness  must  be  magnified ;  and,  with  the  prison 
doors  wide  open,  the  Gospel  must  be  preached,  and  peace  pro- 
claimed. They  were  not  on  the  earth  then,  it  is  true;  but  though 
thus  they  came  not  under  this  portion  of  the  category  in  the  re- 
joicing utterances  of  the  angels  at  the  birth  of  Jesus,  as  to  ^^  peace 
on  earthy'  yet  they  formed  a  part  of  the  race  of  man,  and  that 
utterance,  "  good-will  to  men,"  reached  them  !  Yes,  it  hung  upon 
them  during  the  childhood  and  the  manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus; 
it  was  remembered  by  Him  in  His  body-death,  and  while  His 
body  awaited  the  third  day.  He  flew  on  His  flrst  mission  of  love 
after  His  death,  and  preached  salvation  to  them.  Oh  !  what  a 
message,  what  a  sermon,  what  a  congregation  I  What  eyes, 
what  ears,  rested  upon,  and  hung  upon  His  words !  What  mar- 
vellous power  attends  the  message,  for  He  was  under  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit !  We  fail  to  grasp  the  scene ;  we  are  bowed 
down  in  amazement  before  the  love  thus  evidenced  to  them,  and 
our  hearts,  joining  with  the  angel-throng,  cry,  **  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  glory  to  God,  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! " 
We  wait,  if  they  believed,  to  meet  them  in  that  land  whose  bliss 
shall  be  of  eternal  duration.     Amen  and  Amen  I 

Oh !  brethren,  is  there  one  of  you — yes,  one  of  you — that  cannow 
judge  the  Almighty?  Is  there  one  of  you  who  is  prepared  to  join 


with  Israel  in  her  charge  against  God,  as  referred  to  by  the  jpr^ 
phet  Ecekiel,  chap,  xviii.  2^  where  he  appeals  to  them  by  the  wo«d 
of  tlfe  Lord,  "What  mean  ye  that  ye  use  this  proverb  concerning 
the  land  of  Israel,  saying,  th^fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes 
and  the  children's  teeUi  are  set  on  edge.*'  And  again  in  the 
twenty-fifth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  **  Yet  ye  say  the  way  of  the 
Lord  is  not  equal.  Hear  now,  O  house  of  Israel!  is  not  my  way 
equal  ?  Are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?  "  And  again,  as  in  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah,  '*Our  lathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not,  and 
we  have  borne  their  iniquities.  Servants  have  ruled  over  us; 
there  is  none  to  deliver  us  out  of  their  hands.  We  gat  our  bread 
with  the  peril  of  our  lives,  because  of  the  sword  of  the  wilderness^'' 
Lam.  V.  ^,  8,  9.  Have  we  said  enough,  in  language  reaching  to 
the  creation,  going  down  to  the  prison-house,  and  drawing  thence 
the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  the  righteousness,  the 
holiness  of  God,  swayed  by  His  attributes  of  mercy  and  love? 
Have  we  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  His  righteousness,  as 
the  Psalmist  hath  said,  "endureth  for  ever"  ?  Ps.  cxi.  3.  Do  you 
not  now  see  that  such  has  been  God's  deepest  anxiety  in  reference 
to  man;  that  in  the  very  midst  of  deserved  wrath,  **when  truth 
failed,  and  he  that  departed  from  evil  made  himself  a  prey,  the 
Lord  saw  it,  and  it  displeased  Him  that  there  was  no  judgment? 
And  He  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  and  wondered  that  there  was 
no  intercessor,  therefore  His  arm  brought  salvation  unto  him,  and 
His  righteousness  it  sustained  him,  for  He  put  on  righteousness 
as  a  breastplate,  and  an  helmet  of  salvation  upon  His  head,"  Ac, 
Isa.  lix.  15 — 17.  Brethren,  we  are  poor  finite  beings,  the  god  of 
this  world  hath  blinded  our  eyes,  and  his  agents  are  busy  in  per- 
petuating the  evil.  But  let  us  rely  upon  this,  that  the  teaching 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  is  correct.  When  speaking  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  he  says,  "Whom  God  hath  set  forth  (fore-ordained) 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  (margin,  passing  over)^ 
that  are  past  through  the  forbearance  of  God,  to  declare,  I  say. 
His  righteousness,  that  He  might  be  just  and  yet  the  justifier  of 
him  which  believeth  in  Jesus,"  Rom.  iii.  25,  26. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  assertion  of  this  man,  as  to  "ever- 
lasting'* and  "for  ever."  I  have  briefly  alluded  to  these  terms  in 
reference  as  I  have  passed  along.  I  distinctly  deny  that  the  de- 
claration of  this  man  is  true.  "Everlasting"  and  "for  ever"  are 
not  ^^set  times  of  the  Almighty  and  have  an  end  J*'  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  this  is  here  said  in  reference  to  the  punishment  of 
sin.  It  is  used  as  an  argument  against  the  punishment  of  the 
viicVtdietemaUy  I  I  shall  take  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  Scrip- 
tural teaching  and  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  or 
terms,  and  shall  not  confine  myself  to  the  subject  of  the  torments 
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of  the  wicked.  And  to  do  this,  as  I  believe,  fairly,  I  shall  take 
the  following  course  as  to  words: — 

1.  Ever. 

2.  For  Ever. 

3.  For  Ever  and  Ever. 

4.  Everlasting. 

5.  Evermore. 
(  Eternal. 

6.  Eternal  life,  or  Everlasting  life. 
\  Eternity. 

And  first  as  to  the  word  **«t;*r*':— There  are  twenty-six  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  in  which  this  word  occurs ;  out  of  these  there 
are  five  wherein  the  term  distinctly  applies  to  eternity^  and  in 
every  case  of  these  five  applies  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"The  Son  abideth  ever^'  John  viii.  3^. 
"  This  Man  continueth  ever^''  Heb.  vii.  24. 
**Ever  liveth  to  make  intercession,"  Heb.  vii.  25. 
**To  whom  be  glory,  now  and  ever,*'  Jude  25. 

In  all  the  other  cases  where  the  word  is  used,  it  refers  to  matters 
of  the  earth,  connected  with  the  earth^s  duration,  or  to  individual 
experience,  bounded  by  residence  on  earth. 

Secondly:  As  to  the  words,  ** for  ever.''  There  are  147  por- 
tions where  these  words  are  used ;  of  these  there  are  thirty«six 
wherein  they  apply  to  God,  either  as  to  His  Personal  Existence, 
or  His  kingdom,  or  eternal  torments.  I  will  not  here  myself 
enumerate  them.  In  all  the  other  cases  the  terms  apply  to  mat- 
ters of  earth,  and  are,  as  to  their  fulfilment,  bounded  by  earth*s 
duration. 

Thirdly:  As  to  the  words,  **/or  ever  and  ever.*'  There  are 
forty-one  portions  where  these  words  occur;  of  these  there  are 
twenty- five  which  refer  to  eternity  distinctly — ^that  is,  to  God,  to 
His  kingdom,  or  eternal  torments.  All  others  are  bounded  in 
their  references  by  time. 

Fourthly :  As  to  the  word  **  everlasting.'*  There  are  fifty-one 
portions  where  this  word  is  used;  of  these  there  are  forty-four 
wherein  the  word  refers  clearly  to  eternal  things. 

Fifthly :  As  to  the  word  "  evermore."  There  are  twenty-two 
portions  where  this  word  occurs;  out  of  which  there  are  nine 
portions  wherein  the  reference  is  palpably  to  eternal  realities. 

Sixthly:  As  to  the  words,  "eternal,"  "eternity,"  "everlast- 
ing life,"  or  "eternal  life."  Of  these  the  following  is  the  cor- 
rect statement: — ** Eternal"  occurs  seventeen  times,  and  epety 
reference  is  to  God  and  His  kingdom,  or  the  torments  of  the 
wicked.  "  Eternity  "  occurs  once  only,  "  The  lofty  one  that  in- 
habiteth  eternity."    "  Everlasting  life  "  occurs  fifteen  times,  ^very. 
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one  referring  to. heaven.  **EUm€ulife"  occurs  thirty  times,  with, 
the  same  references.  Now,  among  all  these  references,  in  all 
the  uses  of  these  words,  there  is  not  the  slightest  degree  of  ambi- 
guity.  In  every  case  in  the  New  Testament,  the  words  "/or 
ever  and  ever  "  **  everlasting"  ^^  evermore,''  *'etemal^'*  '*etemity" 
**  everlasting  life,*'  and  **  eternal  life  "  are  applied  to  matters  of 
heaven  or  hell,  to  matters  of  Christian  blessedness,  or  to  sinners' 
punishments.  I  have  been  careful  to  examine  every  passage  both 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  where  such  expressions  are 
used  as  referred  to  in  the  six  references  I  have  called  your  atten- 
tion to,  and  I  have  come  to  an  unwavering  conclusion  as  to  the 
use  of  them,  either  singly  or  collectively.  I  have,  therefore,  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  terms 
"ever,"  ** for  ever,"  **  for  ever  and  ever,"  ^* everlasting,'*  and 
** evemwre,"  art  to  be  understood;  that  is  to  say,  some  of  the 
portions  wherein  these  words  occur,  refer  clearly  and  distinctly  to 
things  of  earth,  and  their  fulfilment  is  bounded,  as  I  have  said,  by 
the  duration  of  earthly  things :  others  of  the  passages  where  these 
words  occur,  with  equal  clearness  apply  to  things  of  God,  His 
kingdom,  and  the  heavenly  world,  or  world  of  torment.  But,  as 
I  have  already  said,  there  is  no  ambiguity  which  surrounds  the 
passages,  no  hidden  spiritual  truth,  of  which  the  language  used 
may  be  the  figure  only,  such  as  may  be  said  of  "^re,"  **  brimstone," 
**5mokc,"  &c.,  &c.  Nor  is  it  less  important  that  we  should  re- 
member that  in  the  cases  of  the  words  "  eternal,"  "  eternity," 
**  everlasting  life,"  and  ^*  eternal  life,"  there  is  not  a  single  refer- 
ence in  any  one  passage  to  things  of  earth.  Not  one  opening  for 
conjecturing  that  the  allusion,  or  the  thing  spoken  of,  may  "  have 
an  efid,"  or  is  a  "  set  time  "  of  the  Almighty. 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  which  I  am 
now  scrutinizing,  I  will  take  up,  as  far  as  I  can  just  now,  the 
passages  he  quotes  in  proof  of  his  statements,  both  as  to  these 
terms,  and  the  idea  that  "  there  are  no  eternal  torments  for  the 
wicked,  if  they  die  in  their  sins."     Under  the  head. 

No  Eternal  Torments, 

He  says,  "  The  following  passages  will  show  that  there  are  no 
eternal  torments  for  the  wicked,  even  if  they  die  in  their  sins." 
To  prove  this,  he  quotes  Matt.  iv.  lo,  the  words  of  Christ  to 
Satan,  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only 
shalt  thou  serve."  He  says,  "  This  passage  has  never  been  ful- 
filled since  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  will  be  fulfilled  in  Rev. 
xxi.  4."  "And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes" 
(which  means  the  Devil),  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow  nor  crying ;  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain, 
for  the  former  things  are  passed  away."  I  presume  he  means  by 
this  reference  to  say,  that  as  in  Heaven  there  shall  indeed  be  no 
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more  death,  or  sorrow,  or  crying,  or  pain,  so  it  16  proof  that  in 
hell  the  same  happy  state  of  things  shall  exist !  Every  one  of 
you  ask  such  men  for  a  passage  from  the  Bible  which  speaks  in 
the  same  terms  as  to  those  in  torment.  He  tells  you  to  bring 
your  Bibles !  Ask,  then,  for  this  proof.  Again,  he  gives  you 
the  third  verse  of  Rev.  xxii. : — "There  shall  be  no  more  curse, 
but  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it,  and  His  ser- 
vants shall  serve  Him.**  Where  shall  this  be  ?  Is  it  in  hell  ? 
Is  the  curse  to  be  taken  away  there,  to  fulfil  this  passage  ?  No  ! 
It  is  stated  in  plain  language  that  it  is  the  city  of  God,  described 
in  the  twenty-first  chapter.  He  quotes  now  the  word  in  Exo- 
dus xii.  14: — "And  this  day  shall  be  to  you  for  a  memorial, 
and  ye  shall  keep  it  for  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  throughout 
your  generations;  ye  shall  keep  it  for  a  feast  by  an  ordinance 
/or  ever"  So,  again,  in  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  verses 
of  the  same  chapter,  he  pleads  that  as  the  words  "  for  ever  *' 
are  used  there,  it  teaches  that  "for  ever"  is  a  set  time  with 
the  Almighty,  and  shall  have  an  end,  and  consequently  that 
the  term,  where  applied  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
means  that  this  torment  shall  have  an  end.  Now,  what  is  the 
fact  ?  It  is  this :  that  God  is  here  instituting  a  memorial  ordi- 
nance of  the  Passover,  in  a  feast  to  be  continued  by  the  Jews 
throughout  their  generations  for  ever — ^that  is,  so  long  as  the 
generations  of  Israel  existed.  True,  as  he  says,  it  continued 
seven  davs,  but  was  it  afterwards  discontinued  ?  Does  he  assert 
this  ?  Then,  in  such  case,  he  gives  the  lie  to  the  records  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  17,  Mark  xiv.  12,  Luke  xxii.  8,  11, 
Luke  xxii.  5  (the  Lord's  desire  to  eat  the  Passover,  for  He  was  a 
Jew),  John  ii.  13,  and  many  others.  He  gives  the  lie  also  to  the 
principles  of  the  Jews  at  the  present  day.  He  says  that  this 
ordinance  has  ceased  for  nearly  2,000  years.  The  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  his  quotation  from  Exodus  xxvi  i.  21: — "Aaron 
and  his  sons  shall  order  it  from  evening  to  morning  before  the 
Lord  ;  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  their  generations  on  the 
behalf  of  the  children  of  Israel.**  He  says,  "Are  not  Aaron  and 
his  sons  all  dead  ?  **  They  must  have  lived  to  all  eternity  if  there 
was  no  end  of  "  for  ever.*'  Let  me  tell  this  perverter  of  truth 
that  this  ordinance  also  depended  not  for  its  continuance  upon 
the  life  of  Aaron  and  his  sons ;  they  were  to  minister  during  life, 
or  during  the  will  of  God.  It  was  not  to  be  carried  out  by  them 
for  ever,  but  it  was  a  statute /or  ever  unto  their  generations.  But, 
nur  readers,  what  an  admission  we  have  here — ^what  an  exposure 
of'^the  darkness  which  beclouds  the  mind  of  this  man,  in  his  own 
words  !  Mark  them  !  I  beseech  you,  mark  them  I  for  he  says, 
"  Aaron  and  his  sons  must  have  lived  to  all  eternity  if  there  was 
no  end  of /or  ever!  Pray,  how  long  does  he  mean  to  say  they 
must,  then,  have  lived  ?     He  places  "aW  eternity'*  here  in  juxta- 
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position  to  ^^far  ever'"  How  long,  then,  is  all  etemi^?  Is 
eternity  an  unfolding  of  period  after  period  of  time  ?  If  ao  (fior 
he  tells  us  they  must  have  lived  to  ALL  etemiiy  in  thia  case), 
ask  him  to  span  the  length,  the  breadth ;  and  then,  when  he  has 
so  done,  to  come  back  and  apprehend  ^*for  ever,'*  He  goes  on 
now  to  deal  with  New  Testament  truth,  quoting  Rev.  xiv.  ix:— 
''And  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and 
ever,"  and  says,  **  */or  ever'  in  both  cases  has  one  and  the  same 
meaning,  they  all  end.''  But  there  is  not  one  passage  where  the 
torment  of  the  wicked  is  referred  to  as  existing  only  for  ever. 
In  the  passage  above  given,  it  is  spoken  of  as  existing  for  ever 
and  ever.  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  remark, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  striking  truth  that  in  no  passage  where 
*'  for  ever"  is  used  as  a  term  indicative  of  duration,  is  there  any 
reference  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  Again,  let  me  beg 
your  patience  for  one  more  illustration  of  this  fallacy  respecting 
the  words  for  ever.  He  quotes  Lev.  xvi.  31: — '<  It  shall  be  a 
Sabbath  of  rest  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  afnict  your  souls  by  4 
statute  for  ever."  He  says,  **  Has  not  the  Sabbath  been  broken 
nearly  2,000  years  ago  ?"  ''We  could  not  have  broken  it  for  ever 
if  this  case  had  meant  eternal."  Why,  brethren,  this  word  he 
has  selected  has  no  reference  at  all  to  the  Sabbath ;  it  refers  alone 
to  the  feast  of  expiations  which  the  Jews  were  to  observe  yearly , 
on  the  tenth  day  of  every  seventh  month  !  "  For  on  that  day  the 
priest  shall  make  atonement  for  you,  to  cleanse  you,  that  ye  may 
be  clean  before  the  Lord  from  all  your  sins."  Here,  again,  we 
have  another  specimen  of  profound  ignorance;  for  he  says,  "We 
could  not  have  broken  it  (the  Sabbath)  for  ever  if  this  case  had 
meant  eternal."  How  long  ?  For  ever  ?  I  leave  you  to  deal 
with  this  as  you  will,  for  I  am  weary  of  his  perversion  of  this 
term. 

But  now,  let  us  review  his  words  as  to  the  term  "  everlasting.'* 
He  says,  not  merely  that  everlasting  has  an  end,  a  set  time,  but 
that  "  everlasting  has  ended  also."  Illustrating  his  meaning  by 
Scripture,  he  produces  Matt.  xxv.  46:  "These  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment."  He  couples  with  this,  Lev.  xvi.  34, 
where  Israel  is  to  observe  an  atonement  once  a  year.  I  need  not 
again  go  into  any  argument  as  to  this  latter,  which  was,  as  I 
have  stated,  a  statute  to  be  observed  by  Israel ;  but  I  would  ask 
when  the  Lord,  in  Matt.  xxv.  46,  declared:  "  These  shall  go  into 
everlasting  punishment " — I  mean  when  was  it  they  were  so  to 
go  ?  Read  the  thirty- first  and  following  verses,  and  you  will  find 
a  thrilling  description  of  the  judgment,  after  which,  setting  the 
sheep  on  His  right  hand,  and  the  goats  on  His  left,  He  shall 
address  both  separately;  to  the  latter  saying:  "  Depart  from  me, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels."     Then  it  is  said  in  the  for^-sixth  verse:  "These  shall 
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go  away  into/*  &c.,  &c.  It  is  then  after  the  judgment  this  shall 
take  place;  yet  he  says,  everlasting  ended  with  the  above 
passages,  meaning,  as  he  afterwards  explains,  at  the  judgment; 
that  is,  at  the  final  resurrection.  I  beseech  you,  follow  me  in  the 
following  sublime  expounding  of  Divine  Truth.  He  says:  **  In 
no  part  of  the  Scriptures  does  it  say  that  the  wicked  vrill  be 
pimished  or  suffer  eternally ,  for  in  the  seventh  verse  of  Jude  it 
says  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  like  manner  will  suffer  the 
vengeance  oi eternal  fire.  God  is  this  etemalfire.**  Now,  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses  of  Jude  is  showing  that 
the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate  are  reserved  in  chains, 
everlasting  chains,  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,  even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  about  them  in 
like  manner  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance 
of  "  eternal  fire."  Here,  in  his  reference,  are  the  identical  terms, 
"everlasting,"  and  **  eternal;"  and  yet  we  ar^  told  by  him  that 
"in  no  part  of  Scripture  does  it  say  that  the  wicked  will  be 
punished  or  suffer  eternally." 

Again,  I  ask,  how  long  does  he  mean  when  he  speaks  thus, 
"  eternally  "  ?  Because,  if  "  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  "  everlasting," 
have  an  end  (and  if  one  has,  then  all  have),  we  fall  back  upon 
his  own  argument,  and  say,  that  then  (but  only  then,  if  he  be 
correct)  it  is  folly  to  state  that  in  any  part  of  Scripture  is  it 
taught  that  the  wicked  shall  be  punished  eternally  ^  because 
eternity  has  also  ended.  But  he  admits  our  position  at  once  in 
another  statement  at  the  same  place.  Speaking  of  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire, 
he  says:  "  God  is  that  eternal  fire."  Now,  this  may  be  true;  the 
torment  may  be — I  do  not  say  it  will  be — ^the  vengeance  of  God. 
It  is  the  vengeance  of  God,  he  says,  that  they  are  to  suffer,  and 
God  is  this  eternal  fire,  he  also  declares.  Now,  if  eternal  has 
ended,  as  a  set  time,  then  God  has  an  end ;  and  if  the  vengeance 
these  are  to  suffer  must  have  its  existence  parallel  with  the 
existence  of  God,  for  saith  he,  "  God  is  this  eternal  fire,"  how 
long,  then,  will  this  insulter  of  the  Holy  One,  how  long — what 
data  will  he  fix  for  the  life  of  God  ?  He  evidently  dares  to  fix  it 
at  the  final  resurrection ;  for  he  declares  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  will  then  go  to  one  place — the  wicked  will  have  suffered 
long  enough  for  their  sins  then,  and  they  shall  then  experience 
the  opening  of  the  prison-doors,  and  shall  be  admitted  to  Heaven. 
Who  but  this  man  hath  given  to  God  the  bounds  of  His  existence  ? 
Who  hath  snatched  from  Him  His  eternity,  **  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting"?  Who  hath  commanded  His  decease?  But  this 
offerer  of  indignity  to  God  tries  to  strengthen  his  arguments  by 
saying :  "  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  caught  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 
This  fire  is  God,  for  it  (the  Bible)  says,  unless  ye  are  baptised  with 
fire,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
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True,  my  readers,  to  be  brought  under  the  power  of  God  is  to  be 
"  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost,'*  to  "  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God;'*  but  are  we  therefore  to  understand,  according  to  this 
teaching,  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  Enoch  and  Elijah, 
have  alike  been  '*  baptised  with  this  eternal  fire" — even  God — and 
are  alike  destroyed;  alike  to  go  to  one  place,  for  <<God  destroyeth 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked,"  and  God  Himself  is  to  have  an 
end  ? — ^the  righteous  to  be  destroyed  at  the  first  resurrection,  the 
wicked  at  the  final  resurrection  ? 

Just  a  few  other  terms  from  the  Scriptures.  In  Mark  ix.  44, 
46, 48 — **  Where  their  worm  dieth  not  (the  soul  dieth  not^  and  the 
nre  is  not  quenched,"  Rev.  xx.  10;  also,  ''The  devil,  which 
deceived  them  w^iich  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  shall  be  tormented  fin 
the  same  place,  with  the  same  companionship)  day  and  night  /or 
ever  and  ever"  And,  lastly,  that  awful  declaration  in  Rev.  xiv.  9, 
10,  II — 'Mf  any  man  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  re- 
ceive his  mark  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God  which  is  poured  out  with- 
out mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation,  and  he  shall  be  tor- 
mented with  fire  and  brimstone,  in  the  presence  of  the  holy 
angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb;  and  the  smoke  of  their 
torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  for  ever,  and  they  have  no 
rest  day  or  night." 

Oh,  brethren  !  men  of  conscience,  lovers  of  truth,  believers  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  ye  that  have  received  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  say,  I  charge  you,  is  not  the  doctrine  I  oppose  an 
indignity  offered  to  God  ?  Is  it  not  blasphemy  ?  Will  you  not 
expel  it  from  our  midst  as  a  death-working  pestilence  ?  Unite 
yourselves  for  its  banishment  in  a  more  earnest  defence  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  character  of  the  Holy  One. 

For  myself,  I  am  thankful  to  have  been  permitted  to  lift  my 
banner  of  truth.  On  that  banner  is  Christ — nothing  but  Christ 
— in  all  the  fulness  of  His  mission  of  mercy,  the  accomplishment 
of  His  work,  and  the  Headship  of  His  Church,  which  is  His  body. 
Amen  and  Amen ! 
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What  History  teaches  us  to  seek 
in  the  Bible. 


At  a  time  when  one  school  of  theologians  is  loudly  calling 
upon  us  to  study  Scripture  in  subordination  to  the  teachings, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  methods,  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church,  while  another  school,  no  less  eagerly,  proclaims  that 
he  only  can  understand  the  Bible  who  wholly  abandons  every 
theological  standpoint,  it  will,  I  think,  be  not  amiss  that  we 
should  begin  our  winter  work  by  endeavouring  to  gain  a  clear 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  great  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, which  must  guide  aU  our  studies,  bear  upon  the 
sciences  that  aim  at  a  just  interpretation  and  appreciation  of 
Scripture.  Let  us  try  to  understand  how  the  defective  her- 
meneutic  and  the  imhistorical  exegesis  of  the  pre-Reformation 
Church  were  bound  up  with  defects  not  less  glai-ing  in  the 
Old  Catholic  representation  of  the  first  principles  of  Christi- 
anity ;  ajid  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  truer  conception  of 
the  essential  nature  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  which  the  Ee- 
formation  awoke,  contained  within  it,  at  least  implicitly,  the 
necessary  principles  of  all  true  Criticism  and  Exegesis. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Reformation 
vindicated  for  Scripture  the  place  of  the  highest,  the  only 
theological  authority,  over- against  the  traditions  of  men 
and  the  decrees  of  the  ChurcL     At  first  sight  this  principle 
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appears  to  possess  a  purely  negative  character.  It  seems 
even,  viewed  as  a  distinctive  principle,  to  be  subordinate  in 
importance,  and  to  contain  no  very  pointed  antithesis,  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  ChurcL  For  in  general,  the  recog- 
nised teachers  of  the  Church  admitted  the  supremacy  of 
Scripture.  "  Our  faith,"  says  Thomas,  "rests  on  the  revela- 
tion made  to  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  who  wrote  the  canoni- 
cal books,  not  on  such  revelations  as  may  have  been  mcuie  to 
other  teachers  "  (Summa  i.  1). 

It  was  not  tiU  the  Council  of  Trent  that  the  Roman 
Church  expressed  the  full  co-ordination  with  Holy  Scripture 
of  traditiones  sine  scripto.  Accordingly,  the  early  Protestants 
were  not  conscious  of  being  on  this  head  in  antagonism  to 
the  voice  of  the  Church.  The  Augustan  Confession  and  the 
Smalcald  Articles  contain  no  discussion  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture;  and  when,  among  the  abuses  to  be  removed, 
human  traditions  are  enumerated,  these  are  not  spoken  of  as 
authorities  formally  set  up  against  the  Bible,  but  are  Con- 
demned on  their  material  side  as  burdening  consciences  and 
pointing  out  false  ways  of  coming  to  peace  with  God.^  Not 
till  the  days  of  the  Epigoni  did  the  Lutheran  Church  feel  it 
necessaiy  to  lay  down  at  the  head  of  the  Formula  Concordiae 
the  position  that  Scripture  is  "  the  only  rule  and  standard 
by  which  all  dogmas  and  all  teachers  must  be  valued  and 
judged"  (A.D.  1580).  In  the  Reformed  Churches,  the  need 
of  an  express  symbolical  statement  as  to  the  place  of  Scripture 
was  sooner  felt.  So  early  as  1536,  the  Helvetica  prior  de- 
clares that  "  canonic  Scripture,  the  word  of  God,  the  most 
perfect  and  ancient  of  all  philosophies,  alone  contains  per- 
fectly all  piety,  and  the  whole  rule  of  life ;"'  and  the  subse- 
quent Confessions  of  France,  HoUand,  Scotland,  etc.,  follow 

^  Conf.  Aug.,  p.  1,  Art.  xv. ;  Artt.  Smalc.  p.  3,  Art  xv. 

^  Art.  i. — Scriptura  Canonica,  verbum  Dei,  omnium  perfectissima  et 
antiqaiflsima  philosophia,  pietatem  omnem,  omnem  vitas  rationem,  sola 
perfecte  continet — ^NiemeyeRp  pp.  105,  115. 
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this  example.  But  in  the  Helvetic  Confession,  as  in  the 
Lutheran  standards,  the  antithesis  lies  not  between  Scripture 
and  Tradition,  as  mere  formal  authorities,  but  between 
Scripture  as  revealing  God's  good- will  to  us,  in  Christ  Jesus, 
to  be  received  by  faith  alone  (Art  5),  and  human  Traditions 
that  lead  us  away  from  God  and  true  faith.  That  it  was 
from  this  material  side  that  the  Swiss,  no  less  than  the 
Saxon,  churches  first  contemplated  the  antithesis  of  Scripture 
and  Tradition,  we  see  clearly  from  the  Zurich  articles  of 
1523,  where  value,  independent  of  the  Church,  and  pre-emi- 
nent over  all  other  doctrine,  is  assigned,  not  to  Scripture,  but 
to  the  Evangelium,  whose  sum  is  "that  our  Lord  Christ  Jesus, 
very  Son  of  God,  has  revealed  to  us  the  will  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and  with  his  innocence  has  redeemed  us  from  death, 
and  reconciled  us  to  God/** 

You  see  then  that  the  motive  of  the  Eeformers,  in  all  their 
symbolical  utterances  as  to  Scripture,  was  not  the  theologictd 
motive  of  a  desire  to  lay  down  more  sharply  the  nature  of 
the  authority  to  which  Christian  teaching  appeals,  but  the 
religious  motive  of  a  determination  to  assert  the  divinely 
revealed  way  of  salvation  against  the  corruptions  and 
additions  of  men.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Boman  Church 
would  have  objected  to  an  attempt  to  define  more  exactly 
the  relative  authority  of  Scripture  and  Tradition.  That 
question  indeed  was  not  new,  and,  so  long  as  men  continued 
to  be  convinced  that  Scripture  and  Ecclesiastical  Tradition 
taught  the  same  doctrines,  could  not  be  regarded  as  danger- 
oua  The  theologians  of  the  Church,  though  practically 
their  method  of  reasoning  put  the  Bible  into  a  very 
secondary  place,  had  no  suspicion  that  they  were  dealmg 
unfairly  with  it.  It  is  most  instructive  to  observe  how 
Luther,  in  his  earliest  polemical  writings,  appeals  to  Scripture 

^  Artt  1,  2,  cf.  Zwingli  UsUgm  %md  OrUnd  der  ArtikeL'- {Werke,  ed. 
1828,  i.  175  itqq.) 
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with  the  fullest  confidence  that  in  so  doing  he  is  following 
a  line  of  argument  which  no  one  can  challenge.^  The  new 
and  deeper  conception  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  had  drawn 
from  Scripture,  could  not  possibly  be  heresy.  And  on  this 
ground  the  earliest  antagonists  of  the  Eeformation  were 
content  in  great  measure  to  take  their  stand.  They  conceived 
themselves  able  to  meet  Scripture  with  Scripture.  But  now 
it  became  manifest  that  the  two  parties  had  very  dififerent 
conceptions  of  Scripture  proo£  To  Luther,  the  Scripture,  as 
a  whole,  was  clear,  transparent,  one  consistent  unity.  His 
opponents  treated  it  as  a  collection  of  fragments.  If  Luther 
had  a  text  on  his  side,  they  had  a  text  on  theirs.  The 
whole  question,  so  far  as  the  appeal  to  Scripture  went, 
reduced  itself  to  a  balancing  of  texts  or  interpretations,  in 
which  everything  seemed  involved  in  an  uncertain  flux, 
unless  the  interpretations  were  backed  up  by  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers  and  the  Church.  And  so  we  find  Luther 
urging,  on  the  one  hand,  the  eternal  consistency  and 
unchangeableness  of  God's  Word,  and  on  the  other  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  way  in  which  his  opponents  read 
God's  Word,  dealing  with  it,  as  he  says  of  Tetzel,  "  like  a 
sow  with  a  bag  of  oats,"  ie.,  grubbing  in  it  blindly  and  un- 
intelligently,  seeking  only  what  may  serve  their  own  profane 
uses.* 

Soon  indeed  the  superior  freedom  and  power  of  Luther's 
use  of  Scripture  became  manifest  even  to  his  opponents. 
All,  he  complains,  who  wrote  against  him  were  afraid  of 
Scripture,  knowing  weU  their  own  ignorance  of  it,  and 
therefore  using  every  manoeuvre  to  reach  a  position  in 
which  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  attack  him  with 

^  So,  for  example,  in  the  Protestation  at  the  end  of  the  Wittenberg 
Theses,  the  **  Freiheit  des  Sermons  vom  Ablass,"  etc. 

«  "  Freiheit  des  Sermons,"  etc.  ( Werke,  ed.  Irmischer,  vol.  27 ;  p.  13).  Cf. 
the  answer  to  Emser  (xiL  in  Irmischer,  voL  27),  especially  "  v.  d.  bleiemen 
D^gen  Emsers,"  p.  243. 
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Scripture  proofs,  or  receive  the  blows  which  he,  anned  with 
Scripture,  aimed  at  them.^  The  natural  issue  of  these 
tactics  was  the  decree  of  Trent,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
formally  denied  to  the  Bible  supremacy  over  Tradition. 

It  is  plain  then  that  the  divergence  of  view  as  to  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  which  gradually  became  more 
distinct  as  the  contest  between  Bome  and  the  Beformation 
went  on,  really  springs  from  the  fact  that  the  Eeformers  had 
got  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  Bible,  a  way  that  enabled 
them  to  find  in  Scripture  a  living  and  powerful  Gospel, 
enunciated  with  a  clearness  and  fulness  of  which  their 
opponents  had  no  idea ;  and  that  made  the  Bible  in  their 
hands  a  weapon  that  could  be  wielded  for  defence  or  attack 
with  a  readiness  and  effect  that  were  new  to  the  Church 
and  to  Theology.  If  Scripture  has  a  higher  place  in  the 
Eeformed  than  in  the  Eoman  Church,  it  is  because  the 
Eeformation  has  learned  to  wield  it  better,  because  it  for 
the  first  time  showed  how  the  bow  of  Ulysses  must  be  bent. 

But  in  order  thorouglily  to  comprehend  what  we  owe  to 
the  Eeformation  in  this  sphere,  we  must  look  back  to  the 
way  in  which  the  Bible  was  handled  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  Church. 

In  the  last  generation  no  point  of  theology  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  keener  interest  than  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church.  Whatever  these  discussions  have 
left  unexplained,  it  can  no  longer  be  questioned  that  the 
Old  Catholic  Christianity  deviated  from  the  first  from  the 
apostolic  model 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  main  source  of  this  decadence 
lay  in  the  incapacity  of  the  Gentile  Christians  to  imderstand 
the  Old  Testament  ideas  on  which  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  was   built.^      The  Old  Catholic  Church 

^  Compare  the  similar  complaints  of  ZwinglL — Wtrhf.^  i.  77. 

^  See  BrrscHL,  Die  Entstehung  der  Altkatholischen  Kirohe  (ed.  2). 
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was  concerned  on  the  one  hand  to  maintain  against  the 
Gnostics  that  the  Old  Testament  is  a  divine  revelation,  and 
therefore  canonic  for  the  Christian  Church,  and  on  the 
other  hfiuid  to  assert  against  the  Jews  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  standpoint,  as  that  to  which  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment pointed,  the  rights  of  the  Christicui  Church  as  the 
true  Israel  of  God.  But  a  true  historical  sense  of  the 
organic  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
was  altogether  lacking.  The  Apostles  had  Hved  under  the 
Old  Testament.  Their  own  experience  witnessed  to  them 
the  nature  of  the  new  things  brought  in  by  Christianity.  If 
not  in  the  shape  of  an  explicit  historical  theory,  yet  in  the 
form  of  deep  personal  experience,  they  did  understand  how 
the  New  Testament  was  rooted  in  the  Old,  and  grew  out 
of  it  by  a  process  of  true  development  The  early  post- 
apostolic  teachers  had  no  such  experience,  and  did  not  feel 
the  need  of  supplying  its  lack  by  a  historical  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  They  approached  the  Old  Testament  (which 
you  must  remember  was,  until  the  formation  of  the  New 
Testament  Canon,  Scripture  in  an  exclusive  sense)  with  no 
further  guide  than  the  general  principle  that  Christ  and 
Christian  truth  was  eveiywhere  the  true  substance  of  what 
they  read.  Heading  mainly  with  a  view  to  practical  edifica- 
tion and  purposes  of  exhortation,  they  were  content  to 
believe  that  they  had  understood  a  passage  so  soon  as  they 
could  in  any  way  detect  in  it  a  meaning  that  bore  on  Chris- 
tian truth  or  Christian  life.  What  the  Scriptures  had  taught 
to  the  men  of  the  old  covenant  it  was  not  necessary  to  ask ; 
God's  meaning  at  least  is  unchangeable,  and  that  meaning 
is  revealed  in  Christ^  That  in  the  Old  Testament  for  paeda- 
gogic  ends,  the  eternal  truth  was  wrapped  up  in  obscure 
forms,  seemed  a  matter  of  no  special  interest  to  ChristiaDs ; 
their  business  was  only  to  pierce  through  the  letter  to  the 

*  Cf.  Jastin.  D'xaX,  c,  Tryplu,  cap.  90,  ^%  etc. 
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spirit  that  lay  within,  and  which  was  precisely  the  same  as 
the  spiritual  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  both  in  the  inten- 
tion of  the  inspiring  Spirit  and  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
inspired  writer.  You  see  that  this  theory  is  intelligible  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  lies  in  a 
series  of  formulae  expressing  eternal  abstract  truths  or  un- 
changing principles  of  morality,  which  before  the  time  of 
Christ  were  obscurely  revealed,  but  which  he,  in  his  quality 
of  the  great  Prophet  and  Lawgiver  of  his  people,  set  forth 
clearly.  No  room  was  left  for  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
salvation  is  made  possible  to  man  not  merely  by  a  revela- 
tion of  divine  truth,  but  by  an  exertion  of  divine  power — 
by  a  historical  work  of  redemption :  that  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation  prepared  the  way  for  Christ,  not  by  the  enun- 
ciation of  theoretical  dogmas,  but  by  the  actual  manifesta- 
tion in  a  long  miraculous  history  of  a  special  redemptive 
activity ;  and  that  Christ  himself  was  incarnate,  died,  and 
rose  again,  not  merely  to  announce  divine  truths,  but  to  com- 
plete the  divine  work  begun  in  the  former  dispensation. 
It  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  and  yet  to  understand  the  historical  position 
and  work  of  Christ,  or  to  appreciate  the  historical  groimd  on 
which  the  apostles  stand  in  their  delineations  of  Christi- 
anity. The  life  and  work  of  Christ,  even  the  resurrection, 
to  which  in  Paul's  teaching  justifying  faith  stands  in  so 
direct  a  relation,  sink  into  the  background,  and  the  Saviour 
appears  simply  (I  quote  from  Origen,  Frin,  4,  156)  as  6 
eLtnffffT^  TO)v  Kara  ')(pumavuTfiov  awnjpuov  SoyfuiTtov — 
dogmas  which,  consisting  partly  of  truths  to  be  believed, 
and  partly  of  a  law  to  be  obeyed,  become  saving  to  us  if  we 
give  an  intellectual  assent  to  the  regulafidei,  and  submit  our 
lives  to  the  new  Law  of  Christ.  In  a  word,  the  Church  was 
speedily  cut  off  from  all  historical  appreciation  of  Eevelation 
and  Bedemption,  became  unable  to  grasp  in  their  fulness  the 

a2 
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deepest  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  thrown  back  on 
an  unhistorical  intellectualism,  that  found  its  expression  in 
a  neonomian  theology  and  an  all^orical  ex^esis. 

The  all^orical  ex^esis  was  not  the  invention  of  the  Old 
Catholic  Church.  It  had  already  been  applied  to  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  in  their  efforts  to  force  into 
harmony  the  abstract  speculations  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
and  the  living  concrete  truths  of  Jehovah's  personal  dealings 
with  His  people.  It  was  indeed  the  only  system  of  exegesis 
which  was  in  natural  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Hellenic 
philosophy,  which  always  moved  by  preference  in  a  r^on 
apart  from  the  wants  of  common  humanity,  and  inevitably 
tended  to  a  one-sided  exaltation  of  the  eternal,  unchange- 
able, unhistorical  vov^}  The  Christian  Church  was  urged 
towards  the  same  exegesis  by  many  causes :  the  desire  to  draw 
from  every  verse  of  Scripture  a  direct  practical  application 
to  Christian  duty — ^the  perception  that  in  Old  Testament 
prophecy  much  is  really  symbolical — ^the  necessity  of  finding 
an  answer  to  the  Jewish  objection  that  many  prophecies 
were  in  no  proper  sense  fulfilled  in  Christ  But  after  all, 
the  real  reason  why  men  failed  rightly  to  understand  the 
record  of  redemption,  was  because  they  had  no  true  compre- 
hension of  the  work  of  redemption.  The  theological  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  as  a  new  law  did  justice  neither  to  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  personal  union  to  Christ  nor  to 
the  historical  facts  of  Christ's  work.  It  was  impossible  to 
interpret  Scripture  rightly  so  long  as  men  sought  in  it  for 
what  it  did  not  contain, — for  a  system  of  abstract  intellectual 
truth,  instead  of  a  divine  history  of  Grod's  workings  among 
mankind,  and  in  men's  hearts,  to  set  up  on  earth  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Meantime  the  theological  authority  of  Scrip- 

^  We  need  only  call  to  mind  the  interpretation  of  an  ode  of  Simonides, 
given  by  Socrates  in  the  Protagoras^  c.  26  sqq.^  to  see  how  thoroughly 
prone  the  Greek  cnltnre  was  to  spiritualizing  exegesis. 
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ture  was  fully  acknowledged  as  supreme.^  The  words  of 
the  Old  Testament  writers,  equally  with  those  of  the  incar- 
nate Saviour,  are  the  words  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  from 
which  alone  the  faithful  gain  the  wisdom  that  incites  to  a 
good  and  blessed  life.^  It  is  only  to  the  ignorant  that  the 
supematuralness  of  the  thoughts  [to  xmkp  avOpamov  rSiv 
vot)fidTa}p]  does  not  manifest  itself  in  every  letter.^  These 
and  similar  utterances  ascribe  to  Scripture  not  less,  but  more 
than  its  due ;  for  they  give  to  an  intellectual  assent  to  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture  the  power  to  mould  man's  life  without 
any  direct  personal  relation  to  Christ  More  or  less  unam- 
biguously they  make  Scripture  not  an  avenue  to  approach 
to  Christ,  but  in  and  by  itself  a  divine  phenomenon  magi- 
cally endued  in  every  letter  with  saving  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  But  this  high  perfection  belongs  to  Holy 
Writ,  not  in  its  obvious  sense,*  but  in  virtue  of  the  higher 
unhistorical  sense.  Now  the  heretics  also  professed  to  find 
in  Scripture  spiritual  mysteries  favouring  their  system^  Nor 
could  it  be  said  that  their  way  of  exegesis  was  radically 
worse  than  much  of  the  interpretation  practised  in  the 
Church.  Both  parties  alike  were  seeking  in  Scripture  a 
kind  of  truth  that  it  is  not  meant  to  teach,  and  so  neithet 
could  be  convinced  of  error  by  arguments  strictly  herme- 
neuticaL  But  if  it  was  vain  to  suppose  that  a  criticism  of 
methods  could  distinguish  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  from 

^  Origen,  Prin.  iv.  156  Rue,  Koival  tn^ouu  and  tvdpyiia  t&p  PKtirofifv»¥ 
are  not  sufficient.  Therefore  irpos9rapaXa/i/3ayo/icy  naprvpia  t&¥  irtirio'' 
r€Vficva>v  ^filv  tlvai  Btiav  ypcutfiS>v, 

*  Or.  Prin,  i.  47  Rue. 

^  Or,  ut  supra,  162. 

^  '*  Formae  enim,"  says  Origen  {Prm.  L  4,  8),  *'  sunt  haeo  qnae  deacripta 
sunt  sacramentorum  quorundum,  et  divinarum  rerum  imagines.  De  quo 
totius  ecclesiae  una  sententia  est,  esse  quidem  omnem  legem  (aSoriptare 
from  context  ?)  spiritualem  :  non  tamen  ea  qnae  spirat  lex  esse  omnibus 
nota,  nisi  his  solis  quibus  gratia  Spiritus  S.  in  verbis  sapientiae  ao  scientiae 
condonatur. 
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the  false,  there  must  at  least  be  a  standard  to  try  results. 
And  therefore  (again  to  quote  Origen),  "  cum  multi  sint  qui 
se  putant  sentire  quae  Christi  sunt,  et  nonnulli  eorum  diversa 
a  prioribus  sentiant,  servetur  vero  ecclesiastica  praedicatio 
per  successionis  ordinem  ab  apostolis  tradita  et  usque  ad 
praesens  in  ecclesia  permanens:  ilia  sola  credenda  est  Veritas 
quae  in  nullo  ab  ecclesiastica  et  apostolica  discordat  tradi- 
tione."  Accordingly,  when  Origen  lays  down  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  irepi  *Apx&P  the  laws  of  interpretation  which,  in 
their  essential  points,  became  normative  for  the  whole  an- 
cient Church,  he. sets  forth  as  the  starting-point  of  his 
whole  theory  the  three  positions :  that  Scripture  is  divinely 
inspired ;  that  interpretation  must  follow  the  ecclesiastical 
canon ;  and  that  in  Holy  Scripture  certain  mystic  dispensa- 
tions are  made  manifest  (p.  166  Eue).  On  these  bases  Origen 
erects  his  famous  distinction  of  a  triple  sense  in  Scripture, 
— ^the  flesh  or  literal  sense,  the  soul  or  moral  sense,  the 
spirit  or  intelligible  and  heavenly  sense.  Everywhere  the 
principal  aim  of  the  Spirit  had  reference  to  the  "  inefiable 
mysteries  of  matters  concerning  mankind"  [airoppvjra  fUMr- 
rrjpui  Twv  Kara  rov^  avffponrov^  irpajfiaTcov].  This  sense 
alone  was  continuous  through  Scripture,  and  so  carried  out 
that  a  teachable  mind  throwing  itself  into  the  depths  of  the 
intelligible  sense  could  fathom  all  the  higher  truths  [Soy- 
fiara]  of  the  Divine  coxmsel  (172).  True,  it  is  a  special 
mark  of  God's  power  and  wisdom,  that  in  many  parts  of 
Scripture  these  spiritual  truths  are  wrapped  up  in  "  a  not 
unprofitable"  shell  of  history,  capable  of  benefiting  many  of 
weaker  capacity  (173) ;  but,  all^orizing  after  Hennas  (169), 
Origen  speaks  of  those  who  understand  this  sense  only  as 
orphans  who  cannot  call  God  their  Father,  widows  not  yet 
worthy  of  the  Bridegroom.  Nay,  often  the  literal  sense  is 
impossible,  absurd,  immoral,  and  this  designedly  even  in  the 
New  Testament,  lest  cleaving  to  the  letter  alone  men  should 
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remain  at  a  distance  from  the  Sdyfiara,  and  learn  nothing 
worthy  of  God  (173). 

On  the  whole,  as  I  have  said,  these  principles  of  Origen 
became  normal  for  the  Church,  and  their  influence  was 
scarcely  diminished  by  the  condemnation  afterwards  pro- 
nounced on  the  peculiarly  bold  system  of  Christian  philo- 
sophy which  Origen  himself  evolved  by  their  aid.  How  far 
they  were  accepted  in  the  Western  Church,  even  in  the 
school  which  in  its  conception  of  Christianity  departed  most 
widely  from  the  intellectualism  of  the  Greek  fiEtthers,  and 
anticipated  most  fully  much  of  the  Eeformation  theology, 
may  be  readily  judged  by  reference  to  Augustin's  hermeneu- 
tical  treatise  de  Fide  Christiana.  Augustin,  like  Origen, 
appeals  to  the  regulafidei  as  the  highest  criterion  of  inter- 
pretation, as  containing  the  compass  of  the  res  which  the 
signa  in  the  Scriptures  must  unfold.  Under  the  signa, 
again,  he  includes  not  words  only  as  logical  signs,  but  the 
literal  sense  of  a  passage  whenever  it  does  not  enounce  a 
spiritual  truth  (c£  L  2,  m.  5,  etc.)  On  the  other  hand, 
Augustin  gives  to  Scripture  a  more  practical  character  than 
Origen,  insomuch  as  the  heavenly  things  with  which  it  is 
busied  are  conceived  not  as  mere  philosophemes,  but  as  res 
qtmfruendum  est,  that  is  God  himself,  whom  we  are  enabled 
to  enjoy  if  we  hold  fast  the  Christian  precepts  of  fedth,  hope, 
and  love  (l  39).  Thus  the  end  of  the  law  and  of  all  Scripture 
(l  36)  is  the  love  of  God,  whom  it  is  our  end  to  enjoy,  and 
of  the  fellow-men  who  can  enjoy  him  along  with  us.  And 
manifestly  this  end  is  often  served  by  the  literal  sensa  So 
we  are  not  always  to  look  for  an  allegorical  interpretation, 
but  only  to  remember  that  "  whatever  has  no  proper  bearing 
on  the  rule  of  life  or  the  verity  of  faith,  must  be  recognised 
as  figurative." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  these  rules  a  much  deeper 
Christianity  than  that  of  Origen  is  struggling  more  than 
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half  unconsciously  with  the  radical  defects  of  view  common 
to  the  whole  ancient  Church.  Christianity  is  still  a  law — 
the  law  of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  The  historical  sense  is 
valuable  not  as  history  of  Bedemption,  but  as  inculcating 
the  Christian  law.  For  manifestly  there  can  be  no  true 
recognition  of  the  historic  in  Scripture,  where  it  is  held  that 
almost  every  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament  has  a  figurative 
as  well  as  a  literal  meaning,  that  the  same  truths  may  be 
expressed  indifferently  in  letter  or  figure,  nay,  that  the  truth 
figuratively  conveyed  is  more  telling  (n.  6),  because  "  facile 
investigata  plerumque  vilescunt,"  and  "nemo  ambigit  per 
similitudinem  libentius  quaeque  cognoscL"  And  lastly,  it 
is  manifest  that  on  Augustin's  principles  the  richness  of 
Scripture  is  entirely  lost  Wherever  any  ambiguity  occurs, 
recourse  is  at  once  to  be  had  to  the  praescriptum  JideL  It 
is  only  in  the  second  instance  that  an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
original  language  or  other  such  helps  (in.  3).  In  tropical 
passages  interpretation  is  a  sheer  system  of  guessing  which 
of  the  truths  comprised  in  the  rule  of  faith  can  be  got  out  of 
the  words  (m.  24).  Perhaps  several  good  senses  are  possible. 
If  so,  the  inspired  author  (who  was  always  spiritually  illu- 
minated (in.  39),  though  his  first  readers  might  not  get 
beyond  the  letter)  probably  saw  both  senses,  and  certainly 
the  Holy  Spirit  foresaw  both.  Can  anything  be  more  fatal 
to  a  true  appreciation  of  Scripture  than  this  artificial  con^ 
finement  of  every  thought  it  contains  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  a  crude  theological  system,  a  truly  Procrustean 
bed,  of  which  not  even  the  earliest  thoughts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment must  fall  short,  and  which  the  ideal  completeness  of  the 
New  Testament  must  not  transcend  ?  Yet,  amidst  all  these 
false  notions,  the  purely  rational  part  of  Augustin's  hermeneu- 
tics  is,  on  the  whole,  admirable.  He  fully  apprehends  that 
the  function  of  the  interpreter  is  simply  the  reproduction  of 
the  thoughts  of  the  writer.    The  error  lies  far  deeper  than 
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the  formal  principles  of  exegesis.  It  lies  in  a  conception  of 
the  essentials  of  Christianity,  a  theory  of  the  things  that 
inspired  men  must  wish  to  speak  about,  that  is  utterly  dis- 
cordant with  facts. 

The  great  interpreter  of  the  Western  Church,  through  all 
the  middle  ages,  was  Augustin's  contemporary,  Jerome.  As 
inferior  to  the  former  in  original  power,  as  superior  to  him 
in  learning,  Jerome  exhibits  in  his  exegesis  a  closer  ad- 
herence to  tte  methods  of  Origen.  All  Scripture,  he  grants, 
shines  even  in  the  bark,  but  it  is  sweeter  in  the  pith,  "  fulget 
etiam-in  cortice,  sed  dulcius  in  medulla  est,"  i.e.,  in  the 
spiritual  sense,  which  not  only  in  Moses,  but  in  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Apostles,  is  covered  with  a  veiL^  In  an  important 
letter  to  Paulinus  (11.  2)  in  which  he  gives  a  general  sketeh 
of  Scripture,  he  dwells  with  delight  on  the  Apocalypse,  which 
has  as  many  mysteries  as  words.  Nay,  even  this  praise, 
he  adds,  falls  short  of  the  merit  of  a  book  in  which  every 
vocable  conceals  manifold  meanings.  Of  the  historical 
books  he  speaks  half  apologetically.  Thus  the  Acts  seems 
only  a  bare  history  of  the  infancy  of  the  Church;  though 
no  doubt  Luke,  the  admirable  physician,  has  concealed  in 
every  word  some  medicine  for  the  languishing  souL  As  if, 
forsooth,  next  to  the  Gospel  history,  anything  could  be 
more  profitable  to  the  soul  than  the  plain  literal  history 
of  the  first  days  of  the  Church !  For  the  rest,  the  allegorical 
interpretation  is  carried  out  by  Jerome  with  greater  formality, 
but  with  more  timidity  than  by  the  boldly  self-conscious 
Origen.  It  was  from  him,  perhaps,  that  the  mediaeval 
Church  derived  its  scheme  of  four  senses.  Literal,  Ethical, 
Dogmatic  or  Allegorical,  and  Anagogic*  But  in  carrying 
out  this  scheme  he  is  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  a 

1  Ad  Paulmnm  u.  14  of  Ep.  SeL,  PariB,  1639. 

3  Clemens  AL  had  already  hinted  at  thia.  Gf.  Beiun,  Gesch.  d.  N.  T., 
sect.  510.  In  the  west  Benss  finds  it  first  in  Encherins.  But  Jerome  on 
Amos  iy.  (T.  tl  p.  270,  ed.  Veron.,  1736),  already  distinguishes  the  AUe- 
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dpead  of  falling  into  forced  interpretations.^  If  a  prophet 
like  David  must  pray  that  his  eyes  may  be  opened  before  he 
can  see  the  wonderful  things  of  God's  law,  "  qu&  nos  putas 
parvulos  et  paene  lactentes  inscitiae  nocte  circumdari  !** 
There  is  something  more  than  modesty  in  these  expressions 
of  infantile  weakness  face  to  face  with  God's  Word,  which  are 
only  too  closely  copied  through  all  the  middle  ages.*  They 
imply  a  real  sense  that  the  current  methods  gave  no  true 
insight  into  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  which,  in  Jerome,  led 
to  an  increasing  dependence  not  only  on  the  ecclesiastical 
faith,  but  on  the  exegetical  labours  of  his  predecessors,  and 
which  soon  bore  fruit  in  the  entire  subjection  of  all  inter- 
pretation, not  simply  to  the  general  rule  of  feith,  but  to  every 
detail  of  an  authoritative  exegetical  tradition.  In  this  last 
step  the  subordination  under  human  teaching  of  the  still 
nominally  supreme  authority  of  Scripture  was  really  com- 
pleted. Nor  was  it  possible,  without  a  complete  upturning 
of  all  established  foundations,  to  vindicate  for  the  Word  its 
true  place.  On  purely  exegetical  ground  some  advance  was 
made  during  the  middle  ages,  especially  since  Nicolaus  de 
Lyra.  Hebrew  began  to  be  studied.  More  attention  was 
paid  to  the  literal  sense  as  the  foundation  of  higher  mean- 
ings. But  a  radical  improvement  was  impossible  except  in 
connection  with  a  religious  reformation,  which  should  con- 
vince men  that  the  real  essence  of  Christianity  lay  in  some- 
thing deeper  than  mere  instruction  in  supernatural  things, 
that  Christian  faith  was  not  simply  a  function  of  the  intellect, 
assenting  to  higher  truths  than  those  of  reason.  And  these 
were  convictions  which  the  School  Theology  never  reached, 
even  in  the  person  of  those  doctors  who  most  closely  followed 
Augustin,  and  thus  come  nearer  to  the  Reformation,  and  have 

goric  and  Anagogic  sense,  thongh  he  maintains  the  division  into  three 
senses  by  uniting  the  Literal  and  Ethical 

^  Eg.  Comm.  on  Micah  ii.  T.  vL  p.  459. 

>  Cf.  Diestel,  Gesch.  des  A.  T.  p.  157,  sect.  20. 
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least  in  common  with  the  post-Tridentine  forms  of  Boman 
doctrine. 

Thus  Thomas  begins  his  Summa  with  the  consideration 
that  salvation  becomes  possible  by  the  existence,  in  addition 
to  philosophic  sciehce,  of  a  doctrine  per  revelationem  de  its 
quae  hominis  captum  excedunt  et  nonnullis  etiam  aliis  quae 
humana  ratione  investigari  posmnt,  a  doctrine  argumentative 
indeed  in  its  conclusions,  but  resting  in  its  principles  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  so  to  be  received  by  faith.  Faith 
then  and  reason  stand  opposed.  They  are  two  methods  of 
reaching  truth :  even  the  same  truth,  for,  as  Thomas  elsewhere 
says  that  we  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  God  more  speedily 
and  firmly,  we  are  to  believe,  not  only  things  supernatural, 
but  also  things  that  may  be  investigated  by  the  light  of 
nature.  Manifestly  a  faith  directed  indifferently  to  super- 
natural or  natural  truth  must  be  essentially  inteUectuaL  In 
^ort,  fides  est  cum  assensu  cogitarey  faith  is  thought  accom- 
panied by  assent  free  from  vacillation,  and  in  matters  where 
sight  is  excluded.  Thomas  seeks  indeed  to  bring  faith  into 
connection  also  with  the  will,  partly  in  so  far  as  assent  is  an 
act  of  will,  and  partly  by  the  famous  distinction  of  fides  Wr- 
formis,  or  faith  without  charity,  which  is  no  virtue,  andyWes 
formaiay  "  faith  working  by  love,"  which  turns  to  the  divine 
Good  (which,  as  Augustin  had  already  taught,  is  the  essence 
of  the  higher  truths  whi6h  the  believer  apprehends),  and  sees 
in  that  Good  its  highest  end.  But  valuable  as  this  distinc- 
tion is  as  giving  a  practical  escape  from  mere  intellectuaUsm, 
it  has  no  firm  basis  in  the  theory.  After  all,  caritas  non  per 
se  pertinet  ad  fidem.  The  sterQe  fides  informis  is  at  bottom 
the  same  "  habit "  as  the  living  fides  forTnata,  The  possession 
of  either  delivers  from  the  crowning  sin  of  infidelity  :  both 
are  supernatural  gifts,  the  merwm,  Dei  donum,  lifting  a  man 
above  his  nature ;  and  both  are  wholly  lost  by  the  heretic 
who  departs  even  from  one  article  of  the  Symbclum  fidei 
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put  forth  by  the  Supreme  Pontiflf  with  the  authority  of  the 
universal  Church  over  which  he  presides.  How  thoroughly 
do  these  determinations  ignore,  ahnost  exclude,  a  personal 
relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ !  How  entirely  do  they  tend 
to  make  Christian  faith  a  dead  thing,  having  only  a  secondary 
relation  to  Grod's  Word,  and  resting  primarily  on  merely 
human  authority !  For  in  truth  only  an  implicit  belief  is 
required  in  what  Scripture  teaches,  while  explicit  faith  has 
for  its  object  the  ecclesiastical  articuli  fidei.  With  all  this 
it  squares  well  that  the  "  intelligible  "  truths  of  Scripture  are 
represented  as  difficult  to  understand.  Our  rude  minds  can 
rise  to  intelligible  only  through  sensible  truth.  Metaphor  is 
therefore  necessary  and  useful,  and  though  all  truths  are 
somewhere  given  in  the  literal  sense,  the  main  use  of  Scripture 
lies  in  those  figures  through  which  the  ray  of  divine  revelation 
elevates  us  ad  cognitionem  inUlligxbilium.  It  is  plain,  in- 
deed, that  this  argument  is  not  satisfactory  to  Thomas's  own 
mind.  He  devises  or  collects  many  subsidiary  reasons  for 
the  allegorical  form  of  Scripture.  But  it  was  not  possible  to 
him  to  suppose  that  the  literal  sense  is  everywhere  that 
which  is  truly  profitable  and  truly  fitted  to  awake  and  nourish 
faith,  so  long  as  faith  was  conceived  as  an  intellectual  assent 
to  the  prima  Veritas,  not  as  personal  trust  on  God  in  Christ. 

A  personal  trust  on  God  in  Christ !  In  these  words  lies 
the  key-note  of  the  great  Eeformation.  It  was  from  this 
conception  of  faith,  not  merely  adopted  as  a  theologumenon, 
but  realized  as  that  by  which  the  believer  must  live,  that 
the  Reformers  drew  all  their  strength,  and  not  least  the 
strength  to  wield  the  Bible  as  it  had  never  been  wielded 
before.  Let  us  look  at  this  point  a  little  more  closely.  All 
must  have  observed  in  how  great  a  measure  the  history  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  Eeformation  is  just  the  story  of  the 
inner  religious  life  of  one  man,  who,  agonized  by  a  deep 
sense  of  sin,  finding  no  rest  in  the  habits  and  feelings  pre- 
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scribed  by  the  traditional  ascetic,  at  length  gained  peace 
when  he  was  able  to  feel  for  himself  through  personal  expe- 
rience, through  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart, 
the  meaning  of  Paul's  great  doctrine  of  justifying  faith.  In 
Luther's  personal  experience  of  sin  and  grace,  an  experience 
that  had  gone  through  all  its  stages  long  before  he  entered 
into  any  antagonism  to  the  Eoman  Church,  lay  implicitly 
all  that  was  new  in  the  Eeformation,  while,  in  the  explicit 
development  that  ended  in  the  great  division  of  the  Church, 
Luther  and  his  followers  were  rather  borne  on  in  spite  of 
themselves  by  the  self-asserting  power  of  the  truth  already 
quick  within  them,  than  busied  in  spontaneously  working 
out  new  principles. 

It  is  plain  that  this  quite  singular  phenomenon  does  not 
find  its  explanation  in  the  vitality  of  Luther's  own  Chris- 
tianity, or  the  impulse  he  gave  to  vital  Christianity  in  others. 
The  mediaeval  Church  had  never  been  without  vital  Chris- 
tianity. Experience  of  sin  and  experience  of  grace  were  no 
new  things.  Again  and  again  religious  movements  the  most 
genuine,  often  springing  from  the  influence  of  the  intense 
religious  experience  of  one  individual,  had  proved  to  the 
Church  before  the  Eeformation,  as  similar  movements  have 
proved  to  the  Eoman  Church  since  the  Eeformation,  sources 
not  of  division  but  of  strengtL  Nay,  was  not  Augustin,  the 
greatest  doctor  of  the  Western  Church,  as  deeply  versed  as 
Luther  in  the  antithesis  of  sin  and  grace  ?  But  in  the  old 
Church  the  notion  of  grace  is  bound  up,  above  all,  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments ;  in  the  Eeformation  it  is  bound 
up  with  the  notion  of  justifying  faith.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  the  old  Church  saw  no  connection  be- 
tween grace  and  faith,  that  Luther  would  allow  none  be- 
tween grace  and  the  sacraments.  But  while  the  one  said, 
The  sacrament  gives  me  grace  eaa  opere  operato,  because  I 
receive  the  sign,  the  other  said,  The  sacrament  is  a  vehicle  of 
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grace  only  in  so  far  as  by  faith  I  pass  beyond  the  sign  and 
lay  hold  of  God's  promise  signified.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to 
go  into  the  theological  niceties  of  this  difference,  nor  to  ask 
how  far  the  whole  old  Church  would  have  gone  against 
Luther's  position.  What  I  have  just  said  represents  suffi- 
ciently the  attitude  of  the  two  parties,  as  you  will  find  it 
expressed,  e.g.,  in  Luther's  book  on  the  Babylonian  Captivity 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  difference  is  very 
plain.  To  the  mediseval  Church  grace  is  a  magical  thing ; 
to  Luther  it  is  a  moral,  a  personal  thing.  The  Beformeis 
are  separated  from  their  fore-goers  not  by  a  mere  difference 
of  theological  opinion,  but  by  a  growth  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness, I  cannot  better  explain  what  this  means  than 
by  an  illustration  drawn  from  man's  natural  life.  The  life 
of  an  infant  is  the  same  as  the  life  of  a  grown  man.  Not 
the  mere  animal  processes  only,  but  the  functions  of  the  mind 
follow  the  same  law  in  both ;  yet  it  is  only  gradually  that 
the  child  begins  to  comprehend  its  life,  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  its  own  personality,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands 
to  other  persons ;  and  so  the  child's  life  is  in  a  great  but 
ever  decreasing  degree  a  magical  life,  surrounded  by  wonders, 
supported  and  guided  by  outward  rules  and  signs,  the  reasons 
and  meaning  of  which  it  cannot  understand.  Every  one  has 
observed  how  formal  children  are,  how  necessary  for  them 
it  is  always  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way.  This  is 
but  one  of  many  marks  of  an  incapacity  to  separate  the  sign 
from  the  thing  signified,  of  inability  to  grasp  the  personal 
kernel  of  life  directly,  of  a  need  of  bodily  things  to  typify 
all  personal  relations.  But  step  by  step  the  child  becomes 
a  man,  and  at  length  a  time  comes  when  all  these  signs  and 
forms  have  lost  their  magic  and  their  power, — when  the 
symbol  is  known  to  be  only  a  sjnnbol,  and  through  the  now 
transparent  organism  of  the  outward  life  the  full-grown 
personality  looks  face  to  face  into  the  spiritual  world  around, 
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and  there  alone  finds  its  true  interests  and  its  worthy  aims. 
Just  so  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  Christian 
life  is  in  all  ages  the  same  life — a  life  worth  living  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  life  of  personal  relation  to  God  in  Christ. 
But  this  life  is  not  in  aU  believers  or  in  all  ages  equally 
self-conscious.  Although  in  Christ's  incarnation,  life,  and 
death,  God's  self-manifestation  was  perfect  and  freed  from 
type,  it  did  not  follow  that  all  Christians  cotdd  look  face  to 
face  at  once  on  the  glory  that  shone  in  the  Saviour's  counte- 
nance. The  incarnate  Word  was  the  absolutely  full  and 
dear  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  of  the  Divine  essence. 
But  every  word  has  an  outer  as  well  as  an  inner  side,  an 
expression  as  well  as  a  meaning.  The  rtal  meaning  of  every 
true  heart-spoken  word  is  just  the  opening  up  of  the  heart 
of  him  who  speaks  it ;  and  only  he  understands  the  word 
aright  who  pierces  through  the  expression  and  sees  in  the 
word  this  and  this  alone.  To  possess  such  an  understanding 
is  the  mark  of  a  full-grown  man.  Where  the  meaning  is 
confounded  with  the  mere  outer  impersonal  expression,  there 
we  may  be  weU  assured  the  imderstanding  is  that  of  a  child ; 
and  there,  too,  the  word  must  be  rested  on,  not  with  a  full 
self-conscious  personal  trust  in  the  speaker,  but,  in  so  far  at 
least,  with  a  reliance  on  the  magical  power  of  the  sjnnbol. 
So  it  was  in  the  Old  Church.  Whether  in  the  intellec- 
tualism  that  viewed  the  'Koyo<:  merely  in  correlation  to  the 
rational  faculty,  or  in  the  sacramentalism  that  supplemented 
the  defects  of  the  former  conception  by  ascribing  a  magi- 
cal power  to  the  "  natural  body  of  Christ,"^  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  the  middle  ages  fell  for  short  of  grasping  the 
personality  of  God's  Word.  It  was  still  the  consciousness 
of  the  child,  who  does  not  fully  understand  either  his  own 
life  or  the  life  of  those  aroimd.  But  with  the  Seformation 
begins  a  great  awaking  into  new  self-conscious  personal 
^  Lath.  Sermon  ▼.  d.  Saonment,  20th  head. 
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life.  Luther  saw  that  the  Word  of  God,  in  which  he  had 
learned  to  live,  and  in  which  the  Church  too  must  live,  was 
not  an  outwfiud  letter,  but  a  deep  personal  thing.  "  Neither 
in  heaven  nor  on  earth  hath  the  soul  any  other  thing  in 
which  to  live  pious,  free,  and  Christian,  save  the  holy  gospel ; 
the  word  of  God  preached  of  Christ,  as  he  himself  says, 
I  am  the  life  and  the  Eesurrection,  whoso  believeth  on  me 
liveth  for  ever."  "As  the  word  is,  so  the  soul  becomes 
thereby;  even  as  iron  becomes  red  and  glowing  like  fire, 
by  union  with  the  fire." — ^And  then  "  not  only  does  Faith 
give  so  much  that  the  soul  becomes  like  the  divine  word,  fall 
of  all  grace,  free  and  blessed,  but  it  unites  the  soul  to  Christ 
as  a  bride  to  her  bridegroom."^  "  Let  us  open  our  eyes,"  says 
Luther  at  another  time,  "  and  learn  to  look  at  the  word  more " 
than  the  sign,  at  the  faith  more  than  the  work."  You  see 
then  how  Luther  conceives  of  Christianity :  on  the  one  side 
God  pouring  out  his  whole  heart,  revealing  the  inmost 
treasures  of  his  righteousness  and  love  in  Christ  the  incar- 
nate Word ;  on  the  other  side,  the  believing  soul  looking 
straight  through  all  works  and  all  symbols  to  Christ  himself, 
and  imited  to  him  by  faith  in  the  closest  personal 
union. 

Such  was  the  blessed  consciousness  to  which  the  Eeforma- 
tion  awoke — the  consciousness  of  direct  fellowship  between 
the  believer  and  God  incarnate  in  Christ — not  an  impersonal 
unio  mystica  such  as  the  middle  ages  sighed  for,  but  such 
a  personal  union  as  there  is  between  loving  human  souls, 
mediated  by  the  twofold  stream  of  God's  personal  word 
coming  down  to  man,  and  man's  personal  faith  going  up  to 
God.* 

^  Freiheit  eines  Chnstenmenscheii,  Th.  1. 

'  Very  notable  in  this  connection  is  an  argument  of  Zwingli*8  in  the 
Sermon  '*  Von  klarheit  und  gewlisse  des  worts  Gottes. "  The  image  of  God 
in  man  mnst  be  something  mnch  more  special  than  the  possession  of 
intellect,  will,  and  memory ;  it  must  lie  maioly  in  a  regard  to  God  and  to 
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Now  we  see  at  once  that  in  this  new  conception  of  the 
correlation  of  word  and  faith  is  given  implicitly  an  entire 
new  theory  of  revelation.  The  pre-Eeformation  definition  of 
the  inner  word  is,  to  speak  with  Thomas/  "  intellectum  prout 
est  in  intelligente,"  while,  by  the  outer  word,  "  hoc  significa^ 
mus  quod  interius  in  intellectu  comprehendimus."  And  so,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  Christ  was  conceived  above  all  things 
as  a  teacher,  and  revelation  as  the  imparting  of  speculative 
truth.  But  to  the  Eeformers  the  Word  of  God  is  the  direct 
personal  message  of  God's  l(yoe  to  me  ;*  not  doctrine  but 
promise,  not  the  display  of  God's  thoughts,  but  of  his  loving 
purpose,  in  a  word,  of  Himself  as  my  God.  "  The  word  of 
God,"  says  Zwingli,*  "is  God  himself;"  or,  as  Calvin*  puts 
it,  "  He  not  only  teaches  his  elect  to  look  to  God,  sed  SE 
quoque  exhibet  in  quem  respiciant."^ 

his  word.  The  great  mark  of  our  creation  in  the  likeness  of  Ood  is  the 
desire  that  all  men  have  after  fellowship  with  God  [Werke^  L  pp.  58, 
60).    The  whole  development  of  the  thought  is  well  worth  attention. 

^  Compendium  Theologiae,  cap.  37. 

^  Freiheit  eines  Christenm.,  6th  head  of  Pt.  I. 

3  Werke,  i.  70. 

4  Institutio,  Lib.  L  cap.  6.,  cf.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  2,  esp.  sect  6 :  "  Verbum 
ipsum,  utcunque  ad  nos  deferatur  instar  speculi  esse  dicimns  in  quo  Deum 
intueatur  fides." 

^  It  is,  I  think,  correct  to  say  that  the  whole  of  God's  redemptive 
activity,  all  his  saving  manifestation  of  himself,  faUs  for  the  Beformem 
under  the  head  of  God's  word^  just  as  his  creative  activity,  his  natural 
self -manifestations,  are  spoken  of  as  his  toorks.  Thus  to  Luther  work, 
word,  heart,  form  an  ascending  scale.  Speech,  he  says  in  his  Preface 
to  the  German  Psalter,  is  the  mightiest  and  noblest  activity  of  man, 
especially  such  sx>eech  as  shows  how  the  heart  stands.  *'  I  would  much 
rather  hear  a  saint  speak  than  see  his  works."  A  beast  can  do,  only  a 
man  can  speak.  Thus  word  as  opposed  to  work,  is  personal  as  opposed 
to  impersonal  activity.  This  way  of  looking  at  the  word  was  kept 
always  before  the  Reformers,  by  the  great  stress  they  laid  on  the  con- 
ception of  Christ  as  the  living  word.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  faith  in  Christ  the  incarnate  Word,  faith  in  Christ's  work, 
and  faith  in  the  Gospel  word,  are  so  readily  used  as  synonymous  in  the 
Reformation  theology.  It  is  in  great  measure  this  identification,  com- 
bined with  such  unguarded  statements  as  could  not  be  wanting  among 
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And  now  how  does  all  this  tell  on  the  point  from  which 
we  started,  the  bearing,  namely,  of  the  Befoimation  (m  the 
right  understanding  of  Scripture  ? 

That  Scripture  was  Grod's  Word  all  were  agreed.  The 
medisBval  Church,  understanding  by  God's  Word  an  intellec- 
tual revelation,  looked  in  Scripture  for  that  alone,  and  where 
no  intellectual  mysteries  appeared,  saw  only,  as  Luther  com- 
plains, bare  dead  histories,  "*  which  had  simply  taken  place, 
and  concerned  men  no  more."  Not  so  the  Seformers.  K 
Grod's  Word  is  the  opening  up  of  what  is  in  Grod's  heart,  the 
dedaiation  of  the  eternal  love  in  which  alone  man  can  rest, 
the  stoiy  of  Grod's  dealings  with  the  belieyers  of  bygone 
days  can  never  become  a  dead  history.  *'Let  no  pious 
Christian,''  says  Luther  in  the  prefieu^  to  his  Grerman  Bible, 
''stumble  at  the  simple  Word  and  Story  that  meet  him 

men  wliose  intnifcioii  of  apintoid  tratha  greatly  oatnn  the  power  of 
giriiig  them  dogmatical  predakm,  that  haa  led  aome  writera— and  even 
aach  a  man  as  Bothe — ^to  aay  that  the  Befoimatioa  Church  Tiewed 
Revelation  aimply  as  a  aapematnral  communication  <^  doctrine  (Bothe, 
Zwr  DaqmalGik^  p.  56).  Certainly  thia  Tiew  <^  Berelation  did  enter  the 
ftoteatant  dogmatic,  in  proportion  as  the  religioas  spirit  <^  the  Befonna- 
tkn  declined,  and  men  sank  hack  into  the  superficial  conception  of  lAe 
ward  aa  a  mere  sign  of  impersonal  tnith.  Bat  this  was  a  decline  from 
the  tme  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  one  that  never  obacnred 
altogether  the  tmer  insight  that  found  ita  expression  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Word  and  of  Faith.  We  most  remember  that  the  philoeophical  and 
paychological  treatment  of  the  snbject  of  personality,  which  alone  eaa 
famish  the  basis  for  a  complete  dogmatical  separation  between  the 
deeper  and  shallower  conceptions  of  Word  of  €rod  and  Revelation,  is  even 
now  a  new  thing.  A  certain  meaaare  of  confusion  was  thus  inevitable ;  but 
while  one  school  of  theology  (culminating  curiously  enough  in  Turretin. 
whoae  skiU  in  exposition  has  brought  him  into  undue  favour  in  Scotland) 
drifted  through  thia  confusion  into  the  emH'  which  Rothe  oondemnn^ 
another  and  deeper  school,  of  which  Ames  is  one  of  the  best  representa- 
tives, always  held  fast  the  personal  character  of  Faith  and  of  Revelation. 
It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  the  want  of  a  sharp  distinction  between 
Rdigion  and  Theology  leads  Ames — not  to  conceive  of  Christianity  as  a 
mere  scientific  doctrine,  but  conversely  to  rescue  the  personal  character 
of  RoTdation  by  the  position:  *'Primum  et  proprium  Theologiae  sub- 
jeetam  ease  vduntatenL^^JfeiiiUa  TMeohgieOy  l  9. 
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so  often  in  Scripture.  Nay,  let  him  not  doubt  that,  plain 
9A  they  may  seem,  they  are  the  very  Words,  Works,  Judg- 
ments, and  History  of  God's  high  Majesty,  Might,  and 
Wisdom."  Or  again,  in  his  exposition  of  Genesis,  he  shows 
that  the  Bible  history  is  a  sacred  history,  because  Gkxi's 
Word  gleams  forth  in  it.  All  history  shows  the  great  works 
of  God ;  but  the  great  pre-eminence  of  the  Bible  history  is 
that  in  it  Qod  speaks,  Israel's  history  is  precious  to  us, 
because  it  tells  of  the  relations  in  which  the  people  stood  to 
God :  but  above  all  stands  Abraham's  history,  "  because  it 
is  filled  so  full  of  God's  Word,  with  which  all  that  befell 
him  is  adorned  and  made  fair,  and  because  God  everywhere 
goes  before  him  with  his  Word,  promising,  commanding, 
comforting,  warning,  that  we  may  verily  see  that  Abraham 
was  God's  special  trusty  friend.  Let  us  mirror  ourselves 
then  on  this  holy  father  Abraham,  who  walks  not  in  gold 
and  velvet,  but  girded,  crowned,  and  clothed  with  divine 
light,  that  is,  with  God's  Word." 

We  shall  hardly  be  wrong,  in  the  face  of  these  and  similar 
utterances,  in  saying  that  Scripture  is  precious  to  Luther, 
because  it  shows  to  us  the  actual  realization  among  men  of 
that  personal  fellowship  with  God  through  word  and  faith 
which  alone  can  satisfy  our  souls,  and  so  assures  us  that  the 
life  of  faith  in  Christ,  which  is  the  grand  ideal  of  the  Refor- 
mation, is  no  vain  phantom,  but  a  real  fellowship  with  a 
self-revealing  God.  The  Bible,  to  use  Luther's  own  phrase, 
is  the  garment  of  Christ.^  We  do  not  lay  hold  of  Christ  by 
grasping  his  garment,  we  have  not  fellowship  with  Christ 
by  a  mere  head-knowledge  of  the  Gospel  history;  but 
Christ  is  wrapped  up  in  the  historic  record,  and  it  is  only 
within  this  garment  that  faith  can  find  him. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  this  historical  conception  of  the 
Bible  was  by  no  means  defined  with  theoretical  clearness, 

^  On  Ps.  xxiL  19  (]  8),  in  hia  <*  Operationes  in  duas  Psalinoram  Decades." 
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or  grasped  with  perfect  fimmess,  by  the  Beformation  theo- 
logy;^ but  just  as  the  principle  of  personal  fiedth  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  firesh  life  of  the  Beformation,  so  the 
principle  of  a  historical  treatment  of  Scripture  is  at  bottom, 
though  fjEir  less  clearly  apprehended,  the  principle  of  the 
whole  Beformation  exegesis.  I  venture  to  say,  that  from 
this  one  principle  flows  all  that  is  new  and  true  in  the  Pro- 
testant interpretation  of  the  Bible  ;  that  the  understanding 
of  Scripture  has  advanced  or  gone  back  in  the  evangelical 
Churches  just  in  proportion  as  this  principle^  in  connection 
with  the  great  principle  of  justifying  Mth,  has  been  held  fast 
or  overlooked ;  and  that  we  too,  if  we  are  really  in  earnest 
with  our  study  of  the  Bible,  if  we  desire  to  deal  truly  with 
Scripture  and  our  Protestant  fireedom,  must  r^ulate  all  our 
ex^esis  and  all  our  criticism,  by  the  great  principle  that  we 
are  to  seek  in  the  Bible,  not  a  body  of  abstract  religious 
truth,  but  the  living  personal  history  of  Grod's  gracious  deal- 
ings with  men  from  age  to  age,  till  at  length  in  Christ's 
historic  work  the  &ce  of  the  Eternal  is  fully  revealed,  and 
we  by  faith  can  enter  into  the  fullest  and  freest  fellowship 
with  an  incarnate  God. 

With  what  power  this  principle  bears  on  all  those  parts 
of  Scripture  which,  through  the  long  ages  before  the  Befor- 
mation, were  almost  wholly  sealed  to  the  Church,  what  a 
flood  of  fresh  light  it  casts  even  on  the  plainest  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Becord,  how  it  fills  with  fresh  and  ever  varying  in- 
terest the  narratives  that  to  the  ancient  Church  afforded 
only  a  dreary  monotonous  round  of  all^ory,  how  it  enables 
the  reader  to  enter  everywhere  into  a  personal  fellowship 
with  the  saints  and  the  church  of  bygone  days,  and,  if  Grod's 
Spirit  go  with  the  reading,  into  fellowship  also  with  the 

^  Compare  on  this  point  an  instmctiye  Essay  by  Diestel,  "  Die  Kirch- 
liche  Anschaanng  des  A.  T.,"  in  the  Jahrbb.  f.  D.  TheoL  1869,  p.  232 
tqq.  Professor  Diestel  shows  how  i\Do  yiews  of  the  Old  Testament  soon 
branched  off  in  the  Protestant  Choxches. 
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great  Eevealer  Himself — these  are  things  that  can  only  be 
learned  by  such  a  study  of  the  Bible  in  its  details,  as  we 
must  begin  together  in  our  meetings  here,  and  carry  out 
each  for  himself  in  the  prayerful  labours  of  a  whole  life. 
At  this  time  it  is  only  possible  briefly  to  indicate  a  few  of 
the  directions  in  which  the  new  principle  became  fruitful  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  may  still  be  fruitful  to  us. 

I.  Firstly,  then,  the  new  conception  of  Scripture  gave  a 
death-blow  to  the  allegorical  way  of  interpretation,  the  theory 
of  a  fourfold  sense,  which  by  its  half^contemptuous  "  liJtera 
geda  docet "  made  the  history  a  dead  history,  useless  in  teach- 
ing faith.^  "  There  is,"  says  Luther,  "  one  single,  simple 
sense :"  and  this  is  the  principle  of  the  whole  Reformation ; 
for,  however  far  the  overstrained  typology  of  some  Protestant 
schools  may  re- open  an  entrance  for  what  is  really  sheer 
allegorical  exposition,  the  principle  of  allegory  is  effectually 
condemned  by  the  symbolical  definition  of  all  Protestant 
Churches,  that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  must  be  drawn 
fix)m  Scripture  itself,  ie.,  as  BuUinger  explains  in  the  Hel- 
vetica Posterior,  from  the  genius  of  the  original  language,  the 
due  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  with  comparison  of 
like  and  unlike  passages.^ 

II.  The  last  of  these  postulates  of  a  true  interpretation 
raises  the  question  of  the  relation  of  exegesis  to  the  analogy 
of  faith,  which  forms  a  long  and  perplexed  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  decadence,  as  well  as  the  growth,  of  Protestant 
theology.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Reformers  every- 
where place  Scripture  above  the  Ecclesiastic  Canon,  in  virtue 
of  its  own  innate  perspicuity  to  every  one  that  approaches  it 
in  the  spirit  of  faith.   And  so  to  the  Reformers  and  their  truest 

^  Cf.  Luther  on  Ps.  xzii.,  ut  supra, 

*  NiEMEYER,  p.  469. — The  cirntmatarUiae  are,  I  presume,  mainly  the 
verbal  context ;  but  the  principle  implies  that  the  historical  circumstances 
be  also  considered. 
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followers  the  analogj  of  Caith  means  not  a  dead  rule  of  do^na* 
but  the  liYiig  sympathy  of  a  reneired  soul  Ihing  in  fellow- 
ship with  Christ,  with  the  historic  record  of  God's  erer-oon- 
aistent  working  towards  the  establishment  of  His  Idi^dtRn 
upon  earth.  Jost  as  it  requires  a  historic  sense  to  under- 
stand profime  histoiy,  it  requires  a  spiritual  sense  to  under- 
stand sacred  history. 

UL  If  the  perspicuity  of  Scripture  rests  on  the  one  side 
on  the  illumination  giren  by  the  Spirit  to  the  fiuthfnl  reader, 
it  is  no  less  grounded  on  the  other  side  on  the  historicity  of 
Scripture.  Crod  s  dealings  with  His  people  were  always  per- 
sonal What  His  prophets  and  apostles  spoke,  they  spcdre 
because  by  the  Spirit  they  understood,  and  would  hare  others 
to  understand,  how  God  was  dealing  with  men.  And  if  we 
possess  the  same  spirit,  we  too  shall  understand  the  word  so 
soon  as  we  place  ourselTes  in  the  historical  position  of  the  fint 
hearersL  Hence  the  Beformers  emphasize  the  &ct  that  tiie 
Old  Testament  prophets  (who,  more  than  any  other  Scripture 
writers,  have  been  supposed  to  talk  things  unintelligible 
to  their  first  hearers)  did  in  Israel  precisely  the  work  that 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  must  do  now  in  Tninij^pring  by 
special  application  of  the  principles  of  law  and  grace  to 
the  ever-varying  needs  of  the  people.*  And  so  Luther  writes 
in  his  Preface  to  Isaiah,  that  if  we  will  understand  prophecy, 
we  must  study  the  contemporary  history,  and  learn  how 
things  stood  in  the  land ;  how  men's  minds  were  bent,  what 
designs  of  war  or  peace  they  had  in  hand,  and,  above  all, 
their  attitude  to  God,  the  prophet,  and  religion.* 

IV.  It  is  mainly  to  the  comprehensive  genius  of  Calvin 
that  we  owe  the  further  development  of  these  principles  in 
the  conception  of  the  exegetico-historical  problem  in  its 

>  Cf.  GaJrin,  Pneiatio  in  Esaiam. 

*  Yet  side  by  side  with  this  goes  another  line  of  thought  **  Der  Pro- 
phezeien  Art  ond  Xatnr  ist  dsas  sie  ehe  erfUUet  denn  rentanden  sind,^  says 
Lather,  at  one  time.     The  two  Tiews  are  not  irreconcilable. 
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totality.  What  Calvin  set  before  him  as  the  goal  of  Bibli- 
cal studies,  was  the  gathering  up  into  one  whole  of  all 
God's  dealings  with  men  from  the  fall  to  the  Eesurrection 
of  Christ,  the  history  of  true  religion,  the  adoption  and 
education,  from  age  to  age,  of  the  Church,  in  a  continuous 
scheme  of  gradual  advance.  It  is  true  that  in  that  age  the 
means  for  justly  carrying  out  so  great  a  conception  were 
still  lacking.  The  very  idea  of  a  historical  evolution  was 
but  imperfectly  imderstood.  There  were  many  tendencies, 
both  in  the  age  and  in  Calvin's  own  character,  that  prevented 
him  from  doing  so  much  justice  to  the  difference  as  to  the 
unity  of  successive  dispensations.  But  not  only  did  the 
example  point  out  a  course  on  which,  after  long  neglect,  the 
newer  theology,  armed  with  richer  apparatus,  must  enter 
with  fresh  ardour ;  the  very  idea  of  such  a  scheme  gave  to 
Calvin  an  elevation  of  view,  a  freedom  of  judgment,  a 
superiority  to  prejudices,  that  the  mere  student  of  details 
could  hardly  break  through,  which  have  justly  elevated  him 
to  the  rank  of  the  greatest  of  uninspired  expositors,  and 
have  left  to  his  followers,  an  ever  precious  example  of  believ- 
ing courage  in  dealing  with  the  Scriptures. 

V.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  from  this  topic  without  in  one 
word  pointing  out  that  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  way 
of  treating  the  Bible  is  the  honest  practice  of  a  higher  criti- 
cism. The  higher  criticism  does  not  mean  negative  criticism. 
It  means  the  fair  and  honest  looking  at  the  Bible  as  a  his- 
torical record,  and  the  effort  everywhere  to  reach  the  real 
meaning  and  historical  setting,  not  of  individual  passages  of 
the  Scripture,  but  of  the  Scripture  Records  as  a  whole ;  and 
to  do  this  we  must  apply  the  same  principle  that  the  Re- 
formation applied  to  detail  Exegesis.  We  must  let  the  Bible 
speak  for  itself  Our  notions  of  the  origin,  the  purpose,  the 
character  of  the  Scripture  books  must  be  drawn,  not  from 
vain  traditions,  but  from  a  historical  study  of  the  books 
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themselves.  This  process  can  be  dangerous  to  faith  only 
when  it  is  began  without  faith — ^when  we  foiget  that  the 
Bible  history  is  no  profane  history,  but  the  story  of  (Jod's 
saving  self-manifestation. 

VL  And,  finally,  one  word  on  the  bearing  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  principle  on  the  use  of  Scripture  for  edification. — In  the 
Bible  history,  as  the  Beformers  conceived  it,  we  hear  two 
voices — ^the  voice  of  Gk)d  speaking  love  to  man,  and  the 
voice  of  the  renewed  man  answering  in  faith  to  God.  "  The 
Scripture,"  says  Jurieu,  "is  almost  nothing  else  than  a  tissue 
of  prayers  and  thanksgiving  ;"^  and  this  loving  communion 
of  God  and  man  is  no  dead  bygone  thing,  but  a  thing  in 
which  we  may  share.  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living,  for  all  live  unto  him."  And  so  when  we  draw 
near  in  feith  to  the  Bible,  we  feel  ourselves  entering  into  a 
higher,  holier  world  : — "  not  to  the  mount  that  might  be 
touched,  and  that  burned  with  fire,  nor  unto  blackness,  and 
darkness,  and  tempest ;  but  unto  mount  Sion,  and  to  the  city 
of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innu- 
merable company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-bom  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and 
to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and 
to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things  than 
AbeL  .  .  .  Wherefore,  we  receiving  a  kingdom  that  cannot 
be  moved,  let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  Grod 
acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly  fear :  for  our  God  is  a 
consuming  fira" 

^  L'Ecriture  n'est  presque  autre  chose  que  cela,  qu'un  tissu  de  pri^rea 
et  d'actions  de  graces. — {Jugement  mr  Us  MithodeSy  etc.,  Rott.  168S, 
p.  S4.)  Luther's  views  on  the  answer  of  man  to  Ood,  as  expressed  in 
Scripture,  are  beautifully  developed  in  the  Preface  to  the  German  Psalter. 
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THE  occasion  of  the  following  remarks,  was  my  perusal  of  **  a  seconds 
letter  to  the  Christians,  called  Brethren,"  by  Mr.  Bees,  of  Sun- ' 
derland.  And  if,  for  the  free  handling  of  the  topics  treated  in  that 
letter,  I  am  disposed  to  congratulate  myself  on  being  an  entire  stranger 
to  its  author,  it  is  on  that  account  alone  that  I  do  so.  Ther#are 
indeed  things  which  I  could  wish  otherwise,  both  in  its  argument  and 
spirit,  but  it  is  the  work  of  one  who  seems  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
sincerity,  and  with  such  I  desire  to  be  ever,  both  in  heart  and  purpose, 
one. 

That  Christian  men  should  be  in  any  sense  at  variance,  on  a  subject 
on  which  all  who  truly  are  ''of  God'*  should  be  in  harmonious  and 
worshipping  agreement,  is  a  deeply  humbling  and  afflicting  fact ;  nor  is 
any  healing  to  be  hoped  for  by  the  souls  which  taste  this  grief,  but  in 
a  patient  and  lowly- minded  cleaving,  agaiast  all  discouragements,  to 
Him  and  to  His  sayings,  who  is  the  Amen  and  EaithfuL  Witness  to  the 
end. 

Differing  gravely  from  Mr.  Eees,  and  his  authorities,  on  some  points 
of  the  deepest  interest  and  importance,  1  render  first  my  ready  and 
willing  acknowledgment  of  the  service  which  I  think  he  has  done  to 
truth  by  his  exposure  of  some  of  the  numerous  fallacies  relating  to  the 
nature  and  manner  of  the  Spirit's  operation  in  the  church,  which  have 
obtained  currency  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  among  the  class  of 
Christians  to  whom  his  letter  is  addressed. 

But  the  difference  is  often  wide  between  the  detection  of  an  error 
and  a  just  assertion  of  the  truth  which  should  supplant  it,  and  in 
two  important  respects  this  well-intended  letter  seems  to  be  at  fault. 
First,  in  its  opposition  to  false  practice,  it  arraigns  also  a  perfectly 
sound  principle ;  and  secondly,  it  effers  nothing  but  what  is,  on  the 
writer's  own  admission,  unsatisfactory,  as  a  substitute  for  that  which 
it  condemns.     I  proceed,  without  further  preface,  to  my  proofs. 

In  the  first  page  of  hie  letter,  Mr.  Eees  declares  his  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  immediate  dependence  on  the  Holy  Ghost.  "To  submit 
to  the  dictation  of  the  Spirit'*  is,  he  says,  "  the  principle  **  of  those  whom 
he  is  criticising ;  and  against  this  notion,  on  the  ground  apparently  of 
its  practical  violation,  he  protests.    I  reply,  without  any  hesitation^  thn^i 


the  alternative  of  submission  to  the  Spirit  is  ^nhjection  to  the  flesh ;  and 
tliat  in  the  c)iurcb,  which  is  the  house  of  God,  His  preeience  and  dominion, 
according  to  the  order  and  the  manner  in  which  He  has  re<;ulated  Hi« 
own  ^vori^hip  in  the  written  word,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  than  the 
will  of  man.  To  prove  that  multiplied  disorders  have  arisen  through  a 
carnal  desecration  of  this  principle  is  but  too  easy;  but  to  propose  a«  a 
refuge  from  those  evils  a  renunciation  of  the  principle  itself,  is  to  make 
human  sin  and  folly  an  argument  for  ceasing  to  rely,  in  our  weakness, 
on  God's  living  strength. 

When  Mr.  Kees  declares  himself  opposed  to  those  who  refuse  all 
order  and  official  gradation  in  the  church  of  God,  he  speaks  rightly;  for 
Ood  does  not  abandon  His  own  ways,  and  that  men  whom  He  has  quali- 
fied for  oflice  in  His  house  should  have  ready  and  honourable  recognition 
on  His  children's  part,  is  a  position  too  clear  to  require  argumentative 
mipport.  But  when,  with  a  broad  and  po^^itive  denial  of  distinctive 
spiritual  gifts,  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  the  course  of  divine  worship 
are  referred  indirectly  only  to  the  Spirit,  so  that  '*  sanctified  natural 
ability  and  educational  acquirement  '  are  affirmed  to  be  **  the  sum 
total"  of  what  any  "gifted"  man  may  now  possess,  I  listen  to  a 
langua(!:e  differing  essentially  from  that  of  God's  inspired  witnesses. 
This  difference  will  presently,  I  trust,  be  made  apparent;  meanwhile  I 
follow  Mr.  Kees  to  the  close  of  his  letter,  where,  after  having  protested 
against  various  forms  of  what  he  considers  spiritual  extravagance,  Ite 
-says  :  *'''  Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  there  is  a  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  that 
^He  is  the  sole  power  of  all  ministry  and  worship,  and  that  in  proportion 
fksi  men  naturally  gifted,  converted,  and  called  by  the  combined  agency  of 
providence  and  grace,  to 'labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,' cultivate 
communion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  so  they  will  be  used  and 
blessed  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 

It  is  plain  that  ministerial  fitness  is  the  limit  to  which  the  qualifying 
power  of  the  Spirit  may,  in  Mr.  Kees'  view,  be  expected  to  extend  iu 
His  much-diminished  operation  in  the  church  of  our  times.  And  even 
this  fitness  is  described  in  new  and  unscriptural  terms;  *'  natural  gift 
being  chosen  as  its  basis  instead  of  spiriiunl^**  wlnle  a  combination  of 
"  providence  and  grace"  is  substituted  for  the  direct  leading  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  true  energiser  as  well  as  distributor  of  ministerial  grace. 
But  of  the  potlsibility  of  anything  like  a  realisation  oi  fulness  of  the  Spirit 
in  an  assembled  company  of  worshippers,  so  that  believers,  as  suck, 
should  answer  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,* 
should  be  full  of  goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge,  able  also  to 
admonish  one  another,!  should  exhort  one  another  daily4  should  all 
prophe8y,§  neither  Mr.  Kees,  nor  the  authorities  on  which  he  most 
relics,  seem  to  entertain  a  sinj^le  thought.  As  to  1  Cor.  xiv.,  it  is 
pronounced  by  one  of  these  to  be  "  utterly  inapplicable  "  at  the  present 
day  ;  while  Mr.  Kees,  though  desiring  a  plurality  of  staled  ministers, 
can  contemplate  no  better  result  than  *'  a  hubbub  of  experimental 
performances  "  from  a  practical  recosjnition  of  the  Spirit's  ruling  and 
enabling  power  iu  an  assembly  of  God's  worshippers. 

All  gifts,  save  those  of  nature,  are  declared  roundly  to  have  ceased. 
The  author  of  the  *•  Church  of  Old,"  from  whose  book  Mr.  Kees  has 
extracted  not  a  little  that  is  really  valuable,  commits  himself  distinctly  to 

"  •  Eph.  v.  18,  20.      t  Bom.  zv.  14.      rHob.  iiirT37x.~25.      §~1  Cor.  xir.  24,  sTT" 
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l}ii«  assertion,  and  lays  down  besides  two  separate  positfohs  which  I  rea3 
with  an  unfeigned  surprise.^  -JTlie  first  is  that  the  promised  presence  of 
jBBun  in  the  midst  of  those  met  in  His  name,  excludes-  the  notion  of  the 
presiding  of  the  iSyMrir  in  an  assembly  of  God's' worshippers;  and  tM 
second,  that  God*s  church  has  no  longer  "the  gifts  of  the  ascended 
Christ." 

Into  the  first  of  these  statements  the  writer  appears  to  have  been  led 
by  a  right  but  ill-watched  desire  to  maintain  explicitly  i\\e personal  dis- 
tinctions of  the  Trinity.  He  distrusts  logic  on  so  mysterious  a  topic  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  conif^lains  that  by  '*  dint  of  inference  "  only  can 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  he  acknowledges  as  abiding  with  the  universal 
church,  be  alleged  tohave  His  sovereign  place  in  the  particular  assembli  ' 
of  the  saints.  I  reply,  there  is  no  need  of  inference  to  prove  that 
Jesus  is  present  with  His  chosen,  it  is  by  the  power  and  in  the  person  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  For  first,  what  are  the  Lord's  own  words  ?  Does  He  nob* 
say,  after  promising  to  send  the  abiding  Comforter  to  His  disciples :  "  I 
will  not  leave  you  orphans,  I  will  come  unto  you  *'?  But  again,  that  "  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit,"  or  **  the  Spirit  is  the  Lord,*'*  is  a  declarative  axiom 
of  apostolic  faith.  Besides  the  quotation  given  below, '*  the  Spirit  of 
God,"  ••the  Spirit  of  Christ"  and  "  Christ,"  are  evidently  used  in 
Kom.  viii.  9,  10,  as  convertible  expressions. 

To  hold  fast  and  assert  the  uniin  of  the  Godhead  is  as  necessary  a  part  of 
sound  doctrine  as  a  due  distinction  of  the  Persons.  Had  this  been  re- 
membered by  the  author  to  whom  reference  has  just  been  made,  hfe 
would  hardly  have  penned,  J  think,  the  following  lines:  ''In  1  Cor.xiv., 
which  ofiers  to  our  notice  the  gifts  in  relation  to  the  assembly,  or  the 
Christian  church  in  its  ministry  and  worship,  the  Holy  Spirit  (remark- 
able to  tell)  is  not  once  named;  while  in  chap,  xii.,  which  describes  His 
place  in  the  church  in  general,  He  is  mentioued  eleven  times.  In  chap, 
xiv.,  *  Grod '  is  mentioned  seven  times  and  'Lord*  twice,  but  the 
Spirit  not  once.  Kules  for  the  conduct  of  worship  and  edifying  ministry 
are  given,  but  they  are  declared  to  be  from  '  1M  Lord^  The  presidency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  neither  named  norvRplied\  once." 

But  that  the  remaining  extracts  from  this  work  commend  the  writer 
as  a  man  of  real  godliness,  I  own  that  such  writing  would  give  me  an 
uneasy  feeling  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  faith.  ''God"  and  ••the 
Lord  "are  mentioned  in  a  chapter,  and  M«r<^rtf  "the  Spirit"  is  not 
even  there  by  implication  I  I  pass  without  further  notice  the  defective 
logic  which  admits  the  Spirit's  presence  with  the  general  church,  but 
excludes  Him  from  the  church  particular'^  and  will  try  rather  to  clear 
up  what  seems  to  him  a  diiliculty  in  the  structure  of  these  chapters. 
It  is  '•  remarkable  to  tell,"  he  thinks,  that  in  chap.  xii.  the  Spirit  is  men- 
tioned frequently  ;  in  chap.  xiv.  not  at  all.  i  answer  that  the  difierence, 
though  certainly  remarkable,  in  the  sense  of  being  well  worthy  of  our 
notice,  is  by  no  means  strange.  For  in  chap.  xii.  the  plain  object  of  the 
apostle  is  to  define  the  senste  and  nature  of  all  divine  operation  in  the 
church,  beginning  with  the  primary  confession  of  each  elect  vessel  of 
God's  grace.  Faith  is  elsewhere  declared  to  be  the  gift  of  God,  but 
except  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  here  affirmed  to  be  impossible  to  make 
a  true  confession  of  the  faith  !^    Instead    of  dumb    idols  and   their 

**0  ii  Kvpiog  r6  Ilviv fid  ioriv,  2  Cor.  UL  17. 
f  Tlieae  laat  italics  an*  mine.         t  Kph.  ii.  8 ;  I  Cor.  xiv.  8. 
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deluded  victims,  Trhom  the  spirit  of  error  led  to  the  service  of  alia,  the 
living  God  is  worshipped  by  his  childrea  ip  the  enabling  power  of  his 
own  Eternal  Spirit.  To  initiate  believem  into  the  great  mystery  of 
Christ,*  and  to  make  them  understand  that  life,  worship,  place  and 
service,  are  all  alike  of  the  Spirit,  as  opposed  to  what  is  natural,  10  the 
apostle's  purpose  here.  Hence  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Spirit. 
But  in  chap.  xiv.  it  is  different ;  he  is  no  longer  instructing  and  defining, 
but  directing  and  regulating,  through  the  medium  of  faith  and  con« 
science,  the  use  of  the  Spirit's  varied  gifts  and  powers,  and  prescribing 
due  behaviour  to  those  who,  whether  specifically  gifted  or  not,  are  in 
their  assembly  the  true  House  of  God.  That  "  God  "  and  "  the  Lord," 
therefore,  should  be  named  in  that  chapter,  and  "  the  Spirit "  left  on* 
named,  is  a  fact  in  strictest  harmony  with  the  ins^pired  writer's  aim. 

I  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Spirit  presently,  but  notice  first 
the  other  position  above  quoted ;  i.e.,  that  the  church  has  no  longer 
"  the  *  gifts '  of  Christ  ascended."  I  answer  in  all  sobriety  and  earnest- 
ness, God  forbid  :  for  then  neither  pastorship  nor  teaching  can  be  truly 
exercised;  Christ's  sheep,  for  whose  sakes  He  went,  on  high,  are  left 
untended;  God's  building  can  no  longer  grow;  His  true  evangelists 
are  silent,  and  the  work  of  edification  is  at  a  stand.  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  thus  speak  ;  for  until  Christ's  mystic  body  has  attained  its  com- 
plete stature,  and  God's  saints  are  presented  perfect  in  their  Head,  the 
continuous  operation  of  these  gifts,  or  some  of  them,  is  pledged  to  the 
believer  in  the  plain  teaching  of  Eph.  iv.  I  say,  or  "some  of  them," 
because  while  all  are  ours,  whether  Paul  or  Cephasf  etc.,  these  gifts 
considered  as  living  men,  are  in  their  nature  continuative  in  part  only. 
The  foundation  has  not  to  be  laid  a  second  time,  but  God's  building,  in 
which  nature  has  no  hand,  goes  on.  Neither  **  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,"  nor  "  the  work  of  the  ministry,"  nor  "  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ,"  is  attainable  by  any  other  means  than  those  to  which 
these  blessed  ends  are  scripturally  assigned  ;  but"  pastors  and  teachers," 
"  evnngelists,"  and  I  am  bold  to  add,  "  prophets  "  also  (in  the  sense 
to  which  this  term  is  used  in  1  Cor.  xiv.),  continue  and  will 
never  cease  until  the  work  is  ended  and  the  Giver  of  those 
necessary  gifts  annuls  them  in  the  light  and  glory  of  His  personal 
return. 

It  was  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell^X  and  not  be  as  a  wayfaring 
stranger  only  with  Uia  chosen,  that  He  who  had  first  descended  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  earth,  went  up  on  high,  to  receive  the  gifts  which  He 
bestows  on  men.  Received  by  man,  in  His  ever  blessed  person,  ^n^for 
man,  yea,  even  for  the  rebellious  also,  His  gifts  will  never  be  revoked ; 
for  they  are  the  accompanying  tokens  of  His  presence  who  will  not 
forsake  His  living  temple  as  He  did  the  building  made  by  hands,  since 
His  people  are  no  longer  under  law  but  under  grace ;  not  in  the  fleshy 
but  in  the  spirit.  We  are  not  personally  better  than  our  fathers, 
and,  as  in  their  case,  our  unbelief  may  practically  tie  His  hands  ;§ 
because  also  of  the  same  unbelief  we  may  choose  another  form  of 
speech,  when  speaking  of  Him  and  of  His  ways,  than  that  which  He 
prefers,  seeking  to  men  for  education  rather  than  to  God  for  gifts,  yet 
lie  waits  still  to  be  gracious.  He  has  chosen  and  sanctified  His  proper 
habitation,  and  there  He  will  abide  for  ever ;  neither  wearied  oy  the 

•Vane  12.        f  1  Cor.  iii  21,  22.        X^Balrnkvui.  18.        §  Matt.  xiuTM] 


cambrance  of  His  people  nor  discouraged  by  their  manners  in  tlie 
wilderness,  and  to  those  who  stick  trustingly  to  Kia  testimonies  He  is  a 
found  help  still  in  all  their  need.* 

I  return  now  to  Mr.  Eees,  who,  at  p.  1 1 ,  takea  exception  to  a  literal 
acceptation  of  1  Peter  iv.  ]  1,  '*  If  any  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the 
oracles  of  God;*'  but  I  ask,  is  not  this  a  part  of  God's  word  ?  And  if 
80,  is  it  or  is  it  not,  like  all  other  inspired  Scripture,  for  our  comfort 
and  direction  ?  Then,  as  to  its  force.  First,  let  us  notice  the  context  ; 
the  apostle's  exhortation  is  general,^  In  the  preceding  verse  he  says : 
"as  every  man  has  received  the  gift  (corresponding,  as  I  judge,  to  the 
measure  of  the  grace  of  Christ  which  every  one  receives  in  Eph.  iv.  7), 
even  so  minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good  stewards  of  tha 
manifold  grace  of  Qt)d'* ;  then,  "If  any  man  speak,"  &c.  Most  plainly 
there  is  contemplated  here,  as  in  Phil.  i.  14,  I  Thess.  i.  8,  and  many 
other  passao^es,  an  indefinite  existence  in  the  church  of  that  particular 
talent  which  enables  men  to  speak  for  God.  All  are  His  servants  whom 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  they  call  on  as  their  TA>rd,  and  let  us  remember 
that  He  bestows  His  special  talents  on  each  of  His  servants  according  to 
their  several  ability  ;J  men,  therefore,  who  can  speak  may  speak  ;  but  let 
them  beware  of  speaking  their  own  words  when  they  speak  for  God. 
There  were  many  who  did  so  in  the  apostolic  davs,  adulterating  His 
pure  testimonies,  while  they  tickled  the  ears  of  the  false  hearted  and 
unwary,  by  their  spurious  speech.  Not  so  the  apostle;  "  but  as  of  sin- 
cerity, but  as  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  God,  speak  we  in  Chri8t."§ 

The  words  then  of  Peter  are  a  solemn  as  well  as  general  exhortation, 
addressed  to  Christians,  and  therefore  to  those  in  whom  God's  Spirit 
dwells ;  and  with  a  consistent  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  distribution  of  His  gifts,  he  shapes  his  admonition  with 
especial  reference  to  individual  responsibility,  and  thus  suspends  liberty 
of  speech  for  God  upon  an  "  t//'  As  to  the  moral  tone  of  his  injunc- 
tion, it  agrees  with  what  God's  prophet  spake  of  old.  They  who  are  of 
God  should  work  God's  work,  "  not  doing  their  own  ways,  nor  finding 
their  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  their  own  u?orrf»."||  The  apostle's  warn- 
ing implies  clearly  that  men,  even  if  gifted  to  speak  rightly,  might 
apeak  wrongly.  It  is  the  same  with  all  other  spiritual  energies.  A  man 
cannot  safely  lean  upon  his  gift.  An  apostle,  who  excelled  all  others 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  his  endowments,  sought  fitting  utterance 
not  personally  only,  but  through  the  intercession  also  of  his  brethren.^ 
Overseers  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  might  make  an  evil  use  of  their 
position  and  their  powers.**  JSTo  man  is  kept  or  regulated  by  his  gift ; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  trust  committed  to  himself.  The  idea  of  resist- 
less possession  by  the  Spirit  is  quite  foreign  to  the  teaching  of  the 
gospel.  God  inspired  those  of  his  apostles  whom  he  destined  for  that 
honoured  service,  with  an  abilitv  to  write  pure  truth,  and  He  was 
generally  with  them  also  in  their  other  woric;  yet  an  apostle  might 
make  serious  mistakes  ;f"|'  for  to  err  is  of  the  creature,  whether  man  or 
angel  ;JJ  God  only  who  preserves  his  saints  is  always  right.  But 
of  apostles  it  is  needless  to  speak  further ;  their  order  expired  with 

*  PmJui  xlvL  1.  (Heb.)    f  He  resenrefi  his  jpArur^  exhortations  to  the  following  chapter. 
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thamselTes,  and  no  man  is  exhorted  to  desire  apostolic  gift.  With 
prophecy  it  is  otherwise.* 

I  will  now  notice  Mr.  Rees'  quotation  from  Olshausen  and  his  earlier 
witness  Chrjsostom,  in  support  of  his  sad  doctrine  of  the  extinction  of 
spiritual  gift.  Like  most  erroneous  statements,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
itself.  ^'No  Christian  is  without  faith,  yet  all  do  not  possess  the 
charisma  of  faith,**  &e.  No  douht.  But  will  it  be  said  that  fum$ 
among  the  multitude  of  living  saints  is  so  endowed  ?  It  would  not  be 
difficidt  to  cite  instances  of  the  marked  presence  of  this  gifc  eren  in 
our  own  day  of  spiritual  weakness.  But  we  are  told  that  *'  ckarismati' 
caUy  the  Holy  Ghost  has  ceased  to  work  in  the  church  since  the  time 
of  the  apostles.  All,  even  wisdom  and  knowledge,  must  now  be  gained 
by  gradual  exercise  ;  whilst  in  the  apostolic  times  it  was  an  immediate 
eonsequence  of  divine  operation  on  the  soul." 

My  reply  to  this  statement  is  that  I  refuse  to  receive  on  even  Cbrysoa- 
tom's  authority,  still  less  on  that  of  his  modern  follower,  an  assertion 
so  derogatory  to  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God.  That,  as  A/tfci^  the 
gifts  intended  for  the  order  and  edifying  of  God*8  building,  were,  from 
an  early  date,  lost  sight  of  very  generally,  and  that  office  took  openly 
the  place  of  gift,  instead  of  harmonising  with  it,  is  mo8t  sorrowfully 
true.  The  great  distinctive  token  of  the  dispensation,  the  living  and 
abiding  presence,  namely,  in  the  church  of  the  Comforter,  as  Christ's 
very  self,  though  not  his  separate  person,  would  seem  to  have  faded  from 
the  general  apprehension  of  His  people  with  the  closing  of  the  apostolic 
age.  But,  to  apply,  as  I  venture  reverently  to  do,  the  apostle's  remon- 
strance to  ourselves,  *'  shall  our  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without 
effect  ?''t  Are  those  whose  calling  is  to  live  upon  God's  words,  to  treat 
his  sayings,  both  of  promise  and  of  exhortation,  as  things  obsolete  and 
void  through  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  circumstance  ?  We  are  com- 
mended to  Goa  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace ;}  ^c  are  warned  to  be 
mindful  of  the  commandments  of  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour.§ 
Above  all  are  we  enjoined  to  keep  fast  hold  upon  the  Master's  sayings, 
with  the  promise  that  if  we  abide  in  Him,  and  His  words  abide  in  us,  we 
shall  ask  what  we  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  U9.||  Now  an  inspired 
apostle  counsels  his  brethren  in  the  faith  to  covet  earnestly  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  gives  as  his  reason  the  edification  of  the  church.  Am  I 
to  seek  now  this  end  by  other  means,  because  men  t/ninspired  tell  me 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  ceased  to  act  positively  and  immediately  in 
the  assembly  of  God's  saints  ? 

Before  speaking  further  of  this  gift,  I  shall  meet  the  dogmatic  asser- 
tion above  quoted  as  to  the  cessation  of  the  spirit's  *' charismatic" 
operation  in  the  church,  by  a  direct  scriptural  refutation.  In  Kom.  xii. 
the  apostle  classes  "  ministry,"  '*  teaching  "  and  "  exhortation,"  spe- 
cifically with  "  prophecy,"  as  charismatic  gifts.^  Unless,  therefore,  this 
writer  is  prepared  to  show  that  all  these  means  of  grace  have  ceased, 
so  that  neither  spiritual  ministry  nor  teaching  now  remain  to  that 
church  which  the  Lord  is  yet  said  to  nourish  and  cherish  as  his  flesh, 
his  position,  how  much  soever  it  may  seem  to  his  mind  countenanced 

*  -  -  Besides,  both  in  that 

regarded  as  constituent 


by  facts,  is  plainly  without  scriptural  support. 
chapter  and  in  1  Cor.  xii.  the  Spirit's  gifts  are 
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members  of  Christ's  body.  It  is  dangerous  to  treat  as  obsolete  -^h]^ 
portion  ot  those  holy  SScnptures  which  God  gave  for  the  contiuuftl  profit 
and  safeguard  of  his  children,*  and  a  view  of  this  subject  vhich  has 
plainly  this  effect  cannot  be  too  searchingly  questioned  by  tiiose  who 
live  upon  His  words. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  those  who  would  limit  "spiritual  gifts'*  to 
apostolic  times,  to  found  their  argument  upon  the  circumstantial 
differences  of  the  churches  then  and  now.  We,  it  is  said,  have  our 
failh  presented  to  us  categorically  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; they,  for  the  most  part,  received  theirs  from  the  lips  of  living 
men.  Churches  existed  before  inspired  letters  were  addressed  to  them. 
There  was  therefore,  then,  a  necessity  of  positive  revelation  which  lias 
since  been  superseded  by  the  closing  of  the  sacred  canon,  &c.  Thit 
reasoning  is  not  without  a  certain  plausibility,  but  its  unsoundness 
appears  immediately  when  tested  by  the  word.  Let  us  take  a  clear 
example.  There  was  a  church  at  Corinth,,  in  which  positive  gifts 
abounded,  being  far  in  excess,  as  is  evident  from  the  apostle's  language 
when  addressing  them,  of  practical  grace.  To  this  church  two  epistles 
were  directed  which,  to  them  and  us  alike,  are  commended  as  a  part  of 
Opd'a  inspired  word-t  ^^^  ^^  "gj^t"  were,  as  many  seem  to  think, 
something  initiatory  and  provisional  only,  and  destined  in  God's  pur- 
pose to  last  no  longer  than  until  the  completion  of  his  written  testi- 
mony, how  is  it  that  we  not  only  have  no  intimation  of  this  very 
important  fact,  but  are  led  by  what  we  read  to  an  opposite  conclusion  ? 
For  in  the  very  letter  which  the  Spirit  avowedly  indited,  not  only  for  the 
correction  of  actual  error  and  disorder,  but  for  the  prospective  guidanca 
aUo  oj  the  sttints,  we  have  an  earnest  and  general  injunction  laid 
on  them  to  desire  a  continuance  of  spiritual  gifxs,  and  especially  that 
one  which  is  now  beyond  the  rest  so  commonly  supposed  to  be  extinct. 

When  faith  is  too  weak  to  hold  all  Scripture  in  its  fulness,  as  the 
present  voice  of  God,  one  of  our  commonest  faults  is  to  choose  between 
what  we  often  dare  to  call  "conflicting  texts;"  especially  when  we 
bave  a  theory  of  our  own  to  sanction  or  maintain.  For  example,  an 
unbelieving  oblivion  of  the  apostolic  injunction  above  mentioned  is  justi- 
fied sometimes  by  an  appeal  to  Eph.  ii.  20,  and  iii.  5,  in  proof  that 
prophetic  ministry  was,  like  apostolic,  essentially  fundamental  in  its 
character.  The  inference  is  thence  easy,  that  gifts  thus  intimately 
allied  not  only  wrought  together  for  a  common  end  but  also  disap- 
peared in  company.  I  shall  not,  in  meeting  this  argument,  avail 
myself,  as  I  might  fairly  do,  of  the  doubtful  force  of  both  these  texts, 
it  being  quite  possible  to  allege,  on  critical  grounds,  the  identity  of  the 
"apostles"  and  "  prophets"  mentioned  there ;J  but  assuming  their  dis- 
tinction, I  remark  that  the  passages  in  Eph.  and  1  Cor.  are  perfectly 
consistent,  though  of  different  intention.  In  the  former  the  apostle 
speaks  retrospectively,  in  the  latter  prospectively.  In  the  former  he 
relates  a  fact,  in  the  latter  he  invites  and  stimulates  a  hope.  But,  in 
both  cases,  his  language  illustrates  the  same  great  principle  that  God's 
work,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end,  mtist  be  wrought  of  God^  and  that 
if  in  His  grace  He  makes  men  instruraentally  His  fellow  workers.  He  - 
endues  them,  sometimes  absolutely  oftener  according  to  their  faitb, 
with  gifts  suited  to  the  furtherance  of  His  own  design. 

•  2  Urn.  iii.  16,  16.    1 1  Cur.  xiv.  37.   %  One  article,  as  often,  oombiniog  two  distinctiTe 
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All,  therefore,  that  can  justly  be  inferred,  on  a  comparison  of  these 
pasaageeris,  that  as  prophecy  was  essential  to  the  founding  of  the  churchy 
BO  is  it  also  to  its  edification,  yet  with  a  difference  of  power  and  mani- 
festation analagous  to  the  different  nature  of  the  work.  And  here  I 
would  also  say  generally  that  a  prophet's  ministry,  without  reference 
to  dissimilarity  of  dispensation  past  or  present,  varies  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  God's  work.  Of  distinct  prediction  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak,  since  that  is  not  now  in  question ;  but  a  '^  prophet,"  from  tint 
to  last,  is  a  man  who  emphatically  speaks  and  acts  for  God.  When 
positive  revelation  was  intended  of  things  before  unknown,  God*s 
appointed  witnesses  were  ready.  If  his  people  have  to  be  recalled  to 
what  is  written,  prophets  still  are  sent.  It  was  so  in  Israel,  nor  is  it 
otherwise,  in  principle,  with  us.  Prophetic  ministry  supplied  the  great 
original  need  of  light  and  knowledge,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  churcli 
divulged  itself  to  God's  elect  according  to  divine  good  pleasure.  Pro- 
phetic ministry,  again,  adding  no  longer  to  what  is  now  complete  in 
God's  finished  record  of  his  Son,  recalls,  exhorts,  instructs,  and  in  a 
secondary  sense  reveals,  what  otherwise  might  lie  unobserved  and  pro- 
fitless in  the  written  treasury  of  truth. 

God's  apostles  are  not  dead,  but  live ;  their  personal  toil  is  ended, 
and  with  it  that  only  which  can  be  rightly  called  initiatory  in  their 
ministry.  But  in  their  writings  they  are  with  us  still,  to  teach,  com- 
mand, to  counsel  and  to  warn  us  to  the  end,  as  immediately  as  if  we 
saw  their  forms  and  listened  to  their  speech.  And  if  God's  oral 
prophets  seem  to  lack  successors,  their  absence  should  be  charged 
rather  on  our  unbelief  than  on  any  change  of  mind  in  Him  who  has 
spoken,  and  will  not  call  back  His  words.  I  must  not  lengthen  these 
remarks,  but  it  should  be  noticed  that,  although  true  prophecy  has 
always  a  revealing  power,  the  communication  of  what  the  Spirit  may 
reveal  is  not  always  proportionate  to  that  which  is  received.  Paul's 
revelations  were  abundant  *.  his  ministerial  communications  oftentimes 
restrained.  With  much  to  say,  he  could  not  always  utter  it ;  and  when 
ability  was  present,  occasion  was  not  always  found.  In  like  manner, 
when  expounding  to  the  church  God's  mysteries,  he  prays  that  "  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Him"*  may  be 
given  to  them  to  whom  he  writes.  The  Lord's  arm  is  not  shortened, 
and  that  same  Spirit  can  now  also  bring  forth  from  the  full  fountain 
of  God's  word  tlie  seasonable  measure  of  supply  for  the  "  edification, 
exhortation,  and  comfort"  of  the  saints.  But,  as  already  said,  i^ifts  of 
a  moral  and  experimental  efficacy  are  dependent  chiefly  upon^fliM,  and 
faith  cannot  operate  till  doubt  is  at  an  end.  Do  Christians,  as  a  rule, 
now  covet  earnestly  this  gift?  The  principle,  at  least,  is  simple,  that 
what  God  has  ordained  expressly  for  our  edification  must  continue,  as  a 
means  of  grace,  until  the  work  of  edifying  is  complete.  In  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit  tlie  desire  of  prophesying  is  closely  associated  with  the 
following  of  chnrity ;  as  if  true  love,  for  Christ's  sake,  towards  the 
church  which  is  His  body,  would  seek  especially  this  form  of  mani- 
festation. 

Recurring  now  to  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Rees,  there  is  indeed  a 
mournful  but  sufficient  reason,  to  be  presently  alleged,  for  the  diminu- 
tion, if  not  the  practical  cessation,  of  impulsive  spiritual  energies  ia 

*  Eph  Cu.  " 
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the  church  at  large ;  let  ue  only,  in  the  meanwhile,  beware  of  Bjsteih?- 
ticallj  limiting  the  Holy  One.  The  Lord  has  not  forsaken  His  true 
people,  nor  has  the  Spirit  abdicated  His  appointed  place  and  functions 
lu  the  body  of  Chnst.  But  His  elect,  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
those  who  name  His  name,  have  long  since  ceased  to  he  identical. 
Profession  is  no  longer  an  evidence  of  genuine  faith,  and  disorder  pre* 
Tails  everywhere  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Sou  of  man.  God,  as  his  wont 
has  been  from  the  beginning,  has  suffered  His  own  presence  to  be 
disallowed,  and  His  words  and  ordinances  to  be  set  aside  in  Aivour  of 
human  inventions  and  traditions.  It  is  a  solemn  fact,  that  in  judgment 
He  retires  before  man,  while  the  time  of  longsufiering  endures.  No 
longer  acknowledged  practically  in  His  true  place  of  supremacy,  since 
first  the  will  of  man  was  honoured  in  the  church  which  is  His  house. 
He  has  not  ceased  to  work  His  gracious  pleasure,  though  to  human  eyes 
irregularly,  from  that  time  to  the  present.  Yet  His  active  sovereignty 
is  equally  disallowed,  whether  in  a  falsely  styled  Catholic  church,  or 
in  the  smallest  sectarian  conventicle,  though  His  veritable  gifts  may 
peradventure  be  in  both. 

Mr.  Rees  comments  with  a  just  severity  (though  with  less  meekness 
and  sobriety  of  tone  than  might  be  wished)  on  the  offensive  spirit  of 
powerless  self-assertion  which  is  sometimes  observable  in  those  who  profess 
the  solemn  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  very  presence  in  their  meetings, 
and  from  this  humiliating  fact  he  infers  the  faultiness  of  their  principle. 
In  particular,  he  testifies  his  astonishment  at  the  assertion  of  gift  as  a 
continuous  heritage  of  God's  people,  and,  as  he  supposes,  proves  the  con- 
trary convincingly  by  quoting  1  Cor.  xiv.  24  ;  and  he  asks,  **  Have  you 
the  gift  of  prophecy  in  this  sense  f  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  consider 
this  reasoning  inconclusive,  and  this  question  wrongly  put.  For,  first, 
it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  chapter  that  the  possession, 
even  in  an  exuberant  degree,  of  true  spiritual  gift  is  no  guarantee  of 
order  or  edification  in  the  assembly.  A  sound  spiritual  understanding 
is  steadily  maintained  by  the  apostle  in  its  supremacy  over  gift,*  since 
with  one  exceptionf  gifts  may  be  abused.  Moreover,  the  effect  described 
in  verse  twenty-four  is  made  by  the  apostle  to  depend  not  on  the  pre- 
sence only  in  the  then  assembled  body  of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  on 
its  general  diffusion  and  simultaneous,  or  at  least  continuous  exercise; 
^  if  all  prophecy,"  &c.  The  absence,  therefore,  of  such  a  result  is  no 
proof  of  the  non-existence  of  prophetic  gift  in  an  assembly. 

The  question  is  also  misdirected.  Have  you,  it  is  asked,  this  gift, 
with  this  efiect  ?  But  this  question  is  not  put  to  the  assembled  wor- 
shippers of  God  in  any  place,  but  to  a  weak  company  of  Christians  who 
hold  an  exceptional,  though  scriptural,  position  in  relation  to  their 
brethren  at  large.  Now  a  little  consideration  may  convince  us,  that  in 
Buch  a  case  a  demonstrative  token  of  God's  presence  is  hardly  to  be  ex* 
pected  in  the  form  supposed  by  Mr.  Rees,  because  it  would  imply  that 
God  was  only  in  and  with  that  fragment  of  his  church,  and  not  at  all 
elsewhere.  It  would  be  a  virtual  uuchristianising  of  all  other  saints  in 
that  locality.  And  yet  such  is  God's  gracious  readiness  to  meet  them 
that  seek  Him  in  His  ways,  that  very  marked  tokens  of  His  favouring 
presence  have  from  time  to  time  been  recognised  in  meetings  where 
that  presence  in  the  immediate  power  of  the  Spirit  has  been  humbly 

♦  Verse  20.  f  "^he  word  of  wisdom. 
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iCni  Biooerel  J  reckoned  on.  I  do  not  think  that  I  err  in  supposing  that 
the  *'  veteran  witnesses  "  cited  by  Mr.  Rees,  who  so  feelingly  denounce 
and  repudiate  the  vain  pretensions  and  false  practice  which  have  covered 
"  the  Brethren/'  as  a  recognised  party,  with  a  just  reproach,  would 
thankfully  acknowledge  that  they  kace  found  something  better  than 
either  "sepulchral  silence"  or  **a  hubbub  of  experimental  perform- 
ances" in  meetings  of  this  kind.  Of  "the  Brethren"  it  may  be  said 
generally,  that  shame  and  ruin  came  when  confession  was  abandoned  for 
pretension.  Yet  many,  strangers  neither  to  truth  nor  godliness,  and 
not  ungrateful  for  such  means  of  grace  as  they  have  found  elsewhere, 
have  acknowledged,  and  will,  I  trust,  acknowledge  still,  that  they  find  it 
**a  better  way'*  to  meet  thus  in  avowed  dependence  on  God's  sovereign 
presence,  and  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  than  to 
look  solely  to  a  particular  minister  who,  even  if  himself  truly  gifted,  is 
by  his  very  oiBce,  as  prescribed  and  defined  by  the  rules  of  his  "  com* 
munity,"  a  standing  obstruction  to  God's  liberty  within  His  house. 

Mr.  Hees  says  plainly,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  any  special  or 
impulsive  "  movements  "  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  "  Quakerism  "  in  his  eyes, 
and  those  of  the  author  of  "The  Church  of  Old."  "I  believe,"  says 
Mr.  Kees,  "  that  in  worship  and  ministry  we  act  by  the  Spirit  t/*uwAar< 
got  the  Spirit,  not  the  Spirit  by  us  ;"  and,  as  a  warrant  for  his  faith,  he 
refers  to  I  Cor.  xiv.  32,  and  Jude  20.  I  shall  notice  both  these  texts. 
In  the  firt>t  we  are  told  that  "  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to 
the  prophet!*,*^  words  which,  when  detached  from  their  context,  seem  to 
lend  some  colour  to  tliis  View  of  Mr.  liees.*  But  we  have  only  to  read 
the  verse  before  to  see  that  such  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  apostle. 
'*  For  ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  all  be 
comforted.**  And  let  us  remember  that  these  words  are  written  to 
those  whom  he  had  just  before  exhorted  to  desire  earnestly  that 
they  might  prophesy.  What  I  find  in  this  whole  passage  is  first  a 
general  assertion  of  liberty  of  prophesying,  as  elsewhere  of  praying,!  in 
the  church  of  God,  subject,  ot  course,  to  the  enabling  power  and  dis- 
tributive will  of  the  Spirit ;  and  then  for  the  prevention  of  any  quenching 
of  the  Spirit,  or  deapmng  of  prophesyings,  on  the  plea  of  previous  and 
already  recognised  endowments,  there  are  added  tne  important  words 
of  verse  thirty-two.  Impulsive  ministry  is  clearly  contemplated  in  this 
chapter,  thouf^h  impulse  is  itself  always  in  subordination  to  a  higher 
law.  For  the  Spirit  which  God  has  given  to  his  children  is  the  Spirit 
of  power,  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind.  J 

Mr.  Kees  seenis  unable  to  admit  the  compatibility  of  impulsive 
ministry  with  meditative  preparation.  Rif^htlv  pleading  for  the  latter 
(which  in  its  place  is  surely  most  important),  he  treats  it  as  something 
in^ts  nature  antithetic  to  the  former,  and  at  page  6  refuses  to  allow 
that  a  premeditated  subject  couli  be  of  the  Spirit's  preparation  if  the 
speaker  were  afterwards  led  to  a  different  topic.  I  humbly  think  that 
this  is  to  mistake  the  nature  of  true  spiritual  operation.  The  subject  is 
mysterious,  and  much  above  the  measure  of  our  understandings ;  it  is, 
however,  certain  that  men  often  are  led  to  such  change  ot  purpose,  and 

*  I  might,  perhapR,  c(»rnplain  oi  inconHiHteucy  in  anv  reference  at  all  to  thiR  chapter  by 
one  who  denies  lo  positively  **  charismatic  impulse,  inspiration  and  endowments."  p.  18. 
f  1  Tim.  ii.  8. 

X  2  Tim,  i.  7.      In  Pridham's  ""No*«t  oti\  Cofka^Joix^aA"  \.Vv^  %>ah\«ct  here  so  » riefly 
giMnoed  at  lias  been  treated  more  at  \sffge. 
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also  that  the  Spirit  can,  if  I  may  so  Bay,  interrupt  Himself,  m  in  the 
remarkable  case  provided  for  in  1  Cor.  ziv.  30.  I  may  notice,  also, 
before  quitting  this  suoject,  what  appears  te  be  a  strange  error  of 
interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  "  The  Church  of  Old." 
Preoccupied  with  his  notion  of  "  preparation  "  as  the  sde  condition  of 
true  edification,  he  quotes  (with  the  oft  repeated  "hath  "  in  capitals) 
1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  in  proof  that  "the  Corinthian  saints  came  prepared  to 
apeak/'  <fcc.  Few  careful  readers  of  that  chapter  will,  I  think,aigree 
with  him.  The  apostle,  who  repeatedly  acknowledges  an  exubelance  of 
gift  in  the  Corinthian  church,  is  plainly  reproving  their  tumultuous 
and  irregular  use  of  what  was  theirs  in  forgetfulness  of  Him  in  whose 
itame  and  presence  they  were  met.  His  words  have  certainly  no 
necessary  reference  to  premeditation  on  their  parts.* 

Then,  as  to  Jude  20,  "  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  is  cited  as  a 
reason  v^hy  Christians  should  entirely  discard  the  notion  of  immediate 
Spiritual  impulse !  Mr.  Eees  would  limit  the  sense  of  this  truly 
previous  exhortation  to  the  official  utterances  of  one  who,  to  repeat 
his  own  words,  "  has  got  the  Spirit/*  But,  denying  as  he  does  all 
extraordinary  spiritual  gifts,  and  operations  and  endowments,  it  is  hard 
to  attach  any  meaning  to  this  expression,  unless  it  be  a  r»^cognition  of 
that  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  which  believers  have  in  common  with  their 
faith.  It  is  comfoii*ting,  meanwhile,  to  find  an  inspired  man  who  exhorts 
believers  to  *'pray  always,"  acknowledging  his  own  inability,  as  well  as 
theirs,  to  pray  as  we  ought  for  anythins^,  and  casting  us  upon  the 
faithful  intercession  of  the  Spirit.f  -i^^  Christian  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion should  be  in  the  Spirit  ;J  and  Jude's  admonition  as  to  praying  **  in 
the  Holy  G-host "  is  a  warning  and  encouragement  to  latter-day 
believers,  like  ourselves,  to  call  upon  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  not  lightly  nor  doubtingly,  but  in  loving  and  confiding 
reverence  and  godly  fear,  seeking  God's  kingdom  and  righteousness  ac 
a  time  when  other  men  are  lovers  of  themselves  and  of  their  pleasures 
rather  than  of  God.  Warnings  are  provided  against  real,  and  not 
imaginary  dangers.  Christians  may  pray  coldly,  carelessly,  selfishly, 
formally — in  one  word,  carnally.  They  are  exhorted  to  pray  always  in 
the  Holtf  Ohost.  In  like  manner,  they  may  run  even  into  bacchanalian 
excess,  but  they  are  exhorted  to  "  be  filled  with  the  Spirit."  And  I 
would  ask,  with  reference  to  this  last  remark,  is  Eph.  v.  18,  19,  to  be 
treated  as  a  dead  letter  also?  True  it  is  that  we  know  but  little  of  its 
precious  force,  but  why  ?  Again,  wisdom  also,  according  to  one  of  Mr. 
Bees'  authorities,  "must  now  be  gained  by  gradual  exercise"  only.  Is, 
then,  I  ask,  the  prayer  of  faith  to  go  no  more  up  to  the  Father  of 
Lights  for  the  supply  of  this  great  lack  ?§ 

1  confess  myself  alarmed  at  tiie  magnitude  of  the  changes  introduoed 
or  sanctioned  in  this  letter  of  Mr.  Kees.  It  was  ill-advised — I  will  not 
impute  to  him  intentional  irreverence— to  begin  it  by  an  appropriatidn 
of  an  apostolic  greeting;    for  we   are   thereby  forced   to  note  more 


*  Besides,  as  has  been  well  suggested  by  another,  if  this  sense  of  the  word  '*  hath  ^  be 
insisted  on,  it  proves  too  much ;  since  if  they  all  oame  with  a  prepared  subject,  it  either 
proves  the  coniistenoy  of  preparation  with  impulse,  or  that  there  was  no  impulsive 
uiiuistry  at  all ;  but  this  last  position  will  hardly  be  affirmed. 

t  Romans  viU.  I'C.        J  Eph.  vL  13.        \  Jw.i.  S,  ^, VI A 
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attentJTely  its  many  points  of  difference  with  other  letters  of  an  in- 
spired authorship,  addressed  also  to  those  Christians  whom  thair 
Lord  and  Master  has  called  **  Brethren.'*  I  shall  not  recapitulate 
the  instances  already  noted,  hut  leave  what  I  have  written  to  the 
reader*s  calm  consideration  in  the  sight  of  God.  One  thing  I  have 
omitted  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Hees 
that  some  who  in  form  and  profession  wait  upon  the  Spirit^  use 
habitually  written  hymns.  I  answer,  God's  Spirit  may  help  a  godly 
person  in  the  composition  of  a  hymn  as  well  as  to  a  right  division  of 
the  word  of  truth ;  and  as  premeditated  speech  is  seasonable  in  its 
place,  and  in  subjection  always  to  the  remembrance  of  a  higher  Presence, 
ao  also  may  such  hymns  be  fitly  sung  in  the  assemblies  of  Gt>d*s  saints. 
But  neither  one  nor  the  other,  nor  both  united,  are  a  just  expression  of 
God's  immediate  and  unhindered  operation  in  the  church.  I  have 
already  given  what  1  believe  to  be  the  true  reason  why  marked  spiritual 
demonstration  is  at  the  present  day  ao  rare  a  thing.  I  now  ask  only 
is  this  confession  of  deficiency  a  reaaon  for  definitively  abandonii%  the 
hope  of  better  things  or  ceasing  to  wait,  trustingly  upon  the  Lord ! 

When  gifts  abounded  order  was  enjoined,  and  the  secret  of  godly 
order  is  the  remembrance  of  God,  not  as  afar-off  but  as  nigh,  A  mis- 
use of  real  gifts  would  provoke  a  feeling  of  contempt  in  ^ose  who 
witnessed  it.  "  Will  they  not  say  that  ye  are  mad  ?"•  The  same 
effect  must  follow  from  a  vain  pretension  to  what  has  not  yet  been 

fiven.  It  is  (ruth  in  all  cases  that  declares  God's  presence ;  his  Spirit 
lows  upon  the  flesh  and  withers  it.  The  false  spiritualities  of  the 
Irvingites  exposed  themselves  to  all  sound-minded  and  well-taught 
behevers,  in  the  fact  that  they  claimed  to  exercise  in  their  assemblies  a 
gift  on  which  God  had,  by  his  apostle,  imposed  a  perpetual  silence  in  the 
church.  It  might  be  Satanic  delusion  or  human  folly,  or  an  admixture, 
possibly,  of  both,  but  it  was  declared  by  this  token  not  to  be  of  God.  So 
also  whenever  prophecy  is  asserted,  it  is  genuine  in  proportion  to  the 
/aith  that  is  in  exercise.t  And  if,  as  must  be  mournfully  acknowledged, 
it  happens  often  that  in  meetings  where  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  professedly  acknowledged  and  relied  on,  a  marked  absence  of  true 
spiritual  power  is  discernible,  this  humiliating  fact  is  to  be  referred 
not  to  any  faultiness  of  principle,  but  to  practical  somnolency,  or  high- 
mindedness,  and  above  all,  to  littleness  of  faith. 

That  the  Lord,  who  leads  the  praises  of  His  people,  does  really  preside 
in  their  assemblies,  is  a  scriptural  truth  which  no  believer  ought  to 
doubt,}  although  I  am  disposed,  with  Mr.  Dorman,  to  deprecate  the 
habit  of  speaking  either  of  Christ's  or  the  Spirit^s  "  presidency  of  the 
assembly."  Worship,  and  not  deference  only,  belongs  to  Him;  for  He 
who  is  head  over  His  own  house  is  its  Maker  also,  and  language  which 
tends  to  keep  this  great  truth  in  the  back-ground  can  never  be  accept- 
able to  a  spiritual  uiind.  But  our  question  is  rather  with  truth  than 
the  abuse  of  truth.  Now  that  the  church,  not  universal  only  but 
local  also,  is  the  temple  and  dwelling-place  of  God  by  the  Spirit,  is  a 
gospel  verity  not  less  positive  and  clear  than  that  he  dwells  severally 
in  each  quickened  vessel  of  his  grace.§ 

On  this  subject  much  indeed  remains  to  say,  which  cannot  now  be 


•  i  Cor.  ^r.  28.        t  Rom.  »i.  ^.       \  ll%\>*\i.  \1.        \\C,«ix;'ici.\'^  \1L^Hl.^. 
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ipoken.  The  topics  discussed  in  Mr.  Bees'  letter  I  feet  to  be  of  tlie 
irery  deepest  importance,  since  the  question  raised  is  nothing  less  than 
this  :  shall  Christians  choose  the  patn  of  scriptural  obedience,  adhering 
fearlessly  to  \vhat  is  written,  and  praising  Jehovah  in  his  word,  or  shall 
they  commit  themselves  to  the  plausible  and  energetic  will-worship  of 
the  times  ?  If  personal  knowledge  enabled  me  to  speak  directly  to  the 
writer  of  this  letter,  I  might  address  him  thus: — Tou  have  attempted, 
"v/llh  a  kind  intention,  a  praiseworthy  task  ;  you  saw  certain  of  your 
brethren  in  Christ,  as  you  imagined,  in  a  false  and  dangerous  position, 
and  regarded  them  as  the  victims  of  an  erroneous  and  deceptive 
principle;  and  your  desire  was  to  extricate  them  from  their  danger  and 
to  lead  them  in  a  safer  way.  It  would  ill  become  any  of  those  for 
whom  you  have  thus  laboured  to  despise  your  pains.  Yet  there  is  a 
Hock  which  is  above  both  you  and  them.  Your  own  position  you  avow 
to  be  unsatisfactory  to  yourself,  while  you  have  thought  it  sounder  in 
principle  at  least  than  theira.  Whether  a  perusal  of  this  paper  will 
w<TO  any  change  in  your  opfnion  I  am  unable  to  divine.  Your 
flatterers  tell  you  that  "  your  position  and  the  blessing  Ood  gives  you 
in  it  is  •  immeasurably  superior '  to  that  of  the  Brethren."  I  would 
entreat  vou  to  suspect  such  hyperbolic  commendation,  and  think  rather 
of  the  dky  which  trieth  all  things.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  com- 
parisons of  this  kind  are  not  wise,*  and  that  the  crown  of  righteous- 
ness is  the  intended  recompense  not  of  those  who  have  approved 
themselves  to  men,  but  of  those  who  by  the  grace  of  God  have  in  all 
things  "kept  the  faith.^f 

Tbe  next  best  thing  to  a  triumphant  exemplifying  of  God's  truth  is 
a  sincere  confession  of  our  failure;  "1  will  bear  the  indignation  of  tbe 
Lord,  because  I  have  sinned  against  him, "J  etc.,  are  words  well  suited 
to  the  lips  of  those  who  now  take  to  heart,  in  addition  to  their  other 
griefs  as  mourning  yet  rejoicing  namers  of  the  name  of  Christ,  the 
practical  miscarriage  of  "  The  Brethren."  But  with  my  whole  heart 
accepting  their  distinctive  doctrine,  I  would  say  with  shame,  our  principle 
is  not  at  fault  but  we.  That  tbe  Lord  is  with  as  well  as  in  His  pf  ople  by 
the  Spirit,  is  a  truth  as  certain  as  that  Jesus  died ;  but  our  faith  has 
not  been  adequate  to  our  profession.  We  have  taken  words  for  power, 
and  rated  knowledge  above  charity.  We  have  talked  of  obedience,  but 
have  not  obeyed.  Yet  truth  is  truth  still,  and  God  is  God.  His  glory 
is  not  furthered  by  a  changing  of  His  statutes  m  order  to  justify  another 
order  in  His  house  than  that  which  He  has  willed,  but  by  a  return  in 
unfeignedness  of  heart  to  Him.  And  if  any  sincere  follower  of  the 
Lord  should  find  his  search  after  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  His  way 
r«^sult  here  below  in  his  incurring  the  opprobrious  reputation  of  "  A 
Brother,**  let  him  rather  wear  it  as  a  crown  than  avoid  it  as  a  shfme^ 
since  it  is  by  such  a  name  that  Jesus  has  willed  His  chosen  to  bf 
known  !§ 

Identified  personally  with  none  of  the  publicly  recognised  parties  in  * 
God's  much  divided  Church,  but  equally  near  I  trust,  in  the  love  of  the 
Spirit  to  all  who  call  in  truth  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
I  commit  what  I  have  here  written  to  their  candid  consideration  in 
His  sight/  " 

•  2  Car.  X.  IS.  f  Matt.  xx.  Ui.  8.  JMicab^^.  \^T\m«{aDei\^.1. 
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"While  the  foregoing  remarks  were  in  the  press,  a  sheet  reached  me 
from  Londou  containing  fifteen  questions  by  Mr.  Keen,  to  the  same 
Christians  to  wliom  this  letter  was  addrest^ed. 

To  the  4th,  5th,  Gth,  7th,  9th,  10th  and  13th  of  these  questions,  a 
sufficient  reply  has  been  given  in  the  body  of  my  pamphlet ;  I  shall 
cite  and  reply  briefly  to  the  rest: — 

1. — '•In  what  respect  do  your  principles  of  ministry  and  worship 
differ  from  those  of  the  Friends  r  *' 

Ans, — "Let  those  Friends  answer  who  have  left  the  community  in 
which  they  were  born  and  nurtured  to  witness,  as  they  have  thought,  a 
truer  confession  with  the  Brethren." 

2nd. — '*  If  your  order  or  non-order,  in  ministry  and  worship,  is  not 
designed  to  bear  room  for  inspired  directions,  what  sort  of  directions  do 
you  expect  ?  " 

Ans, — **The  statutes  of  God's  houae  are  His  inspired  word."      • 

3rd. — "Why  should  not  the  same  room  be  left  for  the  Spirit  at  evety 
otte  of  your  meetings  for  ministry  and  worship,  as  well  as  at  the  Lord's 
supper  ?  " 

A71S. — "  This  question  is  founded  on  a  confusion  of  thouglit  in  the 
mind  of  the  questioner,  who  couplea  *  ministry'  with  'worship,'  as  if  the 
latter  always  presupposed  the  former.  Whenever  saints  assemble  to 
worship,  or  to  exhort  one  another,  such  room  should  undoubtedly  be 
lett ;  but  stated  ministry  or  teaching  stands  upon  another  ground.'  The 
minister  waits  on  and  plies  his  ministry,  on  such  occasions  as  may  offer 
find  with  such  measure  of  acceptance  as  the  Lord  may  give." 

8th. — "Does  gathering  *in  the  name  of  Jesus'  neceasarily  preclude 
all  arrangement  as  to  ministry  and  worship  ?" 

Ans, — "No,  if  the  question  be  put  generallt/ ;  for  whatever  is  done  by 
Christians  should  be  done  in  that  Name.  But  if  it  refers  solely  to 
assemUiny  for  worship,  then  yea,  undoubtedly." 

*9th. — "  \i  there  be  a  large  number  of  *  ministering  brethren  *  in  any 
one  gathering — since  they  cannot  all  speak  at  a  single  meeting — does 
the  Holy  Ghost  direct  who  are  to  break  silence  and  who  are  to  keep  it?" 

Ans. — "Assuredly  He  will  if  duly  waited  on.  Such  a  que>tion  is 
superfluous  to  any  one  who  regards  I  Cor.  xiv.  as  a  part  of  God's  living 
word,  which  efftctually  works  in  them  that  believe." 

The  12th  and  15th  questions  are  not  intelligible  to  me,  since  they 
relate  to  a  habit  quite  foreign  to  the  practice  of  those  "Brethren'*  whom 
I  !mve  known.  Such  have  never  declined  to  "  break  bread"  with 
individual  Christians  of  other  communions  (except  in  cases  of  real  or 
supposed  scriptural  disqualification  for  communion  at  all),  but  they  do 
muse  to  identify  themselves  wi;h  ecclesiastical  systems  and  institutions 
which  they  believe  to  be  unscripturally  constituted. 

In  question  1-1  it  is  asked  if  Jesus  may  not  be  "in  the  midst"  of 
Christiuns  in  fallen  churches,  &c.  ?  ]VIy  answer  is:  no  doubt  the  Lord 
is  with  His  people  always;  but  to  know  the  full  blessing  of  His  presence 
we  must  **  go  forth  to  Ilim  without  the  camp,  bearing  His  reproach.'* 
Heb.  xiii.  13,  comp.  2  Cor.  vi.  17,  18.  ^ 
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PREFACE. 


The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  has  had  the  fortune  to 
meet  with  opposite  interpretations.  To-day  it  is  a 
battle-ground  of  scientific  debate;  to  the  first  and 
best  ages  of  the  Church  it  was  a  storehouse  of  divinity, 
teaching  the  ''  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life,  given 
to  man  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ/* 

The  cause  of  divergence  in  interpretations  is  well 
put  by  S.  Chrysostom  on  S.  John  viii.  32,  saying, 
"  The  Lord  made  the  Jews  this  offer,  The  truth  shall 
make  you  free.  And  they,  at  the  word  '  freedom,' 
fired  up,  and  said,  '  we  be  AhrahdnCs  seedy  and  were 
never  in  bondage  to  any  man :'  but  of  the  truth  which 
Christ  offered  them  they  took  no  notice."  Their 
minds  being  not  so  much  set  on  religion  as  on  politics, 
they  wandered  from  the  intent  of  Christ's  words. 

On  this  occasion  the  Lord  condescended  to  explain 
that  He  spake  of  freedom,  not  as  a  politician,  but  as  a 
prophet. 

So,  in  the  first  of  Genesis,  Moses,  that  is  to  say, 
The  Holy  Ghost,  speaks  of  earth  not  as  a  writer  on 
science,  but  as  a  pro])het :  some  places  in  which  He 
so  speaks  are  here  presented  to  the  reader. 

1 .  The  subject  of  the  following  lectures  is  that  part 
of  Gen.  i.  which  reveals  man's  portion  in  his  Maker. 


IT  •  P&EFAOS. 


2.  The  method  of  treating  the  subject  is  prelimi- 
nary ;  the  words  used  in  the  chapter  are  explained  by 
comparing  other  places  in  Scripture. 

3.  As  this  method  is  much  used  by  the  Fathers, 
their  statements  are  here  repeated. 

4.  I  have  also  to  acknowledge  my  obligations,  on 
this  and  other  occasions,  to  the  books  of  the  Reverend 
Isaac  Williams,  B.D. 

5.  The  lecture  on  the  Sabbath,  which  is  added  to 
complete  the  subject,  was  originally  a  funeral  sermon, 
preached  during  the  delivery  of  these  lectures. 

6.  The  discourse  by  S.  Gregory  the  Great  is  the 
introduction  to  his  lectures  on  Ezekiel.  It  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  facts  known  concerning  that  which  is 
called  commonly,  but  inaccurately,  *'  inspiration." 
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A  DISCOURSE  BY  S.  GREGORY  THE  GREAT 
ON  THE  SPIRIT  OF  PROPHECY. 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PROPHETS. 


Undbr  favour  of  Almighty  God,  I  intend  to  discourse 
on  £zekiel  the  Prophet.  I  must  therefore  begin  by 
explaining  the  times  and  modes  under  which  prophecy 
comes  upon  the  mind.  By  seeing  how  it  comes  we 
shall  gain  a  better  notion  of  its  value. 

Prophecy  deals  with  three  times,  namely,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future.  To  explain  my  words  more  exactly, 
I  will  show  examples  of  these  three  times  out  of 
Holy  Scripture.  First,  a  prophecy  concerning  the  fu- 
ture. Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son. 
Isa.  vii.  14.  Secondly,  a  prophecy  of  time  past, 
namely.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth.  Gen.  i.  1,  For  here  a  man  spake  of  the 
time  when  man  as  yet  was  not.  Thirdly,  a  prophecy 
on  the  present  time  is  exemplified  in  Paul  the  Apostle's 
saying,  1  Cor.  xiv.  24 :  But  if  all  prophesy,  and  there 
come  in  one  unbelieving,  or  unlearned,  he  is  convinced 
by  all,  he  is  judged  by  all :  for  his  secret  thoughts  are 
made  manifest ;  and  so  falling  on  his  face  he  wUl  wor^ 
ship  Ood,  and  declare  that  truly  Ood  is  in  you. 
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Now  when  it  is  said,  His  hidden  thoughts  are  made 
manifest^  it  is  clear  to  demonstration  that  here  is  a 
mode  of  prophecy  by  which  the  Spirit  does  not  foretell 
what  is  to  come,  but  brings  some  present  circumstance 
to  light.  Then  why  is  it  called  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
when  it  gives  no  hint  of  any  future  circumstance,  but 
only  a  narrative  of  the  present  ?  Here  we  are  to  take 
notice  that  the  name  prophecy  really  means  not  a  pre- 
diction of  things  to  come,  but  a  revelation  of  some 
fact  unseen.  Some  matters  are  unseen  because  they  are 
future;  time  hides  them  :  other  matters,  facts  of  the  day, 
are  equally  unseen,  when  their  own  nature  keeps  them 
concealed.  For  instance,  the  history  of  to-morrow  is 
hidden  in  future  time,  and  the  thought  of  a  man  be- 
fore you  is  hidden  in  the  concealment  of  his  heart. 
Again,  prophets  prophesy  on  the  present,  when  a  pre- 
sent fact  is  concealed,  not,  as  before,  in  the  mind,  but 
by  distance  of  place,  and  the  Spirit  gives  warning  of 
it.  And  he  which  prophesies  is  said  to  be  present  in 
mind  in  the  place  where  he  is- not  present  in  the  body. 
As  Gehazi  was  a  long  distance  off  from  the  Prophet, 
when  Naaman  the  Syrian  gave  him  gifts,  yet  the  Prophet 
&[aid  to  him  notwithstanding,  Went  not  mine  heart  with 
theej  when  the  mun  turned  a^ain  in  his  chariot  to  meet 
thee? 

2.  There  is  another  fact  to  be  considered,  that  pro- 
phecies relating  to  opposite  times  help  mutually  to 
confirm  one  another.  The  future  helps  to  confirm  the 
past,  and  the  past  confirms  the  future.  For  instance, 
Moses  had  said.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  hea^ 
vens  and  the  earth.  But  how  were  we  to  believe  that 
he  had  spoken  the  truth  about  the  past,  unless  he  had 
also  made  some  prediction  of  the  future  ?  Therefore 
Moses  in  the  end  of  the  same  book  which  opens  with 
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the  above  descriptiou  of  the  past,  put  into  Jacob's 
mouth  a  prophecy  of  the  future,  saying,  The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah^  nor  a  captain  fail  his 
line^  until  He  come  Who  is  to  be  sent^  and  He  shall  be 
the  Expectation  of  the  Gentiles.  Gen.  xlix.  10.  And 
again,  Moses  did  in  his  own  person  prophesy  of  that 
Shiloh,  saying  to  the  people  then  under  his  hand ;  A 
prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  of  your  breth^ 
ren^  like  unto  me.  To  him  shall  ye  hearken ;  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass  whosoever  shall  not  hear  that  prophet 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people.  Deut.  xviii.  15. 
The  reason  then  for  his  blending  the  future  with  the 
past,  was  because  time  in  its  course  fulfilling  his  pre- 
dictions of  the  future,  would  demonstrate  how  accu- 
rate was  his  description  of  the  past. 

3.  I  have  shown  how  a  prophecy  of  future  events 
may  serve  to  prove  a  prophecy  on  the  past.  The  next 
thing  which  I  have  yet  to  show  out  of  the  sacred 
writings,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
can  use  the  past  to  prove  the  future.  You  know  how 
the  king  of  Babylon  saw  a  dream ;  and  sent  to  the 
magicians  and  astrologers,  and  called  all  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon  together ;  and  not  content  with  asking  the 
interpretation  of  the  dream,  he  also  asked  them  what 
was  the  dream.  He  meant  no  doubt  to  judge  by  the 
past,  whether  he  could  with  any  certainty  rely  on  the 
answers  which  they  should  give  him  about  the  future. 
And  as  they  were  not  able  to  give  any  answer,  Daniel 
was  ushered  into  the  presence,  and  asked  to  interpret 
the  dream,  and  also  to  tell  what  the  dream  was.  And 
Daniel  not  only  answered  the  questions  put  to  him, 
but  went  further  back,  and  told  what  gave  rise  to  the 
dream,  saying,  As  for  thee^  0  king^  thy  thoughts  came 
into  thy  mind  upon  thy  bed^  what  should  come  to  pass 
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hereafter.  And  a  little  after,  Thou^  0  king,  sawest,  and 
behold  a  great  image,  &c.  Dan.  ii.  Daniel  began  with 
giving  an  historical  account  of  the  dream,  and,  after 
that,  proceeded  to  explain  all  that  should  come  of  it. 
Consider  the  sequence,  the  successive  steps  of  his  pro- 
phecy. He  began  with  the  king's  thoughts,  thence  to 
the  king's  dream,  and  from  the  dream  he  came  at  last 
to  foretell  the  issue  in  time  to  come.  As  he  brought 
to  light  what  I  may  call  the  very  root  of  the  dream, 
he  made  the  past  serve  to  prove  how  accurately  he 
cguld  speak  upon  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  prophecy  on  a  present  subject 
needs  no  attestation,  neither  from  the  past  nor  from 
the  future.  Every  one  knows  that  the  matter  is  out 
of  sight,  that  the  prophetic  words  have  revealed  it. 
The  mere  discovery  of  the  matter  is  sufficient  to  at- 
test that  the  prophecy  is  true. 

4.  So  much  for  the  times  of  prophecy. 

It  remains  to  discourse  of  the  modes,  i.e,  the  limi- 
tations and  qualities  of  prophecy. 

For  the  spirit  of  prophecy  does  not  touch  the  pro- 
phet's mind  at  all  times,  nor  always  in  the  same  man- 
ner. For  sometimes  the  spirit  of  prophecy  touches 
on  the  present  to  the  mind  of  the  person  prophesying, 
but  not  a  word  on  the  future.  Sometimes  it  touches 
his  mind  on  the  future,  but  not  on  the  present.  Again, 
sometimes  it  gives  the  prophet  a  touch  both  of  the 
present  and  of  the  future.  And  sometimes  it  com- 
municates to  him  that  prophesies,  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present,  as  well  as  of  the  future,  all  alike.  Some- 
times the  Spirit  makes  a  man  prophet  of  the  past,  but 
not  of  the  future.  Again,  sometimes  it  makes  him 
prophet  of  the  future,  but  not  of  the  past.  Again, 
sometimes  a  sense  of  the  present  is  partly  given,  partly 
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\vitbheld.  Sometimes  a  sense  of  the  future  is  partly 
given,  partly  denied.  I  will  exhibit  all  these  cases,  if 
possible,  in  the  order  above-mentioned,  by  instances 
out  of  Holy  Writ. 

5.  An  instance  of  the  present  being  laid  open  by 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  the  mind  of  one  that  pro- 
phesies,, while  the  future  is  not  laid  open,  is  that  of 
John  Baptist  seeing  the  Lord  coming  and  saying,  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  Ood  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  S.  John  i.  29.  But  when  John  Baptist  was 
near  death  he  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  ask.  Art 
Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ? 
S.  Matt.  xi.  8.  These  words  prove  that  S.  John  knew 
that  the  Redeemer  had  come  on  earth,  but  whether  He 
would  go  down  in  Person  to  open  the  bars  of  hell,  S. 
John  was  uncertain.  In  matters  present,  he  was  so 
far  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  as  to  see  the 
Manhood  of  the  Mediator,  and  understand  His  God- 
head, and  confess  the  Lamb  that  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.  But  his  gift  did  not  extend  to 
the  future,  for  he  knew  not  of  Christ's  descent  into 
hell. 

6.  Sometimes  however  the  prophetical  spirit  opens 
the  future  to  him  who  prophesies,  while  the  present  is 
not  opened,  as  we  have  a  plain  instance  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  in  the  history  of  Isaac.  He  sent  his  son  Esau 
a  hunting,  and  Rebecca  put  his  younger  son  in  Esau's 
place  to  receive  the  blessing,  and  he  came  with  skins 
of  kids  upon  his  arms  for  his  father  to  feel,  and  passed 
himself  off  for  his  brother.  So  the  father  gave  to  the 
younger  the  blessing  which  he  thought  he  was  giving 
to  the  elder,  and  told  him  tidings  of  events  to  come  in 
distant  ^ges  ;  but  who  the  person  was  who  was  stand- 
ing at  his  bedside,  he  could  not  tell.     So  the  spirit  of 
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prophecy  gave  notice  of  the  future  to  the  mind  of  him 
that  prophesied,  but  gave  him  no  warning  of  the  pre- 
sent, when  Jacob's  father  foretold  what  should  be  here- 
after, and  for  dimness  of  eyes  did  not  know  the  son  at 
his  bedside. 

7-  Sometimes  the  mind  of  him  who  prophesies  is 
inspired  to  know  both  the  present  and  the  future,  as 
the  same  book  Genesis  clearly  teaches  us.  For  it  is 
written  therein,  that  when  Jacob  drew  near  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  caused  Joseph's  two  sons  to  be 
brought  to  him,  that  he  might  give  them  a  blessing 
which  should  take  effect  in  future  ages.  And  Joseph 
put  the  elder  at  Jacob's  right  hand,  and  the  younger 
at  his  left.  Now  Jacob's  eyes  were  dim  with  age,  nor 
could  he  ken  by  human  sight  which  grandson  was  the 
elder,  and  which  the  younger :  yet  he  crossed  his  arms 
and  put  his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  the  younger, 
and  his  left  upon  the  elder.  And  his  son  thought  to 
set  him  right,  saying.  Not  so,  my  father;  for  ihis  is  the 
first-born.  But  his  father  answered^  I  know  it,  my  son, 
I  know  it ;  he  also  shall  become  a  people,  and  he  also 
shall  be  great :  but  truly  his  younger  brother  shall  be 
greater  than  he.  Gen.  xlviii.  Here  is  a  case,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  touched  the  mind  of  him  who 
prophesied  with  knowledge  at  once  of  the  present  and 
the  future ;  when  Jacob  not  only  foretold  things  to 
come,  but  also  (his  eyesight  failing)  did  by  the  Spirit 
discern  the  persons  who  were  set  before  him.  So 
Ahijah  the  prophet  had  his  mind  touched  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  to  know  the  present  as  well  as  the 
future,  when  his  eyes  were  dim,  and  yet  he  recognized 
her  who  feigned  herself  to  be  another  woman.  He 
•knew  her  to  be  Jeroboam's  wife,  and  revealed  what 
was  to  happen  to  her,  saying :  Come  in,  thou  wife  of 
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Jeroboam^  whyfeignest  thou  thyself  to  be  another?  for 
I  am  sent  to  thee  with  heavy  tidings.  6ro  tell  Jero^ 
boaniy  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Qod  of  Israel^  Fora,smuch  as 
.  .  .  thou  hast  done  evil  above  all  that  were  before 
thee :  for  thou  hast  gone  and  made  thee  other  gods  and 
molten  images  to  provoke  Me  to  anger ^  and  hast  cast 
Me  behind  thy  back :  therefore,  behold,  I  will  bring  evil 
upon  the  house  of  Jeroboam.  1  Kings  xiv.  6.  Thus  he 
prophesied  with  a  mind  inspired  at  once  on  the  pre- 
sent and  on  the  future.  For  as  she  came  in  he 
detected  her,  and  he  could  tell  her  what  should  be 
hereafter. 

8.  Again,  sometimes  the  mind  of  one  who  prophe- 
sies is  taught  to  know  alike  past,  present,  and  future. 
As  Elizabeth  when  she  saw  Mary  come  to  her,  knew 
that  she  carried  the  Incarnate  Word  in  her  womb,  and 
called  her  at  once  Mother  of  her  Lord,  saying.  Whence 
is  this  to  me,  that  the  Mother  of  my  Lord  should  come 
to  me  ?  S.  Luke  i.  43.  Now  Joseph  had  an  Angel  to 
warn  him  of  Christ's  conception,  saying.  That  which 
is  bom  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  S.  Matt.  i.  20. 
Observe  again  that  Elizabeth  said :  Blessed  art  thou 
which  didst  believe,  for  there  shall  be  a  performance  of 
those  things  which  were  told  thee  from  the  Lord.  Her 
saying,  Blessed  art  thou  which  didst  believe,  plainly 
refers  to  the  words  spoken  to  Mary  by  the  Angel,  and 
shows  that  the  Spirit  had  told  her  of  them.  As  her 
subjoining,  there  shall  be  a  petformance  of  the  things 
which  were  told  to  her  by  the  Lord,  shows  that  Eliza- 
beth further  foresaw  what  would  be  Mary's  future  his- 
tory. She  had  a  gift  of  knowing  at  once  the  past, 
present,  and  future,  by  the  -spirit  of  prophecy.  For 
first,  she  knew  that  Mary  had  believed  the  promises 
of  the  Angel.     Secondly,  she  called  Mary  the  Mother) 
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as  understilndiDg  that  she  was  then  bearing  in  her 
womb  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  Thirdly,  as  she 
foretold  that  all  would  be  fulfilled,  she  saw  what  would 
be  in  time  to  come. 

9.  Again,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy comes  upon  the  mind  from  the  side  of  the  past, 
but  does  not  come  on  it  from  the  side  of  the  future. 
As  is  plain  in  the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  For  he 
says  to  the  disciples ;  I  do  you  to  wit^  brethren^  con^ 
cerning  the  Oospel  which  is  preached  by  me,  that  it  is 
not  of  man's  framing ;  for  neither  did  I  receive  it  from 
man^  nor  learn  it  from  any^  but  only  by  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Gal.  i.  1 1 .  For  the  same  reason  he  sajs 
to  other  disciples  also  ;  According  to  revelation  was  the 
mystery  made  known  to  me.  Eph.  iii.  3.  And  yet, 
though  he  had  learned  the  Gospel  by  revelation,  he 
said  when  he  was  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  preach  the 
same.  Behold^  I  go  bound  in  spirit  to  Jerusalem^  not 
knowing  the  things  which  shall  there  befall  me.  Acts 
XX.  22.  For  thus  S.  Paul's  history  was  a  prophetical 
action,  representing  the  Gospel  story.  For  the  Only- 
Begotten  of  the  Father,  became  Flesh  and  was  made 
perfect  Man,  then  crucified  dead  and  buried,  then  He 
rose  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  fortieth  day,  ascending 
into  heaven,  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther. Therefore  as  he  knew  the  Gospel  by  revelation, 
he  had  a  touch  of  prophecy  on  the  past :  but  because 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  to  suffer  for  that  Gospel, 
he  undoubtedly  had  not  a  prophetical  inspiration  on 
the  future.  Now  his  words  are  :  Except  that  the  Holy 
Qhost  witnesseth  in  every  city^  saying^  that  bonds  and 
afflictions  await  me  in  Jerusalem :  plainly  declaring,  in 
regard  of  the  things  which  were  to  befall  him,  that  a 
revelation  about  him  was  made  to  others,  but  none 
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was  made  to  S.  Paul  about  himselfi  as  appears  in  the 
instance  of  Agabus,  who  said  of  him,  Thus  must  the 
man  who  ovms  this  girdle  be  bound  in  Jerusalem.  Acts 
xxi.  10. 

10.  Sometimes,  again,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  shows 
the  future,  but  does  not  show  the  past.  See  for  ex- 
ample, what  Elisha  is  said  in  Scripture  to  have  done, 
when  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  was  cutting 
down  wood,  and  the  iron  off  his  axe  fell  into  the  water : 
And  he  cried^  and  saidy  Alas^  master ^  for  it  was  bor^ 
rowed.  And  the  man  of  Ood  said^  Where  fell  it  ? 
And  he  showed  him  the  place.  And  Elisha  cut  down  a 
sticky  and  cast  it  in  thither^  and  the  iron  did  swim. 
Observe  the  action  of  the  Prophet :  as  he  inquired 
whereabouts  it  had  fedlen,  the  Prophet  knew  what  he 
was  going  to  perform,  but  yet  his  inquiry  is  a  proof 
that  he  did  not  know  where  the  iron  had  dropped  in. 
So  Elisha  had  a  prophetic  inspiration  on  the  future, 
but  no  revelation  on  the  past,  about  this  iron  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river :  he  could  tell  that  he  would  bring 
it  again  to  the  surface,  but  where  it  had  fidlen  he  did 
not  at  all  know. 

11.  Sometimes  moreover  prophetic  inspiration  on  a 
present  matter  is  partly  grant^,  partly  not  granted. 
Witness  the  history  of  the  Apostle  S.  Peter,  and  Cor- 
nelius' messengers  to  him,  when  the  Spirit  gave  him 
tidings  that  the  soldiers  were  come :  it  is  there  written^ 
The  Spirit  said  to  him^  Behold^  three  men  seek  thee. 
Then  Peter  went  down  to  the  men,  and  saidy  What  is 
the  cause  wherefore  ye  are  come  ?  His  words  prove 
that  the  Spirit  had  not  told  him  of  the  cause,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  ask  it  of  the  soldiers.  Here  is  a 
present  act  concerning  which  the  Spirit  partly  came 
on  S.  Peter's  mind,  partly  did  not  come,  for  the  Spirit 
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said  that  the  soldiers  were  arrived,  but  not  a  word  of 
the  cause  which  brought  them. 

12.  Sometimes  the  spirit  of  prophecy  about  the 
future  comes  in  part,  and  in  part  does  not  come.  For 
instance,  when  Elijah  was  to  be  taken  up,  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  spake  about  it  to  Elisha,  saying,  Knowest 
thou  that  the  Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from  thy 
head  to-day  ?  2  Kings  ii.  3.  But  when  Elijah  was  gone 
up,  the  same  sons  of  the  prophets  went  hither  and 
thither  among  the  rocks  and  valleys  to  look  for  Elijah. 
Here  is  a  future  event  on  which  their  mind  was  en- 
lightened in  part  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  in  part 
was  not  enlightened.  For  Elias  was  to  be  taken  away, 
that  they  knew ;  he  was  to  be  taken  out  of  their  reach, 
yet  they  went  to  look  for  him.  Thus  they  were  partly 
gifted,  partly  not  gifted :  inasmuch  as  they  knew  that 
Elias  could  be  taken  away,  but  they  did  not  know  that 
he  could  not  be  found.  Also  this  same  Elisha  is  an 
instance  of  a  future  event  being  partly  revealed  by  the 
Spirit,  partly  not  revealed :  when  he  said  to  the  king 
of  Israel,  Smite  with  the  arrow  upon  the  ground :  and 
he  smote  thrice,  and  stayed.  And  the  man  of  Qod  was 
wroth  with  him,  and  said^  Thou  shouldst  have  smitten 
five  or  sir  times,  then  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria  till  thou 
hadst  consumed  it,  whereas  now  thou  shalt  smite  Syria 
but  thrice.  2  Kings  xiii.  J  8.  So  Elisha  knew  that  the 
king  should  smite  Syria  for  every  time  that  he  smote 
upon  the  ground :  but  at  the  time  when  he  said,  Smite 
on  the  ground,  he  did  not  know  how  often  the  king 
would  smite,  and  that  made  him  wroth  that  the  ground 
was  only  three  times  smitten  :  a  certain  proof  that  on 
this  future  event  Elisha  was  in  part  instructed,  and  in 
part  not  instructed :  for  he  foretold  that  Syria  would 
be  smitten,  but  he  would  have  had  the  king  shoot  oft^ 
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ener.  Samuel,  likewise,  was  sent  to  anoint  David,  and 
he  answered  God  and  said,  How  shall  I  go?  for  Saul 
will  hear  of  it,  and  will  kill  me.  1  Sam.  xvi.  2.  Yet 
he  did  anoint  David,  and  was  not  killed  by  Saul.  Here 
is  a  future  event  on  which  the  prophet's  mind  was 
partly  taught,  partly  untaught :  for  he  knew  that  David 
would  be  anointed  king,  but  whether  himself  should 
escape  the  sword  of  Saul,  he  knew  not. 

13.  It  should  be  understood  also,  that  prophets  are 
sometimes  instructed  on  facts  near  at  hand,  but  not  on 
facts  far  distant :  others  are  taught  what  is  afar,  but 
not  what  is  near :  others  again  are  inspired  with  pro- 
phecy on  facts  both  far  and  near.  For  some  are  told 
what  is  near,  but  not  what  is  afar ;  as  Samuel  knew 
that  the  asses  were  lost  (1  Sam.  ix.  15),  and  reported 
that  they  were  found ;  and  foretold  that  Saul  should 
be  king.  He  told  David  also  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne,  but  he  did  not  tell  David  that 
he  should  be  the  progenitor  of  the  Eternal  King. 
Some  again  have  notice  of  things  afar,  but  not  of 
things  at  hand.  As  this  David  knew  that  the  Only- 
Begotten  of  God  should  be  made  flesh,  saying  of 
Zion,  Of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  This  Man  was  bom  in 
her,  and  the  Highest  Himself  shall  establish  her.  Ps. 
Ixxxvii.  5.  And  David  knew  that  this  Man  would 
ascend  into  heaven,  and  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ; 
for  he  said.  The  Lord  said  unto  My  Lord,  Sit  Thou  on 
My  right  hand.  Ps.  ex.  1.  And  yet  many  things  were 
done  close  to  him,  which  he  could  not  at  all  foresee. 
To  mention  a  few  instances  out  of  many.  The  slave 
of  Mephibosheth  told  lies  against  his  master  to  David, 
and  David  did  not  find  him  out.  2  Sam.  xvi.  3,  4. 
And  David  promised  Amasa,  saying,  Ood  do  so  to  me 
and  more  also,  if  thou  be  not  captain  of  the  host  before 
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me  continually  in  the  room  of  Joab.  2  Sam.  xix.  13. 
Observe,  David  did  not  know  what  would  follow,  that 
Amasa,  so  far  from  taking  Joab's  place  as  captain  of 
the  host,  would  actually  in  a  very  little  time  lose  his 
life  at  Joab's  hands.  And  when  David  designed  to 
build  a  temple,  he  could  not  tell  what  would  happen 
even  in  that  near  space  of  time,  but  procured  another 
prophet  to  tell  him.  2  Sam.  vii. 

14.  Some  prophets  however  have  the  gift  of  sedng 
far  and  near,  as  Isaiah  foretold  a  far  distant  event, 
when  he  said.  Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear 
a  Son,  and  they  shall  call  His  Nam£  Emmanuel.  Isa. 
vii.  And  again  he  says  of  Him,  Unto  us  a  Child  is 
bom,  unto  tis  a  Son  is  given,  and  the  government  shM 
be  upon  His  shoulders ;  and  His  Name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  God,  Mighty,  Father  of  the 
age  to  come,  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  His 
government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end.  Isa.  ix. 
And  the  same  prophet  had  in  Hezekiah  the  king's  case 
a  revelation  of  the  facts  at  hand,  for  he  foretold  that 
the  king  should  rise  from  his  sickness,  and  the  number 
of  years  the  king  should  live  after  his  sickness. 

15.  Sometimes  however  the  spirit  of  prophecy  fails 
the  prophets,  and  it  is  not  always  within  their  mind's 
grasp ;  the  effect  is,  that  when  they  have  it  not,  they 
must  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  gift  they  have,  when 
they  do  have  it.  This  made  Elisha  say,  when  the 
Shunammite  woman  wept  at  his  feet,  and  Elisha  would 
not  suffer  his  servant  Gehazi  to  remove  her,  Let  her 
alone,  for  her  soul  is  in  bitterness,  and  the  Lord  hath 
hidden  the  vruitter  from  me,  and  hath  not  told  it  me.  2 
Kings  iv.  So,  again,  Elisha  was  inquired  of  by  Je- 
hoshaphat,  to  know  what  should  come  to  pass  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  failed  Elisha.     And  he  desired  a 
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minstrel  to  be  brought  to  him,  that  while  the  psalm 
was  being  sung,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  might  come  down 
upon  him,  and  teach  him  what  should  come  to  pass. 
....  And  again,  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  not 
always  present  with  prophets,  is  intimated  in  the  case 
of  the  man  of  God  who  was  sent  against  Samaria,  with 
tidings  of  the  evil  that  should  befall  the  kingdom.  For 
though  God  had  forbidden  him  to  eat  bread  by  the  way, 
yet  he  was  taken  by  the  lies  of  the  false  prophet, 
whereas  he  would  not  have  been  taken  in,  had  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  been  with  him  at  the  time.  1 
Kings  xiii. 

16.  Also,  we  ought  to  know,  that  sometimes,  when 
prophets  are  consulted,  they  do,  from  long  use  of  pro* 
phesying,  give  answer  from  their  own  spirit,  and  sup- 
pose that  they  are  speaking  the  while  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  But  because  they  are  holy  men,  the  Holt 
Ghost  soon  sets  them  right,  and  tells  them  what  the 
truth  is :  and  they  take  themselves  to  task  for  having 
spoken  erroneously.  For  instance,  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet was  a  holy  man,  as  every  one  knows.  He  was 
the  man  who  reproved  David  the  king  plainly  for  his 
fault,  and  told  him  what  should  befal  him  for  that 
same  fault.  And  yet,  when  Nathan  was  consulted  by 
David  on  his  design  for  building  the  temple,  Nathan 
at  once  answered,  Go,  do  all  that  is  in  thine  heart^for 
the  Lord  is  with  thee.  But  in  the  next  verse  we  hear 
of  him.  It  came  to  pass  that  nighty  that  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  came  nnto  Nathan,  saying,  Qo  and  tell  My 
servant  David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord^  Shalt  thou  build  Me 
an  house  for  Me  to  dwell  in  ?  whereas  I  have  not  dwelt 
in  any  house  since  the  time  that  I  brought  up  the  child-- 
ren  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  even  to  this  day.  2  Sam.  vii. 
And  a  little  after ;  And  when  thy  days  shall  befalfiUed^ 
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and  thou  shaU  sleep  with  thy  fathers,  I  wiU  set  up  thy 
seed  after  thee  .  .  .  and  I  will  establish  his  Idngdom. 
This  is  remarkable :  Nathan  the  prophet,  who  had  id 
the  first  instance  said  to  the  king,  Cfo  and  do  it,  is 
himself  afterwards  visited  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
which  shows  him  his  error.  He  then  decidedly  tells 
the  king  that  it  cannot  be  done.  He  thwarts  the 
king's  intentions,  though  in  doing  so  he  contradicts 
his  own  words,  since  he  was  aware  that  he  had  spoken 
of  his  own  spirit,  and  spoken  erroneously. 

17 •  Herein  there  is  a  great  difference  between  true 
prophets  and  false.  True  prophets,  if  ever  they  speak 
of  their  own  spirit,  soon  set  the  minds  of  their  hearers 
right  again,  as  the  Spirit  teaches  them  better.  But 
false  prophets  not  only  tell  false  tidings,  but,  being 
strangers  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  do  persist  in  the  Ue. 


Thus  far  S.  Gregory  the  Great. 

Corollary  1.  This  collection  of  examples,  shows 
that  prophecy  is  a  gift,'  over  which  nature  has  no 
power.  It  is  The  Father's  Word,  beyond  which  the 
bearer  cannot  go,  to  say  more  or  less. 

Corollary  2.  On  the  credibility  of  the  prophets.  The 
prophets  are  like  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  they 

^  That  which  is  commonlj  called  now  "  inspiratioD,'*  but  which 
should  be  more  accurately  called  "  prophetical  iuspiratioD/'  ia 
caUed  by  S.  Gregory  A  touch  from  the  spirit  of  prophecy  given  to 
the  mind  of  one  who  prophesies.  No  other  phrase  is  used  through- 
out this  sermon,  from  §  4  to  the  end.  In  §  4  the  word  ''touch" 
is  repeated  fourteen  times.  The  word  "  aspiratione'*  is  used  in 
the  opening  sentence  for  assistance. 
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uphold  the  fabric  of  religion.  And  the  assurance  of 
prophecy  rests  on  a  double  basis ;  as  every  board  of 
the  tabernacle  rested  on  two  silver  plates  laid  side  by 
side,  so  the  credit  of  the  prophets  rests  partly  on  their 
gift,  partly  on  their  character.  Their  gifts  we  see: 
for  we  are  conscious  that  some  of  their  prophecies  are 
fulfilled,  as  in  the  examples  of  Moses  and  Daniel 
above-mentioned.  Their  character  we  know  to  have 
been  such  as  Nathan's.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  ac- 
counted them  worthy  to  teach  the  Church,  and  not 
mislead  us.  This  we  know  by  the  testimony  of  the 
whole  Church,  neither  is  there  evidence  to  the  contrary. 


LECTURES 

ON  THB 

FIRST  CHAPTER  OF   GENESIS. 


I^ecture  5^ 

THE  FIEST  CHAPTEE  OF  GENESIS  A  PEOPHECY. 


CoNTEifTS: — Doctrine  contained  in  Qen.  i. — Gen.  i.  a  pro- 
phecy.—Prophecy  defined. — Use  made  of  Q^n.  i.  by  the  Holy 
Apostles — and  by  the  Primitive  Church. — Gnostic  opposition  to 
G^n.  i. 


Psalm  cm.  7. 
"He  made  kkown  His  ways  tjnto  Moses." 

1 .  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  read  in  Church  on 
THnity  Sunday,  because  it  contains  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Also  on  Christmas  day  it  is  expounded 
in  the  proper  Psalms  for  the  Day,  in  the  Epistle,  and 
in  the  Gospel.  In  Ps.  xix.,  by  David ;  in  the  Epistle, 
by  S.  Paul ;  in  the  Gospel,  by  S.  John.  All  these 
preach  out  of  that  chapter  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation, the  doctrine  of  Christ  both  God  and  Man. 
So  we  read  Gen.  i.  on  our  first  high  Day,  and  on  our 
last ;  at  this  end  to  prove  the  Incarnation,  at  that  end 
to  prove  the  Trinity.  These  two  are  the  two  pillars 
of  Christian  doctrine,  on  which  all  the  faith  is  builded. 
The  same  Gen.  i.  is  read  by  the  Church  at  Septua- 
gesima^  to  teach  good  works,  after  the  Example  of  the 
Creator's  good  works. 
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2.  So  the  Church  finds  in  this  chapter  store  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  Christian  duty. 

The  method,  by  which  the  Apostles  and  the  Church 
extract  those  divine  lessons,  is  as  follows.  Observe 
that  this  Scripture  is  the  record  of  an  action ;  as  ap- 
pears by  the  form  of  speech  here;  which  is  all  of 
action :  God  created ;  The  Spirit  moved ;  Qod  said : 
God  saw :  God  reckoned  {the  days)  :  God  took  counsel^ 
(in  making  man) :  God  blessed :  and  God  rested.  It 
is  the  action  of  the  Creator  Spirit  on  the  things  which 
are  within  Himself.  Therefore  attend  to  the  action 
principally  and  above  all  things  ;  e.g. ;  You  read  the 
words,  God  in  the  beginning  created  the  earth.  Here, 
you  may  either  philosophize  on  the  word  "  God  ;*' 
then  you  will  soon  be  out  of  your  depth.  Or  you  may 
think  geologically  of  the  word  "earth;*'  then  you 
must  go  to  your  Geography  and  Astronomy  and  the 
like.  Or  you  may  rest  on  the  words  "  created  in  the 
beginning ;"  then  you  will  come  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation.  That  is  to  say,  the  act  of  creating  is  the 
proper  subject  of  this  Scripture.  Not  the  Parties 
themselves :  not  the  nature  of  God,  which  is  above  our 
understanding ;  nor  the  nature  of  earth  and  sky  and 
animals ;  but  the  action  of  the  Great  Spirit  on  them. 
And  this  action  is  not  a  common  and  ordinary  action, 
such  as  we  experience,  in  the  government  of  things 
since  they  were  created,  but  is  an  unusual  and  special 
action.  It  is  the  beginning ;  the  act  of  calling  things 
that  are  not  into  being ;  and  2ndly,  the  act  of  taking 
hold  of  an  old  nature,  and  transforming  it  into  a  new 
nature. 

3.  This  peculiar  working  of  the  Creator  Spirit  upon 
His  creature  is  called  by  David  in  my  text,  the  ways  of 
God ;  the  ways  which  He  made  known  unto  Moses. 
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He  made  known  those  ways  unto  Moses,  and  bade  us 
read  them  in  this  Scripture  of  Moses,  because  it  is  the 
very  way  in  which  the  Spirit  works  on  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  baptized  persons,  changing  old  nature  into  new. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  read  this  Scripture,  and 
be  looking  at  the  creature,  rather  than  the  Creator. 
Or  a  reader  may  not  attend  sufficiently  to  the  act  and 
finger  of  God  working.  Or  he  may  not  observe  how 
this  kind  of  work  differs  from  God's  ordinary  work. 
In  any  of  these  three  ways  readers  may,  and  many  do, 
run  themselves  into  perplexities.  The  fact  is,  they 
have  mistaken  the  subject  of  the  Scripture.  As 
Nicodemus  mistook  our  Lord,  when  the  Lord  said  to 
him,  ye  must  be  born  again. 

Our  Lord  was  speaking  on  one  subject,  viz.,  How 
the  Spirit  changes  old  nature  into  new.  And  Nico- 
demus supposed  Him  to  be  speaking  of  another  sub- 
ject, an  action  natural,  of  old  nature  working  unchanged. 

4.  To  put  it  in  another  way.  We  must  take  into 
account  that  Moses  is  a  Prophet,  and  what  he  says,  he 
says  as  a  Prophet. 

How  does  a  Prophet  speak  differently  from  them 
who  are  not  Prophets  ? 

The  Prophet  speaks  on  a  different  subject. 

A  Prophet's  business  is  not  merely  to  tell  of  things 
to  come. 

That  is  a  small  part,  and  an  accident,  of  his  profession. 

He  may  be  a  Prophet,  and  yet  never  speak  of  any 
subject  but  the  present,  and  the  past.  . 

A  Prophet's  vocation  is  to  speak  of  things  in  heaven, 
which  belong  to  us,  of  things  spiritual,  that  are  unseen. 

But  things  also  that  are  seen  belong  to  us,  Ood  hath 
made  them  so. 

And  God  also  taught  the  prophets  to  show  mankind 

B  2 
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that  the  things  seen  are  part  of  one  scheme  and  system 
with  the  things  unseen.  To  treat  things  seen  in  this 
view,  with  Goo's  authority,  is  to  be  a  Prophet. 

Thus  Job  discourses  of  nature ;  of  the  horse,  the 
eagle,  the  Leviathan ;  and  we  do  not  call  him  a  na- 
turalist, but  a  Prophet. 

Samuel  writes  the  history  of  Israel ;  but  we  do  not 
call  him  an  historian,  but  a  Prophet. 

Because  Job,  and  Samuel  remind  us,  as  they  write, 
that  God  hath  told  them,  that  the  things  they  write 
on,  are  either  like  something  in  heaven  invisible ;  or 
are  the  consequence  of  some  fact  in  heaven  above ;  or 
are  the  beginning  of  some  purpose  which  shall  here- 
after be  unfolded  and  fulfilled  in  heaven.  Thus  Isaiah 
defines  the  office  of  prophets,  when  he  challenges  the 
heathen  gods  to  produce  any  prophets.  He  says  to 
them.  If  ye  have  prophets,  produce  them,  and  let  them 
do  one  of  two  things ;  either  declare  things  to  come, 
or  shew  what  is  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  things 
that  are  past,  that  we  may  gather  what  the  fulfilment 
of  them  shall  be. 

Isa.  xli.  21,  22.  Produce  your  cmise^  saiih  the  Lord^ 
bring  forth  your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of  Jacob. 
Let  them  bring  them  forth^  and  shew  us  what  shall 
happen:  let  them  shew  the  former  things^  what  they  fre,  that 
we  may  consider  them,  and  know  the  latter  end  of  them. 

Isa.  xliii.  9.  Let  all  the  nations  be  gathered  toge- 
ther ^  and  let  the  people  be  assembled  :  who  among  them, 
can  declare  this^  and  shew  us  former  things  ? 

Thus  the  Prophet's  vocation  is  to  receive  from  God 
a  revelation  of  the  union  betwixt  the  things  that  are 
with  God,  and  the  things  that  are  with  men ;  and  to 
teach  the  same  to  mankind. 

5.  Further,  that  union  is  the  consequence  of  God  the 
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Son  having  determined  to  become  Man  also.  As  it 
is  written,  He  that  ascended,  is  the  same  also  that 
descended,  that  He  might  fill  all  things.  And  David 
saith,  The  Sun  goeth  forth  from  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  heaveuy  and  runneth  about  unto  the  end  of  it  a^ain^ 
and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof   Ps.  xix. 

Therefore  the  purpose  of  the  Prophet  is  to  keep 
alive  the  remembrance  of  the  Incarnation. 

For  the  Prophet  is  the  prophet  of  Christ. 

Christ,  both  God  and  Man,  is  the  prophet's  true 
subject  of  discourse,  as  S.  Peter  saith,  To  Him  give  all 
the  prophets  vdtness. 

All  Prophets  speak  of  Immanuel,  God  with  us, 
making  the  old  man  new. 

Moses,  in  the  first  of  Genesis,  draws  the  shadow  of 
that  union  ;  and  the  beginning  of  that  transformation. 
The  shadow  of  that  Union  in  the  condescension  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  Creature :  the  beginning  of  that  transfor- 
mation, in  His  making  out  of  nothing,  something; 
out  of  a  void,  fulness. 

And  so,  through  all  the  story,  when  firmament,  and 
sun,  and  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein,  come 
before  us ;  the  one  thing  the  Prophet  cares  to  exhibit 
is  the  operation  of  the  Son  of  God,  beginning  in  things 
which  are  seen,  and  ending  in  things  which  are  not  seen. 

All  that  I  have  said  is  summed  up  by  Christ  in 
two  words,  saying  to  some  who  misunderstood  Him : 
The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you^  (and  He  spake  by 
Moses,)  they  are  spirit;  their  subject  is.  The  Holy 
Spirit — and  they  are  life ;  the  subject  of  them  is  your 
Eternal  life,  which  is  the  action  of  the  Spirit  On  you. 
S.  John  vi. 

6.  To  recapitulate.  The  subject  of  this  chapter  is 
the  action  of  Christ,  God  and  Man ; 
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The  action  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  transfonning 
man  from  old  to  new. 

The  Beginning  of  that  action  is  here  described,  how 
it  began  by  (the  action  oO  the  Creator  creating  and 
transforming  Earth. 

And  the  story  of  the  be^nning  (of  the  action)  is 
told  with  reference  continually  to  the  end  or  fulfilment 
of  the  same  action. 

If  you  would  understand  the  beginning,  you  must 
continually  observe  the  end.  For  instance,  you  read 
that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  That  "  rest'* 
must  be  understood  as  a  preparation  for  the  final  rest 
in  store  for  the  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

We  read  in  Gen.  i.  of  the  firmament;  but  the 
meaning  of  that  firmament  is  expounded  by  Ezekiel 
to  be,  the  Son  of  Man.  Ch.  i.  We  read  in  Moses  of 
the  creation  of  clouds^  and  rivers^  and  herbs^  com^ 
wine^  and  oil^  but  the  meaning  of  all  these  is  ex- 
pounded by  David,  Ps.  civ.,  to  be  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  These  Spiritual  things  Scripture  calls 
"  the  endy'*  or  fulfilment  of  those  natural  things.  The 
latter  end  of  the  former  things.     Isaiah  xli.  22. 

Moses,  when  he  described  the  visible  works  of 
Creation,  so  spake  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Prophets  who  should  come  after,  that  they  might  out 
of  Moses'  words  interpret  the  spiritual  fulfilment,  of 
the  same. 

7.  The  Apostle  Paul,  following  the  Prophets'  method, 
in  his  preaching  of  Christ,  laid  great  stress  on  Moses' 
history  of  Creation. 

This  is  remarkable  :  for  we  can  easily  suppose  that 
many  in  the  present  time  would  read  the  history  of 
Creation  without  expecting  to  find  in  it  any  informa- 
tion or  advice  about  Christ  or  their  souls.     They  say 
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to  themselves,  if  I  want  spiritual  advice  for  my  soul,  I 
go  to  the  Gospels ;  but  I  read  the  history  of  Creation 
to  know  how  the  world  was  made. 

Or,  to  put  the  same  question  in  a  more  practical 
point  of  view :  A  missionary  is  about  to  preach  to  the 
heathen  :  He  wishes  to  translate  for  them  some  portion 
of  the  Bible :  and  he  says,  I  will  first  translate  the 
Gospel  of  S.  Matthew ;  I  think  that  Scripture  will 
edify  them  more  than  will  the  history  of  Creation  in 
Genesis — But  is  it  so  indeed  ? 

Is  not  the  history  of  Creation  intended  to  convert 
the  soul  to  Christ  ?  See  how  S.  Paul  solves  this 
question.  He  was  to  preach  to  the  heathen  at  Lystra. 
And  what  Scripture  does  he  preach  upon  ?  The  first 
chapter  of  Genesis;  saying.  The  living  God,  which 
made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that 
are  therein ;  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk 
in  their  own  ways,  nevertheless  He  left  Himself  not 
mthout  witness,  in  that  He  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain 
from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts 
with  food  and  gladness.  Acts  xiv. 

Out  of  these  words  S.  Paul  preaches  Christ — 
saying,  *'  He  did  good.  That  is,  I  speak  to  all  who 
are  grateful — Some  good  you  have  received — Acknow- 
ledge the  Giver.  That  a  Giver  there  is,  is  plain  from 
ih^  fruitful  seasons,  the  regular  order  of  them.  There- 
fore seek  for  Him,  Enquire  of  some  one  who  is  like 
Him,  who  also  doeth  good,  who  is  therefore  near  Him. 
To-day  Jesus  Christ  has  come  among  you,  doing 
good,  healing  the  cripple.  He  is  able  and  ready  to  do 
more  good.  He  knows  the  Creator;  Enquire  of  Him." 

By  the  way,  observe  S.  Paul's  selection  of  one  class 
to  hear  him  speak  of  Creation, — those  who  are  grate- 
ful.   They  who  are  grateful  understand.     Because 
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they  are  williDg  to  labour  in  seeking  their  Ben^u^tor. 
Where  they  do  not  understand,  they  are  patient  in 
waiting.  In  listening  they  are  respectful,  because 
they  feel  indebted.  Above  all,  these  doth  the  Holt 
Ghost  choose,  to  teach  them  more. 

Also,  here  is  another  Gospel  lesson,  concerning  the 
New  birth. 

You,  saith  S.  Paul,  have  walked  in  your  own  ways: 
That  is  to  say,  in  ingratitude,  selfishness,  cruelty,  as 
heathen  story  shows.  This  way  is  your  own  by  nature, 
therefore  must  you  gain  a  new  nature,  able  to  bring 
forth  good  works.  For  thb  come  ye  to  Him  who 
gave  earth  a  new  nature,  Who  said  to  it,  '*  bring  forth 
fruit  in  season." 

Plainly,  S.  Paul's  next  sermon,  after  this  introduc- 
tion, would  have  been  on  Genesis  i. 

Again,  he  was  to  preach  at  Athens,  there  also  he 
preaches  on  Gen.  i.  saying,  (Acts  xvii.) 

God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein^ 
seeing  that  He  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earthy  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands — Neither  is  worshipped 
with  men*s  hands^  as  though  He  needed  anything. 
Seeing  He  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things^ 
And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  hath  determined 
to  all  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  :  That  they  should 
seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him,  and 
find  Him :  though  He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us  : 
for  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being :  as 
certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  "  For  we  are 
also  His  offspring.**  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the 
offspring  of  God  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  God- 
head is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art 
and  man*s   device.     And  the  times  of  this  ignorance 
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God  winked  at.  But  now  commandeth  all  men  every- 
where  to  repent.  Because  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in 
the  which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness^  by 
that  Man  whom  He  hath  ordained.  Whereof  He  hath 
given  assurance  unto  all  men^  in  that  He  hath  raised 
Him  from  the  dead. 

This  sermon  is  like  that  at  Lystra.  There  S.  Paul 
explained  the  former  part  of  Gen.  i.  Here  he  explains 
the  latter  part  of  the  same :  the  words,  Qod  created 
man  in  the  Image  of  Qod. 

His  argument  is,  *'The  Image  of  God  in  Whom 
man  is  created  is  Christ  both  God  and  Man — (see 
Heb.  i.,  Col.  i.)  Christ  is  God  by  Whom  all  things 
were  made — Who  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all 
things.  In  Christ,  Who  is  Man  also,  all  nations  are 
made  of  one  blood — In  Christ,  the  times,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation  are  determined.'  In  Christ 
men  may  feel  after  the  Lord,  and  find  Him — ^In 
Christ  we  are  not  far  from  God,  for  we,  being  in 
Christ,  do  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  God. 
We,  being  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  are  also  the 
offspring  of  God — and  Christ  is  the  Unknown  God 
whom  you  Athenians  ignorantly  worship ;  ignorantly, 
because  you  have  forgotten  Him,  the  Image  of  God, 
in  Whom  you  and  all  men  were  created,  when  Adam 
our  first  parent  was  created  in  Him." 

Secondly,  whereas  the  whole  1st  chapter  of  Genesis 
is  a  discourse  about  certain  times :  1.  Times  of  judg- 
ment, when  God  saw  the  works  that  He  had  made, 
that  they  were  good — which  times,  recurring  six  times, 
are  called  morning :  and  2v  also  certain  other  times, 
going  before  those  judgments,  which  times  are  there 
called  evening,  and  are  here  called  by  S.  Paul  the 
'  Deut.  xxxii.  7—9. 
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shutting  of  GoD*8  eyes,  times  which  Ood  winked  at^ 
times  of  ignorance^  that  is  of  darkness — ^To  the  Athen- 
ians S.  Paul  saith,  ''  your  times  past  have  been  times 
of  ignorance,  a  night,  which  now  is  far  spent^  the  day 
is  at  hand;  the  Day-spring  from  on  high,  The  Morning^ 
hath  visited  us,  Christ  is  risen,  Risen  as  the  morning. 
Risen  to  judge  ;  as  the  rising  Sun  makes  manifest  the 
things  it  shines  upon.  Now  God's  Eye  is  open  upon 
you — ^repent  ye — examine  your  doings." 

These  two  sermons  of  S.  Paul  were  selected,  I  sup- 
pose, by  S.  Luke  to  serve  us  as. samples  of  S.  Paul's 
method  with  the  heathen. 

8.  And  not  to  heathens  only,  but  to  Christians  also, 
did  S.  Paul  preach  out  of  the  same  Scripture. 

To  the  Hebrews,  when  he  would  preach  the  Incar- 
nation, c.  i.  To  the  Colossians,  cap.  i.  when  he  would 
describe  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Communion  of 
saints.  When  he  showed  the  Romans,  c.  x.  18,  that 
all  mankind  were  to  hear  the  Gospel,  he  quotes  David 
saying  of  the  heavens  and  firmament,  and  day  and 
night  ;  their  sound  went  out  into  all  lands  and  their 
words  unto  the  end  of  the  world — ^David's  commentary 
on  Genesis.  When  he  tells  the  Hebrews  that  the 
elders  before  the  flood  were  saved  by  faith,  he  says. 
By  faith  the  elders  obtained  a  good  report.  By  what 
faith  ?  He  answers  in  the  next  words,  Through  faith 
we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the 
Word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  are  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear.  Heb.  xi.  2 — 3. 

And  S.  James  c.  v.  7,  bids  us  be  patient,  because 
every,  plant  is  created  having  its  seed  in  itself,  for 
example  to  us  that  we  must  be  patient  in  well  doing 
until  the  appointed  time,  saying.  Be  patient,  therefore^ 
brethren,  unto  the  coming   of  the   Lord.     Behold,  the 
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husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earthy 
and  hath  long  patience  for  it^  until  he  receive  the  early 
and  the  latter  rain. 

I  pass  from  S.  Paul  to  S.  Paul's  rfellow  labourer  S. 
Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome :  a  man  commended  by  S. 
Paul  as  one  whose  name  is  in  the  book  of  life.  He 
wrote  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  exhorting  them  to 
appease  their  contentions,  and  to  keep  themselves 
every  man  to  his  own  sphere,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  seasons.  He  exhorted  them  also  to 
good  works  after  the  example  set  by  the  Creator  in 
His  good  works  done  in  the  six  days.  The  use  on 
such  an  occasion,  of  such  arguments,  by  such  a  man, 
shows  that  in  those  days  it  was  understood  that  the 
visible  Creation  is  the  beginning  of  the  invisible. 
Both  are  under  one  law,  one  Word  of  God.  So  that 
we  see  in  this  first  of  Genesis  the  working  of  that  Law 
which  governs  our  inner  life. 

9.  Why  do  the  Apostles  choose  Genesis  for  their  text 
in  preaching  the  faith  of  Christ  ? 

In  order  to  shew  that  the  God  who  created  the  body 
and  soul,  is  the  same  God  who  sent  the  Apostles  to 
put  the  Spirit  of  God  into  men's  bodies  and  souls. 

The  Apostles  found  this  argument  prepared  to  their 
band  by  Moses,  who  had  intertwined  into  his  account 
of  Creation  the  elements  of  Christian  doctrine :  so  that 
the  two  cannot  be  sundered. 

In  the  Apostles'  days  those  who  did  not  care  to  be 
saved  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  world  that  the 
Apostles  were  not  worthy  to  be  attended  to,  because 
the  God  of  Moses  was  not  the  same  as  the  God  of 
Christ. 

The  Apostles,  by  the  course  of  preaching  which  I 
have  exhibited,  drove  the  gainsayers  from  that  position. 
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These  however  deemed  that  positioQ  so  important 
to  them :  they  were  so  unwilling  to  abandon  it,  that 
they  then  fell  back  on  another  like  to  it.  They  bor- 
rowed help  of  some  eloquent  preachers,  Christian 
clergy,  disciples  of  Apostles,  but  apostates,  men  of 
unclean  and  covetous  lives;  and,  by  help  of  these 
leaders,  invented  what  may  be  called  a  spurious  first 
chapter  of  Genesis:  given,  as  they  said,  by  private 
revelation,  over  and  above  that  account  which  the 
Apostles  taught  out  of  Moses. 

The  heretics,  desiring  to  overturn  the  faith  in  Christ, 
found  it  necessary  to  attack  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
This  fact  shews  that  Moses'  account  of  the  Creation 
was  the  foundation  on  which  the  Apostles  had  builded 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  minds  of  their  disciples  :*  so 
that  no  man  could  pervert  them,  until  he  had  first 
perverted  that  story. 

Here  we  come  round  to  the  words  of  my  text ;  Ood 
made  knovm  His  ways  unto  Moses.  It  is  David  who 
saith  it.  The  Apostles  expound  it.  And  Church 
history  declares  that  in  practice  it  is  so. 

^  The  reader  may  compare  the  writings  of  S.  Theophilua, 
newly  translated  by  the  Sey.  W.  B.  Flower,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Mastenr  and  C(». 


ILecture  H. 

CHEIST  THE  BEGINNING.^ 


GoiTTBNTS :— Chbist  the  Cause  of  all  Creation  and  the  Plan  of 
all. — Chbist  the  Foundation  and  First-bom  of  all  Creation. — 
Chbibt  the  Power  which  made  all  Creation. 


Gen.  1. 1. 
''Ik  the  BEGnrNiKa  God  obeated  the  hiayeks  akd  the 

EA.BTH." 

1.  This  word  beginning,  Heb.  Rtfshith,  is  used  some- 
times to  signify  beginning  of  time,  as  in  Jer.  xxvii.  1, 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and  Deut.  xi. 
12,  From  the  beginning  of  the  year.  But  as  Moses 
does  not  limit  the  word  here  to  a  note  of  time,  does 
not  say  '  in  the  beginning  of  time'  or  '  in  the  beginning 
of  the  week ;'  therefore  I  shall  extend  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  R^shith,  to  embrace  its  whole 
meaning ;  for  it  is  commonly  used  of  persons  or 
things.  It  signifies  a  person  first  in  excellency,  as 
Job  xl.  19,  Chief  of  Ood's  ways.  Num.  xxiv.  20, 
Amalek  was  chief  of  the  nations.  And  in  the  law  it 
signifies.  The  first  bom  and  first  fruits.     Observe  that 

^  Solum  Yerum  Deum  Patrem  et  Yebbitm  Ejus,  Qui  in  omnibuB 
Principatum  habet.     S.  Irenfeus,  iii.  15. 

10V70V  ifffiep  rov  KOff/iov  r^if  &px^^*  Tatianus  de  Filio  Dei,  ap. 
Bull,  V.  59. 
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this  sense  of  the  word  was  most  familiar  to  the  He- 
brews, being  used  by  them  as  often  as  they  spoke  of 
those  oblations. 

2.  Suppose  The  beginning  in  Gen.  i.  1  to  signify  a 
Person,  a  kind  of  Chief  over  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  a  kind  of  first  born,  and  first  fruits  of  Creation : 
and  observe,  that  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation, 
where  Creation  is  spoken  of,  and  the  Beginning  of 
Creation,  the  Speaker,  which  is  Christ,  declares  that 
Himself  is  the  Beginning  of  the  Creation  of  God. 
Rev.  iii.  14.  Unto  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  the 
Laodiceans  write.  These  things  saith  the  Amen^  the 
Faithful  and  True  Witness,  the  Beginning  of  the  Crea- 
tion  of  God.  Observe  also  the  manner  of  the  state- 
ment, Christ  calls  our  attention  to  His  statement  by 
an  Amen.  This  Amen  is  of  the  nature  of  an  oath  : 
So  that  Christ  bids  us  not  only  note  this  saying,  but 
also  mark  His  oath  in  confirmation  of  it.  Because 
He  could  swear  by  no  greater  witness  to  the  Truth 
than  by  Himself  Who  is  Truth,  He  sware  it«by  Hiai- 
self,  saying.  These  things  saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful 
and  true  Witness.  As  though  He  should  say.  There 
be  many  doctrines  abroad,  in  the  world,  many  errors 
crept  into  the  Church,  many  witnesses  to  aU  those 
opinions,  but  whatever  else  be  true  or  false,  this  one 
doctrine  is  true,  and  because  it  is  most  desirable  that 
your  Bishops  should  preach  it,  I  Myself,  who  am 
Truth,  am  witness  thereof,  and  have  appeared  from 
Heaven  to  My  servant  John,  and  have  visibly  borne 
witness  in  his  presence,  with  an  oath,  to  this  doctrine, 
which  I  send  as  a  message  to  the  Churches,  that  I  am 
the  beginning  of  the  Creation  of  God. 

3.  In  the  Gospel  also,  the  Lord  witoesseth  the 
same  of  Himself,  when  the  Jews  asked  Him,  Who  art 
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Thou  ?  aDd  He  perceiving  that  they  assumed  that  He 
was  Man  and  nothing  more,  (as  appears  by  the  form 
of  their  question,  ^w  t/j  sI;)  answered  them,  /  am  that 
Spirit  which  is  in  the  beginning,  which  do  also  speak  to 
you  continually,  t^v  ap^v,  ?  n  xoA  XaXw  ufuv,  i.  e,  t^  ^p;c^ 
ffijui/:  where  also  in  reply  to  their  tIs  which  implies 
man.  He  opposes  on  which  implies  tvsC/mi  Spirit  S. 
John  viii.     Principium,  qui  et  loquor  vobis. 

4.  This  is  the  Beginning  spoken  of  in  Gen.  i.  1. 
Origen.  Hom.  1  in  Genesin.  "  There  is  none  other 
beginning  of  all  things,  save  our  Lord  Who  is  also 
Saviour  of  all ;  Jbsus  Christ  the  first-born  of  all 
creation.  In  this  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  in  this 
Word  did  God  make  heaven  and  earth."  S.  Methodius 
in  Gen.  i.  1.  "  One  may  safely  say,  that  *  Beginning' 
means  the  Wisdom  who  is  spoken  of  by  an  Inspired 
Writer,  as  saying  of  Herself,  the  Lord  appointed  me  to 
be  the  Beginning  of  His  ways.''  Prov.  viii. 

5.  What  is  it  we  are  to  believe  from  these  words, 
Christ  is  the  Beginning  of  the  Creation  of  God? — 
When  we  speak  of  the  Saviour  as  being  the  beginning 
of  Creation,  we  speak  of  Him  Who  exists  before  He 
took  man's  nature  upon  Him,  before  man  was  created, 
before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  created.  Then 
there  were  not  any  heavens  or  earth  which  knew  Him 
as  their  Preserver  ;  He  was  known  only  to  the  Eternal 
Spirit ;  He  was  known  as  the  Wisdom  of  that  Spirit, 
Who  is  His  Father,  with  Whom  He  is  united  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeding  from  them  Both. 

6.  It  pleased  the  Father,  Who  is  Goodness,  and 
the  Fountain  of  all  good  things,  to  make  some  creatures 
who  should  be  capable  of  receiving  gifts  from  Him  ; 
and  He  took  counsel  with  His  Wisdom  concerning  the 
creation  of  them  ;  This  the  Father  did,  not  as  one 
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who  wakes  up  to  some  new  thought,  for  GrOD  is  un- 
changeable, but  He  ever  from  the  beginning  hath 
pleasure  in  the  things  He  should  create,  beholding 
them  and  their  order  in  His  Word  Who  is  the  Be- 
ginning of  them.     Bull,  v.  573 — 5. 

7.  As  we  learn  ^rom  the  mouth  of  this  same  Wisdom, 
speaking  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  c.  8.  The  Lard 
possessed  Me  in  the  beginning  of  His  way^  before  His 
works  of  old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting^  from  the 
beginning^  or  ever  the  earth  wa^s.  When  there  were  no 
depths  I  was  brought  forth^  when  there  were  no  foun^ 
tains  abounding  with  water.  Before  the  mountains 
were  settled^  before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth: 
While  as  yet  He  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields^ 
•  {  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world.     When 

He  prepared  the  heavens^  I  was  there,  when  He  set  a 
compass  upon  the  face  of  the  depth :  When  He  estab^ 
lished  the  clouds  above:  when  He  strengthened  the 
fountains  of  the  deep :  When  He  gave  to  the  sea  His 
decree  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  His  command^ 
ment:  when  He  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth: 
Then  I  was  by  Him,  as  one  that  was  brought  up  with 
Him,  and  I  was  daily  His  delight,  rejoicing  always 
before  Him ;  Rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  His 
earth ;  and  My  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men. 

Ere  Gh)D  had  built  the  mountains, 

Or  raised  the  fruitful  hills, 
Before  He  filled  the  fountains 

That  feed  the  running  rills ; 
Brought  forth  from  everlasting, 

I,  Wisdom  dwell  with  Him ; 
In  jojance  never  wasting, 

And  brightness  never  dim. 

When  like  an  arched  dwelling, 
He  spread  the  skies  abroad, 
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And  swathed  about  the  swelling, 

Of  ocean's  mightj  flood  ; 
He  wrought  by  weight  and  measure  ; 

And  I  was  with  Him  then : 
Myself  the  Father's  pleasure, 

And  Mine  the  sons  of  men. 

8.  This  Wisdom  is  Christ  :  He  is  called  Wisdom 
in  respect  of  being  the  Father's  Counsellor,  and 
containing  in  Himself  the  Plan  or  Beginning  of  the 
works  which  the  Father  delights  in :  as  He  saith,  In 
the  beginning  of  His  way  I  was  daily  His  delight. 
Christ  calls  Himself  Wisdom  in  the  gospel,  S.  Matt, 
xi.  saying,  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.  And  S. 
Paul  saith  "  Christ  is  the  Wisdom  of  God.**    1  Cor.  i. 

9.  Christ  is  the  Beginning  of  the  Creation  of  God, 
in  three  senses ;  First,  as  being  the  Father's  Wisdom, 
He  is  the  Catise  of  all  things.  The  cause  of  anything 
is  the  beginning  of  it.  Secondly,  as  He  is  the  Mani- 
festation of  the  Father,  otherwise  called  the  Son  of 
God,  He  is  the  Foundation  of  all,  and  the  Foundation 
is  the  Beginning  in  every  work.  Thirdly,  as  He  is 
the  Word  of  the  Father,  by  Him  all  things  were 
made.  Now  the  things  which  are  made  by  Him,  are 
so  many  dispensations  from  Him  of  His  Power  and 
Goodness,  and  He,  the  Dispenser,  is  the  beginning  of 
the  dispensations :  as  he  that  plays  upon  an  instrument 
of  music  is  the  beginning  of  the  sounds.     Xapotxr^p  nai 

ire^ifXTixij,   xa)   h6vei(it$  iris    iktis    xrlcioos   iroiijrix^.      S.    Greg. 

Thaumat.  ap.  Bull.  v.  416. 

10.  I.  Christ  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  God's 
wisdom  and  the  counsel  of  His  will  is  the  first  cause 
to  all  things  of  their  being  what  they  are,  and  as  they 
are.     For  instance,  if  you  enquire,  wherefore  the  Son 
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of  God  became  flesh,  Wisdom  answers,  My  delights 
were  with  the  sons  of  men. 

If  you  enquire  concerning  the  times  and  seasons  of 
God's  dispensations,  what  may  be  the  cause  of  them, 
the  answer  is,  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  the  cause ;  For 
Time  is  a  word  relative  to  some  purpose  for  which  it 
is  the  time.  To  a  fool  there  is  no  time,  nor  to  him 
that  sleeps,  and  is  dreaming ;  but  only  to  the  wise 
man  who  has  a  purpose  for  the  time.  The  cause 
which  moved  Christ  to  deliver  Himself  to  be  crucified 
was,  S.  Peter  tells  us,  that  so  Ood*s  counsel  had  deters 
mined  before.  Acts  iv.  The  cause  that  blindness  in 
part  has  happened  to  the  Jews,  that  so  the  G^otiles 
may  be  called,  that  Israel  may  be  recalled,  is,  S.  Paul 
says,  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  Wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God.  Rom.  xi.  The  cause  that  opened 
Babylon  to  Cyrus  is,  saith  Isaiah,  c.  xliv.  Qod  con- 
firming  the  word  of  His  servant^  and  performing  the 
counsel  of  His  messengers.  And  Wisdom  saith  of 
Cyrus,  and  of  all  kings.  By  Me  kings  reign.  Prov.  viii. 
Ask  of  heaven  and  earth  the  cause  of  their  being  as 
they  are,  and  the  chorus  of  Apostles  and  Prophets 
answer  in  their  hjrmn.  Rev.  iv.  0  Lord^  for  Thy 
pleasure  they  arcy  and  were  created.  Now  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  is  Wisdom  ;  as  Wisdom  says,  I  was  daily 
His  delight.  So  that  whatsoever  you  trace  to  its  first 
cause,  in  whatsoever  direction  you  explore,  the  search 
conducts  you  to  the  finding  of  Christ  the  one  cause 
everywhere.  As  a  Saint  said  of  Christ,  "  He  is 
Wisdom  encompassing  the  system  of  the  universe." 
S.  Greg.  Thaumaturg.  And  Origen,  "  The  second 
Person  in  the  Godhead  is  the  Virtue  which  encompasses 
all  virtues."  Bull,  v.  416.  718.  And  S.  Paul,  "  In 
Him  all  things  consist.'*  Col.  i. 
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In  sum,  the  Wisdom  of  God  contains  the  plan 
according  to  which  all  things  are  created,     npatrov 

yivfillia  Tou  waTpog,  mg  cufiwivToov  \U»,   AthcnagOraS.   Bull.  V. 

59.  And  in  this  sense  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  the 
Beginning  of  Creation,  even  before  He  was  made 
manifest  to  Creation ;  before  ever  the  Father  created 
by  Him  the  things  which  should  perceive  the  Father 
through  Him. 

11.  When  Holy  Scripture  says  that  "  God*s  Wisdom 
is  the  cause  of  all  things/'  it  says  something  more 
than  simply  God  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  The 
Wisdom  of  whom  the  Spirit  speaks  is  not  an  act  of 
mind,  but  a  Person  distinct  from  the  Father.  It  is 
required  that  we  believe  in  that  Second  Person  :  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  simply,  God  is  the  cause  of  all 
things,  that  way  of  speaking  is  apt  to  be  used  inaccu- 
rately in  these  days.  A  modern  Jew  will  say  as 
much ;  the  ancient  Jews  spoke  more  accurately,  they 
used,  in  their  commentaries,  when  they  copied  the 
name  "  God  "  from  the  Scriptures,  to  paraphrase  it 
thus,  "  the  Word  of  God."  To  speak  of  God,  and 
not  intend  the  Second  Person  as  well  as  the  First,  is  a 
way  of  speech  unprofitable  for  Christians. 

To  speak  of  God  without  thinking  of  His  Word,  is 
to  speak  of  something  which  does  not  exist,  an  imagi- 
nation of  our  own.  It  is  to  imagine  a  Being  with 
whom  we  have  no  means  of  communication.  By  the 
Word  and  Wisdom  we,  laying  hold  of  the  Son,  have 
access  to  the  Father.  This  was  Abraham's  faith. 
Abraham  saith,  /  have  lifted  up  my  hand  to  the  Most 
High  Gody  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.  What  is,  */ 
have  lifted  up  mine  hand  ?'  I  have  taken  hold  of — With 
what  hand  ?     The  hand  of  the  spirit,  which  is  Faith.' 

^  Fides  quad  est  ad  Deum  Altissimum  justificat  hominem,  et 

c2 
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But  there  can  be  no  faith  except  there  be  a  Word 
which  that  faith  may  lay  hold  of.  But  here  Abraham 
says  not,  I  have  laid  hold  of  the  Word  of  the  Most  High 
God  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  but,  I  have  lifted 
up  my  hand  to  the  Most  High  God,  showing  that  He 
lays  hold  of  the  Father.  How  ?  Through  the  Word 
which  is  one  with  the  Father.     Gen.  xiv.  22. 

The  king  of  Sodom  offered  Abram  gifts  and  spoils ; 
saith  Abram,  '  I  need  them  not,  I  have  mine  hand  on 
the  Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  whom  I  would 
communicate  to  you,  if  you  would  believe.' 

No  man  can  take  hold  of  the  Father,  but  the  Son 
condescends  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  them  who  believe, 
that  through  Him  we  may  have  access,  as  Abram  had, 

I  Ij  to  the  Highest. 

I  A  This  condescension  of  the  Son  is  never  to  be  for- 

gotten but  to  be  confessed.  Therefore  Holy  Scripture 
reminds  us  of  it  by  the  names,  Wisdom  and  Counsel. 
The  Scripture  which  saith,  "  God's  wisdom  doth  this, 
and  God's  counsel  doth  the  other,"  could  as  easily 
say,  "  God  doth  this  and  that ;"  but,  that  we  may 
know  the  Second  Person,  the  Spirit  uses  the  words, 
Wisdom  and  Counsel.  And  yet  more  distinctly  point- 
ing out  Christ,  God  saith,  I  perform  the  Counsel  of 
My  servant.  The  only  Servant  God  hath  Who  doeth 
all  His  will,  is  He  Who  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant  that  He  might  do  His  will ;  all  we  are  unpro- 
fitable servants.  Again,  which  of  us  can  give  counsel 
to  God  ?  Or  what  man's  counsel  doth  God  perform  ? 
But  Christ's  counsel  God  doth  perform. 

12.  The  Father  commands  us  to  acknowledge  His 
Son  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things,  He  will  not  be  con- 

propter  hoc  dicebat,  Exiendam  tnanum  meam  ad  Deum  AltisHmum^ 
qui  eonsiituit  ccelum  ei  terram,  S.  IreDSdus,  iv.  5. 
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tent  that  we  should  neglect  His  Son.  But  if  we  ac- 
knowledge the  Son,  that  faith  the  Father  will  ap- 
prove. We  do  not  take  from  the  Father's  honour, 
in  honouring  the  Son  we  honour  His  Father.  "  Fi- 
Lius  quidem  causa  principalis  omnium  rerum,  sed 
Pater  praecausa,  eo  quod  Filii  causa  sit."  Marius 
Victorinus  ap.  Bull,  v.  692. 

13.  II.  Christ  is  the  Foundation  of  all  things. 
Some  foundation  externally  they  must  have,  for  that 
which  is  made  differs  from  that  which  is  not  made  in 
this  respect.  That  which  is  not  made,  which  is  God, 
is  eternal,  and  one ;  but  as  to  that  which  is  made, 
God's  Wisdom  counselleth  that  all  things  created  do 
of  themselves  wax  old,  and  fall  asunder  from  the 
time  of  their  birth.  As  the  Psalmist  declares,  The 
earth  and  the  heavens  shall  perish^  i.e.,  are  in  the  way 
to  perish,  are  perishing,  and  shall  continue  to  waste; 
and  they  all  shall  wax  oldy^  i.e.,  are  waxing  old,  and  shall 
wax  old,  as  a  garment,  which,  from  the  hour  it  is  new, 
begins  to  grow  old.  Those  things  therefore  require  to 
be  upheld  and  kept  together  continually  from  without ; 
the  only  external  Power  able  to  uphold  them  is  God, 
Who  only  hath  life  and  immortality  in  Himself,  and 
from  Himself. 

Therefore,  David  and  S.  Paul  speaking  of  Christ, 
that  He  upholds  those  same  heavens  and  earth,  say, 
ThoUy  LfORD,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  Thine 
hands.  The  beginning,  the  foundation,  and  the  Hand 
imply  the  Son.  Then  saith  the  Scripture,  The  heavens 
and  the  earth  shall  be  changed,  i.e.,  are  being  changed, 
yet  Thou  art  the  same;  in  God  they  may  find  that 
continuance  which  of  themselves  they  cannot  have. 
^  The  Hebrew  word  is  present  and  future  both  in  one. 
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And  David  further  expresses  the  end  and  purpose  of 
that  continuance  vouchsafed  to  them,  saying,  that 
they  which  abide  in  God  bring  forth  fruit  in  Christ 
unto  perfection,  to  the  everlasting  praise  of  Gt)D. 
This  fruitfulness  David  signifies  by  **  years,"  i.e.,  the 
ripening  and  perfection  of  the  fruits  of  time.  There- 
fore David  adds,  and  Thy  years  shall  not  fail.  Ps.  cii., 
Heb.  i. 

14.  Thus  before  ever  the  things  created  were  made, 
God  provided  a  sure  foundation  whereon  the  things 
created  might  abide  unto  the  end  whereunto  they 
were  created ;  and  that  Foundation  is  none  other  than 
Himself.  In  this  sense  it  is  written,  He  hath  made  the 
round  world  so  sure  that  it  cannot  be  moved.  Ps.  xciii. 
And,  *'  the  heavens  are  Thine,  the  earth  also  is 
Thine;  Thou  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  round 
world,  and  all  that  therein  is."    Ps.  Ixxxix. 

But  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  is  light 
unapproachable,  1  Tim.  vi.  16,  such  that  the  creatures 
which  now  are  cannot  endure  it,  no  more  than  our 
eyes  can  endure  to  gaze  upon  the  sun ;  as  it  is  written 
of  God,  TTie  earth  shall  tremble  at  the  look  of  Him,  if 
He  do  but  touch  the  hills  they  shall  smoke.  And  God 
saith  to  Moses,  Thou  canst  not  see  My  face,  for  there 
shall  no  man  see  Me  and  live :  Exod.  xxxiii.  Therefore 
the  Wisdom  of  God  condescended  to  lay  by  part  of 
the  equal  glory  of  Godhead  which  He  hath  with  the 
Father,  and  while  He  ever  abides  with  the  Father, 
He  did  at  the  same  time  descend  unto  the  creature, 
and  did  so  far  accommodate  Himself  to  the  weakness 
of  the  creature,  as  to  become  the  Foundation  on  Whom 
the  creature  might  be  established.  As  it  is  written  of 
the  Son,  "  1  was  by  Him  when  He  appointed  the 
foundations  of  the  earth."  Prov.  viii.     '*  In  the  begin- 
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ning,  in  putting  hand  to  the  world  of  creatures,  the 
Word  condescended  to  them  at  their  birth,  to  make 
their  existence  possible ;  for  they  could  not  have  borne 
His  own  nature,  which  is  brightness  unmixed,  and  the 
Father's  brightness;  if  He  had  not  with  a  father's 
human  kindness  let  Himself  down  to  lay  hold  on  the 
creatures,  and  by  grasping  them  brought  them  into 
being."     S.  Athanasius  ap.  Bull,  v.  624. 

15.  This  condescension  of  the  Word  to  the  creature 
was  so  well  understood  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  by 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  that  they  had  a  word  to  express 
it,  xiliTts,  or  building,  by  which  they  meant  the  whole 
action,  including  both  Christ  laying  Himself  for  the 
foundation,  and  His  building  thereon  the  things  which 
were  by  Him  created  out  of  nothing.  oI$ff  y^p  4  ypafij 
r^v  tfseriy  xr/<rfy  naXelv.^  In  this  sense  S.  Paul  calls  Christ 
irp«T(yr»xoy  wi<nis  xT/<r«»j.  "  Antiqui  Patrcs  qui  ante  con- 
cilium Nicenum  vixere,  per  vocabulum  xr/<re»^  non  eam 
solum  creationem  quae  ex  nihilo  fit,  sed  omne  genus 
productionis  intellexerunt,  ipsamque  adeo  generationem 
Verbi."  Routh.  Rel.  i.  139.  That  is,  not  the  eternal 
generation,  but  His  going  forth  in  time,  when  the 
worlds  were  created. 

16.  Let  it  not  seem  a  degradation  to  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  that  He  is  represented  as  being  the  Foundation 
of  things  which  are  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  heaven  or  in 
earth.  Whether  it  seem  a  degradation  or  not  will  de- 
pend on  the  view  we  take  of  the  means  by  which  He 
takes  notice  of  those  things.  He  doth  not  use  the 
same  means  as  we  do  in  taking  notice.  We  take  notice 
of  things  intelligible  by  the  intellect,  and  things  sensible 
we  feel  by  the  senses.  But  intellect  and  sense  are 
among  the  things  which  He  has  made,  and  He  which 

^  Suioer. 
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is  the  Maker  of  them  doth  not  use  them  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  things  which  He  makes.  His  own 
will  is  the  instrument  whereby  He  regards  them.  All 
.things  are  to  Him  exhibitions  of  His  will.  Pantaenus 
ap.  Routh.  Rel.     He  set  His  will  to  uphold  them. 

In  creation  I  acknowledge  a  distinction  between 
things  capable  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  such  as  angels  and 
men,  the  Communion  of  Saints  for  whom  all  things 
are  created ;  and  things  perishable,  things  without 
reason,  which  serve  for  our  present  use.  But  all  are 
upheld  by  the  same  Power,  as  they  are  created  by  the 
same  Power,  that  is,  by  the  Father  through  the  Son. 
God  careth  for  all,  as  Christ  saith.  Are  not  two  spar- 
rows sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall 
to  the  ground  without  your  Father.  S.  Matt.  x.  20. 
For  the  Father  regards  all  created  things  for  the 
Church's  sake,  for  the  Church  is  Christ's.  As  S. 
Paul  writes,  All  things  are  yours ^  and  ye  are  Christ's. 
1  Cor.  iii.  23. 

17.  Thus  Christ  condescends  to  become  the  Foun- 
dation of  all  things  created ;  and  the  foundation  is  the 
beginning  in  every  work.  S.  Paul,  Col.  i.,  allows  this 
statement  that  our  Lord  became  the  Foundation  of  all 
things,  and  adds  that  for  this  reason  the  Lord  is  called 
Banning.  S.  Paul  does  not  use  the  exact  word  be- 
ginning, but  he  uses  an  equivalent  phrase,  First-born, 
which  is,  as  I  have  shown,  another  translation  of  the 
the  word  R^shith,  used  by  Moses  in  Gen.  i.  1 .  S.  Paul's 
words  are.  The  Son  of  God  is  the  Image  of  God  the 
Invisible ;  He  is  the  First-horn  of  all  creation^  because 
in  Him  were  created  all  things^  that  are  in  the  heavens, 
and  that  are  on  the  earth,  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  be 
they  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities  {pLqxoil),  or 
powers;    they  all  are  builded  through  Him,  and  are 
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builded  into  Him;  while  Himself  exists  before  all,  and 
they  all  stand  gathered  within  Him.  Ver.  14 — 18. 
Christ  is  Foundation  and  First-born  also,  both  char- 
acters in  one  person.  As  in  human  matters  the 
founder  of  a  family  is  the  beginning  and  head  of  that 
family.  The  first  head  is  called  founder,  because  his 
name,  his  deeds,  his  wealth,  are  the  foundation  of  all 
that  afterwards  belong  to  him. 

18.  S.  Paul  says  that  the  Son  is  First-bom  of  all 
creation.  Why  that  word  "all?*'  Because,  when 
you  hear  the  word  "all,"  you  must  needs  think  of  the 
Foundation.  As  if  I  talk  of  a  buildings  you  may 
chance  to  think  only  of  the  superstructure,  but  if  I 
say  "  all  the  building,"  you  are  put  in  mind  of  the 
foundation.  So  when  S.  Paul  says  the  Son  of  God  is 
first-born  of  all  creation,  he  includes  in  that  word 
"all"  the  foundation  also,  which  foundation  is 
Christ's  Manhood.  Now  the  first-born  which  was 
born  before  that  manhood  is  none  other  than  the 
Word.  And  Moses  also  represents  the  Word  as  being 
the  first-born,  as  often  as  he  writes,  God  said,  Let 
there  be  light,  and  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firma- 
ment, and  so  on.  The  foundation  of  creation  is  the 
Flesh  of  Christ.  The  beginning  of  that  Flesh  is  the 
Word,  Who  is  therefore  called  ir/xSroj ;  and  the  Fore- 
runner says  of  Him,  tf^Ss  /xou  ^v.  S.  John  i.  20. 
Further,  because  He  is  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Fa- 
ther, He  is  called  also,  irpayr^oKos.  So  good  reason 
had  the  ancient  Church  to  appeal  to  this  name  as  a 
proof  of  Christ's  Divine  nature. 

S.  Paul  uses  the  word  First-horn,  drawing  an  image 
from  a  body.  In  a  body,  that  part  which  is  first  made 
is  the  foundation  of  that  which  follows ;  such  as  the 
father  is,  such  are  the  sons ;  such  as  the  head  is,  such 
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are  the  limbs.  Christ  is  the  First-born  of  all  crea- 
tion in  this  sense,  that  on  Him  and  on  EUs  nature  all 
that  follow  Him  depend.  He  was  pleased  to  exhibit 
the  beginning  thereof  in  Himself,  in  order  that  He 
might  make  good  all  that  should  come  after.  *'  To  be 
bom,"  means  "to  be  made  manifest."  Christ  is 
First-born  of  all  creation,  the  manifest  Beginning  of  all 
the  fabric,  not  as  being  made  with  it,  but  as  manifestly 
applying  Himself  to  become  the  Chief  and  Head,  and 
in  that  sense  the  Foundation  of  creation.  And  since 
creation  must  rest  on  Goo,  it  follows  that  on  the  day 
He  made  Himself  manifest  to  creation  as  the  B^in« 
ning  thereof,  the  creation  knew  Him  as  God  coming 
forth  from  Goo  ;  therefore  the  angels  called  Him  Son 
of  God.  Accordingly,  He  is  spoken  of  as  Prince  of 
the  Angels  and  the  Son  of  God,  in  an  ancient  version 
of  the  110th  Psalm,  as  follows: — "The  Lord  said 
unto  my  Lord,  ....  with  Thee  is  the  princedom  in 
the  day  of  Thy  power,  in  the  splendours  of  Thine  holy 
ones ;  from  the  womb  before  the  morning  star  did  I 
beget  Thee." 

19.  The  Word  also  Himself  testifies  of  Himself, 
that  He  is  the  Beginning  of  creation,  and  the  GrOD 
thereof,  saying  to  Job,  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earth?  xxxviii.  4.  Job  was 
not  so  dull  as  not  to  know  that  he  was  then  unborn, 
neither  would  Job  much  profit  by  being  reminded  of 
the  fact.  But  the  purport  of  God's  question  is  this ; 
When  were  those  foundations  laid  ?  The  answer  is. 
When  the  Son  exhibited  the  plan  thereof  to  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  when  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image.  Where  was  Job  then  ?  In  that  plan,  and  in 
that  image.  Now  if  Job  would  consider  this,  here 
was  something  to  give  him  confidence  in  his  Creator, 
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notwithstanding  his  present  trouble.  Here  was  a 
thought  to  enlarge  Job's  understanding  as  to  his 
troubles,  and  God's  plan  and  purpose  in  them ;  and 
therefore  Goo  adds,  declare  ity  if  thou  hast  under- 
standing. 

20.  Again,  God  saith,  Whereupon  are  the  founda- 
tions thereof  fastened  ?  On  whom  else  could  they  be 
fastened,  save  on  God  ?  On  the  God  Who  spake  to 
Job  in  thunder,  i.e.,  on  the  Woan  of  God?  Job 
knew  this  before.  But  that  question  "  whereupon  ?" 
still  urged,  implies  that  there  was  yet  more  in  Him 
that  Job  could  tell.  As  though  God  said,  *'  My  na- 
ture thou  canst  not  tell ;  My  love  thou  canst  discern 
in  this,  that  I  have  fastened  on  Myself  the  foundations 
of  the  earth ;  but  My  glory,  the  glory  which  I  have  with 
the  Father,  remains  in  Me  unsearchable." 

21.  Again,  the  Word  saith.  Who  hath  laid  the  Cor- 
ner-stone  thereof  ?  What  is  the  Corner-stone  ?  The 
Flesh  of  Christ,  as  Christ  Himself  expounds  it.  As 
the  comer-stone  holds  two  walls  together  at  the  angle 
where  it  bonds  them,  so  the  Word  made  flesh  recon- 
ciles things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth.  As  it  is 
written.  He  is  the  head  of  the  body^  the  Church ;  Who 
is  the  Beginning^  the  First-horn  from  the  dead;  that  in 
all  things  He  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  For  it 
pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell; 
and^  having  made  peace  through  the  Blood  of  His  Oross^ 
by  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself ;  by  Him, 
I  say^  whether  they  be  things  in  earthy  or  things  in 
heaven.     CoL  i.  18 — 21. 

And  who  laid  this  Corner-stone?  The  Word 
which  took  that  flesh  upon  Him,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  Whom  that  flesh  was  conceived.  The  Fa- 
ther also  approving,  and  saying.  This  is  My  Beloved 
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Son  in  Whom  I  am  well  pleased.     Now  the  comer- 
stone  is  the  beginniDg  of  both  walls. 

22.  Again,  speaking  of  Himself  as  Head  of  the 
Angels,  and  their  God,  He  adds.  When  the  morning 
stars  sang  together.  They  sang  together  because  they 
were  gathered  in  One,  in  Him ;  and  they  sang  praises 
to  their  God,  Who  then  came  forth  from  the  Father, 
to  manifest  the  Father  to  them.  Andy  saith  He,  aU 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  They  have  joy  be- 
cause they  are  sons  of  God.  They  are  sons  of  God 
because  the  Word  of  God  came  to  them,  (S.  John  x. 
34,  35,)  and  came  to  them  in  such  sort  as  to  be  the 
Beginning  of  their  being,  that  they  should  become  in 
Him  sons  of  God  by  adoption.  The  burden  of  their 
song  was,  "  Glory  to  God,"  and  if  "  glory,"  then 
"  glory  in  the  highest,^'  as  they  taught  us  to  say,  (S. 
Luke  ii.)  therefore  themselves  render  no  less.  Now 
to  praise  Him  in  that  degree  asks  more  than  angels' 
power,  therefore  the  angels  undertook  the  task  not  in 
their  own  strength,  but  in  His  Who  was  become  their 
Leader.  They  were  not  discouraged  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task,  but  shouted  for  joy  at  the  greatness 
of  it,  having  at  their  head  a  Representative  equal  to 
the  task. 

23.  The  way  which  was  opened  to  angels  to  praise 
God  in  the  highest,  is  the  same  way  which  was  opened 
to  us  men  by  the  Incarnation ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
mouth  of  Him  Who  is  our  head,  as  it  is  written  in 
1  Chron.  xxix.  11,  Thine  is  He  Who  raiseth  Himself  to 
be  Head  to  all.  We  give  the  Father  thanks  for  His 
creating  us.  But  how  can  we  do  it  as  His  Majesty 
requires  ?  Only  by  having  God  the  Son  at  the  Head 
of  Creation  to  do  it  for  us.  This  point  is  well  put  by 
S.  Gregory  the  wonder-worker,  saying : — "  In  oflfering 
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to  the  King  and  guardian  of  all,  to  the  unfailing  Foun- 
tain of  all  blessings,  our  benedictions  and  our  hymns, 
we  will  commit  the  work  to  Him  Who,  in  this  thing 
also,  healeth  our  infirmities,  and  is  alone  able  to  fill  up 
our  deficiency ;  Who  is  President  of  our  souls,  and 
our  Saviour,  Who  is  His  First-begotten  Word,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  all — Who  only  is  able,  both 
in  behalf  of  Himself,  and  in  behalf  of  all,  for  each  in- 
dividually, and  for  all  collectively,  to  ofier  to  the  Fa- 
ther full  measure  of  continuous  thanksgivings.  Be- 
cause being  Himself  the  Truth,  and  the  universal 
Father's  own  wisdom  and  power,  being  moreover  in 
Him,  and  absolutely  united  to  Him,  it  cannot  be  that 
He  should  be  so  forgetful,  or  so  unskilful,  or  so  weak 
in  any  particular,  like  one  far  away  from  Him,  that 
He  either  could  not  approach  in  might  that  mighty 
theme,  or  should  grasp  it,  and  yet  wilfully  allow  (which 
it  were  blasphemy  to  say)  that  the  Father  should 
lack  praise.  Inasmuch  as  He  only  is  able  most  com- 
pletely to  fill  up  all  the  meed  of  praises  due  to  Him  ; 
for  Him  hath  the  Father  Himself  nutde  one  with 
Himself,  through  Him,  all  but  surrounding  Himself 
with  Himself,  that  the  power  every  way  equal  to  His 
own  wherewith  He  giveth  honour  should  honour  Him 
again.  This  office  is  allotted  to  Him  of  all  beings 
first,  and  to  Him  alone  to  hold.  Who  is  the  Father's 
Only-begotten,  is  in  His  bosom,  God  the  Word." 
Bull,  V.  423. 

Thus  I  have  shown  that  Christ  is  the  beginning  of 
creation  in  a  second  sense,  as  being  first-born  of  all 
creation. 

24.  HI.  Christ  is  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
GrOD  inasmuch  as  by  Him  all  things  were  made;  and  mth- 
out  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  m^ade^  as  S.  John 
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writes  of  Him,  chap.  i.  In  that  place  Scripture  calk 
Him  the  Word  of  Goo.  Moses  also  signifies  that  all 
things  were  made  by  the  Word  as  often  as  he  writes, 
Chd  said.  Let  there  be  li^t,  God  said^  Let  thare  be  a 
firmament,  and  so  on,  through  all  the  story  using  the 
expression  God  said,  to  signify  the  operation  c^  the 
Word.  David  too  signifies  the  same  title.  Word, 
when  he  says,  God  spake,  and  they  were  made.  Ps. 
cxlviii.  5.  The  Ward  is  in  a  manner  the  plan  c^ 
God's  wwks  and  also  the  active  executive  power  of  Gk>D. 

xleb.  IV.  12.   as  <rvfjL%arra¥  liia  xai  lAfyua  irgoeXiif.    Athcn- 

agoras.  "  The  proximate  Creator  is  God's  Son,  the 
Word  Who  is,  as  it  were,  the  revealed  Artificer  of 
the  worid.  But  the  Father  of  the  Word,  Who  ap- 
pointed to  His  Son  to  make  the  world,  He  is  the 
Original  Creator."  See  Origen  c.  Celsum.  Bull,  v.  305. 
How  then  is  the  Son  called  the  Beginning  of  the 
works?  The  Scripture  thus  showeth  that  to  the 
creature,  the  Son  is  one  with  the  Father,  as  He  saith 
Himself,  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work. 
So  we  are  ao^ured  that  He  which  hath  the  Son  hath 
the  Father  also.  This  is  the  third  sense  in  which 
Christ  is  the  Beginning  of  Creation.  In  these  three 
ways,  Filius  ministrabat  Patri  ad  omnium  perfectionem. 
Cone.  Sinn.  Pearson,  Art.  1 1 . 

25.  The  three  points  in  this  whole  discourse  are 
stated  by  S.  John,  and  stated  by  him  in  the  foregoing 
order,  in  his  doctrine  concerning  the  Word.  1.  He 
says,  in  the  beginning,  i.e.,  in  the  Father,  (as  S. 
Methodius  and  S.  Athanasius  interpret  bim,)  was  the 
Word,  i.e..  Wisdom  ;  not  the  Word  without  wisdom, 
but  wisdom  and  the  Word  in  one.  Wisdom  counsel- 
ling, the  Word  arranging.  And  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God,  was  not  an  operation 
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of  the  mind,  as  the  human  wisdom,  but  a  Person,  and 
that  Person  God,  tuith  Goo.  2.  The  same  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God.  In  the  beginning^  i.e.,  in  chief 
place  and  power'  over  creation,  and  first-born  of  all 
creation.  Yet  not  as  one  of  the  creatures,  but  as  one 
with  God,  in  the  beginning  with  Ood.  3.  All  things 
were  made  by  Him^  and  mthout  Him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made. 

26.  We  have  seen  that  Holy  Scripture  describes 
the  Second  Person  as  the  Beginning,  the  Head,  the 
First-born,  the  Foundation,  the  Son,  and  Wisdom, 
and  the  Word.  Yet  these  names  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood in  a  carnal  earthly  sense,  nor  as  describing 
the  nature  of  the  Second  Person.  He  is  not  such  a 
word  as  man  utters,  nor  such  a  son  or  first-born  as  is 
born  to  us  men,  nor  such  a  foundation  as  men  lay  in 
a  building  or  in  a  state.  But  all  these  names  express 
what  He  does  for  creation,  but  His  nature  is  that  He 
is  Spirit. 

We  speak  of  Him  as  to  His  works.  We  speak  as 
the  Psalmist  speaks,  who  in  one  Psalm  calls  Him  the 
Place  of  Creation,  the  Hand  of  God,  the  Eyes  of  God, 
the  Book  of  God*  In  Psalm  cxxxix.,  describing  the 
Word  as  the  place  of  all  creation,  he  says.  If  I  climb 
up  into  heaven  Thou  art  there ;  if  I  go  down  to  hell 
Thou  art  there  also.  And  speaking  of  the  Word  as 
put  forth  by  the  Father  as  an  instrument,  he  calls 
Him  the  Hand  of  God.     Thou  hast  beset  me  behind 

^  8.  Methodius  in  JoanD.  i.  1.  In  prineipio,  ^e.  rijv  fikv  r^ap 
dpX^^9  d0*  ^9  avepKaffTrfffev  o  opOoraroi  Xa709,  rov  warepa  kqI  votijTrjv 
rwv  oKwv  <f>ar€ov,  iv  if  ^v,  to  ^c,  Ovto9  ^v  ip  hpxfj  vpo9  lov  Geoi/,  lo 
i^ovauMrriKov  toO  \0701;,  o  e7x€  trapa  Tip  war/)!,  Koi  vpo  tov  fov  Koa/iov 
€19  r^eveaiv  vape^Bttv^  eoucM  tnifiaivtv*  t^v  i^ovaiay  i^PX^^  elvwv. 
Ap.  BoU.  y.  452. 
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and  before,  and  laid  Thine  Hand  upon  me.  Speaking 
of  Him  as  the  light  and  life  of  all  things,  he  calls  Him 
the  Eyes  of  God.  Thine  Eyes  did  see  my  substance  yet 
being  imperfect.  To  signify  that  He  is  the  Wisdom, 
Plan,  and  Dispenser  of  God's  gifts,  he  calls  Him 
God's  Book  of  household  accounts.  And  in  Thy 
Book  were  all  my  members  written,  which  in  continuance 
were  fashioned,  when  (w  yet  there  was  none  of  them. 
And  to  show  that  Christ  is  all  this  after  a  spiritual 
and  divine  manner,  to  us  invisible  and  incomprehen- 
sible, he  saith,  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me, 
it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  to  it.  Whither  shall  I  go 
from  Thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy 
presence  ? 

In  short,  we  are  compelled  to  use  many  words  to 
express — because  language  fails  to  express — What? 
The  love  wherewith  the  Son  hath  provided  for  the 
creature.  We  therefore  shut  up  all  with  David's 
adoration,  Marvellous  are  Thy  doings,  and  that  my 
soul  knoweth  right  well. 


fLecture  MH. 

THE  WOESHIP  OF  CHEIST  OUE  BEGINNING. 


CoNTBirrs :— Trust  in  Our  Beginning  is  profitable. — To  Wor- 
shippers.— To  People  engaged  in  business. — To  Mourners. — To 
Children. 


Gbn.  1. 1. 
"In  thb  BEQusrsisQ  God  cbeatxd    tbb   heaven  and  the 

BABTH." 

1.  In  the  beginning — 

In  God — within  Him — otherwise,  if  outside  of  God 
ought  else  existed,  would  there  be  another  God. 

"  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ;" 
says  S.  Paul  to  the  Athenians.  This  truth  the  hea- 
then had  forgotten. 

To  them  God  was  something  outside  of  them — a 
gulf  between — He  not  caring  for  them,  perhaps  know- 
ing nothing  of  them.  The  Athenians  worshipped 
their  dead  ancestors ;  whose  spirits,  they  thought, 
might  know  or  care  for  them. 

As  for  God  they  let  Him  go.  They  knew  not  how 
to  reach  Him.  Nature  teaches  that  there  is  a  gulf 
between  God  and  us. 

Nature  is  not  altogether  wrong.  Scripture  saith  of 
God,  He  dwelleth  in  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
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unto.  Here  Scripture  consents  to  nature  that  it  is  so 
— How  then  doth  Scppture  say,  In  Him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being  ?  and,  We  may  feel  for  Him  ; 
He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us? 

We  must  distinguish  between  God  the  Father, 
and  God  the  Son — ^This  distinction  not  nature  but 
Scripture  teaches:  saying,  No  man  hath  seen  the 
Father  at  any  time  ;  the  only  Begotten  Son  which  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father^  He  hath  declared  Him.  S. 
John  i.  In  God  the  Son  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  God  the  Father  dwelleth  in  light  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto.  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  The  Son 
comes  forth  from  the  Father,  to  embrace  the  Creature, 
and  to  bring  man  to  the  Father.  As  He  saith,  I  am 
the  Way.     S.  John  xiv.  6 ;  iii.  1 3. 

2.  The  Father  is  the  beginning  of  the  Son.  The 
Son,  who  is  one  with  the  Father,  is  our  Beginning ; 
the  beginning  of  Creation. 

This  dispensation  is  for  our  profit.  The  Father's 
nature  is  to  communicate  His  glory — and  He  being 
infinitely  glorious,  the  saints  have  in  Him  a  store  of 
glory  inexhaustible  through  all  eternity.  But  this 
very  glory  puts  a  distance  between  the  Father  and  us 
who  are  nothing.  Therefore  the  Son  who  is  one  with 
the  Father,  comes  out  from  the  Father,  lays  by  part 
of  His  own  glory,  and  condescends  to  Heaven  and 
earth  to  take  hold  of  them,  that  in  Him  angels  and 
men  may  live,  and  grow  up,  and  become  fitted  to  ap- 
proach the  Father. 

3.  By  the  word  Heaven  I  understand  angels  and 
their  habitation.'  By  the  word  Earth  I  understand 
Man  and  his  habitation  ;  as  by  the  word  "  wheat "  we 
mean  sometimes,  not  only  the  grain,  but  the  grain  to- 

1  S.  Aug.  in  Oen. 
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gether  with  the  stalk,  and  husk,  and  root.  And  as 
sometimes,  even  before  the  grain  be  formed,  we  call 
the  mere  root  and  blade  by  the  name  *'  wheat/'  be- 
cause of  the  grain  that  shall  be  in  it,  so  I  understand 
that  this  part  of  Creation  was  named  Earth  here,  to 
imply  man  who  was  to  come  of  it ;  man  as  distin- 
guished from  other  Beings.  For  as  the  farmer  em- 
ploys the  name  wheat  to  distinguish  that  from  other 
grain,  so  the  Prophets  commonly  use  the  name  Earth 
to  distinguish  man  from  angels  and  other  Beings,  who 
are  not  liable  to  change:  as,  Gen.  vi.  11,  the  earth  was 
corrupt  before  God.  And  sometimes  they  used  the 
word  ''earth''  to  distinguish  man  in  this  present 
changeable  state,  from  the  same  man  in  his  unchange- 
able perfect  state.  As  S.  Paul  says,  The  first  man  is 
of  the  earthy  earthy,  the  second  Man  is  the  Lord  from 
heaven.  I  Cor.  xv.  Thus  the  Jewish  dispensation,  be- 
cause it  is  mutable,  is  called  earth.^  /  have  told  you 
earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not.  S.  John  iii.  12.  And 
Jeconiah  is  degraded,  and  called  ''  earth**  three  times, 
Jer.  xxii.  29,  to  signify  that  since  Goo  had  left  him, 
great  changes  would  come  on  his  family,  for  he  should 
be  childless ;  on  his  people,  for  they  should  be  carried 
captive ;  and  on  himself,  who  had  left  his  only  Rbfugb 
and  Abiding  Placb. 

4.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven.  In  the 
Son  the  Fathbr  created  the  angels  and  their  habita- 
tion. That  angels  were  created  in  the  Son,  appears 
also  from  their  name,  "  gods,**  and  "  Sons  of  God** — 
as,  Before  the  gods  mil  I  give  praise  unto  Thee ;  and, 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  And  how  angels 
came  by  this  title  is  explained  by  Christ  saying.  He 
calleth  them  gods  to  whom  the  Word  of  God  came. 

1  Fronde's  BemainB. 
D  2 
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That  Word  is  the  Son  of  God.  To  the  end  that 
angels  might  be,  and  live,  and  come  to  the  Father, 
and  draw  of  the  fulness  of  the  Father;  the  Son 
came  out  from  the  Father,  and  lowered  Himself  to 
be  the  beginning  of  angels.  And  He  created  angels 
not  all  alike,  but  in  many  degrees  of  virtue,  grace,  and 
glory ;  that  so  Christ's  goodness,  and  the  abundance 
of  glories,  and  graces,  and  excellencies,  which  Christ 
receives  from  the  Father  to  bestow  on  His  creatures, 
might  be  exhibited  in  the  angels,  as  in  a  patent  ex«- 
ample  to  all  creatures.  Angels  are  to  Christ,  as  the 
rainbow  to  the  sun — Seven  hues  of  light  enfolded  in 
the  sun's  light,  are  displayed  one  by  one  in  the  variety 
of  the  rainbow. 

5.  Angels  are  of  various  orders ;  nine  orders  of 
angels  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  But  variety  with- 
out •  subordination  is  confusion,  which  the  Creator 
abhors.  •  Ood  is  not  the  Author  of  Conftision.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  33.  Therefore  these  orders  are  subordinate  one 
to  another.  Even  as  the  Son,  when  He  made  Him- 
self their  Beginning,  made  Himself  subordinate  to 
the  Father.  And  He  indeed  is  subordinate,  of  His 
own  will,  and  for  love  of  His  creatures.  But  they, 
by  necessity,  and  in  obedience  to  His  pleasure.  But 
among  the  angels  some  were  not  content  to  be  sub- 
ordinate ;  wherefore  He  cast  them  out,  and  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  S.  Jude 
13.     Because  they  were  not  thankful. 

6.  What  practical  lesson  do  we  learn  from  hearing 
that  Christ  is  the  Beginning  of  Earth  also;  our 
Beginning?  It  depends  on  what  we  understand  by 
the  word  "  Beginning" — the  word,  being  relative,  is  a 
title  common  to  many  things. 

7.  First  of  all,  the  Cause  of  any  work  or  action  is 
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the  beginning  of  that  action.  For  instance,  we  wor- 
ship God  ;  we  come  to  church  to  worship  Him  toge- 
ther. The  cause  of  this  action  is  God.  He  is  the 
beginning  of  it.  Who  is  the  beginning  and  cause  of 
our  assembly  ?  Which  will  you  say,  God  or  Christ  ? 
Does  it  make  any  difference  which  of  the  two  you  say? 
Perhaps  it  makes  all  the  difference.  I  will  show  you. 
They  who  worship  God  pray  to  Him.  The  Jews  pray. 
The  Turks  pray.  And  we  Christians  pray.  But  we 
who  worship  Christ  use  sacraments  also;  we  begin 
with  Baptism,  and  we  go  on  with  Holy  Communion, 
because  the  cause  of  our  worship  is  Christ.  Again, 
the  Hindoos  and  Turks  who  worship  GrOD,  worship 
singly,  in  private  one  by  one ;  they  do  not  need  to  as- 
semble in  Common  Prayer.  But  we  Christians  assem- 
ble because  we  are  made  members  one  of  another  in 
Him  who  is  the  cause  of  our  worshipping.  In  every 
action  of  life,  the  cause  of  the  action  is  the  rule  of  our 
behaviour  in  that  act. 

8.  For  instance,  you  assemble  here  for  the  cause  of 
worship :  you  therefore  behave  yourselves  with  reve- 
rence. At  other  times  you  assemble  for  entertain- 
ment; you  there  behave  yourselves  at  your  ease.  Any 
other  conduct  is  a  mistake,  because  it  offends  against 
the  cause  of  the  assembling.  At  a  dinner  party,  to 
constrain  the  company  by  preaching  a  sermon :  at 
church,  to  distract  the  worshippers  by  talking  to  your 
neighbour,  are  offences  against  the  cause  of  the  as- 
sembly. 

9.  Now  carry  this  thought  further  into  life  generally. 
Life  is  action.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  For  the 
cause  must  rule  our  *behaviour  in  it.  Men  say,  God 
is  the  First  cause ;  true.  And,  God  is  a  spirit — and 
out  of.  sight — and  not  easy  to  comprehend  what  He 
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is.  And  what  practical  effect  has  this  upon  men's  be- 
haviour? This — because  God  cannot  be  compre- 
hended, men  give  up  the  trouble  of  thinking  about 
Him ;  or  they  leave  it  to  philosophers,  who  say,  some 
one  thing,  some  another.  Because  He  is  out  of  sight, 
it  happens  to  Him  as  to  other  things  out  of  sight, 
'^  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind."  Because  He  is  a  Spirit, 
men  judge  of  Him  by  their  own  spirit,  and  think  He 
will  be  pleased  or  displeased  exactly  as  the  man  him- 
self is,  by  any  rule,  or  by  no  rule :  as  Goo  saith,  / 
held  My  tongue^  and  thou  thoughtest  tvickedly,  that  I 
was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself.     Ps.  1. 

10.  But  now  consider  the  more  exact  doctrine; 
namely,  that  the  Cause,  in  whom  we  live,  is  Christ. 
Christ,  who  was  bom  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
suffered,  was  crucified,  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  comes 
again  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead.  Then  every  line 
of  His  life  is  the  rule  of  our  behaviour.  Then  it  ib 
necessary  to  read  the  Gospels  to  see  how  Christ 
lived ;  to  hear  the  Epistles,  in  order  to  know  how  to 
apply  the  rule  of  the  Gospels  to  our  practice  in  life. 
This  is  one  practical  use  of  remembering,  that  Christ 
is  The  beginning^  i.e.  the  Cause  in  whom  we  live,  and 
are  created. 

11.  Now  let  me  explain,  what  I  said  above,  about 
the  misuse  which  men  make  of  the  word  **  God.'* 
If  by  the  word  "  God,"  men  meant  always  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  or  the  Holy  Trinity  ; 
they  would  do  better ;  they  would  gain  more  guidance 
out  of  the  word ;  but  the  truth  is,  they  use  the  name 
to  signify  something  else,  an  idea  of  their  own ;  hav- 
ing in  it  neither  Father  nor  Trinity.  Hence  the 
word  does  them  little  good,  comparatively.  The  name 
God  signifies  all   that  we   know  of  God.     In  that 
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"  air*  must  Christ  be  included,  otherwise  we  speak 
ignorautly,  not  to  say  erroneously. 

12.  Next,  let  me  speak  to  the  man  of  business, 
about  the  First  Cause.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  phi- 
losophy. I  will  be  reasonable.  I  will  confine  myself 
to  facts,  hard  facts,  practical  facts.  Men  who  have 
experience  in  life,  know  that  there  are  certain  facts  in 
life,  which  they  cannot  hope  to  change,  which  they  do 
not  attempt  to  change;  they  submit  to  them,  they 
take  them  as  they  are,  they  rule  their  life  accordingly, 
within  the  compass  of  those  facts.  Experienced  men 
laugh  at  boys  when  they  hear  boys  talk  of  doing  this 
and  that,  and  of  carrying  all  before  them  by  and  by, 
and  of  changing  whatever  stands  across  their  intended 
path  as  the  boys  have  marked  it  out  in  their  own 
minds.  Men  know  that  the  boys  will  experience  that 
the  facts  of  life  are  too  stubborn,  and  must  be  yielded 
to.  Men  are  wiser;  they  accept  these  facts  as  the 
first  causes  of  action.  That  circle  keeps  them  in; 
they  find  that  they  succeed  practically  by  so  doing. 
They  see  the  ruin  of  those  who  run  against  what  can- 
not be  changed,  and  vex  themselves  till  they  become 
a  wreck. 

13.  Now  consider;  a  man's  life  extends  beyond  this 
world  into  another  life ;  that  life  is  eternal,  to  it  this 
life  is  a  speck,  a  dot.  What  is  the  fact  which  governs 
that  life  ?  The  fact  which  cannot  be  changed  ?  The 
fad  which  we  must  observe,  and  keep  within  it,  or  go 
to  wreck  ?  It  is  a  very  serious,  practical  question  of 
life.  It  has  been  argued  in  times  past.  In  the 
Apostles'  days  it  was  made  a  very  serious  question. 
So  serious,  that  the  Son  of  God  interfered  Himself 
from  heaven  to  settle  it.  He  appeared  from  heaven 
again,  not  once  only  but  twice,  to  settle  this  question. 
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Once,  when  S.  Paul,  being  then  Saul  the  Pharisee, 
contested  this  question  on  the  Jews'  side  against  the 
Church.  Saul  plied  both  argument  and  the  sword. 
And  what  was  the  question  in  dispute?  The  Jews 
said,  *^  our  bread  for  our  souls.**  Hos.  ix.  4.*  i.e. 
"  The  world  is  for  comfort,  and  the  Creator  is  con- 
tent.'* The  Church  said,  "  all  for  Christ."  Then 
from  heaven  came  the  Light  above  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,  and  the  voice  from  Heaven,  "  Why  dost  thou  per- 
secute  Me  ?  I  am  Jesus.  I  am  the  fact  which  thou 
canst  not  overcome.  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  pricks.  Like  a  vicious  horse  against  spear  heads, 
you  can  only  damage  yourself."  And  the  facts  are 
against  the  Jews  to  this  day.  The  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  Jews'  nation  made  it  clear,  that  in 
this  world's  history  Christ  is  the  great  fact. 

14.  After  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  some  Chris- 
tians began  to  forget  this  lesson  :  and  there  arose  some 
in  the  Church  of  the  Laodiceans,  which  treated  religion 
as  a  thing  more  sentimental  than  practical.  To  serve 
God  they  counted  a  secondary  aflfair;  but  business  was 
of  the  first  importance.  "  It  was  very  well,"  they 
thought,  "  to  serve  God  on  Sunday ;  but  to  make  a 
business  of  it  was  an  unreal  thing."  If  they  were 
not  cold  towards  Christ,  they  were  not  warm  in  serv- 
ing Him.  Business  was  the  first  thing  considered. 
Therefore  came  there  from  Heaven  a  terrible  appari- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God.  Rev.  i.  14.  His  eyes  as 
flame  of  fire,  and  His  feet  like  unto  brass  burning 
white,  as  when  heated  in  an  oven ;  and  His  voice  a^  a 
voice  of  waters  of  a  flood.  And  holding  in  His  Hand 
seven  stars,  that  is,  the  persons  to  whom  He  spake ; 
and  out  of  His  mouth  a  sword  two  edged  and  sharp 
^  See  Pusej's  Commentary. 
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was  issuing,  and  His  look  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his 
strength.  And  when  I  saw  Him,  says  the  Apostle,  / 
fell  before  Him  at  His  feet,  as  dead.  And  Jesus  spake 
these  words ;  Unto  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  the 
Laodiceans  write.  These  things  saith  the  Amen.  Amen 
is  a  Hebrew  word.  The  Amen  means  in  that  tongue 
the  established  fact,  that  fact  which  supports  all  other 
facts.  The  Amen  (He  calls  Himself)  the  Faithful  and 
true  Witness  the  Beginning  of  the  Creation  of  God. 
iii.  14.  As  though  Jesus  said,  "  If  you  regard  busi- 
ness, I  am  the  Fact  to  which  it  is  your  business  to 
attend.  I  am  the  Beginning  of  all  facts  in  Creation. 
All  business  that  does  not  rest  on  Me  is  mere  waste  of 
time.*' 

15.  It  is  like  a  young  man's  dream.  It  does  not 
rest  on  fact.  So  argues  S.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
I.  xiii.,  saying,  "  You  have  forgotten  Christ.  You  are 
following  great  names,  and  learning,  and  eloquence, 
and  cleverness  ;  but  all  this,  while  you  forget  Christ, 
is  waste  of  life.  The  only  real  and  true  success  in  life 
is,  to  love  God  ;  everything  else  comes  to  nothing ; 
even  knowledge  and  faith."  And  S.  Paul  goes  on  to 
say,  ^*  if  you  have  not  found  out  that  fact,  and  acted 
on  it,  you  are  as  children.  When  I  was  a  child," 
says  he,  "I  thought,  as  a  child,  that  appearance,  cle- 
verness, and  learning  were  everything.  lAke  a  child 
I  studied  to  speak,  like  a  child  I  studied  being  inquisi- 
tive to  understand,  like  a  child  I  studied  scientific  dis* 
course  and  reasoning  "^  Observe,  he  does  not  say, 
"like  a  child  I  loved."  He  had  not  come  to  love; 
not  till  he  grew  up  to  man ;  then  he  understood  that 
talk,  and  cleverness,  and  learning  are  well  enough  for 
children  to  study  ;  but  like  spelling-book  and  grammar 
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a  man  puts  them  away,  for  man's  true  employment  is 
to  love  God,  and  to  love  his  neighbour  for  Christ's 
sake. 

16.  Creation  is  society ;  and  the  cause  of  society  is 
love.  To  live  in  society  for  any  other  business  is  to 
be  a  child.  You  may  think  the  while  that  you  are 
taking  care  of  yourself,  but  you  miss  the  mark.  You 
see  it  exemplified  every  day.  A  child  has  a  best  dress 
put  on  it  to  go  into  company ;  it  supposes  that  it  will 
be  happy  because  of  the  new  frock.  But  its  parents 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  not  so  ;  but  that  if 
the  child  shows  affection  and  respect  to  the  company, 
it  will  be  happy :  or  otherwise,  the  more  it  thinks  of  its 
own  dress,  the  more  it  will  probably  be  mortified. 
Now,  between  us  and  Christ,  seeing  we  are  in  God's 
company,  what  is  our  worldly  success,  and  our  money, 
and  our  equipages,  and  our  position  ?  About  as  much 
as  the  child's  best  frock :  a  means  to  do  honour  to 
Him  they  may  be :  but  to  regard  them  for  their  own 
sake  is  childish.  To  be  thinking  only  about  Christ, 
is  to  be  a  man.  To  love  Him  is  to  succeed  in  life. 
It  is  to  rest  on  Christ,  Who  is  the  one  fact  in  our 
history.  To  build  on  Him  Who  saith,  /  am  the  Truth  ; 
S.  John  xiv.  6 ;  i.e.  The  reality.^  It  is  to  Uve  for  the 
True  final  Cause  of  human  Society.'  In  Thee^  O 
Lord^  have  I  trusted^  let  me  never  be  confounded. 

17 •  I  have  spoken  to  those  who  fare  well  in  the 
world — now  let  me  speak  to  those  who  are  in  trouble. 
And  what  comfort  for  the  afflicted  can  be  found  in  the 
story  of  Creation  ?  I  answer,  do  you  remember  Job's 
trouble  ?  And  how  the  Word  discoursed  out  of  Hea- 
ven to  Job  concerning  creation.     This  the  Word  did 

^  Origen  c.  Celsum.  ap.  Pearson,  Art.  ii. 
^  All  things  are  created /or  Him.     Col.  i.  16. 
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to  comfort  Job.  And  God  said  to  Job,  Where  wast 
thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  (Job 
xxxviii.  4.)  Where  ?  Where  else  but  in  those  foun- 
dations ?  As  S.  Paul  saith,  Levi  was  in  the  loins  of 
Abraham.  Heb.  vii.  10.  But  where  were  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Earth  laid  ?  In  what  place  ?  Inquire 
of  Moses  in  Gen.  i.  In  the  Beginning^  saith  Moses. 
That  is  in  Christ.  Therefore,  as  sure  as  Levi  was 
in  Abraham,  so  surely  were  we  in  Christ.  That  is 
some  comfort  for  the  afflicted.  It  is  an  anchor  to 
hold  by.     But  that  is  not  all. 

18.  Why  does  not  the  Word  say  to  Job,  at  once, 
''  forasmuch  as  in  Me  all  things  consist,  (Col.  i.)  thou 
also  art  in  Me  now  ?"  Why  does  He  refer  Job  to 
the  time  when  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 
Because  if  Job  would  consider  the  facts,  how  and 
where  that  foundation  was  laid,  Job  might  be  com- 
forted in  his  trouble ;  Job  might  see  that  his  case,  and 
that  case  were'  somewhat  alike.  Thus :  Job  is  now 
sitting  on  the  ground,  his  substance  and  his  name 
gone,  his  children  all  gone,  his  own  body  full  ^f  sores. 
His  wife  urging  him  to  be  impatient.  His  friends 
misunderstand  him,  and  misrepresent  him.  Job  is 
smarting  under  all  these  calamities ;  and  he  is  in- 
quiring why  and  wherefore  all  this  is  come  to  him : 
and  he  finds  that  the  cause  is  the  sinfulness  of  original 
corruption  in  him.  And  this. fact  does  not  clear  the 
question,  it  makes  him  inquire  again,  why  should  this 
original  corruption  be  permitted,  to  bring  all  the 
trouble  on  him,  and  on  all  mankind  ? 

19.  Then  saith  the  Word  to  Job,  "  Hast  thou  con- 
sidered My  plan  in  dealing  with  earth,  and  with  you 
who  are  of  the  earth  ?  I  make  old  things  new.  I 
made  at  first  an  earth  without  form :  all  was  confusion ; 
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like  as  now  you  think  the  world  is  confusion^  when 
you  see  good  men  suffer  much  pain  and  misrepresen- 
tation. The  earth  was  at  first  void ;  empty  as  your 
life  seems  to  be,  now  that  all  the  good  you  have  done 
seems  destroyed,  and  yourself  are  disgraced.  It  was  a 
deep  that  none  but  God  could  penetrate :  darkness  was 
on  the  face  of  it :  as  now  in  the  world  a  cloud  is  over 
all.  But  I  was  working  down  below  in  this  deep, 
under  this  darkness,  arranging  this  confusion  into 
order,  and  laying  in  this  void  the  form  of  this  earth, 
and  sky ;  and  the  seeds  of  all  that  fulness  of  fruits 
below,  and  stars  above,  with  which,  as  you  now  be- 
hold, earth  and  heaven  are  replenished.  As  I  dealt 
then  with  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  so  now  I  deal 
with  you.  By  My  law,  man  has  gone  back  to  earth, 
you  must  again  in  your  own  person  rehearse  the  old 
story.  Have  confidence — as  the  earth  was  then  in 
Me,  so  you  are  now  in  Me.  I  can  conduct  you  to  a 
happy  issue.  You  gain  by  this  arrangement.  You 
learn  confidence  in  Me.  A  gain  to  you  worth  all  the 
trouble." 

20.  "  Have  patience — the  plan  is  mine.  Mine, 
Who  am  the  Truth,  the  reality,  the  great  Fact ;  in  all 
the  earth,  and  round  all  the  earth.  With  this  con- 
clusion be  thou  content :  take  patience  for  thy  reward; 
I  Myself  when  I  take  flesh  upon  Me  submit  My  flesh 
to  the  same  rule  ;  to  be  made  perfect  through  sufferings. 
Instead  of  inquiring  any  more  the  why  and  wherefore, 
enter  into  My  plan :  I  have  given  you  the  power,  I 
call  on  you  to  work  with  Me  ;  bring  good  works  out 
of  this  confusion  and  darkness ;  bring  your  thoughts 
into  order,  under  Me.  Speak  right  words.  Be  con- 
tent to  work  under  darkness ;  and  in  the  deep  lay  the 
seeds  of  good  fruits,  on  which  I  shall  hereafter  pour 
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the  light  The  light  of  Heaven  shall  be  one  day 
opened  on  what  you  are  now  doing ;  then  the  good 
which  you  have  begun  shall  shoot  up,  and  bring  forth 
blade,  and  blossom,  and  fruit,  under  that  better  sky. 
You  see  how  well  My  plan  has  succeeded  in  creating 
the  present  fruits  of  this  present  world.  That  is  your 
proof  that  the  same  plan  will  again  succeed  with  you. 
There  is  one  Creator  of  you,  and  of  all  the  earth.  One 
Beginning ;  one  plan :  and,  if  you  will  join  in  the  plan, 
there  shall  be  one  event." 

21.  This  argument  is  but  suggested  to  Job ;  to  him 
the  suggestion  was  enough.  But  it  is  set  out  in  full 
to  others,  to  the  Jews,  a  people  slow  of  heart.  Them 
doth  Isaiah  comfort  by  the  same  argument,  with  this 
special  application  of  it,  that  Isaiah  bids  the  Jews  look, 
not  to  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  to  the  foun- 
dation of  their  own  family,  saying,  Look  unto  the  rock 
whence  ye  are  hewn^  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence 
ye  are  digged.  Look  unto  Abraham  your  father^  and 
unto  Sarah  that  bare  you :  for  I  called  him  alone,  and 
blessed  him,  and  increased  him.  For  the  Lord  shall 
comfort  Zion ;  He  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places,  and 
He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert 
like  the  garden  of  the  Lord ;  joy  and  gladness  shall  be 
found  therein,  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody. 
Isa.  li.  1—3. 

22.  This  is  the  whole  argument  of  the  Psalm  writ- 
ten by  Moses  to  comfort  Israel  when  they  were  dying 
in  the  wilderness:  the  90th  Psalm,  with  which  the 
Church  still  comforts  her  mourners,  when  they  bring 
their  dead  to  rest  with  her. 

23.  Psalm  xc. 

Moses  says  to  the  Lord,  Thou  sayest.  It  is  the  ac- 
customed phrase  in  Gen.  i.   God  said.    The  phrase 
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shows  that  the  person  spoken  to  is  the  Word.  To 
Him  Moses  says,  Hum  Lord  hast  been  our  dwelling 
place,  le.  in  Thee  we  live,  in  Thee  we  die.  So  it 
has  been  firom  the  first — In  generation  and  generation 
— ^When  our  fiEU^her  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt  and 
his  family,  few  in  number,  and  there  greatly  increased ; 
not  Eg]rpt  nor  the  land  of  Pharaoh  was  our  dwelling 
place,  but  Thou  wast  our  dwelling  place  unseen.  In 
Thee  we  grew  and  flourished.  So  when  Abraham  left 
his  Other's  kindred  and  house,  and  came  into  the  land 
of  Canaan  alone,  he  found  there  no  other  dwelling 
place  but  only  Thee.  In  Thee  he  dwelt,  and  was  con- 
tent to  yield  the  land  to  Lot ;  for  wherever  Abraham 
went  he  dwelt  in  Thee.  And  Thou  didst  increase 
him  in  Thee.  And  in  the  generation  before  that  time ; 
before  that  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
the  earth  and  the  world  were  made.  Thou  art  the 
Beginning  of  Creation  ;  even  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting  Tliou  art  God.  Being  God,  Thou  dost  encom* 
pass  all,  neither  is  there  anything  beyond  Thee ;  Thou 
tumest  man  to  destruction.  Thou  dost  dissolve  man's 
body  into  dust,  and  bring  down  his  self-confidence  into 
dust,  and  sayest,  ^*  Return,"  '*  return  in  mind  to  Me, 
from  whom  man  fled  in  Eden ;  be  humbled,  trust  in 
Me  and  return  :  Return  in  body  and  soul,  when  I  shall 
cause  your  body  and  soul  to  return,  when  the  Spirit 
shall  fetch  you  firom  the  grave,  and  then  ye  shall  be 
no  longer  mere  man,  but  something  better,  even  a 
new  generation,  called  children  of  men.  Whose  chil- 
dren ?  My  children,  Mine,  Who  have  made  you  to 
be  bom  again  of  water  and  blood,  of  My  Flesh  and  of 
the  Spirit ;  so  that  ye  are  no  longer  the  Old  Adam 
which  is  man  ;  but  are  the  new  Adam  ;  or  children  of 
men." 
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24.  Return,  0  Lord,  how  long  ?  Let  there  be  a  turn 
in  our  condition,  from  sorrow  to  reward,  from  seed- 
time to  harvest.  Do  Thou  return :  Thy  kingdom  come, 
in  Thine  appointed  time.  Let  it  repent  Thee  concern^ 
ing  Thy  servants.  0  satisfy  us  early  with  Thy  mercy  ; 
that  we  m4iy  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days. — Where 
can  we  be  glad  and  rejoice  all  days,  and  have  no  days 
of  sorrow  ?  Where  else,  but  there,  where  the  Lord 
vnll  wipe  all  tears  from  off  all  faces  ?  Make  us  glad 
according  to  the  days  wherein  Thou  hast  afflicted  us : 
and  the  years  wherein  we  have  seen  evil.  We  do  not 
ask  to  be  excused  the  affliction  and  the  evil,  but  we 
ask  to  have  the  profit  thereof — Let  Thy  work  appear 
unto  Thy  servants;  the  work  is  Thine;  in  Thee  we 
labour  and  suffer;  do  Thou  bring  forth  the  fruit 
thereof  in  sight  of  alL  Let  Thy  glory  appear  unto 
Thy  servants'^  children.  Thy  glory  is  the  fruit  of  that 
work.  Thy  glory  Who  art  our  dwelling  place ;  and 
Thy  beauty  is  ours.  Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us ;  and  establish  Thou  the  work  of  our 
hands  upon  us,  yea  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  Thou 
it.  Thb  work,  the  onb  work  of  our  whole  life,  which 
is,  to  build  on  Thee.  This  work  only  has  foundations, 
Heb.  xi.  10 ;  and  does  abide,  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  This  work 
only  outlasts  both  death  and  judgment.  Ibid.  v.  13, 
14.  But  then  this  work  is  done  not  as  may  please  our 
humour,  but  according  to  the  pattern  and  the  plan 
which  God  hath  set  us.  That  pattern  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion. Exemplum  operis  Orucifixio.  Working  by  that 
square  we  know  what  our  work  will  come  to.  It  ends 
in  Christ's  Resurrection.  Premium  operis  Resurrectio. 
S.  Aug. 

25.  I  have  a  few  words  for  the  children.     Christ 
is  your  Beginning.    He  is  the  Beginning  of  your  body, 
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for  all  things  are  created  through  Him  and  for  Him. 
Col.  i.  He  is  the  Beginning  of  your  soul,  for  He  is 
the  Image  of  Ood.  2  Cor.  iv.  Concerning  which  God 
spake,  saying,  Let  us  mxike  man  in  our  Im4ige.  Thirdly, 
He  is  the  Beginning  of  your  spirit,  for  He  is  Christ, 
that  is  to  say,  He  doth  anoint  you  with  that  Spirit  by 
which  both  body  and  soul  are  made  a  new  creature. 
Thus  He  is  your  beginning  threefold.  If  you  have  so 
begun  in  Him,  what  shall  the  end  be  ?  No  man  begins 
a  vessel  of  gold  to  finish  it  in  an  earthen  pitcher.  live 
according  to  your  Beginning.  You  have  your  choice 
—as  the  angels  had.  They  were  all  created  in  Him ; 
but  some  of  them  kept  not  their  first  estate,  and  are 
fallen  into  darkness  everlasting.  But  you,  if  you  will 
keep  your  first  estate:  if  you  will  keep  yourselves 
pure  in  heart ;  then,  as  you  have  begun  in  Christ,  so 
shall  you  end  in  Christ.  He  will  make  the  end  as 
good  as  the  beginning,  as  good  at  the  least.  But  in- 
deed better  than  the  beginning,  as  you  have  just  heard 
— Hear  again  the  end  prepared  for  you,  as  set  forth  by 
Christ,  saying  (S.  John  xvii.),  I  pray  for  them  which 
shall  believe  on  Me,  that  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and 
I  in  Thee,  so  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us.  And  the 
glory  which  Thou  gavest  Me,  I  have  given  them :  that 
they  may  be  one,  as  We  are  one :  I  in  them,  and  Thou 
in  Me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one.  Father, 
I  will  that  they  whom  Thou  ha^t  given  Me  be  with  Me, 
where  I  am:  that  they  m4iy  behold  My  glory,  which 
Thou  hast  given  Me  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world. 
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CoFTENTS : — 3.  Beginning  without  antecedent  matter.  Abra- 
ham's £uth  in  this  doctrine. — 1.  Earth  doBcribed. — 8.  The  deep, 
literal  and  mystical. — 9.  Darkness,  literal  and  mystical. — 11. 
Beview  of  seven  laws  of  earth's  progress. — 12.  Waters,  literal 
and  mystical. — 15.  Doctrine  of  the  Teikitt. — 16.  The  Wobd. 


Gbh.  I.  1-^. 


^Ik  thb  BsennriNa  G-od  crbatbd  thb  hbatxh  avd   thb 

BABTH.  ASD  THB  BABTH  WAS  WITHOUT  POBM  AND  YOID ; 
AlfD  DABXNESS  WAS  UPON  THB  FACB  OF  THB  DBBP.  AkO 
THB  SfIBIT  of  G-OD  MOYEB  UPON  THB  FAOB   OF  THB  WATBBS. 

And  Ood  said,  Let  thbbb  bb  li&ht." 

1.  I  have  explained  that  the  wqrd  Beginning  means 
the  Son  of  God.  He  is  to  us  creatures  the  Banning 
of  our  being,  as  the  Fathsr  is  the  Beginning  of  the 
Son.  In  Him  God  created  both  the  heaven  and  the 
earth. 

2.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because  it 
contains  the  germ  of  the  interpretation  of  all  the 
Scriptures  which  follow.  For  it  expresses  the  relation 
between  God  and  us :  now  the  Scripture  is  words, 
and  words  are  signs :  and  the  interpretation  of  words 
(as  of  other  signs)  varies  according  to  the  relation 

E 
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uDderstood  to  exist  between  the  speaker  and  the 
person  spoken  to.  For  instance,  God  blessed  Jacob 
with  ''dew  of  heaven,  and  fatness  of  the  earth/' 
(Gen.  xxvii.  28.)  He  also  blessed  Esau  with  "  fat- 
ness of  the  earth  and  dew  of  heaven  from  above.*' 
The  words  are  the  same  to  both,  but  the  brothers  did 
not  both  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Word. 
Esau  had  renounced  his  expectations  from  The  Word  ; 
therefore  he  received  an  earthly  blessing,  such  as  the 
Gentiles  seek,  such  as  the  unjust  have,  on  whom 
"  God  makes  the  sun  to  shine  and  the  rain  to  fall." 
But  Jacob  stood  in  a  nearer  relation  to  the  Word  ; 
therefore  the  Word  gave  him  more  than  those  tem- 
poral blessings  which  He  gave  to  Esau.  He  blessed 
Jacob  out  of  that  heaven  which  is  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  of  which  it  is  written.  Drop  down  ye  heavens 
from  above^  and  let  the  skies  pour  down  righteousness. 
(Isaiah  xlv.  8.)  And  the  earth  out  of  which  Jacob 
was  blessed  is  the  flesh  of  Christ,  of  which  it  is 
written,  Truth  shall  flourish  out  of  the  earth :  and 
the  fatness  of  that  earth  is  truth,  salvation,  and  right- 
eousness, as  Isaiah  continues,  let  the  earth  open^  and 
let  them  bring  forth  salvation,  and  let  righteousness 
spring  up  together.  (Ibid.) 

Again,  The  Truth  says,  whosoever  shall  say  to  his 
brother^  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire.  (S. 
Matt  V.)  But  S.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthian  who 
questioned  the  resurrection,  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou 
sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die.  (1  Cor.  xv.) 
The  same  word  "  fool"  has  two  meanings.  It  may  be 
used  scornfully,  as  if  thy  brother  were  not  a  member 
of  Christ  as  thou  art.  If  thou  use  the  word  as  over- 
looking or  disallowing  this  relation,  then  the  use  of 
the  word  is  sinful.  (S.  James  iii.  9.)     But  S.  Paul, 
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when  he  used  the  word  "  fool "  to  the  disputer,  did 
not  deny  his  brother's  relation  to  Christ  ;  rather  he 
allowed  and  felt  it;  therefore  he  did  the  more  ear- 
nestly reprove  him. 

Thus  the  relation  understood  to  exist  between  the 
speaker  and  the  person  spoken  to,  affects  the  meaning 
of  those  signs  which  pass  between  them,  which  we 
call  words.  When  Moses  premises  that  the  Narrator 
of  Creation  is  our  Beginning,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Lift  up  your  hearts  to  expect  something  higher  than 
talk  about  stones  and  vapours,  the  talk  of  man  with 
man ;  expect  such  a  narrative  of  your  creation  as  would 
suitably  pass  between  the  Beginning  Himself  and  His 
own,  of  Whoib  He  is  the  Beginning.  Expect  a  nar- 
rative full  of  love,  and  words  which  will  draw  you  to 
Himself." 

3.  Further,  this  word  Beginning  has  naturally  two 
meanings :  It  is  a  word  relative,  it  relates  both  to  the 
time  before,  and  to  time  after  it.  When  we  speak  of 
the  Beginning  of  heaven  and  earth,  we  say  two  things : 
we  say,  first,  that  before  that  beginning  there  was  no 
created  thing;  and  second,  that  on  that  beginning 
depends  all  creation  which  comes  after  that  beginning. 
Hitherto  I  have  enlarged  on  the  second  meaning  of 
this  word,  on  the  relation  which  that  beginning  bears 
to  ourselves,  who  come  after  that  beginning.  On  the 
other  side,  if  it  be  asked  what  was  before  that  begin- 
ning, the  answer  is,  that  the  name  ''  beginning " 
signifies  that  before  this  beginning  was  there  no  ante- 
cedent matter  out  of  which  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
were  framed.  This  doctrine  is  distinctly  pronounced 
by  S.  Paul ;  saying,  (Hebrews  xi.),  Through  faith  we 
understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
Oodf  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of 
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things  which  do  appear.  The  fruit  of  this  doctrine  is, 
that  we  believe  in  God's  word,  that  it  will  be  ful611ed, 
how  impossible  soever  it  may  seem  to  man.  Thus 
Abraham  remembered  that  the  worlds  were  not  made 
out  of  matter  previously  existing ;  therefore  Abraham 
believed  that  God  would  give  Sarah  a  child  against 
the  course  of  nature,  and  would  raise  Isaac  from  the 
dead.  Scripture  traces  his  faith  precisely  in  this 
manner,  saying,  ''  Abraham  believed  God  Who  quick- 
eneth  the  dead,  and  calleth  those  things  which  be  not 
as  though  they  were ;  so  against  hope  he  believed  in 
hope,  that  he  might  become  the  father  of  many 
nations,  according  to  that  which  was  spoken,  So  shall 
thy  seed  be.  And  being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  con- 
sidered not  his  own  body  now  dead,  when  he  was 
about  an  hundred  years  old,  neither  yet  the  deadness 
of  Sarah's  womb :  he  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of 
God  through  unbelief;  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving 
glory  to  God  ;  and  being  fully  persuaded  that  what 
He  had  promised  He  was  able  also  to  perform."  (Rom. 
iv.  17 — 21.)  Being  fully  persuaded,  w\ripopopyi^ei$  is  a 
word  technical  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  signifies  here 
the  full  accomplishment  and  fruit  of  faith  formerly 
received  as  a  seed  in  the  mind.  That  seed  of  faith 
was  Abraham's  previous  belief  that  the  Creator  in  the 
beginning  made  the  heavens  and  earth,  by  calling  into 
being  things  which  were  not.  The  full  accomplish, 
ment  and  fruit  of  that  seed  in  Abraham  was  his  belief 
that  God  could  give  Sarah  a  son  ;  and  also  could  raise 
Isaac  from  the  dead. 

4.  God  created  heaven  and  earth.  Heaven  is  un- 
derstood to  mean  not  a  place  only,  but  also  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place,  the  angels.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished from  earth  by  this  condition  of  their  birth. 
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that  they  are  perfect  since  the  day  they  were  created. 
Ezek.  xxviii.  15.  We  notice  this  distinction  between 
the  two  parts,  and  come  to  that  part  which  more 
immediately  concerns  ourselves,  the  earth,  which  in- 
cludes the  man,  who  is  formed  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  Earth,  unlike  heaven,  is  not  made  perfect  at 
first,  but  begins  by  being  without  form.  It  was  made 
able  to  receive  a  form,  which  should  afterwards  be 
impressed  upon  it.  It  was  made  void,  but  capable  of 
fulness ;  even  of  all  that  fulness  which  we  see ;  seas, 
mountains,  and  rivers,  and  plants,  and  animals.  There- 
fore by  the  word  ''  earth,"  in  this  first  and  second 
verse,  I  understand  all  beside  the  angels  and  their 
habitation :  all  space  which  is  formed  out  of  the  void, 
and  so  is  not  unchangeable,  but  temporal.  (S.  Aug. 
Confessions.) 

5.  Here  is  a  third  law  in  the  Creation  of  earth  and 
all  that  is  of  the  earth.  That  they  are  made  not 
perfect  at  first,  but  capable  of  growth  unto  perfection. 
So  we  see  it  to  be  with  our  bodies,  with  all  animals, 
and  plants :  and  as  it  is  with  our  bodies,  so  it  is  with 
our  souls.  They  are  made  able  to  grow  in  knowledge, 
and  in  grace.  (S.  Luke  ii.  52.)  And  as  it  is  with 
each  one  of  us,  so  it  is  with  the  history  of  all  mankind. 
The  first  ages  of  mankind  from  Adam  to  Moses  saw 
Christ  afar  off  by  promise,  and  by  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  age  from  Moses  to  S.  John  Bap- 
tist  saw  Christ  also  in  the  shadows  of  the  law,  and  in 
the  Temple,  and  the  Sacrifices.  Afterward,  in  the 
third  age,  Christ  appeared  ;  aud  His  Passion  and 
Resurrection  were  seen;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
seen  to  come  down  at  Pentecost.  And  this  third  age 
is  the  last ;  is  the  last  dispensation,  and  is  perfect. 
Therefore  it  is  called  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
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the  last  times :  the  ends  of  the  dispensations :  the  end 
of  all  things,  (Acts  ii.  17;  1  Cor.  x.  11 ;  1  S.  Pet.  iv. 
7.)  I  am  not  now  intending  to  explain  this  law,  nor 
to  give  reasons  for  it.  It  needs  not.  Known  unto 
God  are  all  His  works.  (Acts  xv.  18.)  But  I  am  to 
observe  that  the  literal  history  of  the  improvement  of 
earth,  agrees  with*  the  spiritual  history  of  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind.  And  each  one  of  us  is  under  the 
same  law.  We  do  not  look  for  sudden  conversions, 
we  do  not  expect  to  become  at  once  perfect  and 
blessed :  we  ourselves  are  under  the  universal  law, . 
that  our  growth  into  perfection  is  the  work  of  ex- 
perience. 

6.  And  the  earth  was  mthout  form.  Out  of  this 
state  the  Son  of  God  promoted  us  to  be  what  we  are 
now.  Here  is  a  lesson  of  lowliness,  and  contentment. 
We  are  apt  to  think,  many  of  us,  that  there  is  not 
enough  consideration  paid  us.  That  we  are  not  so 
well  off  as  we  might  be,  as  we  ought  to  be.  Rather, 
look  back  to  what  we  were,  and  be  content. 

7.  And  the  earth  was  void:  without  any  sign  of 
fruit  or  good  works.  Here  is  a  lesson  of  Patience ; 
teaching  us  not  to  be  disheartened  if  all  the  good  we 
wish  is  not  done  presently :  not  done  by  others,  as  we 
think;  or  not  done  by  ourselves,  as  we  feel.  Look 
on  what  we  all  once  were:  compare  it  with  what 
God's  grace  has  wrought  in  us.  After  this  manner 
did  Moses  and  the  Prophets  comfort  themselves. 
They  took  heart  and  went  on  with  their  work,  hoping 
for  the  good  fruit  in  time.  And  meanwhile  they  were 
patient  with  others,  and  patient  with  themselves. 
Thus  they  showed  that  the  work  was  not  theirs,  but 
God's.     They  gave  Him  the  glory. 

8.  And  darkness  was  upon   the  face  of  the   deep. 
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That  which  in  the  former  place  was  called  the  "  earth," 
is  in  the  present  case  called  "  the  deep."  Before,  it 
was  called  earth,  as  opposed  to  heaven ;  earth,  because 
it  is  imperfect,  and  temporal ;  as  opposed  to  heaven, 
which  is  perfect  and  immortal.  Now  it  is  called  the 
deep,  because  of  the  mystery  contained  in  it:  the 
mystery  of  the  seeds  of  all  the  things  which  were  to 
be  bom  out  of  it.  And  the  great  mystery  which  lay 
hidden  in  it  was  man ;  mankind  with  all  his  history, 
stretching  through  time  and  through  eternity.  And 
.  deepest  mystery  of  all,  the  human  heart,  which  is  so 
deep  as  no  man  can  fathom  ;  so  deep  as  to  be  able  to 
improve  continually,  to  receive  more  and  more  of 
God's  inspiration  without  ceasing.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  able  to  grow  worse,  to  contain  evil  thoughts, 
more  and  more  evil  continually  through  all  eternity. 
Therefore  some  have  observed  on  that  place  in  Reve- 
lation, where  Satan  is  said  to  be  cast  into  the  bottom- 
less pity  (xx.  3,)  "that  there  is  no  abyss  more  truly 
unfathomable  than  the  heart  of  man,  because  there  is 
not  in  it  any  depth  of  wickedness  so  low,  but  that  the 
devil  and  man  may  open  in  it  a  lower  still."  In  that 
deep  was  the  mystery  of  Christ's  Incarnation;  His 
sufferings  known  and  unknown;  all  His  strivings 
with  our  spirit  ;  to  be  improved  to  blessedness  un- 
utterable, or  neglected,  to  our  unutterable  woe.  To 
this  deep  the  Son  of  God  condescended,  to  visit  it, 
that  in  the  deep  He  might  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
earth  :  i.e.  of  man  and  the  history  of  man. 

9.  And  when  He  came  down,  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  In  whose  sight  was  there  darkness  ? 
In  God's  sight?  The  darkness  is  no  darkness  with 
Him,  the  darkness  and  light  to  Him  are  both  alike. 
(Ps.  cxxxix.)     In  the  Angels'  sight  ?     But  they  can-^ 
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not  be  supposed  to  see  as  men  see  darkness  and  light. 
But  darkness  was  on  the  face.  That  is,  there  was  a 
visible  outward  shew  of  something,  some  condition, 
which  God  calls  darkness.  It  may  be,  by  darkness 
is  meant  God's  absence,  His  being  afar  off.  The 
absence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  wicked  walk  in 
darkness.  So  that  the  deep  gave  an  outward  token 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  not  as  yet  come  near  unto 
it,  not  so  near  as  the  Spirit  did  afterward.  Perhaps 
the  outward  show  of  this  unimproved  condition  is 
called  darkness  on  the  face  of  it. 

10.  At  the  same  time  we  may  view  this  darkness  as 
David  exhibits  it,  as  a  screen  under  which  the  way  of 
God  was  hidden.  That  is,  the  Son  came  down  to  the ' 
deep  alone,  none  of  the  Angels  any  way  assisting. 
From  them  He  was  shrouded  by  a  pavilion  of  darkness. 
As  it  is  written  of  Him :  He  bowed  the  heavens  also, 
and  came  down^  and  it  was  dark  under  His  feet.  He 
made  darkness  His  secret  place ;  His  pavilion  round 
about  Him  with  dark  water ,  and  thick  clouds  to  cover 
Him.  (Ps.  xviil)  The  Angels  stood  aloof,  they  under- 
stood not.  Therefore  it  is  said  of  them :  These  things 
the  Angels  desire  to  look  into.  (1  S.  Pet.  i.  12.)  But 
of  the  Son  David  said,  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  Thy 
paths  in  the  deep  waters,  and  Thy  footsteps  are  not 
known.  (Ps.  Ixxvii.)  By  this  we  learn  that  not  Angels, 
but  the  Son  of  God  is  our  life :  as  He  saith,  /  am  the 
life.  And  in  Isaiah  He  saith :  /  looked,  and  there  was 
none  to  help  :  there  was  none  to  uphold :  therefore  Mine 
own  arm  brought  salvation.  (Isa.  Ixiii.)  And  to  the 
disciples  He  saith,  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father,  but 
by  Me.  (S.  John  xiv.  6.) 

1 1 .  Thus  far  we  have  seen  the  law  of  our  growth, 
I.  and  the  steps  of  it.     The  Beginning  of  all  is  the  Son 
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of  God  ;  Who  is  the  Cause,  the  Plan,  and  the  Foun- 
dation.    The  second  law  is,  that  things  which  are,  are  ii. 
not  made  of  things  which  do  appear.    The  third  is  the  in. 
law  of  earth  distinctly,  that  earth  grows  by  change 
into  its  perfection.     The  fourth  law  is,  that  earth  is  iv. 
begun  without  form,  and  void  of  good  fruit ;  unshaped 
and  unreplenished ;  that  is,  in  bare  existence.     The 
fifth  law  is,  that  the  earth  being  in  darkness,  waits  ex-  v. 
pectiilg  the  nearer  approach  of  God.     The  sixth  law  vi. 
is,  that  in  the  darkness  God  approaches  to  the  earth 
by  Himself:  no  created  beings  did  assist  Him  in  that 
work ;  for  their  understanding  could  not  see  into  it. 
The  seventh  law  is  the  effect  of  God's  approach  to  vii. 
earth.     It  produces  a  change  for  the  better,  a  move 
in  the  earth,  a  stirring  of  life. 

12.  This  move  is  announced  in  the  words  which 
follow.  And  the  Spirit  of  Ood  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters.  Was  it  for  the  sake  of  the  waters  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  did  condescend  to  move  upon  the 
face  of  them  ?  But  let  us  first  see  what  is  meant  by 
the  waters.  That  which  was  called  at  first  earthy  and 
next  deep,  is  now  called  waters.^  "  Waters,"  in  the 
language  of  the  Prophets,  signifies  sometimes  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  sometimes  the  life  of  man,  which  was 
breathed  into  man  by  the  breath  of  God  ;  sometimes 
the  life  of  the  righteous  which  is  formed  or  moulded 
by  the  Spirit,  after  the  likeness  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Waters  are  a  type  of  the  Holy  Ghost  when 
Isaiah  saith.  The  earth  shall  befall  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas.  (xi.  9.)  The 
word  signifies  the  living  soul  of  man,  when  Isaiah  says. 
Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters,  (xxxii.  20.) 
It  signifies  the  life  of  the  righteous  according  to  the 

^   apvaaov  ^*  eyi/ota-Tiv;  v6wp  ttoXv.— S.  Basil,  i.  15. 
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Spirit  of  God,  when  Ezekiel  says  of  the  temple  of 
God,  behold  waters  issued  from  under  the  threshold. 
(xlvii.  1.)  In  all  three,  waters  are  an  emblem  of  the 
Spirit,  for  either  they  signify  the  Spirit  Himself,  or 
they  signify  something  belonging  to  the  Spirit.  Here, 
when  God  speaking  of  the  creature,  calls  it  no  longer 
"  earth,"  which  is  a  name  of  imperfection,  nor  "  deep," 
which  is  a  name  of  darkness,  but  **  waters,"  which  is 
His  own  Spirit's  name,  He  signifies  an  improvement 
in  our  condition,  a  spiritual  improvement,  so  far  that 
the  creature  is  likened  to  Himself  in  some  degree,  and 
is  honoured  with  bearing  His  name  by  adoption.  This 
new  name  was  a  preface  to  a  better  condition  which 
was  to  follow:  like  as  was  Abram's  new  name 
*'  Abraham,"  given  in  token  that  he  should  be  father 
of  many  nations.  We  see  then,  that  when  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  waters,  He  had  regard  to  the 
image  of  God  which  should  be  formed  out  of  those 
waters.  He  did  in  a  manner  consecrate  and  hallow 
the  first  seeds  of  man's  being. 

13.  By  this  new  name  waters  we  understand  also 
that  God  gave  the  earth  a  new  nature.  A  nature  which 
tends,  as  waters  do,  to  unity.  The  nature  of  this 
world  is  to  separate  rich  from  poor,  high  from  low, 
bond  from  free ;  but  the  nature  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  to  make  one,  as  it  is  written.  Ye  have  put  on  Christ. 
There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  there  is  neither  bond 
nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female :  for  ye  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus,  (Gal.  iii.  28.)  The  Spirit  gave  to 
this  unity  His  own  Name,  waters,  to  signify  that  Him- 
self is  the  Maker,  Bond,  and  assurance  thereof. 

14.  He  moved  upon  the  waters.  That  is  in  the 
Hebrew,  He  did  brood  over  and  cherish  them,  as  a  bird 
broods  over  her  young.     It  is  the  same  word  which 
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Moses  uses  in  Deut.  xxxii.  11,  when  he  reminds  the 
people  of  God's  care  over  them  in  the  wilderness,  say- 
ing, "As  an  e^g\e Jluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth 
abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her 
wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him."  The  Holt 
Ghost,  the  Giver  of  life,  did  cherish  the  earth  into 
life  by  giving  to  it  of  His  own  Life.  Henceforth  He 
called  it  waters,  a  moving,  living  mass. 

15.  Thus  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  taught 
in  these  two  verses.  In  the  first  verse  we  read  of  the 
Father  Who  created  all  things ;  and  of  the  Son  in 
Whom  the  Father  created  all  things,  Who  is  called 
the  Beginning  both  of  Angels  and  men.  In  the  se- 
cond verse  we  read  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  the 
Giver  of  life.  This  Holy  Spirit  comes  in  the  third 
place,  that  is,  where  the  Son  began,  there  the  Spirit 
comes  to  give  life.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  Spirit 
proceeds  from  the  Son.  And  inasmuch  as  He  is  called 
Spirit  of  God,  we  know  that  He  proceeds  from  the 
Father.  For  wherever  in  Holy  Scripture  the  word 
God  is  used,  there  the  Father  is  understood.  Even 
where  the  Son  is  called  God,  He  is  so  called  because 
He  is  One  with  the  Father.  And  because  the  Spirit 
appears  here  as  **  Giver  of  life,*'  we  know  that  He  is 
God,  for  God  only  can  give  life.  I  mention  this,  not 
to  prove  the  doctrine  from  these  two  verses  only,  but 
to  shew  Moses'  knowledge  of  that  doctrine,  how  accu- 
rate it  was  ;  for  all  that  he  does  say  about  the  Trinity 
is  strictly  agreeable  to  all  that  was  afterwards  taught 
by  Prophets,  and  Christ,  and  His  Apostles.  And  to 
speak  accurately  concerning  the  Trinity  is  not  accom- 
plished at  haphazard,  it  is  the  result  of  instruction, 
as  they  know  who  have  tried  to  speak  of  it. 

16.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light.     This  is  a 
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third  stage  in  the  history.  First,  creation  is  brought 
into  being,  mere  being,  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  is  over  the  deep.  The  second  stage  is  the 
beginning  of  Life  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  Who  is  the 
manifestation  of  God's  goodness  and  love,  as  the 
Angels  sing  of  Him,  at  Christ's  Birth,  saying,  on 
earth  peace^  good  will  towards  men.  Peace,  that  is 
Jesus  Christ,  both  God  and  Man;  and  good  wiU, 
that  is,  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  the  first  stage,  exist- 
ence :  and  the  second.  Life :  the  third  stage  in  creation 
is  law  and  order.  The  law  was  uttered  by  the  Word 
of  God.  God  said.  This  is  a  new  manifestation  in 
the  progress  of  Creation.     The  Word  is  revealed. 

17 •  As  a  child  is  first  brought  into  the  world,  then 
cherished  at  the  breast  until  it  can  move  and  shew  its 
life,  then  its  parent  talks  to  it,  and  forms  its  mind 
with  little  rules  of  order,  first  rudiments  of  after  in- 
struction which  the  child  next  receives  at  the  mouth 
of  teachers,  and  elders,  until  it  grow  by  such  instruc- 
tion from  infancy  of  mind  unto  ripeness  of  under- 
standing; so  is  the  education  of  the  world.  God 
spake  to  it,  His  laws  and  order  He  uttered  by  His 
Word  :  to  the  end  that  creation  by  instruction  of  that 
Word  might  grow  unto  perfection. 

18.  What  manner  of  word  it  was  that  God  should 
speak,  and  all  creation  hear,  is  another  question.  The 
manner  of  it  was  not  like  our  words,  it  is  beyond  our 
comprehension.  But  the  Jews,  when  they  heard  the 
words  in  Genesis,  God  said,  were  reminded  of  Mount 
Sinai,  where  "  God  spake  these  words,  and  said,  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,^^  and  said  the  rest  of  the  ten  Com- 
mandments,— we  are  reminded  of  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  spoken  by  the  Prophets,  how  The  Person  Who 
both  appeared  untoMoses,  and  spake  from  Mount  Sinai, 
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Who  also  put  His  Spirit  in  the  Prophets,  is  the  Son 
of  God.  That  the  Son  of  God  gave  the  law  to  Moses 
is  affirmed  by  His  own  saying  to  Nicodemus  :  /  have 
told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not.  (S.  John 
iii.  12.)  That  the  Spirit  of  Christ  spake  in  the  Pro- 
phets  is  as  expressly  affirmed  by  S.  Peter,  saying,  "  Of 
which  salvation  the  Prophets  have  inquired  and  searched 
diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should 
come  unto  you  :  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of 
time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  sig- 
nify, when  it  testified  beforehand  the  suflferings  of 
Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  For  the 
Word  is  the  Instructor  of  mankind  who  is  continually 
speaking  to  them  that  they  should  return  unto  their 
Maker  and  keep  close  to  Him,  that  they  may  abide 
with  Him  for  ever.  And  He,  when  men  had  forgotten 
His  law,  and  would  not  listen  to  His  Prophets  ;  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  appeared  as  Man,  and  spake 
with  His  own  Mouth  His  own  words.  He  is  the  Per- 
son in  Whom  we  have  the  Beginning  of  our  being, 
Who  also  doth  continually  speak  to  us  by  His  Pro- 
phets, by  Himself  in  the  Gospel,  by  His  Spirit  speak- 
ing to  our  conscience.  As  He  saith  of  Himself  to  the 
Jews  who  inquired  of  Him,  Who  art  Thou  ?  He  an- 
swered, /  am  He  which  do  also  speak  to  you  from  the 
beginning :  that  is  to  say,  ''  at  the  beginning  I  am  the 
life  of  you,  and  of  all  that  concerns  you  ;  and  T  am  the 
Spirit  which  do  continually  speak  to  you,  that  I  may 
instruct  you,  and  lead  you  from  that  Beginning  unto 
a  blessed  consummation  according  to  that  Beginning." 
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"  And  God  said,  Let  thebb  be  light  :  and  thbbe  was  light. 
And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good:   aitd  God 

DITIDED    between  THE  LIGHT  AND  BETWBEN  THB  DABKNESS. 

And  God    called   the   light  Day,  and   the   dabkness 
CALLED  He  Night." 

1 .  We  are  now  to  contemplate  the  works  which  the 
Word  made  and  created,  i  e.  called  into  being,  and  put 
into  shape  and  order.  Not  all  His  doings,  not  all  are 
expressed  in  this  short  chapter ;  but  a  few  are  selected 
and  chosen  by  the  Word,  and  by  Him  rehearsed  to  us, 
not  at  hazard,  but  on  some  principle.  Some  rule  there 
is,  which  the  Word  of  God  planned,  in  choosing  what 
He  should  keep  back,  and  what  particulars  He  should 
tell.  Some  rule  there  must  be,  for  the  Word,  the  very 
name  Word,  is  synonymous  with  rule  or  law. 

2.  In  the  Gospel,  S.  John  the  Evangelist  says  of 
the  acts  which  Christ  did  on  earth  :  Many  other  signs 
truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  His  disciples^  which 
are  not  written  in  this  book,  (xx.)     And,  There  are 
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also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did^  the  which  if 
they  should  he  written  every  one^  I  suppose  that  even  the 
world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  which  should  be 
written.  That  is  (to  say  the  least)  that  man's  under- 
standing  could  not  contain  the  number  and  the  mean- 
ing of  them.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the 
record  of  creation.  If  every  particular  were  set  down, 
the  world  could  not  contain  the  number  of  them. 
Therefore  here,  as  there,  some  few  particulars  are 
recorded.  In  the  Grospels  a  selection  is  offered,  and 
the  reason  of  the  selection  is  expressed.  T%ese  are 
written  that  ye  might  have  life^  says  S.  John.  So 
Moses  also  selects,  or  rather  the  same  Holy  Ghost 
selects  for  them  both,  on  the  same  principle.  Moses 
expresses  the  reason  of  the  choice,  saying  in  the  book 
which  is  the  recapitulation  of  the  law,  and  at  the  close 
of  that  book,  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord 
our  Ood^  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto 
us  and  our  children  for  ever^  that  we  may  do  all  the 
words  of  this  law.  Compare  the  two,  Moses  and  S. 
John.  Thai  ye  may  have  life,  says  S.  John ;  that  we 
muy  do  all  the  words,  says  Moses.  (Deut.  xxix.  29.) 
"We  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law;'*  therefore 
Moses  exhibits  to  us  the  law  which  we  may  do,  and 
live  :  and  '*  the  things  revealed  (saith  he)  belong  to  us, 
and  our  children  for  ever  ;"  that  is,  they  are  the  things 
which  belong  to  our  eternal  life. 

The  laws  of  our  eternal  life  are  revealed  to  us  by 
Moses,  as  in  all  his  writings,  so  also  in  this  chapter^ 
which  is  a  summary  of  all.  The  creation  was  designed 
to  teach  mankind  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  Who 
rules  in  creation  ;  the  same  lesson  which  was  repeated 
at  the  Incarnation.  Moses  wrote  the  narrative  of 
Creation  for  such  as  need  to  have  their  soul  healed  by 
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learning  this  salutary  lesson.  His  words  were  not  in- 
tended for  display,  but  for  medicine. 

3.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  an  anticipation  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  following  particulars. 

i.  The  Father,  Who  is  the  Beginning  of  all,  caused 
His  Son  to  be  the  Beginning  of  Creation.  That 
is,  The  Father  made  the  Son  to  be  to  creation  the 
perfect  Image  of  the  Father  ;  so  that,  as  the  Father 
hath  life  in  Himself j  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  Himself  Thus  the  Son  is  revealed  to  us 
as  being  equal  with  the  Father. 

ii.  The  worlds  were  made  by  Almighty  power  calling 
into  being  things  which  were  not.  A  proof  to  us  that 
God  is  able  to  fulfil  all  His  promise,  even  to  the  raising 
up  out  of  stones  children  unto  Abraham,  even  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  A  lesson  also  to  us  that 
He  needeth  not  our  service,  since  He  can  call  any- 
thing into  being  from  Himself  alone,  as  David  saith, 
Thou  art  my  Godj  my  goodness  extendeth  not  to  Thee. 

iii.  Earth  was  born  at  first  without  form  and  void, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  re-born ;  even  as  now  Chris- 
tians are  re-bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit. 

iv.  The  earth's  regeneration  proceeds  by  gradual 
improvement,  and  the  cause  of  that  improvement  is  the 
presence  and  continual  approach  of  the  Creator  to  the 
creature.  Therefore  Christ,  when  He  would  manifest 
to  His  disciples  His  glory,  that  by  Him  all  things  were 
made,  came  to  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  in  Galilee ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  feast  changed  the  water  into 
wine  by  His  presence.  And  He  caused  the  governor 
of  the  feast  to  call  Him,  and  say  to  Him,  Every  mun 
at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth  good  wine  ;  and  when 
men  have  well  drunk^  then  that  which  is  worse;  hut 
Thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now,  (S.  John  ii.) 
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The  governor  of  the  feast  was  spokesman  for  all  the 
company,  including  the  disciples ;  and  they,  knowing 
how  the  wine  was  made,  accepted  their  spokesman's 
words  in  the  seose  that  thus  the  company  acknow- 
ledged in  Christ  the  presence  of  the  Creator,  mani- 
fested by  the  improvement  of  the  creature. 

V.  The  Qiver  of  Life  to  the  creature  is  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  moved  upon  the  fece  of  the  waters. 

vi.  Waters  are  the  emblem  of  that  tendency  to 
unity  which  the  Holt  Ghost  imparts  from  His  own 
nature,  to  all  whom  He  calls  His  own. 

vii.  The  GroD  Who  doeth  all  these  things  is  One 
God  in  Three  Persons.  The  Father,  Who  is  the  be- 
ginning of  His  Son  from  everlasting.  The  Son,  Who 
is  the  Spinning  of  creation.  Who  is  called  also  the 
Word,  i.e.  the  law  of  GrOD.  And  the  Spirit  proceed- 
ing from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  Which  Spirit  is  the 
Giver  of  Life. 

viii.  The  Word  is  the  Trainer  and  Improver  of  the 
worlds.  He  brings  them  into  shape,  and  sets  them 
their  rule*  And  for  this  reason  each  stage  of  the 
framing  of  the  earth  is  introduced  with*  the  prefitoe 
God  said. 

4.  All  the  stages  of  the  generation  of  the  earth 
under,  her  Maker  and  His  Word  are  seven,  seven 
steps  from  good  to  better,  called  by  Moses  seven  days. 
Earth  was  not  made  perfect  at  once,  but  by  ordered 
d^rees,  and  by  length  of  time.  Though  God  work 
upon  earth,  yet  earth  is  not  at  once  made  perfect 
by  Him.  This  law  we  see  again  in  Holy  Baptism. 
There  God  works  on  the  baptized  person,  the  Spirit 
of  God  again  moves  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  but 
the  baptized  person  is  not  made  perfect  at  once :  he 
must  wait  his  seven  days,  his  appointed  course  of  in- 
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struction  under  the  Word  of  God.  This  law  shows 
us  that  Baptism  is  not  expected  to  do  every  thing  at 
once,  neither  again,  if  we  see  that  it  does  not  do  all 
at  once,  may  we  hastily  say  (as  some  do)  that  God  is 
not  in  it. 

3.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light.  He  said,  i.e., 
God  gave  His  Word,  His  covenant,  to  make  all  sure : 
as  He  says  in  Jeremiah  xxxiii.  20  :  '^  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  ;  If  ye  can  break  My  covenant  of  the  day,  and 
My  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  there  should  not 
be  day  and  night  in  their  season ;  then  may  also  My 
covenant  be  broken  with  David  My  servant.'*  Again, 
the  word  "said"  implies  a  law  or  ordinance,  as  God 
saith  in  Jeremiah :  "  If  My  covenant  be  not  with  day 
and  night,  and  if  I  have  not  appointed  the  ordinances 
of  heaven  and  earth."  (xxxiii.  25.)  Now  the  cove* 
nant  of  the  Father  with  us,  is  neither  word  spoken 
nor  word  written  only,  but  is  the  Son  Himself.  As 
the  Word  said  to  Abraham,  /,  behold  am  My  covenant 
with  thee}  (Gen.  xvii.)  And  in  Isaiah,  the  Father 
saith  to  the  Son,  I  will  give  Thee  for  a  covenant  to  the 
people,  (xlii.)  And  in  the  Gospel  Christ  saith.  The 
New  Testament  in  My  Blood. 

God  said,  Light  is,  and  there  is  light.  The  Word 
comes  to  earth  ;  and  by  His  will,  light  proceeds  from 
Himself,  and  shines  upon  the  earth.  Thus  the  Word 
makes  His  presence  felt  by  the  earth.  Earth  felt  the 
light :  not  only  felt  His  presence,  but  felt  the  benefit 
of  His  presence ;  had  joy  of  Him ;  had  all  that  glad- 
ness  which  Light  bestows,  i.a,  had  life  from  Him,  had 
fruitful ness,  had  order  from  Him,  had  glory  from  Him. 
For  "  Light''  in  Scripture  signifies  four  things  which 
light  gives.  The  first  is  life.  The  second  is  gladness. 
1  S.  Clemens  Alex.  i.  p.  427. 
F  2 
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The  third  is  judgment.  The  fourth  is  glory.  That 
Light  signifies  life,  S.  John  shows,  saying,  In  Him  was 
life^  and  the  life  was  the  Light  of  men.  (S.  Johni.) 
Also  light  signifies  gladness ;  as  when  David  saith, 
There  is  sprung  up  a  light  for  the  righteous^  and  joyful 
gladness  for  such  as  are  true  hearted.  (Ps.  xcvii.  11.) 
Light  means  order  and  method ;  as  when  Isaiah  saith, 
I  will  give  judgment  for  a  light,  (li.  5.)  Without 
light  there  can  be  neither  order,  nor  method,  nor  judg- 
ment. Fourthly,  light  signifies  glory ;  it  imparts  glory 
to  the  things  it  rests  upon,  it  is  the  source  of  colour 
and  brightness  to  them.  In  this  sense  Isaiah  saith  to 
the  Church,  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  (Ix.  1 .) 

6.  The  Word  was  known  to  manifest  Himself  by 
light  on  other  subsequent  occasions.^  At  the  Bush 
He  manifested  Himself  by  fire  which  wrapped  the 
bush.  At  the  Exodus,  by  the  pillar  of  fire  to  the 
Israelites.  At  the  Transfiguration,  by  miraculous  light 
above  nature.  At  the  conversion  of  S.  Paul,  by  light 
above  the  brightness  of  the  sun  at  noon.  And  David 
in  the  Psalms  speaking  of  Him  to  the  Father,  saith. 
In  Thy  Light  shall  we  see  Light.  (Ps.  xxxvi.)  And, 
This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made.  (Ps.  cxviii.) 
And  S.  Paul  saith  of  Christ,  He  is  the  brightness  of 
the  Father's  glory.  (Heb.  i.)  And  S.  John,  speaking 
of  the  new  Jerusalem,  saith.  The  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof  And  even  the  Jew  Philo,  speaking  of  this 
place  in  Genesis,  says,  "  This  light,  source  of  all  the 
stars,  is  a  brightness  supercelestial,  the  image  of  Him 
Who  is  the  Image  of  the  Father."^  The  light  which 
was  on  the  first  day  differed  from  the  light  which  we 
now  see.  That  first  light  has  a  greater  extent.  The 
^  See  Williams  on  Genesis.  ^  ^p.  Bull.  v.  37. 
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light  which  we  now  see  is  confined  within  the  firma- 
ment, but  the  first  light  shone  through  all  the  space 
which  is  called  earth,  and  deep,  and  waters ;  not  only 
on  that  which  is  below  the  firmament,  but  through 
that  which  is  now  above  the  firmament. 

7.  From  considering  the  noun  "  lights'*  we  come 
next  to  consider  the  verb  "  is."     Saith  God,  Let  there 
be  light,  and  light  is.    "  Is,'*  He  saith,  not  "  was  ;*'  for 
it  is  to  this  day.     And  again,  Moses  doth  not  write 
"  God  said"  but,  "  saith   God.''     Partly  because  to 
God  there  is  no  time.     Nevertheless  to  earth  there  is 
time  ;  to  her  God's  dealings  with  her  are  the  measure 
of  her  time.     So  that  in  respect  of  earth  it  might  have 
been  written  "  God  said."     Why  then  does  Moses 
choose  to  write,  God  saith  ?     It  is  as  if  Moses  were 
speaking  of  something  that  still  happens  every  day. 
And  indeed  it  does  happen  every  day  that  God  says  to 
some  benighted  heart  that  begins  to  be  moved  by  the 
Spirit,  "  light  there  is  to  you  ;'*  and  there  is  light. 
In  this  one  sentence  Moses  tells  two  histories ;  i.e., 
not  only  the  story  of  that  first  day,  when  there  was 
light,  but  also  in  the  same  breath  the  repetition  of  that 
first  story,  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  so  long  as  earth 
continues.     ''  In  creation  we  may  not  draw  the  line 
and  say,  this  was  done  by  the  Father,  and  that  was 
done  by  the  Son  :  rather,  the  one  Author  of  the  whole 
is  God  ;  Who  useth,  by  way  of  hand.  His  own  inhe- 
rent Word,  and  in  Him  doth  make  the  creatures  every 
one.     And  this  truth  doth  God  prove  by  His  own 
saying,  All  these  things  hath  My  Hand  made.  (Isa. 
Ixvi.)     Again,  Paul  learned  of  Him  this  doctrine,  and 
said.  There  is  one  God,  from  Whom  are  all  things ;  and 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  Whom  are  all  things. 
(1  Cor.  viii.  6.)     Here  is  the  description  of  Him  Who 
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ever  to  this  hour  speaks  to  the  sun,  and  it  arises ;  and 
gives  the  clouds  commandment,  and  the  rain  drops  on 
one  quarter,  and  the  place  where  it  raineth  not  is  dry* 
And  He  still  bids  the  earth  to  yield  her  fruits,  and 
formeth  Jeremias  in  the  womb."*  Yes,  not  only,  in 
this  life,  but  in  the  next  life,  we  all  wait  upon  Goo  to 
give  us  light  continually,  to  lighten  our  nature :  for 
the  light  of  highest  saints  will  ever  be  gladdened  by 
new  accession  of  light  from  His  marvellous  light  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto. 

8.  Now  apply  this  history  of  the  Word  entering 
on  the  confusion  and  the  void,  and  in  the  darkness 
throwing  out  light,  and  dividing  between  the  light  aqd 
darkness ;  so  that  order  was  made  and  a  way.  This  is 
a  rehearsal  beforehand  of  that  which  should  come  to 
pass  in  the  last  days.  As  we  learn  from  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  saying  (xlii.  5, 9,  16),  Thus  saith  God  the  Lord^ 
He  that  created  the  heavens  and  stretched  them  out ; 
He  that  spread  forth  the  earth:  I  the  Lord  have  called 
Thee  in  righteousness^  and  wiU  hold  Thine  hand^  and 
will  keep  T%ee,  and  will  give  Thee  for  a  covenant  of  the 
people,  for  a  light  of  the  Qentiles.  .  .  .  Behold  the  former 
things  are  come  to  pass,  and  new  things  do  I  declare : 
before  they  spring  forth  I  tell  you  of  them.  ...  J  tvUl 
bring  the  blind  by  a  way  they  knew  not ;  in  paths  {that) 
they  have  not  knoum  wUl  I  lead  them  :  I  will  turn  dark- 
ness before  them  into  light,  and  make  crooked  things 
straight.  These  things  I  did,  and  will  do  to  them,  and 
I  have  not  forsaken  them,  nor  mil  I.  S.  Paul  also  sees 
this  creation  and  diffusion  of  light  re-enacted  in  the 
difiusion  of  the  Gospel ;  and  for  proof  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  lights,  the  visible  and  the  spirit- 
ual, he  cites  the  glory  that  shone  on  Moses'  face  after 
^  S.  AthaDasiuB  pro  Syo.  Nic.  ill.  7. 
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his  communing  with  the  Lord:  which  visible  glory 
the  Jews  could  not  endure  for  want  oi  spiritual  perfec- 
tion in  their  hearts.  And,  saith  S.  Paul,  The  Lord 
Christ  18  that  Spirit  which  shone  on  Moses,  and  im- 
parted glory  to  him.  And,  we  Christians  toith  open 
face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  (which  glass  is  the  Word 
of  OoD,  see  S.  James  i.  23)  beholding  in  Him  the  glory 
of  the  Lord^  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image;  we 
receive  glory  which  promotes  u^  to  glory ^  such  as  comes 
from  the  Lord  the  Spirit :  even  as  the  Lord  before  He 
took  man's  nature,  threw  light  upon  the  earth  once, 
and  again  on  Moses.  Therefore^  adds  S.  Paul,  having 
the  Gospel  ministry  such  as  I  have  described^  as  we  have 
been  mercifully  entrusted  with  it,  we  faint  not :  but 
have  renounced  the  hidden  deeds  of  shame,  ...  by 
manifestation  of  the  truth  commending  ourselves  to 
every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  if 
some  darkness  remain,  if  our  Gospel  be  Aid,  it  is  hid 
to  them  that  are  lost,  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  that  beUeve  not,  lest 
the  illumination  of  the  Oospel  of  the  glory  of  Christy 
Who  is  the  Image  of  God^  should  shine  unto  them.  .  . 
For  God,  Who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  dark- 
nesSj  is  He  Who  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  lighten  us 
with  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  we  hold  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels. 
(2  Cor.  iii.,  ivO  In  other  words,  the  glory  which 
Christ's  members  enjoy  in  Him,  shone  once  before 
on  Moses'  face,  and  once  before  that,  when  6od  com- 
manded light  to  shine  out  of  darkncte. 

9.  Let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  to  the  writer  of  this 
book  Genesis.  It  is  the  Holy  Ghost  Who  speaks, 
and  He  speaks  to  His  children,  sons  of  God  by  adoption, 
bom  not  of  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  Gtod. 
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He  tells  us  of  the  BegiDiiing,  that  is  of  our  Beginning. 
He  tells  us  that  we  are  capable  of  improvement, 
therefore  He  calls  us  Earth,  a  substance  which  we  see 
He  has  improved,  arranged,  filled,  and  beautified. 
Then  He  shows  us  the  great  deep :  that  is,  all  space 
which  we  know  or  can  guess  at ;  all  this  once  covered 
with  darkness,  but  now  replenished  with  light,  and 
not  only  with  light  but  with  glory.  And  the  Holt 
Ghost  and  the  Word  say  to  the  saints,  '^  All  this  deep 
is  yet  not  deep  enough  to  contain  Me.  The  heaven, 
and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  God.  (2  Chron. 
vi.  18.)  I  inhabit  eternity  .  .  .  I  dwell  with  him  also 
that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit.  (Isaiah  Ivii. 
15.)  As  I  have  done  to  this  deep  which  is  but  My 
footstool  (Acts  vii.),  so,  and  much  more  will  I  do  for 
you,  who  are  My  dwelling  place  indeed.  I  have  filled 
with  all  this  glory  this  visible  space  :  which  is  but  for 
a  time,  and  soon  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  burning 
scroll.  But  your  bodies  and  souls  have  I  called  out 
of  darkness,  and  wakened  with  the  Spirit,  and  glo- 
rified with  My  presence;  that  for  ever  your  Spirit 
may  be  inhabited  by  Me ;  and  for  ever  deepened  and 
enlarged ;  and  for  ever  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  which  ye  shall  receive  from  the  Father  by 
the  Spirit  through  the  Son." 

10.  And  this  glory  is  immortal,  immoveable,  ever- 
lasting: as  He  shows  us  by  another  example.  He 
divided  between  the  light,  and  between  the  darkness. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  explained  by  S.  John  x., 
saying,  In  the  Word  is  life,  and  the  life  is  the  light  of 
men.  And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  dark^ 
ness  comprehended  it  not.  Did  not  comprehend,  i.e. 
did  not  oppress  nor  smother  it.  For  in  this  world 
light  temporal  or  spiritual  is  oft  put  out  by  darkness. 
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but  the  light  of  the  next  world  not  so.  It  is  there 
divided  from  the  darkness  by  a  great  gulf;  by  His 
Will  Who  sitteth  on  the  throne  of  judgment,  having 
the  good  on  His  right  hand,  and  the  wicked  on  His 
left.  He  determines  each  to  his  own  place.  (Acts  i. 
25.) 

Here  the  story  enters  on  a  new  phase,  the  appear- 
ance of  Judgment :  which  is  the  fourth  step  in  the 
progress  of  Creation.  The  first  step  was  Existence ; 
the  second.  Unity ;  the  third  is  Order ;  and  the 
fourth,  Judgment. 

1 1 .  And  Ood  saw  the  lights  that  it  was  good.  Saw, 
examined,  proved  and  judged,  a  proof  to  us  that  God 
bringeth  into  judgment  every  work.  Every  work,  for 
He  examines  His  own  work:  much  more  doth  He 
examine  His  creature's  work.  He  examines  our  work 
that  He  may  approve,  or  make  it  worthy  His  approval. 
He  examined  His  own  work,  to  show  us  that  He  will 
to-day  with  us  examine  our  work.  That  if  His 
children  will  do  what  He  does,  examine  their  works, 
He  will  help  to  make  them  good. 

12.  And  God  divided  between  the  lights  and  between 
the  darkness.  Darkness  was  confined  to  his  own 
place,  and  to  his  own  time.  Therefore,  darkness 
being  reduced  to  order,  is  not  called  evil,  for  in  proper 
place  and  season  it  is  good.  In  the  making  of  the 
earth  darkness  was  expedient  for  certain  places  and 
times.  As  now  for  some  plants,  a  greater  degree  of 
darkness  is  good  at  certain  times.  So  for  animals  at 
some  times,  both  in  growth  and  life.  This  law  in 
things  natural  is  also  seen  in  things  spiritual.  In 
these  also  God  divided  between  the  light  and  the 
darkness,  when  He  gave  light  to  one  family,  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed  ;  and  left  the  nations  in  comparative 
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darkness.     As  the  knowledge  of  the  Jews  of  old  is 
darkness  compared  with  the  knowledge  of  Christians. 

13.  This  comparative  darkness  in  things  divine  is 
sometimes  expedient  for  them  to  whom  it  is  allotted. 
For  instance  Paul  and  Silas  were  forbidden  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  yreach  the  word  in  Asia^  and  after  they 
were  come  to  Mysia^  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia : 
but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not.  (Acts  xvi.  6.)  Then 
those  heathen,  lacking  S.  Paul's  preaching,  were  left 
in  darkness.  Here,  by  analogy  from  the  natural 
world,  we  understand  that  this  darkness  was  more 
expedient  for  such  minds  among  them  as  were  not 
prepared  to  receive  the  light  of  the  Apostles'  preaching. 
Lest  perchance  if  that  li^t  were  thrust  on  them,  their 
malice  should  fly  out  against  it,  and  they  should 
blaspheme,  and  bring  themselves  into  the  condenm- 
ation  of  despair.  For  it  is  possible  that  ignorance 
may  keep  a  man  from  sin ;  as  our  Saviour  saith  to 
the  Pharisees,  If  ye  were  blinds  ye  should  have  no  sin; 
but  now  ye  say^  We  see  ;  therefore  your  sin  remaineth. 
(S.  John  ix.  41.)  And,  If  I  had  not  done  among  them 
the  works  that  none  other  man  did^  they  had  not  had 
sin.  (xv.  24.) 

14.  And  Qod  divided  between  the  light,  and  between 
the  daarkness.  Let  us  apply  this  clause  to  ourselves 
and  to  what  we  are  now  doing.  We  are  enquiring 
into  the  meaning  of  this  scripture.  Knowledge  of 
truth  is  as  light,  and  ignorance  searching  into  questions 
is  as  darkness.  And  light  is  good;  yet  darkness  is 
not  evil  in  itself;  as  appears  by  this,  that  it  is  a 
creature  of  God,  and  hath  here  the  honour  to  be 
named  by  Him.  So  likewise  is  the  searching  into 
questions  an  ordinance  of  God.  Search  the  Scrip- 
tureSf  saith  the  Word  (S.  John  v.  39 ;)  and.  Ye  have 
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the  key  of  knowledge  (S.  Luke  xi.  52;)  and,  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  trecLsure  hid  in  a  field.  (S. 
Matt.  xiii.  44.)  Questions  concerning  Holy  Scripture 
are  not  an  evil  always ;  not  an  unmixed  evil ;  tbey 
are  in  season  a  good  thing,  when  they  draw  attention 
to  some  truth  which  we  might  have  orerlooked  except 
for  searching  into  that  question.  Questions  are  of 
the  same  use  to  us  as  parables,  they  enliven  our 
attention.  Also,  questions  recall  to  mind  forgotten 
truths.  When  any  doctrine  becomes  forgotten  in  a 
Church,  then  the  Scriptures  which  contain  that  doc- 
trine become  obscure  and  give  rise  to  questions^  As 
happens  to  the  modern  Jews  in  the  case  of  the  fifty- 
third  of  Isaiah,  which  they  have  forgotten  to  interpret 
of  Christ,  and  know  not  of  whom  to  interpret  it. 
Or  as  happened  to  the  Jews  of  old,  when  they  could 
not  interpret  the  questions  of  the  Sabbath,  or  of  the 
tribute  money,  or  of  the  Son  of  David  being  David's 
Lord.  Questions  then  are  the  natural  index  that 
some  truth  has  been  overlooked.  So  far  they  are 
useful  in  leading  us  to  seek  out  what  that  truth  may 
be. 

15.  Take  for  example  the  question  that  lies  befiwre 
us :  the  word  day  in  this  chapter ;  as.  The  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day.  We  ask  what  manner 
of  day  it  should  be  which  should  be  seen  before  the 
sun  was  made  ?  And  again,  in  the  fifth  day,  after  the 
sun  was  made  it  is  i-epeated,  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  fifth  day^  as  if  this  day  were,  for 
aught  that  appears,  the  same  in  kind  after  the  sun's 
appearing,  as  before.  A  day  in  which  the  sun  had 
no  part.  And  also  it  is  asked  how  long  was  each  of 
these  days  in  which  so  vast  wonders  were  accomplished  : 
wonders  which  uow-a-days  would  be  the  work  of  years  ? 
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Perhaps  the  question  arises  from  our  own  oversight. 
Perhaps  something  has  been  forgotten.  Perhaps  we 
have  been  too  heedless  in  observing  the  significance  of 
this  word  day  in  other  Scriptures  1  as  where  it  is  said, 
There  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord  (Job  i.) ;  and,  After  this 
opened  Job  his  mouthy  and  cursed  his  day  (Job  iii.) ; 
'and,  The  days  shall  come  upon  thee^  when  thine  enemies 
shall  compass  thee  round  (S.  Luke  xvii.  22) ;  and.  The 
accuser  of  our  brethren  accused  them  day  and  night 
(Rev.  xii.  10) ;  and,  Oive  us  day  by  day  our  daily 
bread.  Perhaps  in  all  these  Scriptures  we  have  under- 
stood something,  and  have  hastily  concluded  that 
there  was  nothing  more  in  them  left  for  us  to  under- 
stand. Perhaps  God  therefore  provided  this  Scripture 
difficulty  about  the  word  day  in  this  place,  that  we 
might,  in  our  efforts  to  understand  it,  search  out  the 
meaning  of  the  word  day  in  other  Scriptures ;  and  so 
come  to  a  recollection  of  that  which  we  had  forgotten ; 
and  eventually  interpret  not  only  the  place  here,  about 
which  the  enquiry  began ;  but  also  those  other  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  we  had  overlooked  a  part  of  the  lesson, 
which  they  had  to  tell  for  the  profit  of  our  souls. 


iLecture  UJ* 

MOENING,  AN  APPEABANCE  OP  THE  SON. 


CoKTBKTB : — 1.  Day,  two  meanings  of,  in  the  text. — 2.  Even- 
ing and  Morning,  not  solar. — 5.  Not  an  adaptation  of  common 
Jewish  reckoning. — 6.  A  prophetical  phrase. — 7.  Morning,  pro- 
phetical sense  of  it,  in  general.— 8.  Morning,  in  the  text,  the  time 
at  which  four  things  were  done. — 11.  Four  corresponding  pro- 
phetical senses  of  the  word  Morning. — 1st,  Ghbist's  appearing. 
— 13.  2nd,  Judgment. — 14.  3rd,  Change  from  worse  to  better. — 
15.  4th,  State  of  security  and  improvement. — 17.  Job's  testimony 
to  this  interpretation. 

Gbn.  I.  5. 

"Aim     OOD     CALLED     THE     LIGHT    DaY,    AND    THE     DABKITESS 

CALLED  He  Night.    And  the  eyening  and  the  morning 

WERE   THE   riRST  DAY." 

1.  The  word  Day  is  here  used  in  two  senses:  first, 
as  a  name  of  light,  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness ; 
"  God  called  the  light  Day."  Secondly,  as  the  name 
of  one  period  out  of  seven ;  "  The  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day.*'  We  will  begin  by  con- 
sidering  this  second  sense,  and 

2.  We  will  examine  first  the  two  parts  of  this  day, 
Evening  and  Morning.  The  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day.  There  is  no  intimation  here  of  a 
solar  day ;  we  do  not  describe  such  by  evening  and 
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morning.  Nor  would  Moses  do  so,  for  he  was  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  they,  as  every 
one  knows,  were  learned  especially  in  astronomy. 
Moses  knew,  what  S.  Augustine  long  since  observed, 
that  *'  the  sun  which  makes  evening  on  one  side  of  the 
globe,  makes  at  the  same  moment  morning  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.*"     But  let  this  pass. 

3.  I  have  to  expldn  two  words,  evening  and  mom- 
ing:  to  explain  their  meaning  here,  by  comparison 
with  other  places  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  begin  with  the  word  "  Morning,"  because 
it  occurs  more  frequently,  and  with  a  meaning  more 
distinctly  defined  than  the  word  "Evening.**  But 
when  we  have  fixed  the  sense  of  the  word  "  Morning,'* 
we  shall  presume  that  this  "  Evening*'  means  an 
opposite  to  this  "  Morning.** 

4.  First  of  all.  Evening  and  Morning  do  not  mean 
mere  bodily  darkness  and  light.  Moses  tells  us  so 
beforehand  in  this  verse  :  He  says,  God  called  the  light 
daj/y  and  the  darkness  He  called  night.  Accordingly, 
the  proper  phrase  for  a  day  consisting  of  a  time  of 
darkness  followed  by  a  time  of  light,  would,  it  seems, 
have  been,  night  and  day  were  the  first  day  :  which  is 
the  expression  we  commonly  use. 

5.  Also  nature  tells  us  that  "  Evening  and  Morning'' 
is  not  an  adequate  description  of  a  day  such  as  the  eye 
now  sees  ;  nor  does  Scripture  elsewhere  so  describe 
common  days.  Some  persons  have  indeed  tried  to 
explain  this  phrase  by  saying  that  the  Jews  reckoned 
the  day  from  evening  to  evening.  But  thus  they  have 
not  solved  the  difi[iculties  above  mentioned :  and  they 
have  introduced  an  assertion  which  is  inaccurate  :  in- 
accurate because  it  tells  only  half  the  truth.      The 

^  QuiBstiones  in  Gen. 
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truth  being,  that  such  reckoning  was  exceptional,  like 
our  Christian  reckoning  of  festivals,  which  we  reckon 
from  the  vigil,  or  evening  before.  The  law  said  (Lev. 
xxiii.  32),  From  even  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your 
Sabbath.  The  even,  the  end  of  the  day,  prefigured 
Christ,  Who  was  to  come  in  the  last  times j  Who  is 
also  the  end  of  the  law.  The  Sabbath  was  a  figure  of 
the  Incarnation.  The  Sabbath,  which  began  in  the 
even  and  ended  in  the  even,  b^an  and  ended  in 
Christ.  But  otherwise  and  ordinarily,  you  will  find 
in  Scripture  that  the  Hebrews  reckoned  their  day,  as 
we  do  ours  ;  morning  first,  and  evening  afterwards ; 
both  in  their  Divine  offices  and  at  their  work.  In  the 
•Tabernacle  the  daily  ofiering  is  thus  described:  The 
one  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  in  the  mx/ming^  and  the  other 
lamb  thou  shalt  offer  at  even.  (Exod.  xxix.  39 ;  Numb, 
xxxviii.  4.)  And  in  1  Chron.  xvi.  40,  it  is  written. 
To  offer  burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  upon  the  altar  of 
burnt'Offering  continually^  morning  and  evening.  And 
in  Ezra  iii.  3,  They  offered  burnt-offerings  on  the  altar 
unto  the  Lord^  even  burnt-offerings  morning  and  even- 
ing. So  also  the  working  day  of  the  Jews  was  reck- 
oned from  morning  till  evening ;  as  in  Nehemiah  iv. 
2\f  We  laboured  in  the  workj  and  half  of  them  held  the 
spears  (to  defend  the  workmen)  from  the  rising  of  the 
morning,  till  the  stars  appeared.  And  in  the  Gospel 
the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  are  hired  from  morning 
till  evening. 

6.  The  only  place  where  I  know  this  phrase  of 
Moses  '*  evening  and  morning"  is  repeated,  is  in  the 
visions  of  Daniel  (viii.  14,  26).  The  first  place  is: 
The  vision  concerning  the  transgression  of  desolation 
shall  be  unto  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  evening 
morning  ;  whatever  that  may  mean.     And  the  second 
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place  is :  7^  vision  of  the  evening  and  the  morning 
which  was  toldy  is  trtie.  I  presume  that  Daniel  used 
this  phrase  ''evening  and  morning''  not  literally,  but 
prophetically — ^that  he  learned  it  of  Moses  in  this  chap- 
ter of  Genesis — and  that  he  understood  Moses  to  use  it 
prophetically*  Now,  following  this  hint,  that  Moses' 
meaning  is  prophetical,  that  he  means  to  tell  us  some- 
thing concerning  our  Lord,  Whom  S.  John  calls  7%^ 
True  Light,  let  us  return  to  examine  this  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  see  whether  Moses  does  not  there  give 
us  some  further  clue  in  this  direction.  First  of  all  it 
is  clear  that  the  first  day,  and  every  day  here  spoken 
of,  was  not  a  day  of  labour,  like  that  which  Job  calls 
the  hireling's  day,  in  which  he  works  until  the  night 
come  that  he  may  lay  him  down  to  rest :  such  are  all 
our  days  of  mortal  life,  days  of  labour  until  the  night 
cometh.  But  this  first  day  was  a  day  of  progress  out 
of  darkness  into  light,  and  like  in  this  respect  unto 
the  first  day  were  all  the  six  days,  days  in  which  the 
end  was  better  than  the  beginning.  The  six  days  were 
six  days  of  progress ;  each  day  advancing  a  step  be- 
yond the  other. 

7.  And  as,  when  a  man  works  for  any  end,  e.g.,  to 
solve  a  question  ;  when  he  perceives  that  bis  work  is 
drawing  to  an  end,  and  the  truth  he  sought  begins  to 
be  established,  he  says,  ''  I  see  light  dawning :"  so  in 
these  six  days,  when  the  work  of  each  day  began  to 
be  proved  and  established  ;  when  confusion  was  ar- 
ranged into  order ;  when  the  imperfect  growth  stood 
out  in  perfect  beauty ;  then  it  may  be  said  that  out 
of  dimness  there  was  light.  In  this  sense,  each  day 
began,  as  Moses  says,  with  evening,  and  ended  in 
morning. 

8.  But  what  follows  is  more  material.     When  the 
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parts  of  the  earth  were  set  on  growing  and  changing ; 
who  defined  the  bounds  of  those  changes  ?  who  said 
to  their  growth,  "  This  is  enough ;  this  is  the  end,  the 
maturity  intended ;  this  is  good ;  here  stay  ?"  The 
Lord  Himself,  the  Word  of  God  defined  when  that 
perfection,  that  morning  had  appeared.  Here,  said 
He,  the  day  is  come — and  this  He  did  not  secretly, 
but  openly.  Therefore  it  is  written  ;  the  Lord  saw 
that  it  was  good.  He  saw — He  seeth  all,  at  all  times, 
but  here  He  did  openly,  at  a  set  time,  examine,  judge, 
and  pronounce  sentence,  in  the  presence  of  the  angels ; 
who  watched  Him,  and  knew  by  Him  when  the  day's 
work  was  done,  and  when  it  was  time  for  them  to  re- 
joice. As  saith  Job,  v)hen  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
were  fastened,  and  when  the  corner  stone  was  laid,  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy.  c.  xxxviii.  7.  At  certain  intervals  of 
the  work  the  Son  of  God  made  His  appearance ;  made 
His  presence  seen  by  the  angels ;  made  His  presence 
felt  by  creation.  He  then  examined  the  work  that 
had  grown  since  His  last  similar  appearance.  He 
proved  it,  and  gave  sentence ;  this  act  was  a  kind  of 
Judgment. 

9.  After  Judgment  He  established  that  which  He 
approved  ;  established  it  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
in  a  state  of  change  and  flux,  but  be  secure,  and  abide ' 
in  the  perfect  condition  to  which  it  had  newly  arrived. 
This  was  a  kind  of  new  birth,  a  restitution  of  all  the 
things  so  settled :  a  resurrection  to  new  life.  It  was 
the  beginning  to  them  of  a  new  state. 

10.  So  then  the  end  of  each  day  is  made  up  of  four 
things.  I.  Christ's  appearance  as  Light  and  law. 
2.  Judgment  given  by  the  word.  3.  A  resurrection, 
or  birth  completed  at  God's  word.     4.  The  entrance 
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on  a  new  and  abiding  state,  under  God's  covenant  of 
His  word.  Each  of  these  four  is  denoted  in  pro- 
phetical language  by  the  word  "  Morning." 

11.  Morning  signifies  Christ's  appearing.  As  in 
the  song  of  Zacharias — "  Through  the  tender  mercy  of 
our  God  the  Day  Spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us  ; 
to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death."  This  Zacharias  was  the  last  of  the 
Prophets ;  and  spake  the  language  of  the  Prophets. 
And  Malachi,  c.  iv.  '*  To  you  that  fear  the  Lord  shall 
the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise.'*  And  Christ  Himself 
in  Rev.  xxii.  "  /  am  the  bright  and  Morning  star.'' 
And  Zechariah  iii.  8,  speaking  of  Christ's  appearing, 
**  I  will  bring  forth  My  servant  the  Branch."  This 
word  Branch  is  also  translated  Sunrise.  And  Zech. 
vi.  12.  "  Behold^  the  mxin  whose  Name  is  the  Branch." 
Behold,  see  the  rising  of  the  man,  whose  Name,  i.e. 
the  manifestation  of  Whom,  is  called  Branch  or  Sun- 
rise. And  this  morning  star  is  the  star  of  which 
Balaam  spoke,  when  he  foresaw  Christ's  appearance, 
saying,  **  A  star  shall  com£  out  of  Jacob."  Numb, 
xxiv.  17^  In  the  book  of  Numbers,  i.e.  in  Moses' 
hand- writing  is  this  Name  of  Christ  set  down.  And 
the  Holy  Ghost  compares  king  David  to  the  morning. 
As  David  writes,  "  The  God  of  Israel  said,  The  Rock 
of  Israel  spake  to  me,  Be  thou  Ruler  over  men^  just^ 
ruling  in  the  fear  of  God :  and  a^  the  light  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds." 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  2 — 4.  David  in  his  character  of  a  Good 
King  and  Just,  is  called  the  morning. — But  King 
David  the  Good  King  represents  Christ. 

12.  There  are  also  places  in  Holy  Scripture  where 
this  title  of  Christ,  "The  Morning,"  appears  inci- 
dentally, as  in  Isaiah  xiv.  12,  where  the  angels  are 
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said  to  be  sons  of  the  morning.  And  in  Ps.  cxxxix. 
**  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning^  and  remain  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea."  The  speaker  is  the 
Church,  and  she  contemplates  removing  from  Pales- 
tine and  going  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Gentile 
world,  called  here,  the  sea.  And  she  says  that  Christ's 
appearance  which  she  calls  the  morning,  will  furnish 
her  with  rays  of  Gospel  light  on  which  she  may  speed 
thither  ;  taking,  as  she  says,  the  wings  of  the  morning. 
13.  Secondly,  the  word  morning  signifies  judgment: 
as  we  have  seen  already  in  David,  when  he  compares 
a  just  King  to  the  morning.  The  use  of  the  word 
morning  to  signify  the  great  Judgment  Day,  is  fre- 
quent in  David.  Ps.  xlvi.  **  God  is  in  the  midst  of 
Sion,  she  shall  not  be  moved :  God  shall  help  her 
when  the  morning  appeareth.'^  Ps.  xHx.  **The  un- 
godly like  sheep  are  laid  in  the  grave,  death  shall  feed 
on  them,  and  the  upright  shall  have  dominion  over 
them  in  the  morning."  Ps.  ci.  8.  **/n  the  morning  I 
will  destroy  all  the  wicked  of  the  land  :  that  I  may 
cut  off  all  wicked  doers  from  the  city  of  the  Lord." 
Hence  David  uses  it  for  any  time  of  executing  judg- 
ment. Ps.  Ixxiii.  14.  "All  the  day  long  have  I  been 
punished,  and  chastened  every  morning."  From  David 
we  come  to  the  other  prophets.  And  first  Ezekiel 
vii.  7.  **  The  morning  is  come  upon  thee^  O  thou  that 
dwellest  in  the  land ;  the  time  is  come,  the  day  of 
trouble  is  near."  And  ver.  9.  "  Ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord  that  smiteth.  Behold  the  day,  behold 
it  is  come,  the  morning  is  gone  forth."  Isaiah  xvii.  14. 
'*  Behold  at  eventide  trouble ^  and  before  the  morning  he 
is  noty  this  is  the  portion  of  them  that  spoil  us."  And 
Hosea  says,  vi.  5.  *'  Thy  judgments  are  as  the  light 
that  goeth  forth."   And  what  kind  of  light  he  means  by 
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light  that  goeth  forth,  Hosea  explains  above,  verse  3. 
"  His  going  forth  is  prepared  as  the  morning.*'  Indeed 
the  whole  discourse  there  is  about  the  morning.  The 
prophet  says  to  Israel,  "  Your  goodness  is  as  a  morn- 
ing cloud,  as  the  early  dew  it  passeth  away,"  therefore 
by  way  of  recompense,  (saith  he,)  "  God's  judgment 
shall  be  as  morning  light*'  And  Joel,  c.  ii.  "The 
day  of  the  Lord  cometh  as  the  morning.**  Judgment 
is  aptly  compared  to  morning,  because  the  light  of 
morning  breaks  in  upon  things  which  were  up  to  that 
time  hidden  or  obscured.  Because  judgment  rouses 
our  attention,  like  as  the  morning  light  wakens  a 
person.  As  Isaiah  says,  1.  4.  He  wakeneth  morning 
by  morning^  He  wakeneth  mine  ear.  And  Zephaniah 
iii.  5,  complains  of  Jerusalem  that  God  pours  His 
teaching  upon  their  shamelessness  in  vain,  and  also 
rouses  their  attention  in  vain,  by  His  judgments :  and 
he  calls  those  awakening  judgments  "  morning :"  say- 
ing. Her  prophets  are  light  and  treacherous^  her  priests 
have  polluted  the  sanctuary.  The  just  Lord  is  in  the 
midst  thereof:  He  mil  not  do  iniquity^  morning  by 
morning  doth  He  bring  His  judgment  to  lights  He 
faileth  not,  but  the  unjust  knoweth  no  shame.  Now 
from  the  prophets  if  you  will  come  to  the  history,  you 
may  remember,  that  in  the  morning  God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Gen.  xix.  16.  And  at  the 
Red  Sea,  it  was  morning  when  the  Sea  returned  to  her 
strength  over  Pharaoh  and  his  host.  Exod.  xiv.  27. 

14.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  time  morning  means 
1st,  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance;  2nd,  the  time 
of  His  judgment.  Now  3rd,  the  same  time  is  the 
time  of  things  which  are  approved  being  changed  from 
worse  to  better,  from  dishonour  to  glory.  For  this  is 
peculiar  to  morning  light,  that  it  marks  a  change  from 
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darkness  into  light.  Therefore  in  Holy  Scripture  all 
manner  of  changes  from  worse  to  better  are  called 
morning.  Thus  David,  speaking  of  change  from  hea- 
viness  to  joy,  says,  heaviness  may-  endure  for  a  nighty 
but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.  And  Isaiah  speaking 
to  the  penitent  of  the  change  which  God  will  make  in 
his  condition  says,  Thy  light  shall  break  forth  as  the 
morning.  Iviii.  8.  And  the  Church  because  she 
changes  from  her  former  unbelief  and  idolatry,  to  be- 
lieving on  Christ,  is  called  morning.  Who  is  this 
that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning  ?  Song  of  Solomon, 
vi.  9,  which  is,  in  one  word,  what  S.  Paul  says  more 
at  length ;  ye  were  sometime  darkness^  but  now  are  ye 
light  in  the  Lord.  Eph.  v.  8,  And  Jeremiah  says, 
that  whenever  by  God*s  judgment  and  chastisement 
the  soul  grows  purer,  and  draws  nearer  to  her  Lord, 
and  gains  light  from  Him,  it  is  as  a  new  morning  to 
the  soul.  Lam.  iii.  In  mine  affliction  and  misery  I  have 
hope.  It  is  of  the  Lord^s  mercies  that  we  are  not  con- 
sumed, because  His  compassions  fail  not.  They  are 
new  every  morning  :  great  is  Thy  faithfulness y  the  Lord 
is  my  portion.  19 — 24.  Add  to  these  the  history  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  in  the  morning.  The 
time  was  signi6cant ;  the  change  it  brings  from 
darkness  to  light  betokens  the  change  in  them  who 
repent  and  are  revived.  This  meaning  of  that  Easter 
morning  is  expressly  declared  by  Hosea  vi.  1 — 3. 
Come,  and  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord ;  for  He  hath 
torn  and  He  will  heal  us ;  He  hath  smitten,  and  He 
will  bind  us  up.  After  two  days  will  He  revive  us,  in 
the  third  day  He  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in 
His  sight.  Then  shall  we  knowy  if  we  follow  on  to  know 
the  Lord.  His  going  forth  is  prepared  as  the  morning. 
15.  It  is  further  evident  that  the  time  when  Christ 
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appears  to  judge  all  things,  and  to  right  His  own,  is 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  new  state  of  perfection 
and  security.  And  this  new  state  is  also  called  morn- 
ing, e.g. :  In  Exod.xii.  10,  The  law  of  the  passover 
was,  that  nothing  of  it  should  remain  till  the  morning. 
The  passover  signifies  the  Sacrament  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ's  death.  This  sacrament  is,  like  the  pass- 
over,  our  food  and  our  defence  against  the  enemy 
during  the  night,  i.e.  during  the  darkness  of  this  world. 
But  after  the  resurrection  in  the  next  world,  we  shall 
not  need  the  Sacraments,  for  the  Saints  will  then  see 
Christ  as  He  is.  And  Amos  says,  v.  8,  Th^  Lord 
tumeth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning.  And 
S.  Peter,  speaking  of  the  Bible,  compares  it  with 
Christ's  own  appearance  to  the  saints  in  Heaven. 
He  says  that  Scripture  is  a  lamp,  for  the  present,  in  a 
dark  place.  But  when  Christ  shall  speak  to  us  in 
Person,  in  the  next  world.  He  will  give  us  light  like 
the  light  of  the  morning.  2  S.  Pet.  i.  19.  fVe  have 
also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy^  whereunto  ye  do 
well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a 
dark  place^  until  the  day  dawUy  and  the  Day  star  arise 
in  your  hearts. 

16.  S.  Peter  calls  the  blessedness  of  the  saints  the 
day-dawn:  not  the  noon-day, but  the  morning ;  why? 
because  the  morning  is  a  promise  of  noon-day,  morn- 
ing has  yet  to  grow  into  full  noon.  So  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  saints,  it  is  ever  growing  brighter  and 
brighter.  It  is  not  a  perfection  that  has  reached  its 
zenith  and  come  to  a  stand-still  like  noon  :  it  is  a  per- 
fection growing  like  the  morn. 

17.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  testimonies  from 
Holy  Scripture,  there  is  yet  one  Prophet  more,  the 
Prophet  Job,  whose  words  I  have  kept  to  the  last  as 
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being  a  commeDtary  on  Moses'  words  more  plainly 
convincing,  if  possible,  than  the  foregoing  ;  by  reason 
of  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  Job's 
words  were  written.  1.  The  book  of  Job  was  written 
at  the  same  time  with  the  books  of  Moses.  2.  Moses 
himself  gave  the  book  of  Job  to  Israel.  3.  It  may  be 
that  Moses  was  himself  the  transcriber  and  reporter  of 
the  words  of  Job.  4.  Because  Job,  being  not  ac- 
quainted with  Moses  and  the  law,  drew  his  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  God's  works 
from  the  works  themselves,  and  from  the  tradition  of 
the  Patriarchs.  That  tradition  is  a  direct  interpreter 
of  the  facts  narrated  in  this  first  chapter  of  Grenesis. 
Job's  words  are  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
Abraham  and  the  Fathers  were  taught  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  interpret  the  facts  of  that  narrative.  Those 
Fathers  were  teachers  of  Moses  also ;  both  Job  and 
Moses  learned  in  the  same  school. 

18.  There  are  five  places  in  which  Job  interprets 
the  morning.  1st.  He  calls  Christ's  appearance 
"  morning."  Chap,  xxxviii.  12,  13.  God  says  to  Job, 
Hast  thou  commanded  the  morning  since  thy  days? 
and  caused  the  day-spring  to  know  his  place,  that  it 
might  take  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  the  wicked 
might  be  shaken  out  of  it.  What  is  the  morning  and 
Day-spring  which  takes  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
that  the  wicked  might  be  shaken  out  of  it  ?  What, 
but  the  Son  of  God  appearing  to  judge  the  world  ? 
And  what  are  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  the  last  man 
in  his  furthest  hiding  place  ?  2nd.  Job  calls  God's 
time  of  judgment  "  morning,"  saying.  What  i^  man 
that  Thou  shouldest  visit  him  every  morning,  and  try 
him  every  moment?  chap.  vii.  18.  3rdly.  Job  calls 
the     last    change   at    the   Resurrection   of    the    just 
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"  morning/'  saying  to  God,  Now  shall  I  sleep  in  the 
dust^  and  Thou  shalt  seek  me  in  the  morning,  vii.  21. 
Whom  doth  He  seek,  but  them  whom  He  doth  know, 
i.e.  the  just  ?  4thly.  Job  calls  the  heavenly  state  of 
the  blessed  morning,  saying,  **  Thou  shalt  forget  thy 
misery,  and  remember  it  as  waters  that  pass  away,  and 
thine  age  shall  be  clearer  than  the  noon-day ;  thou 
shalt  shine  forth,  thou  shalt  he  as  the  morning.^*  xi.  17- 
The  escape  from  misery  into  a  haven  of  safety  and 
happiness  is  called  "  morning."  And  Job  by  saying 
that  the  light  of  that  morning  shall  arise  above  the 
noon-day ^^  clearly  shows  that  the  morning  he  speaks 
of  is  not  of  this  world,  but  of  the  next,  where  they  need 
no  light  of  the  sun,  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light. 
Rev.  xxii.  5. 

19.  Job  uses  the  word  morning  in  a  general  sense, 
to  signify  a  change  for  the  better,  a  promise  of  good 
things  to  come.  In  his  description  of  Leviathan,  (that 
is,  of  the  congregation  of  our  enemies,  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil ;)  Job  saith,  that  the  enemy  does 
promise  us  good  things,  like  as  the  serpent  promised 
Eve,  saying.  Ye  shall  be  as  gods.  Job  saith  of  Levia- 
than what  S.  Paul  said  of  Satan,  that  he  promises  us 
Light,  (a  false  light  for  the  true ;)  S.  Paul  says,  Satan 
is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  bettering  our  condition  which  S.  Paul 
here  calls  light.  And  Job  calls  that  appearance  an 
imitation  of  The  Morning:  saying,  "By  his  neesings, 
by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  giving  out  promises,  a 
light  doth  shinCy  a  light  of  sensual  pleasure.  And  his 
eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning.^*  Are  like 
them,  i.e.  are  an  imitation  of  them.  xli.  18.  The  eyes 
are  the  heart's  intentions.  The  eyes  of  Leviathan  are 
^  Marginal  reading. 
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the  intentions  of  the  ungodly,  their  intentions  are 
towards  bettering  their  condition  by  sensuality ;  this 
is  their  seeming  morning,  their  would-be  escape  from 
trouble.  But  there  is  only  one  True  Morning,  only 
one  who  out  of  tribulation  can  bring  joy  :  that  One  is 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  glorifying  His  redeemed. 

20.  From  all  these  Scriptures  we  gather  that  Scrip- 
ture gives  us  leave  to  say  that  the  morning  of  the  first 
six  days  was  the  appearance  of  that  Ldght  of  the  worlds 
the  Son  of  God.* 

21.  Consider  what  gain  we  have  by  this  prophetical 
use  of  the  word  morning.  We  gain  in  point  of  lan- 
guage, and  in  point  of  moral  improvement.  In  point 
of  language,  we  express  in  one  word  four  actions,  the 
appearance  of  the  Son,  His  judgment,  restitution,  and 
covenant  of  sure  mercies.  In  point  of  morals  we  gain, 
because  every  morning  of  our  lives  may  remind  us  of 
those  four  realities  for  which  we  live.  Above  all,  we 
gain  theologically,  for  the  same  name  Morning  which 
is  Christ's  name,  is  the  name  also  of  our  consumma- 
tion in  Christ  :  the  name  marks  whose  we  are,  and  in 
whom  we  live. 

^  Compare  S.  Irenseus,  1.  xviii.  1.    0a>«  \€76iv,  xal  yfupavy  xal 

vvtna,  (rrepeu^fia  tc,  xal  eawdpaVy  Kal  o  KoXetrai  Trpwiy  (^pnv  re,  xai 
OaKaaaav^  en   re  Poraptjv,   xal  Bexan^  rotri^   fvXov.      S.  Ireosous  18 

quoting  from  Gnostics,  but  makes  no  objection  to  the  phrase. 
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SELF-EXAMINATION. 


Contents  : — 1.  Morning,  the  perfect  condition  of  the  creature. 
—2.  Evening,  imperfection  of  matter.— 6.  Evening,  Qod's  hiding 
His  presence. — 7.  The  history  of  the  six  judgments. — 8.  The 
duty  of  self-examination. — 10.  The  time  of  self-examination. — 
11.  The  benefits  of  it. — 17.  Why  examination  is  called  morning. 


Qen.  I.  8. 
"And  the  eteninq  and  tue  mouning  webe  the  second 

DAT." 

1 .  We  have  seen  that  the  word  Morning  expresses  not 
only  a  particular  appearance  of  light,  but  also  a  par- 
ticular  condition  of  the  things  of  creation  which  be- 
long to  that  day.  Thus,  when  the  condition  of  the 
firmament  was  such,  that  God  called  the  firmament 
Heaven,  was  the  second  morning.  When  on  the 
fourth  day  God  saw  the  lights  in  the  firmament  that 
they  were  good,  then  was  there  morning.  When  God 
blessed  the  produce  of  the  waters,  then  was  the  fifth 
morning,  and  so  through  all  six  days. 

2.  From  the  word  Morning  we  come  to  the  word 
Evening.  Whatever  the  morning  is,  the  evening  is 
understood  to  be  its  opposite.  The  morning  is  the 
perfection  of  the  creature  :  the  evening  therefore  is  its 
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imperfection.  Evening  before  morning  is  the  imper- 
fect state  of  the  creature  growing  towards  perfection. 
So  S.  Augustine  (vol.  iii.  Ill,)  suggests,  "  ut  vesperae 
vocabulo  significetur  informis  materia,  quae  quamvis 
ex  nihilo  facta  est,  est  tamen,  et  habet  capacitatem 
specierum  atque  formarum.  The  word  evening  may 
signify  unshapen  matter,  made  out  of  nothing,  yet 
having  existence,  and  a  capacity  of  taking  sorts  and 
shapes." 

3.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  other  Scrip- 
tures which  speak  of  morning  and  evening :  of  even- 
ing not  going  before  the  morning,  as  here  it  does,  but 
following  the  morning.  This  sequence  is  another  kind 
of  day,  opposite  to  that  which  God  makes.  From 
morning  till  evening  is  the  Prophet*s  description  of  life 
which  begins  with  promise,  and  ends  in  disappoint- 
ment. 

4.  The  wise  man  says  of  sinners*  life,  that  however 
it  may  begin  with  jollity  and  mirth,  like  a  morning, 
yet  it  continually  becomes  more  and  more  gloomy, 
facing  into  darkness.  Thus  he  introduces  the  wicked 
bewailing  themselves  too  late,  and  saying,  "we,  as 
soon  as  we  were  bom,  began  to  draw  near  to  our  ex- 
tinction." (Wisd.  v.)  Therefore  Job  describes  the  day 
of  mortal  man  in  this  phrase,  "  they  are  destroyed 
from  morning  to  evening^  (Job  iv.  20.)  The  whole 
passage  is,  **  Behold,  He  put  no  trust  in  His  servants, 
and  His  Angels  He  charged  with  folly :  how  much 
less  in  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose  foun- 
dation is  in  the  dust,  which  are  crushed  before  the 
moth ;  they  are  destroyed  from  morning  to  evening ; 
they  perish  for  ever  without  any  regarding  it.  Doth 
not  their  excellency  which  is  in  them  go  away  ?  they 
die  even  without  wisdom."     They,  saith   he,  who  are 
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without  wisdom,  who  perish  for  ever,  their  excellency 
goeth  away,  the  earthly  strength  and  joy  they  began 
with  goes  away,  and  they  perish  from  morning  till 
evening.  Hezekiah  used  the  same  phrase,  when  he 
feared  the  anger  of  God  ;  that  God  would  cut  oflF 
his  life,  while  as  yet  he  had  no  son  to  inherit  the  pro- 
mise made  to  David.  He  said  :  /  shall  not  see  the 
Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living,  mine  age  is  departed^ 
from  day  (even)  to  night  wilt  Thou  make  an  end  of  me, 
/  reckoned  till  morning,  (I  expected  His  severe  judg- 
ment) that  as  a  lion  so  will  He  break  all  my  bones ; 
from  day  to  night  wilt  Thou  make  an  end  of  me.  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  12.)  From  morning  to  evening  is  the  Scrip- 
ture description  of  the  day  of  those  who  in  their  life- 
time  receive  their  good  things,  and  in  the  end  are  tor- 
mented. 

5.  All  works  of  art  and  man's  device  live  from 
morning  till  evening ;  that  is,  they  are  best  when  they 
are  new ;  from  that  time  they  begin  to  fade.  But  the 
works  of  God  live  from  evening  to  morning;  they 
improve  under  His  hand,  by  reason  of  the  Word  which 
is  in  them. 

6.  And  there  is  another  view  of  the  word  Evening : 
for  as  morning  signifies  the  appearance  of  the  Word, 
so  evening  may  signify  the  Word  hiding  Himself:  as 
the  morning  signifies  His  presence,  so  may  evening 
signify  His  absence  more  or  less.  Such  absence  as  S. 
Paul  speaks  of,  saying,  to  be  in  the  flesh  is  to  be  absent 
from  the  Lord :  and  such  hiding  of  God's  eyes  from 

His  works  as  S.  Paul  speaks  of  to  the  heathen,  "  The 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at :"  and  David 
in  the  Psalm,  His  eyelids  try  the  children  of  men ;  that 
is,  when  He  seems  to  shut  His  eyes  to  men's  doings 
or  thoughts.  He  tries  men  whether  it  be  in  their  hearts 
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to  serve  Him  or  not.'  In  this  view  evening  and  morn- 
ing exhibit  that  law  of  creation,  that  Goo  for  certain 
intervals  allows  matters  to  seem  to  take  their  course 
without  His  interference,  and  again,  at  the  appointed 
time  He  shows  Himself,  and  makes  His  judgment 
felt. 

7.  Verse  31.     And  God  saw  everything  that  He 

HAD  MADE,  AND  BEHOLD,  IT  WAS  VERY  GOOD,  AND  THE 
EVENING  AND  THE  MORNING  WERE  THE  SIXTH  DAY.     The 

history  of  creation  tells  us  that  six  times  God  left  things 
to  grow  and  improve,  and  six  times  when  they  were 
finished,  He  came  in  Person  to  examine  them.  That 
was  a  lesson  for  the  patriarchs  to  think  on  in  the  days 
of  Enoch,  when  ungodly  men  boasted  themselves  in 
their  wickedness,  and  said,  **  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
judgment."*  Enoch  and  his  sons  remembered  that 
God  made  the  world  by  evenings,  as  well  as  by  morn- 
ings ;  that  it  is  not  the  way  with  God  to  be  instant  at 
every  hour  to  bring  things  into  judgment.  He  hath  a 
time  for  letting  them  alone,  and  a  time  for  judgment. 
But  Enoch  was  sure,  that  a  judgment  there  would  be 
at  some  time,  for  there  had  already  been  six  judgments 
made,  by  God,  in  Person  :  and  the  patriarchs  had  kept 
up  the  memory  of  those  judgments,  by  observing  six 
days  before  the  Sabbath. 

8,  To  come  down  from  that  age  to  the  present.  At 
regards  ourselves,  there  is  no  fact  in  creation  more 
distinctly  announced  than  this ;  that  we  are  Ood*8 
workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works  :* 
and  if  to  good  works,  then  must  examination  of  the 
works  be  had,  to  see  whether  the  works  be  good.  To 
this  end  we  are  endowed  with  reason  and  law,  which 
are  emanations  from  the  Word,  who  is  the  law  by 
whom  all  creation  is  administered  unto  perfect  growth. 

^  S.  Augustine  in  loc.  ^  Ep.  Jude.  ^  ^pb.  ii.  10. 
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If  we  will  examine  our  works  under  Him,  and  with 
Him,  well :  but  if  not,  we  shall  not  therefore  escape 
examination  by  Him.  For  as  every  one  of  the  six 
days  ended  with  morning,  so  at  the  last  end  comes  the 
day  of  Judgment.  Then  light  shall  be  poured  on  that 
which  now  is  hidden.  That  manifestation  will  be  hght : 
"  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is  light. ^*^  It  will  be 
light  dispelling  darkness,  which  kind  of  light  is  called 
morning. 

9.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Word  that  He  does 
examine  His  works  which  He  administers.  The  name 
Logos  signifies  as  much  :  as  S.  Paul  explains,  that  the 
name  Logos  signifies  "Account,"  saying.  The  Word 
(Logos)  of  God  is  quick,  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  mar- 
rowy  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart.  Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not 
manifest  in  His  sight,  but  all  things  are  naked  and 
opened  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  our 
account  {Logos).  Heb.  iv.  12.  The  examination 
therefore  of  the  works  is  necessarily  continuous,  it 
proceeds  together  with  the  works.  It  is  every  day 
repeated.  We  are  told  that  on  the  first  day  God  saw, 
i.e.,  examined  the  light.  On  the  second  day  He 
named  the  firmament,'  therefore  He  had  previously 
examined  it :  for  that  which  is  indefinite  cannot  be 
named.  A  name  signifies  manifestation,  and  manifes- 
tation is  of  things  reckoned,  handled,  and  accounted 
On  the  third  day  He  examined  the  work  of  the  third 
day.  On  the  fourth  day  He  saw  that  the  fourth  day's 
work  was  good.     On  the  fifth  day  He  saw  that  the 

1  Eph.  V.  13. 

'  OOD  called  the  firmament  HeaveD ;  i.e.,  unchKugeable.     See 
p.  34. 
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fifth  day's  work  was  good.  On  the  sixth  day  God 
made  a  survey  of  all  the  things,  of  every  single  thing 
that  He  had  made.  Each  one  by  itself  was  severally 
examined  to  see  that  it  was  good.  Though  it  were 
known  beforehand  that  it  was  good,  yet  it  was  not 
suffered  to  pass  unexamined.  This  repetition  of  ex- 
amination constitutes  a  practice  or  custom,  and  cus- 
tom is  rule,  or  law.  Here  then  we  see  established  a 
great  law  of  creation,  a  law  beginning  with  creation ; 
there  is  no  law  older  than  this,  ''  that  all  things  shall 
be  examined  ;"  there  is  no  law  more  universal ;  it  is  a 
law  co-extensive  with  the  universe. 

10.  The  times  also  of  those  judgments  are  to  be 
observed.  They  teach  us  something  concerning  a 
time  of  self-examination  ;  that  we  must  needs  have  a 
time  set  for  self-examination,  lest  examination  be  put 
off  until  to-morrow  and  to-morrow.  We  are  slow  to 
judge  ourselves.  We  dislike  the  act.  We  rather  lin- 
ger in  employments  more  amusing.  We  dislike  the 
pain,  and  labour,  and  shame ;  and  we  would  fain  put 
it  off  till  to-morrow.  We  foresee  the  amendment 
which  ought  to  follow  on  judgment ;  and  we  shrink 
from  that  amendment ;  we  would  be  at  ease  a  little 
while  longer.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  prudent  to 
set  ourselves  a  time  to  judge  ourselves.  We  see  that 
God  Himself  sets  Himself  a  time,  a  regular  period  of 
judgment  at  the  finishing  of  each  day's  work.  We 
are  so  far  to  copy  God's  rule,  as  to  have  certain  set 
times  for  self-examination;  whether  yearly  periods 
such  as  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  or  monthly  at  the  first 
communion  in  each  month,  or  weekly  on  the  Friday. 
The  rule  is,  at  no  hand  to  say  vaguely,  "  I  will  examine 
myself,"  but  to  set  ourselves  a  time,  and  keep  to  it. 
Each  day  God  examined  His  works.     Now,  if  you 
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will  keep  time  with  God,  let  the  examination  be  daily. 
A  day  is  a  short  period,  and  for  our  weakness  the 
shorter  period  is  better  than  the  longer,  lest  our  me- 
mory fail,  and  we  forget  what  we  should  inquire  into. 
Again,  lest  time  give  to  bad  habits  power,  and  habits 
blind  the  judgment  of  the  mind,  so  that  it  cannot  see 
what  it  would.  That  word  "  Day,"  in  Gen.  i.,  gives 
warning  to  examine  ourselves  daily.'  It  is  friendly 
counsel,  and  much  needed ;  the  word  "  Day  "  in  Gen. 
i.  was  not  written  idly,  without  good  cause. 

11.  Consider  the  effect  on  your  souls  of  the  division 
of  time  into  days.  At  the  day's  end  you  put  away 
your  work  ;  you  gather  up  the  instruments  of  work. 
The  labourer  gathers  his  spade,  rake,  and  barrow ;  the 
scholar  his  books ;  the  tradesman  makes  up  his  ac- 
counts. These  acts  naturally  point  and  dispose  to 
examination  of  the  day's  work,  and  then  the  rest  that 
follows,  and  the  quiet,  invite  the  mind  to  go  back  over 
the  day's  work.  The  natural  effect  of  a  day  on  your 
soul  is  one  examination,  one  step  nearer  to  perfection, 
by  judging  yourself;  one  judgment,  and  one  blessing 
to  yourself  after  that  judgment ;  as  it  is  written,  If 
we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  judged. 
When  God  speaks  to  our  souls,  as  in  His  Scripture, 
about  days,  and  you  desire  to  know  what  is  the  mea- 
sure of  that  day  which  concerns  your  soul,  do  not  look 
to  the  clock  for  the  reckoning  of  that  day,  nor  to  the 
turning  of  the  sun.  The  day  of  the  sun  is  one  mea- 
sure ;  the  day  of  the  spirit  is  another.  The  spirit's 
day  is  one  period  of  self-examination  appointed  to  the 
soul  by  the  Word  dwelling  in  the  spirit,  making  you 
able  to  account  to  Him.*     Call  a  day  (if  you  please) 

^  Bp.  Andrewes'  Devotions. 

^  *0  A0709  fffia^  Xo'ytKov9  iwoivfae.    S.  Ath.  do  iQcarnatioDe. 
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four  and  twenty  hours,  but  remember  when  God  speaks 
to  your  soul  about  a  day,  He  means  also  a  period  of 
self-examination ;  without  which  your  spirit  does  not 
advance,  it  has  no  day  towards  God.  We  pray  give 
U8  day  by  day  our  daily  bread.  Then  make  a  day  for 
the  spirit,  that  the  spirit  within  you  also  may  ha^e 
daily  bread ;  that  so,  spirit  soul  and  body  may  sing 
together,  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.  (Ps.  cxviii.) 

12.  Young  people  would  be  happier  if  they  were 
early  taught  to  account  to  God  every  day  for  the  day's 
work.  They  would  avoid  hurtful  follies  which  they 
otherwise  run  into  merely  from  want  of  thought: 
they  would  escape  the  temptation  to  follow  their  own 
likings.  The  truth  being,  that  they  themselves  do  not 
know  what  their  own  likings  are :  they  are  at  the  mercy 
of  any  one  who  will  suggest  a  liking  to  them.  If  they 
would  daily  account  to  their  Master,  they  would  not 
be  so  apt  to  think  themselves  their  own  masters.  We 
are  all  of  us  too  apt  to  behave  as  though  we  were  our 
own  masters,  and  this  habit  we  grow  into,  unawares, 
by  slovenly  neglect  of  giving  in  our  accounts  to  God. 
Whereas,  were  we  to  account  to  Him  daily,  we  should 
not  only  live  more  wisely  all  of  us,  but  also  live  more 
happily  ;  we  should  better  realize  the  sense  of  working 
for  so  good  a  Master  ;  that  conviction  would  give  pur- 
pose and  aim  to  our  lives,  and  the  assurance  of  His 
friendship  would  be  comfort  as  perfect  as  this  present 
life  admits. 

13.  The  Wisdom  of  God,  when  He  created  the 
world,  designed  that  we  should  be  thus,  first,  wise; 
second,  happy ;  third,  united  to  Him.  To  this  end 
He  established  the  rule  that  man  should  give  account 
to  Him  ;  He  began  the  rule  in  His  own  Person  by 
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taking  account  with  Himself:  He  interwove  the  ac- 
count into  the  act  of  creation  :  He  caused  His  own 
account  with  Himself  to  be  written,  and  He  handed  it 
over  to  us  for  a  pattern.  Bear  this  in  mind  in  reading 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  first  words,  the 
heading,  or  title  of  the  account  inform  us  that  it  is  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  also 
informs  us  of  the  name  of  Him  Whose  account  it  is, 
saying,  ''  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  The  beginning  is  the  same  Person 
Who  calls  Himself  The  Beginning  in  the  Revelation 
of  S.  John ;  He  is  the  beginning  of  all  created  things. 
The  account  of  all  creation  is  His.  And  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  that  great  Book  of  account  will  come 
forth  with  Him,  when  He  comes  to  judge  the  world. 

14.  Now  observe  the  style  of  the  writing.  The 
first  day's  work  is  written  down ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
account  a  note  is  made  that  it  was  looked  into  and 
found  good.  Then  the  work  is  divided  into  its  time 
with  this  phrase,  and  there  is  evening^  and  there  is 
morning^  day  one.  The  second  day's  work  is  marked 
ofi*  in  like  manner  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  form, 
and  {or  here,)  there  is  evening,  and  there  is  morning^ 
day  second.  The  third  day's  work  in  like  manner  is 
written  down.  The  note  of  examination  and  approval 
is  appended,  and  the  account  is  divided  by  the  same 
form.  And  there  is  evening,  and  there  is  morning,  day 
third.  And  so  on ;  the  exact  form  is  repeated  pre- 
cisely for  each  of  the  six  days.  This  style  of  writing 
is  like  the  style  of  a  merchant  writing  down  his  ac- 
counts ;  exact  and  formal,  the  same  unvarying  form 
repeated  at  every  account.  We  may  learn  thus  much 
from  the  style  of  it ;  to  call  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis 
the  b^inning  of  that  great  account-book  which  we 

H   2 
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shall  all  hereafter  see.  It  is  a  pattern  and  sample  of 
the  whole  account ;  as  such  it  was  delivered  to  Adam 
at  the  beginning. 

15.  It  was  needful  for  our  first  parents  that  they 
should  have  such  an  account-book  shown  them.  God 
had  made  a  new  world,  stocked  with  a  variety  of  things ; 
and  a  great  part  of  these  things  He  made  over  to  His 
son  Adam,  to  take  care  of  and  to  govern.  He  said  to 
Adam,  ^'  replenish  the  earth ;  subdue  it,  and  have  do- 
minion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth.  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  you 
every  herb  bearing  seed  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.*'  Now 
Adam  had  all  these  ^ven  to  him  in  charge,  not  to  waste, 
and  to  spoil,  and  to  run  riot  in,  and  no  account  to  be 
asked :  ''  what  hast  thou  done  with  all  those  ?"  The 
son  of  God  must  not,  nor  will  not  waste  and  spoil,  but 
do  as  God  his  Father  doth,  preserve  and  improve. 
Our  heavenly  Father  taketh  account  in  Himself  of  all 
His  works,  even  to  the  sparrow  that  falleth  to  the 
ground.  Therefore  the  son  of  God,  being  in  the 
image  of  God,  will  copy  his  Father's  example,  and 
take  account  of  all  that  is  under  bis  charge,  even  to 
the  least,  even  to  his  words. 

16.  When  a  merchant  or  a  trader  takes  his  son  into 
his  confidence,  and  gives  him  a  part  of  his  father's 
stock  to  trade  with,  the  father  will  naturally  show  to 
his  son  his  own  account-book,  or  give  him  an  abstract 
and  summary  of  his  own  method  of  book-keeping,  and 
will  say  to  his  son,  After  this  fashion  I  keep  my  ac- 
counts, thus  and  thus  exactly :  this  method  I  advise 
you  to  copy,  as  near  as  you  can,  that,  when  at  the  end 
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of  the  year  we  take  stock  again,  and  I  examine  into 
the  profit  you  have  made,  you  may  be  able  to  give  me 
a  clear  account  of  your  business.  Such  was  Adam's 
position.  It  is  no  device  of  mine  to  say  so ;  it  is 
plainly  set  down  so  in  the  Gospel.  The  Word  which 
created  all  things,  did  also  when  He  took  on  Him  our 
nature,  explain  this  rule  to  us,  saying,  ''  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  like  to  an  householder  who  went  into  a 
far  country,  and  first  called  his  ten  servants  and  de- 
livered them  ten  pounds,  and  said  unto  them.  Occupy 
till  I  come :  and  when  he  returned,  he  commanded 
those  servants  to  be  called  unto  him,  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  money,  that  he  might  know  how  much  every 
man  had  gained  by  trading.**  (S.  Luke  xix*)  Such  is 
the  position  of  every  servant  of  God,  from  Adam  down- 
wards ;  accordingly,  this  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a 
sort  of  short  abstract  and  summary  of  God*s  accounts, 
delivered  to  us,  every  one  of  us,  for  our  guidance,  for 
a  pattern  to  us  in  keeping  that  account  which  will  at 
the  end  be  demanded  of  each  one  of  us.  So,  any  one 
of  you,  on  giving  his  child  an  allowance,  will  give  him 
an  account-book  also ;  not  for  your  profit,  but  for  his 
profit,  that  he,  by  keeping  account,  may  use  your  gift 
to  more  advantage. 

17.  The  time  of  examination  is  called  morning,  for 
the  following  reasons:  morning  is  light  after  dark- 
ness, so  is  examination.  Morning  is  a  promise  of 
still  greater  light ;  so  is  examination  a  promise  of 
improvement,  the  first  dawn  of  improvement.  To 
this  end  did  God  appoint  a  law  of  examination,  not 
for  our  condemnation,  but  for  our  improvement  after 
every  examination.  Therefore  also  He  called  examina- 
tion-time by  the  name  morning,  i.e.,  by  His  own  Name, 
His  Name  Who  is  Improvement  itself;  which  is  as 
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much  as  to  say,  If  you  will  examine  your  works,  I  will 
shine  in  you  like  as  morning  improves,  brightens  and 
spreads.  Compare  judgment  with  morning,  and  you 
understand  that  self-examination  brings  with  it  the 
blessings  of  the  morning.  Morning  is  cheerful :  so 
^re  the  spirits  which  confess  their  sins,  present  their 
accounts  to  God,  and  make  their  peace  with  Him.  So 
we  see  it  to  be  even  in  worldly  business ;  they  who 
keep  accounts  take  heart ;  but  they  who  would  spare 
themselves  that  trouble,  do  not  save  themselves  from 
uncertainty  and  gloom  of  mind.  Observe  that  in  this 
story  of  creation,  as  the  morning  brought  an  examina- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  day,  so  it  also  brought  upon 
them  after  examination  that  blessing  by  which  they 
have  their  being :  Ood  saw  that  it  was  good.  This 
blessing  we  do  all  desire  ;  and  here  we  are  taught  the 
way  to  gain  it ;  it  is,  to  judge  ourselves.  Then  shall 
we  experience  that  promise  which  is  written,  ^*  His 
mercies  are  new  every  morning.*' 
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GsN.  I.  5. 
*'  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  dabkness  He  galled 
Night.     Akd  thebe  is  eyeitikg  and  thebe  is  mobning, 

DAT  ONE." 

1 .  We  are  now  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Day ;  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  colloquial,  but 
technical. 

2.  The  subject-matter  of  this  chapter,  the  work  of 
creation,  the  work  of  framing  heaven  and  earth  into 
harmony,  may  allowably  be  called  an  Art.  The  de- 
scription of  any  art  is  most  readily  conveyed  to  the  un* 
derstanding  of  a  learner,  by  the  use  of  terms  which  are 
technical :  such  terms  being  at  once  more  precise,  and 
more  comprehensive.  Such  terms  are  most  intelligible, 
not  to  an  indifferent  smatterer,  but  to  an  earnest  stu- 
dent who  desires  to  be  proficient.  Therefore  the  great 
Artificer  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  describing  His  work. 
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i.e.  the  revelation  of  Himself,  to  man,  whom  He  would 
have  to  be  an  earnest  student,  and  proficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Most  High  ;  The-  Great  Artificer,  I 
say,  having  this  view  in  His  description,  does  probably 
use  the  technical  terms  of  which  I  have  spoken.  And 
the  more  probably  because  of  the  vastness  of  the 
system  ;  of  which  the  duration  extends  to  eternity, 
the  things  contained  in  it  are  such  as  it  hath  not  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  it  is  Himself,  who  is  also  the  pervading  spirit, 
and  the  place  thereof. 

3.  That  the  word  Day  is  used  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  a  technical  or  theological  sense,  will  appear  from 
a  few  Scripture  examples,  places  in  which  it  cannot  be 
astronomically  interpreted.  Such  as  these.  "The 
day  of  Judgment — ^The  day  of  salvation.  Thou 
knewest  not  the  day  of  thy  visitation.  In  the  day 
that  the  Lord  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  In 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die. 
For  Thy  sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day  long.  One  day 
in  Thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand.  This  is  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made.  The  Lord  said  unto 
Me,  Thou  art  My  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee." 

4.  Where  He  says,  this  day  have  /  begotten  Thee: 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  limit  the  operation  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  by  the  revolution  of  a  star. 
Where  He  says.  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made,  it  is  evident  that  the  day  is  theological,  not 
astronomical,  for  the  days  astronomical  are  all  alike 
made  by  God,  not  one  made  by  Him  more  than 
another.  But  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made  is 
one  to  which  He  put  His  hand  in  a  special  manner. 
Thus  we  learn  that  there  be  days  differing  in  kind. 
There  are  also  days  differing  in  nature,  as  appears  by 
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that  saying,  "  one  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better  than  a 
thousand."  Where  the  word  "  better'*  signifies  that 
the  one  day  is  of.  another  nature  than  the  thousand. 
(S.  Athanas.  I.,  p.  260,  Oxf.  Transl.)  Where  he  says, 
"  for  Thy  sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day  long,"*  and, 
**  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  dying  thou  shalt 
die,"*  in  both  cases  he  evidently  means  the  whole 
time  of  human  life. 

And  when  He  says,  "  day  of  salvation,"  and,  "  day 
of  visitation,"  He  means  the  time  during  which  grace 
continues  to  be  given.  And  when  He  says,  "  in  the  day 
in  which  God  made  heaven  and  earth,"  He  calls  that 
space  of  time  as  one  day,  which  He  had  before  divided 
into  seven  days.  And  the  day  o(  Judgment  is  beyond 
all  astronomy. 

5.  Day,  then,  signifies  technically  either  light,  or 
the  time  which  is  measured  by  that  light. 

6.  First,  it  signifies  light,  and  that  light  of  many 
kinds :  for  sometimes  it  signifies  light  of  the  body, 
sometimes  light  of  the  soul,  sometimes  light  both  of 
soul  and  body  together.  It  signifies  light  of  the  body, 
as,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month.  (Exod.  xii.) 

ii.  It  signifies  lights  of  the  soul,  such  as  understand- 
ing, judgment,  knowledge,  sobriety,  which  are  lights  of 
the  mind,  and  pleasure  and  prosperity,  which  are  lights 
of  the  senses.  It  signifies  understanding,  as  in  S.  John 
xi.  9.  If  any  man  walk  in  the  day,  he  stumbleth  not.  It 
signifies  judgment,  as  S.  Paul  writes.  It  is  a  small  thing 
that  I  should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's  day.  It 
signifies  knowledge,  as  wisdom  salth,  /  was  the  delight 
of  the  Most  High,  day  by  day.  (Prov.  viii.)  It  signifies 
sobriety,  as  David  saith,  the  commandm^ent  of  the  Lord 
is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes.  (Ps.  xix.) 

^  S.  IrenaBus.  ^  S.  Athan.  de  Incarnat.  verbi  Dei. 
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It  signifies  light  of  the  senses,  such  as  pleasure 
and  prosperity.  It  signifies  pleasure,  as  when  Job 
said,  Let  them  curse  the  nighty  who  curse  the  day.  By 
''  night"  Job  means  the  powers  of  darkness^  and  Job 
says,  they  only  can  truly  renounce  the  powers  of 
darkness,  who  also  abhor  the  pleasures  of  sin.  And, 
Job  cursed  his  day.  That  is,  Job  renounced  the  plea- 
sure which  man  naturally  feels  in  sin.  (Job  iii.  4.)  It 
signifies  prosperity,  as,  The  accuser  of  our  brethren 
accused  them  day  and  night.  That  is,  Satan  accused 
them  of  abusing  their  prosperity,  which  is  called 
"  day,"  and  of  being  impatient  in  adversity,  called  here 
"night."  (Rev.  xii.  10.) 

iii.  It  signifies  the  light  both  of  body  and  soul 
together,  which  is  Revelation,  as  in  Ps.  ii.  TTiou  art 
My  Son^  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee.  These  words 
were  spoken  of  the  Resurrection.  The  Resurrection 
is  light  to  His  soul,  for  '^  His  soul  was  not  left  in 
hell :"  and  light  to  His  Body,  for  His  Body  "  saw  not 
corruption,"  and  both  soul  and  body  rose  into  glory. 

In  this  sense  the  title  Day  is  given  to  the  Word,  as 
being  the  light  of  body  soul  and  spirit.  S.  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  taking  notice  of  that  Scripture,  ''  These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens,  and  of  the  earth, 
when  they  were  created,"  observes  that  "  the  phrase 
when  they  were  created  indicates  production  irrespective 
of  any  limit  or  note  of  time.  But  the  phrase  follow- 
ing, in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and 
the  heavens,  signifies  by  the  word  *  day'  the  Person  in 
Whom  and  through  Whom  God  made  all  things,  and 
without  Whom  was  not  any  thing  made.  It  denotes 
operation  through  the  Son.  For  Day  is  a  title  of  the 
Word,  Who  causeth  hidden  things  to  come  to  light, 
and  through  Whom  every  creature  arrived  into  light 
and  birth."  Strom,  vi.  p.  815. 
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7.  Secondly,  day  signifies  time  defined  by  a  light. 
Such  as  the  light  is,  such  is  the  day  thereof.  The  day 
varies  as  the  light  does.  The  measure  of  it  is  accord- 
ing to  the  continuance  of  its  light.  Thus  as  there  are 
various  lights,  some  more  abiding,  some  less  ;  so  those 
lights  have  days  belonging  to  them,  some  longer,  some 
shorter.  For  instance,  in  heaven  is  one  light,  one 
day.  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.)  One  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better  than 
a  thousand.  The  sun  makes  on  earth  seven  days  in 
a  week.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  the  seventh  day  is 
the  sabbath.  (Exod.  xx.)  Ability  to  work  is  a  light  : 
and  all  the  time  of  its  continuance  is  reckoned  as  one 
day.  /  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me, 
while  it  is  day ;  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can 
work.  (S.  Luke  xiii.  32.)  The  time  of  revelation  of 
grace  and  help  is  one  day.  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His 
voice,  harden  not  your  hearts. 

8.  Therefore,  1.  there  is  a  light  of  heaven,  which 
shines  in  those  courts,  and  makes  day  there.  2.  There 
are  also  lights  of  earth,  which  shine  on  earth,  and 
make  day  there.  3.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  light  of 
heaven,  from  heaven,  which  coming  out  of  heaven, 
shines  unto  earth,  and  makes  upon  earth  a  day  from 
heaven.  Now  it  is  this  last  to  which  we  are  mainly 
to  attend.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider what  this  light  is,  and  what  the  time  it  measures. 

9.  We  must  now  open  more  systematically  the 
meaning  of  Day  as  a  measure  of  time.  When  persons 
suppose  that  Moses  meant  us  to  understand  that  each 
of  the  days  here  spoken  of  was  a  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  such  as  we  now  see  measured  by  the  sun ;  their 
argument  is,  that  there  is  no  other  literal  meaning  of 
the  word  ''  day"  as  a  measure  of  time.  It  has  been 
shown  that  Scripture  uses  the  word  day  to  denote 
various  measures  of  time,  some  shorter,  some  longer. 
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These  instances  are  our  warrant  to  say  that  the  word 
day  may  be  literally  taken  to  embrace  a  longer  limit 
than  twenty-four  hours.  But  if  anyone  should  object 
to  the  instances  above  mentioned,  that  they  are  mys- 
tical and  not  literal ;  as  if  one  should  say  that  the  one 
day  in  heaven  is  not  a  fact  as  literal  as  any  of  the 
thousand  days  on  earth :  then  let  us  inquire  of  Moses 
himself,  in  what  sense  he  uses  the  word  day  in  this 
very  chapter.  That  Moses  excludes  the  sun  from 
being  the  measure  of  it  appears  by  his  applying  the 
name  "  day"  to  the  three  first  days,  periods  antecedent 
to  the  creation  of  the  sun.  Neither  does  Moses  give 
us  any  warrant  for  saying  that  there  is  any  distinction 
in  nature  between  the  days  existing  before  the  sun, 
and  the  days  which  followed  the  creation  of  the  sun. 
If  twenty-four  hours  by  the  sun  be  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  three  last  days  of  the  week ;  it  is  not  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  three  first  days.  If  the 
three  first  days  can  be  interpreted  literally  irrespective 
of  the  sun,  so  can  the  three  latter  days.  Anyhow  the 
sun  will  not  give  us  the  clue  to  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion. But  the  cause  that  men  think  that  interpreta- 
tion to  be  literal,  is  this,  that  we  are  used  to  the  sun's 
day,  and  when  we  hear  the  word  *  day'  mentioned,  we 
measure  the  day  which  we  do  not  know,  by  the  day 
which  we  do  know.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
satisfy  this  feeling,  and  show  instead  of  the  sun's  day, 
another  day  equally  known  to  us,  equally  tangible,  but 
more  analogous  to  the  seven  days  of  creation.  A  day 
which  will  give  us,  what  the  sun  cannot  give  us,  a 
literal  measure  of  those  seven.  And  I  am  to  show 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  calls  this  day  the  eighth  day, 
using  that  word  "  eighth"  to  direct  us  to  apply  this 
day  as  the  measure  of  those  seven. 
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10.  The  proof  is  this;  it  has  been  well  said,  "  God's 
dealings  with  us  are  the  measure  of  our  time."*  If  you 
will  examine  this  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  to  see  how 
the  time  is  measured  throughout  it,  you  will  find  that 
the  time  is  measured  by  this  standard.  Scripture  dis- 
tinguishes five  kinds  of  light,  each  of  which  has  be- 
longing to  it  a  day  of  its  own  kind.  The  first  is  the 
light  of  the  heaven  of  heavens,  which  makes  one  day 
in  those  courts.  The  second  is  the  light  revealed  from 
heaven  to  earth  by  the  Word,  Who  is  the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  The 
third  is  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  fourth  is  the  light 
of  understanding.  The  fifth  is  the  light  of  sense. 
Which  of  these  five  lights  constitutes  the  day  spoken 
of  in  Gen.  i.?  Not  any  of  the  three  latter,  nor  the 
first ;  therefore  it  must  be  the  second,  the  Word  re- 
vealed, which  makes  the  seven  days  here  recorded: 
makes  all  seven ;  for  howsoever  the  first  is  made,  all 
the  remaining  six  are  made  in  like  manner.  Moses 
determines  the  six  periods  of  time  called  "  days,"  by  six 
successive  appearances,  or  advents  of  the  Lord.  This 
method  of  dividing  time  is  according  to  our  common 
notions  of  religion.  All  Christians  reckon  time  by  the 
First  Advent  of  Christ  in  the  Flesh.  They  will  reckon 
eternity  from  His  Second  Advent  to  Judgment.  The 
beginning  of  the  world,  which  is  another  great  date, 
was  an  Advent  of  the  Son  of  God  :  it  was  caused  by 
His  coming  forth,  coming  down  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Father.  Moses,  who  had  just  spoken  of  that  Advent 
as  the  Beginning  of  all  things,  was  not  likely  to  take 
any  other  note  of  time  than  the  successive  Advents  of 
the  Son.  He  could  take  none  other,  for  at  the  time 
described  all  things  were  in  flux.  See  $  13. 
^  Bishop  Andrewes. 
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The  Word  of  God  here  reminds  us  by  Moses,  that 
He  alone  is  the  standard  measure  of  our  time:  we 
measure  it  by  His  dealings  with  us.  The  saints  in 
heaven,  when  they  shall  look  back  on  their  time,  by 
what  measure  will  they  reckon  it  ?  Will  they  count 
by  revolutions  of  the  sun  ?  or  by  the  steps  of  that  im- 
provement which  they  made  by  the  growth  of  Christ 
within  them  ?  They  will  count  by  God's  blessings  and 
approvals  of  their  works :  by  the  degrees  in  which  the 
Spirit  advanced  them  nearer  to  the  Father's  hkeness. 

After  this  manner  Moses  here  teaches  us  to  reckon 
time.  If  you  do  not  know  this  way  of  reckoning  time, 
the  sick  man  knows  it ;  the  man  who  sees  death  coming, 
who  has  spent  years  in  idleness,  perhaps,  and  sin  ;  ask 
him  what  account  he  makes  of  all  that  time.  He  will 
tell  you  they  are  nothing,  worse  than  nothing:  he 
measures  his  whole  life  before  God  by  what  amends  he 
can  now  make ;  what  confession,  what  prayers  for  mercy, 
what  Scriptures  he  can  read  for  instruction  ;  he  hopes 
to  make  a  few  days  measure  a  whole  life  of  man.  The 
progress  of  holiness,  and  Christ's  "  well  done"  are  the 
true  standard  measures  of  our  time,  the  measure  which 
Scripture  is  concerned  to  tell  us  of. 

11.  The  Advent  of  Christ  is  the  measure  of  time 
usual  among  the  children  of  God.  The  Church  now 
measures  time  from  one  Advent  to  another.  The  Jews 
measured  time  from  one  Passover  to  another.  The 
Passover  was  an  Advent  of  God  to  them,  and  to  their 
houses.  We  measure  the  week  from  one  Resurrec- 
tion day  to  another.  The  Resurrection  was  Christ's 
Advent  from  the  grave  to  His  disciples.  In  short,  so 
usual  with  God's  children  is  this  mode  of  counting 
time,  that  if  Moses  in  the  story  of  creation  had  adopted 
any  other,  any  secular  reckoning,  it  would  have  been 
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an  anomaly  gravely  to  be  inquired  into.  The  Scrip- 
ture saith  not  in  vain,  Christ  is  the  Alpha  (the  first 
number)  and  Omega  (the  last  number),  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  first  and  last.  How  then  shall  He  not 
be  the  measure  and  the  line  to  number  our  lives  every 
step  from  end  to  end,  even  world  without  end  ? 

12.  S.  Chrysostom  on  that  Scripture,  "This  is  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  it,"  observes  that  "  *  day'  in  this  place  means 
not  a  revolution  of  the  sun,  but  the  noble  works  which 
were  done  in  the  time ;  as  *  the  evil  day*  means  the 
evils  that  happen  in  it."  And  S.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, on  the  same  Scripture,  says,  "  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it^  means 
the  delivery  to  us  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
through  the  Son,  that  we  may  feast  at  the  Lord's 
table."^  Hence  it  appears  that  in  Scripture  language, 
the  WORK  makes  the  day.  The  light's  growth  makes 
one  day,  the  firmament's  growth  is  the  second  day,  the 
formation  of  earth  is  the  third  day,  and  so  on.  This 
measure  is  uniform,  and  applies  to  all  seven  days  alike. 
I  shall  have  to  confirm  this  interpretation  by  showing 
that  in  other  Scriptures  God  measures  time  by  His 
own  operations  ;  and  that  in  other  Scriptures  the  time 
in  which  some  one  work  is  begun,  continued,  and  con- 
summated, is  called  one  day  :  as,  to  go  no  further  than 
Gen.  ii.  4,  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and 
of  the  earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day  that  the 
Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 

13.  Time  is  an  accident  peculiar  to  earth,  peculiar 
to  a  creature  which  is  changeable.  Time  is  the  com- 
parison of  continuous  change  in  anything  with  a 
standard  that  does  not  change.     For  instance,  a  year 

1  P.  815. 
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is  a  portion  of  time ;  it  means  any  one  spot  on  the 
earth's  surface  turning  away  from  the  aspect  of  any 
fixed  star,  and  turning  round  until  it  again  faces  the 
same  fixed  star.  Here  the  moving  surface  changes  its 
relation  to  the  fixed  standard,  which  is  the  fixed  star. 
But  on  this  first  day  there  was  neither  revolving  globe, 
nor  fixed  star ;  neither  was  there  anything  fixed  in 
creation,  all  was  in  a  state  of  change,  all  the  earth,  all 
the  depth,  all  the  waters,  all  that  space,  and  all  that 
was  therein.  It  is  not  even  told  us  that  the  place  of 
light  was  fixed,  nor  the  place  of  darkness,  only  that 
they  were  divided  one  from  the  other. 

14.  What  fixed  standard  was  there  by  which  this 
day  could  be  limited  and  assigned  ?  The  only  fixed 
object  then  appearing  was  the  Revealed  Word  Himself, 
the  Beginning,  the  Son  of  God  ;  that  is,  God  made 
manifest  in  the  Second  Person.  He  is  the  standard 
which  measured  this  first  day,  this  first  period  in  earth's 
improvement  under  His  hand.  It  was  not  the  reap- 
pearance of  any  star,  but  the  return  of  His  own  Pre- 
sence, which  marked  out  this  day,  this  first  evening 
and  morning. 

15.  I  have  shown  that  it  must  be  so  in  the  nature  of 
things.  I  will  now  show  from  the  Bible  that  the  Word 
of  God  intended  that  we  should  so  understand  Him. 
For,  first  of  all,  the  Scripture  showeth,  that  like  as  the 
fixed  stars  encompass  our  solar  system,  so  doth  the  Son 
of  God  encompass  heaven  and  earth.  This  is  David's 
meaning,  in  the  139th  Psalm,  saying,  Whither  shall  I 
go,  and  whither  shall  I  hide  myself  from  Thy  Face  ? 
If  I  go  up  into  heaven.  Thou  art  there :  if  I  go  away 
into  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth,  there  is  Thy  Right 
Hand,  If  I  should  hide  myself  in  the  great  deep,  there 
is  Thy  Spirit  (i.e.,  Thy  Divine  Nature).     I  am  quoting 
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the  Scripture  as  it  is  delivered  by  that  famous  com- 
paniou  of  S.  Paul,  S.  Clement,  Bishop  and  Martyr. 
And  we  have  his  authority  for  interpreting  the  Psalm 
as  I  have  done,  for  S.  Clement  adds,  **  Whither  then 
can  one  go  from  our  Judge,  or  where  can  one  find  a 
refuge  from  Him  Who  holdeth  all  things  in  His  em- 
brace?" "And  it  is  manifest,''  saith  S.  Irenaeus, 
"that  if  there  were  any  place  outside  of  God  our 
Creator,  then  would  there  be  another  God  beyond  Him. 
But  there  is  no  other  God  ;  therefore  He  doth  encom- 
pass all."  (vi.  p.  40.)  Thus  much,  in  general,  both 
Scripture  and  nature  attest,  that  He  which,  being 
Eternal  and  Unchangeable,  embraceth  the  things 
which  He  created  out  of  nothing,  is  also  the  measure 
of  the  changes  which  happen  to  those  creatures.  He 
is  the  measure  of  their  time.  Therefore  this  limit  of 
Time,  here  called  Day,  whatever  its  length  be,  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  Word.  He  is  the  measure 
of  it. 

16.  The  Father  is  unchangeable  and  perfect,  and 
Earth  is  changeable  and  imperfect.  And  when  we 
contemplate  Earth's  change,  as  in  the  present  case, 
from  a  lower  state  to  a  better,  we  are  to  understand 
that  every  such  progress  in  earth  is  an  approach  to- 
wards some  perfection  which  her  Maker  hath.  For 
stability,  and  life,  and  power,  and  harmony,  and  pro- 
duction, are  all  so  many  representations  of  good  gifts 
stored  in  Him.  But  He,  while  He  makes  Earth  ad- 
vance towards  Him,  is  Himself  without  variableness, 
and  is  a  substance  not  mixed  with  the  creature's,  but 
as  it  were  outside  of  them.  As  S.  Athanasius  says, 
"  Though  God  in  regard  of  His  goodness  and  power 
is  in  alt  His  creatures,  yet  in  regard  of  His  peculiar 
nature  He  is  outside  them  all."    Therefore  He  is  the 
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fixed  external  standard  of  their  growth ;  that  is,  He  is 
the  measure  of  their  approach  to  Him. 

17'  Lastly,  to  assist  our  measurement  of  these  seven 
days,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  given  us  notice  of  the 
eighth  day  of  creation,  a  day  within  the  limits  of  man's 
history :  so  that  as  we  can  measure  this  eighth  day, 
we  may  measure  the  other  seven.  This  eighth  day  is 
the  day  of  Christ's  Resurrection,  and  I  am  now  to 
show,  1st,  that  this  Resurrection  is  a  creation  like  to 
other  works  of  creation  ;  2nd,  that  this  work  has  a  day 
consecrated  to  it ;  which  day  is,  3rd,  numbered  with 
the  other  seven,  and  called  the  eighth. 

That  Christ's  Resurrection  is  a  new  creation,  ap- 
pears both  from  the  fact  that  He  was  raised  from  mor- 
tality to  immortality  and  glory,  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  and  also  by  many  expressions  of  the  Prophets, 
such  as  that  in  Isaiah,  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  and  that  expression  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  If  any  man  be  in  Christy  he  is  a  new  creature^ 
xaiy^  xr/cif.  Further  proof  of  this  conclusion  will  ap- 
pear hereafter.  Secondly,  this  creation  or  regenera- 
tion hath  a  day  of  its  own,  as  appears  from  Christ's 
words,  /  will  declare  the  decree  concerning  the  Anointed 
of  the  Lord,  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  Me,  Thou  art 
My  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee ;  where  also  the 
words  the  decree,  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  Me,  are  a 
repetition  of  the  phrase  customary  in  Gen.  L,  God 
said.  Thirdly,  this  day  is  numbered  with  the  seven, 
and  called  the  eighth  day,  as  appears  by  the  law  of 
circumcision.  The  child  was  circumcised  on  the  eighth 
day  in  honour  of  Christ's  Resurrection  day.  For  to 
be  grafted  into  Christ  is  the  true  circumcision.  So 
that  Christ's  Resurrection  day  is  not  only  called  the 
eighth  day,  is  not  only  one  of  eight,  but  had  a  memo- 
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rial  consecrated  to  it  under  the  law.  As  the  Sabbath 
was  the  memorial  of  the  seventh  day,  so  circumcision 
was  the  memorial  of  the  eighth  day.  And  further, 
when  circumcision  fell  on  the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbath 
was  made  to  give  way.  Ye  on  the  Sabbath  day  drcum- 
cise  a  man.  S.  John  vii.  23.  The  argument  is,  that 
the  promise  intended  by  the  Sabbath  is  more  amply 
set  forth  in  circumcision.     This  argument  is  set  out 

at  length  by  EusebiuS  :  6yUvi  avaoroo-ifAo;  tou  Soorri^og,  iifJiiga 
xupiaxij  a-ooTrjpiogj  iv  ij  Ttavruiv   afiotfrrifAirooVy  &C.    Ap.    Cordcr. 

in  Ps.  vi.  "  The  eighth  day  is  the  day  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Saviour,  the  Lord's  day  of  salvation, 
in  which  all  sins  are  wiped  away  from  us  who  believe  ; 
the  day  in  which  the  symbol  of  circumcision  was  al- 
ways given  to  an  infant ;  the  true  signification  whereof 
is  the  cleansing  which  cometh  by  regeneration  on  every 
soul  that  is  begotten  in  God.  Now  this  day  so  far 
takes  precedence  of  the  seventh,  that  on  it  there  is  no 
obligation  to  keep  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  when  it 
happens  that  the  Sabbath  is  the  child's  eighth  day. 
For  a  man  is  circumcised  on  the  Sabbath."  The  pre- 
cedence of  the  eighth  over  the  seventh,  proves  that 
the  two  days  are  alike  in  kind.  Now  the  light  of  the 
resurrection  day  is  Christ  ;  therefore  He  may  be  the 
Light  of  the  other  seven.  Again,  the  eighth  day  is 
the  whole  time  of  the  Christian  dispensation ;  there- 
fore such  may  the  length  be  of  the  other  seven. 

18.  Thus  we  have  a  sufficient  account  of  the  name 
day  assigned  to  this  period  of  time  in  the  text.  It  is 
called  day  because  it  is  measured  by  the  re-appearance 
of  its  own  proper  Sun,  which  is  the  Word.  That  the 
light  of  that  Sun  was  visible,  we  understand  by  the 
effects  which  it  produced  each  day.  That  the  Word 
should  surround  Himself  with  visible  light  is  a  fact 

I  2 
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familiar  to  us.  When  He  appeared  through  His 
Angels  to  the  shepherds,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about  them.  (S.  Luke  i.)  He  appeared  to  S. 
John,  ''  and  His  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth 
in  his  strength."  (Rev.  i.)  This  He  did  to  assure  us 
again  and  again  that  the  Word  which  became  Man  is 
the  Light  of  the  whole  man,  not  of  the  spirit  only,  but 
also  of  the  soul  and  body. 

This  period  of  time  is  named  from  its  history,  from 
the  tendency  of  that  history :  the  period  which  pro- 
ceeds from  evening  to  morning  tends  towards  light,  and 
light  (we  have  been  told),  was  called  Day.  Therefore 
this  period,  which  tends  toward  day,  is  called  Day. 
Such  is  the  custom  of  Scripture.  Angels,  because 
they  tend  towards  God,  are  called  Gods ;  Before  the 
Oods  mil  I  give  thanks.  And  they  who  incline  to- 
wards earthly  things  are  called  Earth  :  Then  shall  (dl 
the  tribes  of  the  Earth  mourn. 

19.  To  recapitulate.  Here  are  seven  periods  or 
dispensations  called  days.  All  seven  begin  with  even- 
ing and  brighten  into  morning.  Such  is  the  history 
of  all  works  made  in  the  six  days :  all  alike  tend  to 
grow  into  a  better  condition,  into  an  improvement 
effectual  and  abiding,  for  all,  saith  God,  become  good. 
Much  more  doth  man  tend,  by  God's  ordinance  to 
improve,  to  grow  into  day,  into  his  day,  which  is 
Christ,  the  light  and  life  of  men.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency in  all  things  to  favour  men's  moral  improvement, 
which  is  a  standing  proof  of  God's  moral  government. 
Hence  we  learn  the  tenth  law  of  creation,  namely,  that 
mankind  tend  to  receive  more  and  more  light  from 
the  Father  of  lights^  from  Whom  cometh  every  good 
thing^  with  Whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning.  If  we  are  not  weary  of  Him,  He  will  never 
be  weary  of  us. 


^Lecture  XX. 

THE  FIEMAMENT. 


Gbw.  I.  6,  7. 
**Asi>  OoD  SAID,  Let  thebb  be  a  FiBMAKEirr  ik  the  kidbt 

OF  THE  WATEBS,  AKD  LET  IT  DITIDB  THE  WATEBB  FBOli 
THE  WATEBB.  AnD  GoB  MADE  THE  FIBMAKBITT,  AITD  DI- 
VIDED THE  WATEBB  WHICH  WEBE  UNDSB  THE  FIBKAMEKT 
FBOM  THE  WATEBB  WHICH  WEBE  ABOVE  THE  FIBMAMENT, 
AKD    OOD   CALLED   THE  FIBMAMEKT  HeAYEV.'* 

We  have  to  explain  the  word  firmament,  and  also 
that  name  of  the  firmament,  Heaven. 

Firmament  is  not  a  term  of  astronomy,  neither  is 
the  word  "  heaven  :**  they  are  terms  of  divinity : 
therefore  we  must  search  for  the  meaning  of  hoth  in 
the  prophets.  And  we  begin  with  the  word  heaven^ 
as  being  the  better  known  of  the  two.  And  since  it 
is  a  name  of  the  firmament,  the  name  may  lead  to  the 
explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  firmament.  Out  of 
the  prophecies  respecting  heaven  and  firmament,  I 
select  two :  one  from  David,  one  from  Ezekiel. 

That  of  David  shall  be  in  Ps.  xix.  TT^e  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God^  and  the  firmament  showeth 
His  handywork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  indicates  knowledge. 

1.  The  heavens.     **  The  heavens"  mean  sometimes 
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God  Himself,  as,  /  heard  a  voice  from  heaven^  (Rev-) ; 
sometimes  the  place  where  God  is,  as,  Our  Father^ 
Which  art  in  heaven ;  sometimes  the  angels,  as,  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  \ 
sometimes  the  Apostles,  as  S.  Paul  shows,  applying  to 
himself  the  words  of  this  Psalm,  their  line  is  gone  out 
into  all  lands:  saying  to  the  Corinthians,  God  hath 
apportioned  to  us  a  measure  of  a  line  to  reach  even 
unto  youy  (2  Cor.  x.  13) ;  and  every  preacher  is  like  the 
heavens  when  he  is  lifted  up  above  earth  through 
contemplation,  is  enlarged  and  embraceth  all  through 
charity,  shineth  through  wisdom,  is  serene  in  tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  followeth  the  guidance  of  the  Supreme 
Intelligence  through  obedience,  giveth  instruction  as 
rainy  in  rebuking  thundereth^  by  doing  wonders  light- 
eneth ;  who  droppeth  mercy  as  dew,  is  pure  through 
sanctity;  and  is  by  grace  and  humility  made  the 
dwelling  place  of  God.  Also  the  heavens  are  all  they 
who  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven^  whose  hearts  are  there : 
who  sit  in  heavenly  places,  h  roi$  hwpavlots.  Also  the 
heavens  mean  the  literal  heavens  of  which  Moses 
writes  Gen.  i.  God  called  the  firmament  heaven  ;  and 
the  third  heaven,  in  which  S.  Paul  heard  unspeakable 
words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter. 

All  these  declare  the  glory  of  God.  Therefore 
when  we  read,  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
we  are  not  to  think  of  one  of  these  only,  but  of  all. 
When  we  look  on  the  visible  heaven,  our  thoughts 
should  go  beyond  them  to  contemplate  also  the  moral 
and  spiritual  heavens,  as  also  declaring  the  glory  of 
God.  Thus :  The  place  where  the  Father  dwelleth, 
that  is,  the  light  unapproachable ^  declares  His  glory, 
the  treasure  of  glory  which  He  keeps  for  His  saints. 
The  angels,  in   their  several   orders,  having  several 
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excellencies,  all  of  them  partial  emanations  from  that 
great  light,  the  Son  of  God,  these  declare  the  glory  of 
that  light.  There  are  nine  ranks  of  Angels,  specified 
in  Holy  Scripture ;  Angels,  Archangels,  Powers,  Au- 
thorities, Chiefs,  Dominions,  Thrones,  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim.  Of  these  the  two  first,  angels  and  arch- 
angels, are  spoken  of  in  every  part  of  Scripture ;  and 
the  two  last.  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Prophets.  The  five  intermediate  ranks 
are  named  by  S.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians.  i.  21,  and  to 
the  Colossians,  i.  16.  Their  several  names  signify  their 
several  offices  in  doing  good.  All  good  things  come 
from  the  Father  of  lights.  But  the  Father  distributes 
of  His  powers  to  the  angels  ;  as  the  sun  lays  his  colours 
in  separate  hues  upon  the  rainbow.  As  the  parti- 
coloured rainbow  makes  the  eye  understand  the  seven 
rays  which  are  wrapped  up  in  the  light,  so  the  angelic 
host  declare  to  us  the  glory  of  God.  Declare,  enu- 
merate, declare  distinctly  one  by  one,  tell  the  tale  or 
number  of  them.  Heb.  The  heavens  are  telling  the 
glory  of  God.  In  like  manner,  apostles  and  preachers, 
who,  since  Christ  ascended  up  into  heaven,  are  risen 
with  Him,  and  are  also  called  heavens;  these  also 
have  several  gifts,  which  declare  distinctly  and  seve- 
rally the  glory  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  the  exceeding 
abundance  of  goodness  which  He  hath  in  store  for 
His  saints.  For  the  preachers  are,  some  apostles  and 
some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors 
and  teachers;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints.  (Eph. 
iv.  10,  11,  12.)  Also  all  just  men  and  women,  and 
children  also,  whose  conversation  is  in  heaven,  show 
forth  in  their  several  gifts  the  glory  of  Ood.  Fathers, 
who  bring  up  their  children  well,  in  the  nurture  of  the 
Lord.     Women,  who  guide  the  house.     Widows,  who 
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continue  in  prayer.  Good  men,  as  Daniel,  serving 
God  in  the  state.  Children  obedient  to  parents.  All 
these  join  in  fulfilliDg  that  command :  Let  your  light 
80  shine  before  men^  that  they  may  see  your  good  works ^ 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Also  the 
visible  and  material  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
for  they  bear  witness  of  God,  doing  good^  giving  rain 
and  fruitful  seasons.  (Acts  xiv.  17.)  As  saith  God 
by  Hosea  also,  /  will  answer  the  prayer  of  the  heavens^ 
that  they  may  have  leave  to  declare  My  glory,  and 
they  shall  answer  the  prayer  of  the  earth  for  rain  and 
sunshine  in  due  season :  and  the  earth  shall  answer  the 
desire  of  the  com,  and  new  wine^  and  oU^  that  they 
may  spring  up  and  flourish :  so  they  shall  answer  to 
the  pleasure  and  the  will  of  their  Sower,  which  is  God. 
(Hosea  ii.  21,  22.) 

In  David's  prophecy,  material  heavens  are  linked 
with  spiritual  heavens.  No  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  visible  and  the  invisible  heavens.  Take  the 
word  "  heaven"  in  its  prophetical  sense,  when  you  read 
that  God  called  the  firmament  heaven. 

The  word  firmament,  like  the  word  heaven,  is  not  a 
term  of  physical  science,  but  a  term  of  divinity.  The 
firmament  is  a  short  expression  for  "  the  firmament  of 
heaven,''  (Gen.  i.  14,  15,  17,  20,)  and  signifies  that 
part  of  heaven  which  is  next  to  man's  dwelling. 
Heaven  extends  from  the  throne  of  God  to  the  dwelling 
of  man.  In  the  lower  part,  called  the  firmament  of 
heaven^  are  set  the  sun,  moon,  and  stai's,  to  give  light 
on  the  earth :  and  there  is  the  place  of  the  fowl  which 
fly  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  (i.  20.)  Therefore 
the  firmament  is  thus  spoken  of  by  David  :  The  work 
of  His  hands  doth  the  firmament  bring  near,  (mangid.) 
That  is,  the  firmament  doth  bring  near   to   us,  set 
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before  us,  and  make  us  feel  and  profit  by  the  works  of 
the  hands  of  God.  It  is  so  much  of  heaven  as  is  not 
above  our  senses,  but  touches  our  sense. 

This  description  of  the  firmament  agrees  with  the 
account  of  the  formation  of  it,  revealed  in  Gen.  i.  6 — 8. 
At  that  time  the  whole  dwelling-place  prepared  for  man 
was  a  mass  of  waters.  Then  said  the  Word,  "let 
there  be  an  expanse  dividing  the  waters  from  the 
waters."  He  placed  the  expanse  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  so  that  waters  were  above  the  expanse,  and 
waters  were  below  it.  Under  this  expanse  we  mortals 
dwell ;  but  lest  we  should  fear  that  so  we  were  sepa- 
rated and  cut  oflf  from  heaven,  the  Word  reassures  us 
that  this  expanse  is  part  of  heaven,  and  more,  is  so  far 
one  with  heaven,  as  to  obtain  the  same  name,  "Heaven." 
God  called  the  firmament  heaven.  This  form  of  speech 
is  like  that  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  men,  he  calleth 
them  gods. 

That  which  is  called  firmament  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  translations,  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  expanse. 
The  difierence  is  not  so  great  as  at  first  sight  it  seems 
to  be.  It  remains  to  explain  each  name,  and  the 
connexion  between  the  two. 

The  expanse  or  expansion  (marg.  ref.)  means  that 
which  is  expanded  or  spread  out  round  the  earth  which 
we  mortals  dwell  in.  The  expansion  is  a  word  relative, 
as  the  word  covering  is.  It  does  not  describe  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  expanded,  but  only  its  relation  to 
earth.     The  relation  which  logicians  call  "  habit" 

Hence  we  obtain  this  accidental  definition  of  what 
is  here  called  expansion.  It  is  heaven  regarded  from 
our  side  of  it :  as  approaching  earth,  as  surrounding 
earth,  as  containing  the  lights  of  earth  and  the  signs 
and  guides  of  earth :  as  upholding  earth  in  her  place. 
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This  definition,  if  accurately  weighed^  will  show  us 
a  type  of  the  Son  of  God  coming  from  the  Father  to 
the  earth.  Thus ;  the  quality  of  Heaven  is,  to  our 
understanding.  Infinite,  its  utmost  bound  being  in  the 
Creator,  Who  contsdns  within  Himself  all  things 
created.  But  the  firmament,  which  is  of  Heaven,  and 
is  called  Heaven,  is  finite,  being  limited  by  earth  here 
below,  and  on  the  upper  side  by  the  waters  which  are 
above  the  firmament. 

So  we  see  in  Christ  the  Godhead,  which  like  Hea^- 
ven  extends  to  the  Father  ;  and  the  Manhood,  which 
like  the  firmament,  comes  close  to  us  men.  The 
Godhead  infinite,  the  Manhood  finite.  The  Godhead 
surrounding  all,  and  above  all,  the  Manhood  '*  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  Angels."  The  waters  which  are 
above  the  firmament,  and  that  heaven  in  which  those 
waters  are  contained,  are  above,  beyond  our  sight 
We  seem  to  see  the  heaven,  but  that  which  we  do  see 
is  the  firmament.  In  like  manner  Christ  saith  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  no  man  hath  seen  the  Father  at 
any  time :  the  only-begotten  Son^  Who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  FatheTy  He  hath  declared  Him.  And  David 
saith,  In  Thy  Light  shall  we  see  Light.  The  light, 
i.e.  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  is  seen  in  His  Light, 
that  is  in  His  Son. 

Thirdly.  The  "expanse"  is  Heaven  attempered  to 
man's  life,  made  gross  that  men  may  breathe  in  it. 
The  heaven  which  is  above  the  expanse  is  so  thin  and 
subtle,  that  we,  if  we  could  reach  to  it,  yet  cannot 
live  in  it.  It  is  too  unearthly  to  suit  our  earthly  na- 
ture. We  are  barred  from  living  in  it  by  the  same 
difficulty  which  barred  Moses  from  seeing  the  face  of 
GoD.  Moses  asked  to  see  Goo's  face,  and  God  an- 
swered him.  Thou  canst  not  see  My  face^  for  there  shall 
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no  man  see  Me  and  live.  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20.)  But  the 
firmament  is  compounded  with  particles  more  assi- 
milate to  our  animal  nature :  it  is  heaven  adapted  to 
our  weakness,  so  that  in  it  we  may  live,  and  move^  and 
have  our  being.  (Acts  xvii.  23.)  In  like  manner,  the 
Word  become  flesh,  is  God  letting  Himself  down  to  us, 
approaching  us,  making  Himself  in  part  like  unto  us, 
that  by  help  of  Christ's  Manhood  we  may  be  found 
in  God,  and  live  in  God,  and  have  in  Christ  access  to 
the  Father,  Who  dwelleth  in  light  unapproachable. 
The  firmament  in  which  we  live  is  called  Heaven. 
And  Christ  saith.  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the 
Father.  (S.  John  xiv.  8.) 

The  firmament  or  expanse  is  that  face  of  heaven 
which  is  next  and  nearest  akin  to  us :  and  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  nearest  to  us,  by 
coming  down  from  heaven,  and  is  akin  to  us  by  the 
flesh  which  He  took  upon  Him  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Fourthly.  The  firmament  or  expanse  doth  enwrap 
the  earth,  like  as  the  Flesh  of  Christ  embraceth  all 
mankind  ;  He  being  the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  Whom  all 
nations  should  be  blessed. 

Fifthly.  The  expanse  surrounding  the  whole  earth, 
as  a  tabernacle  or  curtain,  has  been  always  viewed  as 
a  manifestation  to  the  eye  of  the  love  of  God  encom- 
passing mankind.  We  Christians  know  one  manifes- 
tation of  the  love  of  God,  above  all  other :  it  is  the 
Incarnation.  In  this,  says  S.  John,  was  manifested  the 
love  of  Ood  towards  v^,  that  Ood  sent  His  Only-begotten 
Son  into  the  world.  Thus  far  1  have  interpreted  the 
name  expanse,  or  rather  the  interpretation  will  suit 
the  thing  interpreted,  under  either  name,  whether  you 
call  it  expanse  or  firmament. 

Now  if  we  observe  the  use  whereto  this  expanse 
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served  at  the  first,  to  divide  the  waters  which  are  above 
it  from  the  waters  which  are  below  it,  we  get  the 
notion  expressed  by  the  Greek  translation  firmament. 
This  word  also  expresses  not  the  nature  of  the  firma- 
ment  of  heaven^  but  a  particular  use  to  which  it  serves, 
namely,  to  keep  firm  in  their  several  places  the  things 
above  it,  and  the  things  below  it. 

Next  let  us  inquire  of  the  name  firmament  what 
qualities  are  signified  by  that  name,  and  how  those 
qualities  are  a  figure  of  Christ.  Carry  your  thoughts 
back  to  the  time  when  the  firmament  was  created. 
All  the  worlds  were  then  a  mass  of  waters,  when  God 
interposed  the  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
dividing  the  waters  from  the  waters.  Then  the  waters 
were  moveable,  but  the  firmament  solid,  unmoveable, 
spread  out  like  what  is  called  in  the  English  tongue 
"  ice,'*  and  in  the  Greek  tongue  "  crystal."  In  these 
two,  the  waters  and  the  firmament,  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit  presented  in  a  figure  two  conditions  of  life ; 
one  like  water  moveable  for  good  or  for  evil,  change- 
able, apt  to  run  away  like  a  stream,  or  to  be  tossed 
like  waves  of  the  sea,  or  driven  as  clouds  and  spray : 
the  other,  like  the  new  expanse,  stedfast,  unmoveable. 
The  waters  are  an  image  of  the  natural  life  of  the  first 
Adam.  The  expanse  of  crystal  is  an  image  of  the  life  of 
the  righteous,  of  whom  David  saith  that  he  shall  never 
be  moved.  It  represents  the  life  which  Christians  live 
in  the  Second  Adam.  This  we  learn  from  Ezekiel  and 
S.  John.  Ezekiel  saw  a  vision  of  four  living  crea- 
tures, which  represent  the  four  Gospels,  and  he  saw 
the  likeness  of  the  firmament  upon  the  heads  of  the 
living  creatures,  05  the  colour  of  the  terrible  crystal^ 
stretched  forth  over  their  heads  above.  (Ezek.  i.)  That 
crystal  firmament,  or  rather  that  likeness  of  the  fir- 
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mament,  as  of  the  colour  of  crystal,  did  represent  a 
life  based  on  the  four  Gospels.  Again,  S.  John  de- 
scribing heaven  says  (Rev.  iv.)  he  saw  the  throne  of 
Gody  and  before  the  throne  was  a  sea  of  glass  like  unto 
crystal.  These  are  the  saints  who  worship  God,  and 
as  a  glass  reflect  the  image  of  God  in  all  steadfastness 
and  tranquillity. 

They  are  before  the  throne,  i.e.  they  worship  God, 
they  live  in  His  sight:  and  as  a  looking-glass  they 
bear  the  image  of  the  throne  and  of  Him  that  is  there- 
on :  they  are  unruffled  by  temptations  which  vex  mortal 
men  as  the  winds  vex  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Our 
bodies  melt  into  corruption  a^  water  spilt  upon  the 
ground,  but  their  immortal  and  glorified  bodies  remain 
as  pure  crystal.  This  steadfastness  of  serving  God  in 
heaven  was  given  to  the  saints  while  they  were  yet  on 
earth,  when  they  became  members  of  Christ,  Who 
only  of  all  mankind  served  God  on  earth,  and  in  the 
Body,  with  that  steadfastness  which  Satan  could  not 
shake.  As  David  saith.  Thou  spakest  in  vision  to  the 
Holy  one,  and  saidst,  I  have  laid  help  upon  one  that  is 
mighty :  I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  people. 
I  have  found  David  My  servant ;  with  My  holy  oil  have 
I  anointed  him^  with  whom  My  hand  shall  be  established ; 
Mine  arm  also  shall  strengthen  Him.  The  enemy  shall 
not  exact  upon  Him,  nor  the  son  of  wickedness  afflict 
Him.  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  19.)  He  is  the  true  firmament,  of 
Whom  David  saith  again.  Let  Thy  hand  be  upon  the 
Man  of  Thy  right  hand^  upon  the  Son  of  Man  Whom 
Thou  madest  strong  for  Thyself  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1 7.)  And 
Thou  shalt  not  give  Thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption. 

Secondly.  Whereas  Christ  the  Son  of  Man,  is  not 
only  strong  in  Himself,  but  also  is  the  help  to  make 
us  steadfast ;  as  God  said,  I  have  laid  help  upon  one 
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that  is  mighty:  the  firmament  presents  a  figure  of 
this  help  also,  inasmuch  as  by  even  pressure  of  the 
air  around  the  earth,  as  with  a  band,  the  firmament  of 
heaven  helpeth  all  things  to  stand  upright.  For  if 
the  air  press  a  little  more  heavily  on  one  side,  then  we 
see  what  we  call  storms  and  hurricanes,  by  which 
houses  are  unroofed  and  trees  uprooted.  Could  the 
air  be  altogether  removed  from  this  side  or  from  that, 
much  worse  disasters  would  befall .  In  a  vessel  of  water, 
if  you  remove  the  air  from  any  one  part,  the  water  in 
that  part  rises  from  its  place.  By  these  things  we 
understand  that  the  firmament  of  heaven  maintains 
the  steadfastness  of  things  natural,  as  the  Body  of 
Christ  maintains  our  steadfastness  in  things  spiritual. 
As  S.  Paul  saith,  Thejirst-bom  of  creation  is  the  Band 
in  whom  all  is  established,     h  Z  irivra  owitmixi. 

Again,  as  the  firmament  is  more  steadfast  than 
waters,  so  is  Christ's  Body  after  His  Resurrection 
more  unchangeable  than  His  mortal  Body  before  His 
Resurrection.  The  mortal  Body  was  subject  to  infir- 
mities, and  change,  and  death.  It  was,  like  water, 
liable  to  be  unsettled.  But  His  glorious  Body  abideth 
firm,  the  same  for  ever. 

Thus  the  Body  of  Christ  was  in  this  life  a  firma- 
ment, firm  in  unshaken  holiness  of  life :  and  in  heaven 
It  is  a  firmament  abiding  firm  in  glory  also,  and  in 
immortality. 

For  our  sake  Christ  made  Himself  such.  But  the 
manner  of  His  becoming  such  is  beyond  our  under- 
standing, we  know  not  how  He  was  conceived,  how 
He  fasted  forty  days  and  nights,  how  He  overcame  in 
His  agony,  what  manner  of  Body  His  glorified  Body 
is.  But  we  understand  that  ourselves  are  made  firm 
by  being  joined  to  Him  ;  and  that  so  He  maketh  us 
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who  are  His   Body,  to  be  a  firmament  above   the 
earth. 

At  the  creation,  the  natural  firmament  was  framed 
by  the  Spirit  and  the  Word.  The  Word  went  forth, 
and  the  Spirit  then  moving  upon  the  waters  framed 
the  firmament  between  the  waters. 

So  also  the  spiritual  firmament,  which  is  the  Body 
of  Christ,  is  the  work  both  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the 
Son.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  making  the  saints 
members  of  Christ. 

These  two,  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God, 
are  the  two  Hands  of  God.  Therefore  the  firmament 
framed  by  them  is  said  to  shew  the  works  of  the  hands 
of  Ood.  The  Son  is  called  the  Hand  of  God  by 
Isaiah,  saying.  To  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been 
revealed  ?  (liii.  1  ;  S.  Luke  i.  51.)  And  the  Spirit  is 
called  the  Hand  of  God  by  Christ,  saying.  If  I  by  the 
finger  of  God  cast  out  devils,  no  doubt  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  come  upon  you.  (S.  Luke  xi.  20 ;  i.  66 ;  Acts 
xi.  21.) 

The  firmament  sheweth,  mangid,  is  bringing  near  to 
us,  applying  to  us,  as  one  applies  a  bandage  to  a  limb ; 
as  an  auxiliary  is  brought  to  help  an  army  ;  as  a  for- 
tification is  set  before  a  city  :  so  is  Christ's  Body  to 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  saints. 

The  firmament  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  whole 
Body ;  not  only  that  Body  which  was  born  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  but  the  whole  Mystical  Body,  the 
Church  of  the  elect ;  made  firm  by  union  with  His 
Blessed  Body  ;  made  firm  against  the  powers  of  hell 
and  against  death.  And  they  are  a  firmament  making 
firm.  The  Apostles  surround  the  world  as  a  firma- 
ment to  this  day ;  their  preaching  over  all  the  world 
establishes  the  hearts  of  Christians,  rebukes  the  maxims 
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of  the  world,  enforces  some  degree  of  order  and  mercy 
over  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  are  our  founda- 
tioTiy  not  under  our  feet,  but  over  our  heads;  they 
bring  near  to  man  the  work  of  God^s  Hands,  i.e.  the 
Word  made  flesh,  whom  their  eyes  have  seen,  and  their 
hands  handled,  that  they  might  show  Him  unto  us. 
And  all  the  saints  who  have  fellowship  with  the  Apostles, 
are  of  the  same  firmament,  and  fulfil  each  in  his  own 
measure  the  same  office. 

And  these  also  show  the  work  of  God's  Hands ;  for 
we  are  His  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works.  (Eph.  ii.  10.) 

And  of  the  same  firmament  David  saith.  Day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech.  Day  is  the  promise  of  good  things 
(S.  Greg.  M.),  the  manifestation  of  things  hidden. 

As  the  firmament  contains  day  or  days,  one  day 
after  another,  giving  light  tg^arth,  so  the  economy 
of  the  dispensation  in  Christ  contains  the  voices  of 
the  Prophets  which  have  been  since  the  world  began. 
Prophets  and  Apostles  also  utter  speech,  making 
known  the  mystery  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

And  whereas  it  is  said,  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
it  is  to  be  known,  that  not  only  unto  us,  but  also  unto 
one  another,  do  the  Prophets  utter,  i.e.,  publish  tidings. 
The  Prophets  which  come  after  learn  from  those  pro- 
phets which  went  before.  Thus  the  Evangelist  S.  Mark 
writes,  The  beginning  of  the  Oospel,  a^  it  is  written  in 
the  Prophets :  and  S.  Peter,  This  Scripture  must  needs 
have  been  fulfilled,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  mx>uth 
of  David  spake  concerning  Judas  (Acts  i.) :  and  S. 
James,  concerning  the  Catholic  Church,  saying,  God 
did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for 
His  Name,  and  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the  Prophets. 
(Acts  XV.) 
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By  uttering  speech  unto  one  another,  they  confirm 
with  mutual  testimony  the  speech  which  they  utter  in 
common.  Thus  S.  Paul  in  his  commentary  on  the 
old  Adam  and  the  New  Adam,  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  confirms 
the  first  of  Genesis  written  by  Moses.  And  Moses, 
in  his  account  preparing  the  foundation  of  S.  Paul's 
comment,  bears  testimony  to  S.  Paul.  Thus  all  show 
that  one  voice  speaks  in  all  their  books,  the  voice  of 
the  Word  op  God. 

And  night  unto  night  indicates  knowledge.  The  fir- 
mament upholds  the  world  on  every  side  alike ;  but 
not  to  every  side  at  once  does  it  exhibit  the  same  light. 
For  while  to  one  side  it  exhibits  the  same  light  of  day, 
to  another  side  it  shows  the  obscurity  of  night. 

So  the  economy  of  the  Dispensation  exhibited  the 
light  of  the  Prophets  to  the  Jews,  while  it  left  the 
heathen  to  the  dimness  of  their  own  thoughts.  Yet 
even  so  they  were  not  wholly  abandoned  by  Christ. 
They  could  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the 
law :  their  thoughts  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing 
one  another  J  showed  the  knowledge  of  the  law  written 
in  their  hearts.  (Rom.  ii.) 

Thus  their  hearts  were  established  by  Him  Who  up- 
holdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power,  Who  if 
He  gave  to  some  a  lesser  share  of  light,  yet  gave  them 
enough  to  show  the  way  to  Him,  as  much  light  as  they 
could  bear.  For  increase  of  light  is  increase  of  labour, 
increase  of  discipline.  And  the  discipline  which  cometh 
with  knowledge  is  not  such  as  is  forced  upon  slaves' 
shoulders  ;  but  its  nature  is,  that  it  is  commended  to 
minds  which  may  refuse  it,  if  they  will.  And  God, 
Who  searcheth  the  hearts,  knows  how  much  knowledge 
every  man  will  bear. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  David's  commentary  on 
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the  word  firmament ;  it  remains  to  consider  Ezekiel's 
commentary  on  the  same  word.  Ezekiel,  describing 
the  four  living  creatures^  which  are  emblems  of  the 
four  Gospels,  adds,  '^  and  the  likeness  of  the  firmament 
upon  the  heads  of  the  living  creatures  was  as  the  colour 
of  the  terrible  crystal,  stretched  forth  over  their  heads 

above And  above  the  firmament  which  was 

over  their  heads,  was  as  the  appearance  of  a  stone  of 
sapphire,  the  likeness  of  a  throne.  And  on  the  like- 
ness of  the  throne  was  a  likeness  as  the  appearance 
of  a  man  above  upon  it.'*  The  key  to  this  Scripture 
is  given  by  S.  Gregory  the  Great  in  these  words: 
Firmamentum  sub  throno,  et  homo  super  thronum 
est :  quia  per  humanae  assumptionem  naturse  et  Ipse 
(Christus)  est  sub  angelis  natus,  et  Ipse  super  angelos 
exaltatus.  That  is,  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire  stone 
in  the  likeness  of  a  throne  denotes  the  Angels ;  the 
firmament  under  the  throne  denotes  Christ  in  His 
humiliation,  lower  than  Angels ;  the  likeness  as  the 
appearance  of  a  man  above  and  upon  the  throne  de- 
notes Christ  in  exaltation,  above  the  Angels.  It  only 
remains  for  me  to  elucidate  this  interpretation  by  ex- 
plaining the  statement  on  which  it  hinges,  that  Angels 
are  here  represented  by  something  in  colour  like  the 
air,  and  in  shape  like  a  throne.  The  colour  like  sap- 
phire, like  the  colour  of  the  upper  air,  indicates  a 
power  or  powers  of  the  upper  air.  And  the  form  is 
like  unto  a  throne,  because  Angels  may  be  two  ways 
considered;  either,  Ist,  as  ministering  spirits  to  man, 
in  which  view  they  are  not  above  man ;  or  2ndly,  as 
being  the  chariots  or  throne  of  God,  in  which  view 
Moses  speaks  of  them  in  the  Psalm,  saying,  "  The 
chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands 
of  Angels,  and  the  Lord  is  among  them."     Again, 
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the  appearance  as  of  a  stone  of  sapphire,  a  jewel, 
shows  the  immutability  of  the  Angels,  and  refers  to 
that  Stone  from  whom  they  derive  their  unchangeable 
durability  free  from  accidents  of  time.  Again,  a 
throne  is  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  the  Angels  do 
receive  the  judgments  of  God,  and  do  keep  them, 
therefore  we  pray  Thy  will  be  donCy  as  in  heaven  so  on 
earth. 

Thus  much  for  the  word  firmament,  which  contains 
in  it  the  promise  of  the  Gospel ;  and  for  the  word 
expanse,  which  is  a  token  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
And  these  two  words  agree  together,  as  the  Gospel 
with  the  Church. 
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lecture  X. 

THE  IMAGE  AND  LIKENESS  OF  GOD. 


Gen.  I.  26. 


''And  God  said.  Let  Us  make  man  in  Oub  Image  after 
ouB  Likeness." 

The  subject  divides  itself  into  five  points.     That — 

I.  God  spake  to  His  Son. 

II.  The  Counsellor  of  God  is  His  Wisdom,  that  is 
His  Son,  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

III.  The  Image  of  God  is  Jesus  Christ. 

IV.  How  man  is  in  the  Image  of  God. 

V.  What  is  meant  by  "  Our  likeness." 

1 .  First,  we  inquire  to  whom  God  said,  "  Let  us 
make  man."  Origen  argues  that  ^'  He  to  whom  God 
spake  is  His  own  Son  and  His  Word,  for  that  so  great 
a  commission  required  no  less  a  Person  to  fulfil  it." 
(Ap.  Bull,  D.  F.  N.)  To  set  out  this  conclusion  more 
at  large,  we  observe  that  a  commission  to  make  any 
thing  is  more  than  was  ever  heard  to  be  given  to  any 
creature,  even  to  the  highest  among  Angels.  It  is  not 
according  to  our  principal  notions  of  natural  religion 
that  the  making  of  any  creature  should  be  performed 
by  any  created  being.  '  All  created  things  are  the  work 
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of  God,  and  whosoever  made  any  one  of  them  is  God. 
For  the  word  "  made"  has  a  different  meaning  from 
the  word  propagate,  or  "multiply;"  men  multiply 
and  increase  after  they  are  made:  hut  "to  make" 
means  "  to  be  the  origin  and  fountain  of  life."  As  our 
Saviour  saith  of  His  power  to  make,  As  the  Father 
hath  life  in  Himself ^  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  Himself:  and  in  another  place,  I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life.  To  make  man^  in  the  text, 
means  to  be  the  life  of  man  ;  and  this  is  the  property 
of  God  ;  therefore  He  to  whom  the  Father  gave  com- 
mission to  make  man  is  God. 

2.  This  argument  had  been  good,  even  if  a  lower 
expression  had  been  used,  such  as  "  Make  Thou  man." 
But  the  words  are.  Let  Us  make :  a  form  of  speech 
which  proves  that  this  Divine  Person  and  the  Fathbe 
work  together :  as  the  Lord  saith,  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work.  The  Father  worketh  in  Me. 
And  not  as  inferior  doth  the  Word  work  with  the 
Father,  as  doth  the  Priest  who  planteth  and  watereth, 
while  God  giveth  the  increase ;  but  the  Word  as  equal 
with  God  worketh  in  creating  man,  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar work  of  God  only. 

3.  The  Great  Fountain  of  Life,  Infinite  and  uncon- 
trolled in  His  power  of  giving  life,  caused  His  Word 
to  go  forth  in  such  wise  in  a  living  substantive  form, 
that  Himself  should  work  together  with  Him,  that 
Word  remaining  one  Spirit  with  the  Father.  And 
this  generation  of  the  Son  was  not  now  for  the  first 
time,  when  man  was  made,  but  is  from  the  beginning. 
For  God  being  perfect,  and  not  growing  into  perfec- 
tion, as  men  grow,  by  lapse  of  time  and  by  d^rees, 
the  same  perfection  which  He  now  hath  to  delight  io 
His  living  Word  and  Son,  the*  same  perfection  and 
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DO  less  hath  He  from  the  begiDDing,  as  it  is  written, 
In  the  beginning  was  the  Wordy  and  the  Word  was  with 
{ifpii)  Gody  and  the  Word  was  God.  Now  since  there 
are  not  two  Gods  but  one  God,  that  which  is  God, 
with  God,  is  one  with  the  Father,  as  the  Son  saith, 
/  and  the  Father  are  one. 

11.  4.  The  phrase  Let  Usy  in  "  Let  us  make,"  im- 
plies not  only  co-operation,  as  aforesaid,  but  also 
counsel.  The  Father,  the  first  origin  and  Fountain  of 
all  things,  took  counsel  in  this  matter.  But  of  whom 
should  He  take  counsel  ?  As  the  Apostle  saith.  Who 
hath  been  His  counsellor?  With  whom,  save  with 
His  own  Wisdom  ? 

Here  is  revealed  a  new  title  of  the  Son,  the  title 
Counsellor. 

The  Son  of  God  is  first  introduced  to  us,  in  the 
beginning  of  Moses'  writings,  as  being  Himself  the 
Beginning^  to  us  and  to  all  creatures.  In  the  Begin^ 
ning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Again,  the  same  Son  of  God  is  named  throughout 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  by  another  name,  the 
Word.  Whenever  Moses  writes,  God  said,  by  that 
phrase  we  understand  the  Word  of  God,  of  Whom 
S.  John  writes :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  by  Him  all  things  were  made^  and  without  Him 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.** 

Thirdly,  when  the  creation  of  man  was  taken  in 
hand,  we  read  of  a  third  name  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  name  Counsellor.  This  name  was  afterwards  ex- 
pressed by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  :  His  Name  shall  be 
called  Counsellor.  In  Moses  we  read  not  the  title, 
but  the  fact  that  the  Son  of  God  is  Counsellor  of  the 
Father:  for  God  said,  "Let  us  make  man."  When 
He  said  to  the  Son,  Let  Us  do  it,  He  took  counsel  with 
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the  Soir.  Moses  therefore  tdls  us  that  the  Son  is 
Coaoseilor,  and  coansels  the  Fathkk  ;  which  is  more 
than  if  Moses  called  the  Son  Coiioadlor.  For  a  per- 
son may  be  called  CounseUor,  and  jet  never  gire 
coaosel :  as  a  man  may  be  called  Prnry  Coonsdlor  to 
the  Qoeen,  and  yet  his  counsel  never  be  asked.  Bat 
how  do  we  know  that  the  phrase  '*  Let  us  make," 
implies  counsel  ?  Because  it  implies  concord  of  will : 
assent  and  agreement  of  will  implies  counsel  as  the 
foundation  of  that  agreement,  in  rational  bangs,  spe- 
cially in  God,  Who  is  the  fountain  c^  reason.  And 
yet  more  specially,  because  this  Second  Person,  the 
Son,  is  by  nature  wisdom  itself,  as  we  have  seen  by 
His  being  called  the  Word,  which  name  signifies  the 
manifestation  of  wisdom  and  counsel. 

5.  Here  arises  to  view  the  fact,  that  though  the  Son 
be  the  Counsellor  all  through  the  Creation,  as  we 
read  Prov.  viii.,  yet  He  is  not  revealed  as  Counsellor 
until  the  creation  of  man.  For  Moses  says  that  in  all 
the  work  of  the  five  days,  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights 
Let  there  be  a  firmament,  and  so  on ;  but  that  in  the 
making  of  man  He  said,  Let  us  muke.  The  phrase 
Let  there  be,  expressed  God's  unity ;  the  unity  of 
operation  of  the  Godhead.  But  the  new  phrase  Let  us^ 
expresses  also  distinction  of  Persons,  and  a  counsel. 

And  now,  by  way  of  a  note  respecting  the  prophet 
Moses  himself,  ask  yourselves  this  question.  Why, 
since  the  Son  is  the  Father's  Counsellor  from  the 
beginning,  did  not  Moses  represent  Him  so  at  the 
first,  in  the  work  of  the  five  days  ?  The  answer  is, 
because  either  the  Son  was  not  revealed  as  Counsellor 
till  man  was  created :  or  the  counsel  itself  was  a  mys- 
tery kept  hidden  until  Adam  was  made.  Now  Moses 
speaking  of  God  hiding  His  wisdom  until  the  proper 
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time,  shows  that  Moses  was  acquainted  with  God,  as  we 
might  expect  in  one  who  was  in  the  mount  forty  days 
with  God.  What  Moses  says  of  God  is  confirmed  by  S. 
Paul,  who  notices  the  very  same  thing,  when  He  speaks 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  saying  that 
this  also  was  the  wisdom  of  God  hidden  from  the 
former  ages,  but  now  revealed  according  to  the  plan 
of  God's  dispensations.  Eph.  iii.  9.  Now  the  Church 
is  the  New  Man,  and  the  creation  thereof  is  the  parallel 
to  the  creation  of  the  first  Adam.  Why  is  man  thus 
distinguished  above  the  rest  of  creation  ?  Why  should 
man's  creation  be  a  greater  mystery,  and  a  special 
plan,  and  a  matter  of  counsel,  to  be  revealed  through 
a  counsellor?  Because  this  creature  man  was  not 
only  more  excellent  than  the  rest,  but  different  in 
kindf  being  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  God. 
But  to  bring  the  creature  so  near  to  God  required 
counsel  and  a  plan. 

That  God  when  He  created  man  took  counsel, 
means  that  man  was  created  according  to  a  certain 
plan  or  scheme.  That  plan  is  expressed  in  God's 
words,  in  our  image^  after  our  likeness,  which  means 
this :  God  and  His  Wisdom  counselled  to  take  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth  ;  of  that  part  of  all  creation  which 
seems  to  reasonable  creatures  to  be  both  vilest  and 
weakest:  vilest,  because  it  is  nothing  worth;  and 
weakest,  because  a  breath  can  blow  it  all  abroad. 
This  thing  did  the  Father,  Who  is  the  Maker  of  all  we 
see  and  all  we  cannot  see,  take  up  and  handle,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  His  Wisdom,  and  His  Wisdom  under- 
took to  mould  it,  and  fashion  it,  and  breathe  into  it 
life  from  the  Father,  drawing  into  it  all  the  Father's 
perfection,  according  to  the  plan  which  wisdom  did 
contrive.     Neither  was  there  any  proposed  limit  to 
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the  gifts  from  the  Father  to  this  man.  No  other 
limit  than  God's  own  ability  to  give,  Who  is  Al- 
mighty: and  God's  own  disposition  to  give,  Who 
gives  as  becomes  His  Majesty  and  His  Fatherhood. 
He  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not. 

This  scheme  Moses  calls  the  counsel  of  God.  And 
to  show  that  Moses  spake  advisedly,  I  show  that  th& 
same  plan  is  called  God's  counsel  by  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  Gospel.  Thus  David,  saying.  How  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  am  I  made^  adds.  How  dear  to 
me  are  Thy  counsels^  0  God.  And  S.  Paul  calls  the 
history  of  man  ''  dispensations,"  that  is,  many  counsels 
in  one,  saying.  Upon  us  the  ends  of  the  dispensations  are 
come.  And  again  He  calls  our  salvation  a  mystery, 
saying,  Oreat  is  the  mystery  of  godliness. 

III.  6.  The  better  to  explain  the  words  Image  of 
God,  we  distinguish  between  "image"  and  "like- 
ness." The  word  image  reminds  us  more  immediately 
of  the  Son,  Who  is  called  by  S.  Paul  the  image  of  the 
Father.  Heb.  i.  Image  means  another,  yet  the  same. 
Towards  the  Father  the  Son  is  another,  for  He 
taketh  counsel  with  Him:  but  with  us  practically, 
whoever  comes  to  the  Son,  comes  to  the  Fathbr; 
whoso  hath  seen  the  Son,  hath  seen  the  Father:  he 
that  hath  the  Son,  hath  the  Father.  Towards  the 
Father  the  second  Person  is  the  Son,  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father  :  towards  us  He  is  the  Image  of  the 
Father,  i.e.  He  doth  to  us  represent  the  Father 
effectually  to  our  salvation.  He  is  such  an  image  of 
God  as  only  God  can  be.  As  we  have  already  seen  in 
all  the  work  of  creation,  the  Son  stands  to  the  creature 
in  the  Father's  stead,  so  effectually  that  the  creature 
suffers  no  loss  :  e.g.  the  Father  is  the  Beginning  out 
of  sight ;  and  the  Son  is  the  Beginning  in  sight  of  the 
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creature.     Thus  He  is  another  yet  the  same,  i.e.  the 
image  of  the  Father. 

7.  By  help  of  the  interpretation  of  the  word  image, 
we  come  to  explain  the  words,  Our  image.  For  in 
Genesis  it  is  written,  God  saidy  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image.  He  said  not,  in  the  image  of  the  Father, 
but  in  our  image,  which  means  in  the  image  of  the 
one  substance  which  is  both  in  the  Father  and  in  the 
Son.  Who  is  this  Image  of  Goo  ?  Since  the  Word, 
the  Son,  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  Person  is  the  Image  of  God. 
In  Him  dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 
That  Man  stands  between  us  and  God.  He  doth 
effectually  represent  God  to  us  ;  to  our  salvation.  In 
Him  we  approach  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  Origen  says, 
and  Bp.  Bull  after  him,  '^  Christ  as  Man  is  the  image 
of  the  goodness  of  God"  (D.  F.  N.  p.  118) ;  and  S. 
Paul  saith,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  Qod. 

To  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  image  of  God, 
we  must  remember  what  God  is.  God  is  one,  Who 
giveth  us  life,  and  doeth  us  good.  None  can  be  the 
image  of  God  except  He  also  give  us  life,  and  do  us 
good.  The  image  of  God  is  He  which  hath  life  in 
Himself,  Which  hath  all  power  given  Him  in  heaven 
and  in  earth. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  observe 
that  the  expressions,  our  image  and  our  likeness^  show 
the  unity  of  substance  in  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead, 
for  they  have  one  likeness  and  one  image.  Also,  the 
image  of  God  is  both  God  and  some  other  nature 
beside  God,  that  is  both  God  and  Man,  which  are  the 
two  Natures  in  Christ. 

8.  I  have  shown  that  the  Image  of  God  is  Jbsus 
Christ. 
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IV.  It  must  now  be  shown  that  mankind  are  made 
in  that  Image.  I  proceed  historically.  Ood  created 
man  in  His  own  image :  in  the  image  of  God  created 
He  him,  .  .  •  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said 
unto  them.  Be  fruitfuly  &c.  The  Lord  God  formed 
man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul.  (Gen.  ii.) 

Here  God,  in  making  man,  committed  the  work  to 
two  Persons,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holt  Ghost. 
He  committed  it  to  them  when  He  said,  ''Let  us 
make/'  The  Son  wrought  in  the  making,  as  before 
in  all  creation,  and  as  it  is  here  said,  **  The  Lord  God 
formed  man.'*  The  Holy  Ghost  also  wrought,  for 
"the  breath  of  life"  cannot  be  without  the  Holy 
Ghost:  though  what  measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  granted  them,  is  not  here  specified.  It  might 
well  be  expected  that  the  Spirit  which  moved  on  the 
face  of  the  waters  would  appear  at  the  creation  of  the 
living  soul.  And  indeed  so  much  is  implied  in  the 
blessing  above  mentioned.  God  blessed  them,  i.e.  He 
blessed  them  according  to  their  kind ;  for  though  it  be 
said  that  He  blessed  other  living  creatures,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  Adam's  blessing  was  no  more 
than  theirs.  When  God  blessed  Adam,  He  blessed 
the  whole  man  ;  not  only  the  body,  as  of  animals,  but 
the  soul  also,  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  this  is 
further  declared  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing,  "Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,"  &c.,  words  which  express  bear- 
ing fruit  of  the  body,  but  which  also  convey  the 
power  to  bring  forth  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  were 
chosen  with  that  intent.  The  Father  committed 
man  to  His  two  Hands,  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  to 
make  man  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  God. 
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9.  This  gift  may  be  explained  in  general  terms  to 
signify  the  advantage  which  man  has  over  the  other 
creatures.  He  may  have  the  fulness  of  that  life  which 
they  receive  in  part.  Stars  and  earth,  her  mountains 
and  seas,  and  living  creatures  have  all  several  portions 
of  life  and  being  from  the  Great  Source  of  being,  a 
little  portion  in  comparison  of  Him,  and  for  a  little 
time,  in  which  they  arrive  to  maturity,  a  narrow  limit 
of  perfection,  and  after  that  begin  to  fade  and  dis- 
appear. But  in  man  God  was  minded  to  create  a 
more  excellent  creature,  diflfering  from  those  in  kind : 
in  that  he  should  be.  able  to  take  from  the  Divine 
Power,  and  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  increase  of  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  not  only  these,  but  the 
nature  of  the  Father,  and  through  that  nature  the 
likeness  of  the  Father,  and  not  only  the  likeness,  but 
the  love  of  the  Father,  and  not  only  the  love,  but 
the  relation  "  child  of  the  Father  ;"  and  these  per- 
fections to  grow  without  Hmit  from  the  Father,  as 
long  as  the  Father  Himself  doth  live. 

And  this  is  the  gift  we  ask,  when  we  say,  '*  give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,"  i.e.  give  us  to  live  to-day  a 
life  having  in  it  more  of  the  Godhead  than  the  life 
which  we  lived  yesterday.  But  why  do  we  pray  for  it 
in  the  form  of  bread  ?  Because  bread  signifies  Christ, 
Who  tells  us,  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life."  The  life  of 
which  we  speak  comes  through  Him,  as  the  bodily  life 
comes  through  bread.  And  this  is  that  which  God 
here  saith :  '^  Let  us  make  man  in  the  image  of  God," 
i.e.  in  Jesus  Christ. 

10.  Since  man's  life  is  a  growing  life,  let  us  trace 
the  history  of  that  growth,  from  Adam  in  whom  it 
began,  up  to  Christ  Jesus,  in  Whom  it  is  made 
perfect. 
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Adam  received  the  breath  of  life,  which  is  an  instal- 
ment, a  beginning  of  the  Spirit ;  and  a  blessing  which 
is  a  promise  of  an  increase  of  the  Spirit ;  and  these  he 
received  for  the  sake  of  Him  Who  should  be  bom  of 
the  woman,  the  mother  of  all  living.  For  that  Man 
was  appointed  to  be  the  Head  of  all  mankind,  and 
Adam  belonged  to  that  Man,  and  was  created  in  Him ; 
and  He  is  the  image  of  God,  and  Adam  being  created 
in  Him  is  created  in  the  image  of  God.  And  there  is 
a  tendency  to  our  becoming  one  with  that  Image, 
which  tendency  is  granted  to  man  at  his  creation ;  and 
in  respect  of  that  tendency,  man  is  called  an  image  of 
God,  and  Adam  is  called  son  of  God.^ 

The  Manhood  of  Christ  is  Father  of  all  mankind, 
as  Isaiah  saith.  To  us  a  Child  is  bom,  and  He  shall  he 
called  the  Everlasting  Father.  And  Christ  saith,  / 
am  the  root  and  offspring  of  David. 

To  continue  the  history.  The  Word  gave  man 
reason,  an  emanation  from  Himself,  a  means  of  com- 
munication with  Himself,  and  so  prepared  them  for 
His  coming  in  the  flesh.  In  the  course  of  four  thou- 
sand years  He  assisted  man,  keeping  alive  in  their 
minds  that  Himself  is  their  possession,  inheritance, 
birthright.  As  to  Abram  He  said,  Fear  not,  I  am  thy 
exceeding  great  reward.  And  of  Israel  He  saith,  Out 
of  Egypt  have  I  called  My  Son.  But  if  Israel  be  a 
son,  then  is  he  a  partaker  of  his  Father's  nature. 
And  in  David;  /  said,  ye  are  gods:  and  ye  are  all 
children  of  the  Most  High.    And  again  he  complaineth 

^  €v  7019  wpoffOey  ^povoif  iXeyc^o  fiev  icar*  ^Ixova  GcoD  *^€*^ot^tHii 
70V  ayOpwvov,  ovk  ^^eiKtnno  ce,  iri  r^ap  aoparo^  fjy  6  Xcnyov,  ov  tear 
elicova  o  avOpwTrov  e'^e'^fovev. — S.  Ireo.  T.  16. 

fcVoTTCuv  ^v  rod  ov6fiaro9,  c-^^wv  le  iijv  alriav  Ty9  iin  ro  raXXiOK 
irpoaij^optai*     rouro    Be    irpoKOinji^    avrov   <n/^n *Wi.  —  S,  AthaD.   prO 

Syn.  Nic.  iv.  2. 
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of  Israel  that  they  would  not  understand  the  greatness  of 
their  birthright.  He  saith,  They  limited  Him.  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  41 .)  They  looked  only  for  some  limited  finite 
gift  from  God.  As  if,  e.g.  one  should  ask  of  God  all 
the  world.  That  is  a  limited  gift.  Or  ask  heaven  and 
earth  together.  All  these  are  limited.  Or  ask  all 
knowledge.  It  is  a  limited  gift.  Limited  in  time,  for 
it  shall  vanish  away.  The  only  unlimited  gift  is  God 
Himself.  That  ought  Israel  to  have  looked  for,  and 
because  they  came  short  of  it  they  were  cast  away. 
And  after  this  manner  God  filled  all  their  history  with 
examples  of  some  who  came  more  nearly  up  to  the 
Divine  Image,  as  Abram  and  Moses ;  and  of  some 
who  departed  from  it ;  that  men  having  copies  of  the 
image  before  them,  some  good  and  some  bad,  for  a  foil 
to  the  good,  might  learn  themselves  and  the  image 
ready  to  be  formed  within  them.  Our  part  is,  says  S. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  looking  at  those  images,  to 
copy  the  good  and  to  avoid  the  bad,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Word,  that  He  may  fiilfil  in  us  that  promise, 
In  the  image,  and  after  the  likeness,  (vol.  i.  p.  102.) 

ha  S^  TO  xar'  slxiva  xa\  xad'  bfioiooariv  TXi}^co<r|}. 

In  the  last  times  the  Word  became  flesh.  This 
Person  is  the  perfect  Image  of  God.  He  had  victory 
over  the  enemy  who  seduced  the  first  man.  For  this 
Image  of  God  is  more  than  man.  He  is  God  also. 
In  Christ,  man,  who  had  hitherto  been  called  the 
image  of  God,  was  for  the  first  time  shown  to  be  the 
image  of  God.* 

^  Quomodo  homo  transiet  in  Deum,  si  non  Deus  in  homineni  P 
....  Melior  autem  eo  homine,  qui  secundum  similitudinem  Dei 
factuB  est,  et  excellentior  quisoam  sit  alius,  nisi  Filius  Dei,  ad 
cujus  similitudinem  factus  est  homo  ?  Et  propter  hoc  in  fine  ipse 
ostendit  similitudinem.  Filius  Dei  factus  est  homo,  antiquam 
plasmationem  in  semetipsuro  suscipiens. — S.  Iren.  iy.  33,  §  4. 
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1 1 .  A  doctrine  may  be  gathered  out  of  this  word 
Image.  Image  means  a  son  whose  nature  is  such  as 
his  father's.  **  Image  of  God"  shows  that  God  is  our 
Father.  God  Who,  in  all  the  rest  of  creation,  had 
been  called  Beginning,  and  Word,  and  Wisdom,  and 
Counsellor,  doth  towards  man  assume  the  better  name 
of  Father.  Our  Father^  Which  art  in  heaven,  we  call 
Him,  to  signify  that  the  resemblance  lies  not  in  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  which  He  distributes  to  the  other 
creatures  on  earth ;  but  in  that  life  which  is  heavenly, 
and  common  to  us  with  angels. 

12.  Fifthly,  we  are  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the 
''  likeness,"  as  distinguished  from  the  Image. 

The  Image  and  the  Likeness  are  the  Son  and  Holt 
Ghost.  The  Likeness  is  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding 
from  the  Son.  Therefore  in  the  nature  of  them,  these 
two  are,  as  their  names  import,  one  as  well  as  two. 
The  Uke  is  observable  in  the  name  Wisdom,  which 
signifies  the  Son  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the 
likeness  between  Elijah  and  Elisha.  And  in  that 
saying  of  Christ  to  His  Apostles,  **  the  works  that  I 
do  ye  shall  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these." 
But,  if  a  distinction  must  be  drawn,  it  may  be  said 
that  all  men  are  made  in  the  image  of  God,  more  or 
less,  but  some  resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  These  do  not 
follow  after  the  Likeness  of  God.  Cum  Spiritus  Dei 
commixtus  animae  unitur  plasmati ;  propter  effusionem 
SpiritCls,  spiritualis  et  perfectus  homo  factus  est :  et 
hie  est  qui  secundum  imaginem  et  similitudinem  factus 
est  Dei.  Si  autem  defuerit  animae  Spiritus,  animalis  est 
vere,  qui  est  talis,  et  carnalis  derelictus  imperfectus 
erit :  imaginem  quidem  babens  in  plasmate,  similitudi- 
nem vero  non  assumens  per  Spiritum.  (S.  Iren,  v.  6,  §1 .) 

Origen  offers  the  like  explanation  :  saying,  **  Sum- 
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mum  boDum,  ad  quod  natura  rationabilis  universa 
festiaat,  quod  etiam  finis  omnium  dicitur  a  quamplu- 
rimis  etiam  philosopborum  hoc  modo  terminatur ;  quia 
summum  bonum  sit,  prout  possibile  est,  similem  fieri 
Deo.  Sed  hoc  non  tarn  ipsorum  inventum,  quam  ex 
divinis  libris  ab  eis  assumptum  puto.  Hoc  namque 
indicat  Moses  ante  omnes,  cum  primam  conditiooem 
hominis  enarrat,  dicens:  Et  dixit  Deus,  Faciamus 
hominem  ad  imaginem  et  similitudinem  nostrum.  Tunc 
deinde  addit,  Et  fecit  Deus  hominem  ^  ad  Dei  imaginem 
fecit  eumy  .  .  .  Hoc  ergo  quod  dixit  *ad  imaginem 
Dei  fecit  cum,'  et  de  similitudine  siluit,  non  aliud 
indicat,  nisi  quod  imaginis  quidem  dignitatem  in  prima 
conditione  percepit,  similitudinis  vero  perfectio  in 
consummatione  servata  est :  scilicet  ut  ipse  earn 
propriae  industriae  studiis  ex  Dei  imitatione  conscis- 
ceret,  cum  possibilitate  sibi  perfectionis  in  initiis  datll 
per  imaginis  dignitatem,  in  fine  demum  per  operum 
expletionem  perfectam  sibi  ipse  similitudinem  conser- 
varet."  (Origen,  i.  152.)  He  compares  1  S.  John  iii. 
2,  3,  S.  John  xvii.  21. 

The  practical  conclusion  may  be  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  S.  Irenaeus,  lib.  iv.  praef. : — "  Man  is 
a  compound  of  soul  and  flesh,  which  was  shaped  after 
the  likeness  of  God  and  moulded  by  His  Hands,  that 
is,  by  the  Son  and  Spirit,  to  Whom  He  said,  Let  us 
mxike  man.  Therefore  the  object  of  him  who  envies  us 
our  life,  is  to  make  men  incredulous  of  their  own 
salvation,  and  murmurers  against  God  their  Creator. 
For  all  the  solemn  sayings  of  all  heretics  come  at  last 
to  this,  that  they  blaspheme  our  Maker  and  speak 
against  the  salvation  of  the  creature  of  God,  which  is 
flesh,  for  whose  sake  the  Son  of  God  made  the  wholfe 
dispensation ;  as  we  have  proved  in  many  ways ;  and 
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made  it  clear  that  none  other  is  called  God  in  Holy 
Scriptures  save  the  Father  of  all,  and  the  Son,  and 
those  which  have  the  Adoption."  S.  John  x.  3d.  He 
called  them  gods  unto  whom  the  Word  of  God  came. 
13.  By  way  of  corollary,  we  observe  that  here 
Moses  is  the  first  who  described  man's  creation  and 
prospects,  and  that  in  the  face  of  a  fuller  revelation  to 
come,  and  that  now  when  Moses'  words  are  set  against 
that  revelation,  the  more  exactly  his  words  are  weighed, 
the  more  accurately  do  they  correspond  with  the 
fuller  revelation. 


lecture  XI* 

THE  SABBATH. 


Gbn.  II.  2,  3. 
"  On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  His  wobk  which  Hb  had 

MADE  ;   AND  He  BESTED  ON  THE  SETENTH  DAT  FBOH  ALL  HiS 

woBK  WHICH  He  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  se- 
venth DAY  AND  SANCTIFIED  IT:  BECAUSE  THAT  IN  IT  He 
HAD  BESTED  FBOH  ALL  HiS  WOBK  WHICH  GOD  CBEATED  AND 
MADE." 

The  seventh  day  is  twice  coDsecrated  to  holy  rest. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  the  Son  of  God  ended  His  works 
and  rested  from  them.  And  on  a  high  Sabbath  the 
Son  of  God  being  made  Man,  did  rest  from  His  works 
by  sleeping  in  the  grave. 

The  second  rest  is  an  explanation  of  the  first ;  ^irAij- 
po<pipri(re.  It  shows  that  on  the  first  Sabbath  God  hallowed 
a  rest  for  all  who  should  do  good  works  after  God's 
example.  As  S.  Paul  argues :  there  remaineth  there- 
fore a  rest  for  the  people  of  God.  And  as  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  David  expounds  it ;  not  only  a  rest,  but  better, 
God's  rest :   They  shall  enter  (saith  God)  into  My  rest. 

Seeing  then,  that  they  which  die  in  the  Lord,  do  not 
only  rest  from  their  labours,  but  rest  in  the  Lord's 
rest,  in  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  their  God, -let  us  in- 
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quire  what  is  that  rest  of  God.     And  this  the  book 
of  Moses  shall  teach  us. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  Son  of  God  ended  the 
works  which  He  had  fashioned  and  made,  according 
to  the  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  the  Father.  And 
He  did  on  the  Sabbath  present  them  to  the  Father 
in  that  form  and  fashion ;  as  He  saith.  Behold  I,  and 
the  children  whom  Ood  hath  given  Me.  That  is.  He 
did  then  present  man,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  things 
which  were  created  for  the  sake  of  man. 

These  were  then  blessed,  i.e.,  they  were  presented 
to  the  Father  by  the  Son,  and  not  by  Him  alone, 
but  also  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  did  all  along 
hallow  the  works  which  the  Son  did  fashion,  and 
made  those  works  blameless  in  the  Father's  sight. 
For  so  it  is  written,  that  at  the  beginning  of  creation, 
when  the  Son  laid  the  foundation  of  it,  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters^  i.e.  quickened 
all  earth  into  life.  And  on  the  seventh  day,  all 
things  and  times  were  hallowed  by  the  same  Spirit, 
when  He  hallowed  the  seventh  day.  For  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  hallow,  or  make  holy.  This 
Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Son,  therefore  He 
wrought  with  the  Son,  hallowing  the  things  which  the 
Son  did  fashion.  And  the  same  Holy  Gnos-r,  hallow- 
ing them,  can  make  them  acceptable  to  the  Father  ; 
for  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  also  from  the  Father. 
The  Son  with  the  Holy  Ghost  did  on  the  Sabbath 
present  the  works  to  the  Father  ;  and  the  Father 
beholding  His  own  plan  and  work  in  the  Son,  was 
well  pleased  with  the  Son.  So  we  read,  Prov.  viii. 
where  the  Son  recounting  the  story  of  creation  to  the 
end,  concludes  with  these  words,  /  was  the  delight  of 
the  Most  High. 
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This  delight  which  the  Father  hath  in  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  and  which  the  Son  and  Holy  •  Ghost 
have  in  the  Father,  is  the  rest  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  rest  of  God.  For  God 
being  Spirit,  fainteth  not^  neither  is  weary ^  so  that  He 
should  enjoy  bodily  rest.  The  only  rest  proper  to 
Him  is  that  He  should  delight  in  Himself.  The  Fa- 
ther, the  Source  of  Godhead,  delighteth  in  His  Wis- 
dom, i.e.  in  His  Son,  and  in  His  Spirit.  Such  delights 
the  Three  Persons  in  One  Godhead  have  from  all 
eternity.  They  always  have  been  satisfied  with  this 
delight.  And  this  is  their  eternal  rest,  this  satisfac- 
tion of  Spirit. 

But  on  this  fii*st  Sabbath  day  God  made  a  new 
thing :  for  the  Son  having  made  man  to  be  in  the 
image  of  God,  to  be  an  habitation  hereafter  for  Him- 
self, took  a  delight  in  man,  and  in  all  that  did  belong 
to  man,  as  He  saith  again  in  Prov.  viii. :  /  did  rejoice 
in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earthy  and  My  delights 
were  with  the  sons  of  men.  Therefore,  when  He  re- 
turned from  His  work  to  His  rest  which  He  hath  from 
everlasting  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  returned 
not  as  He  came  forth,  but  now  He  brought  man  also 
with  Him,  to  enter  into  the  same  rest.  He  caused 
man  also  to  be  enfolded  in  the  embrace  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  bade  him  enter  into  the  rest  of  his  Lord. 

O  blessed  holiday  which  Adam  spent  with  God  I 
Now  consider  Adam's  rest ;  what  profit  he  had  in  it. 
That  depended  on  Adam's  nature,  what  rest  he  were 
capable  of  enjoying.  I  mean  this.  Suppose  an  in- 
fant resting  in  its  mother's  arms  ;  the  infant  has  rest 
of  body,  satisfaction  of  its  desires — ^all  the  rest  its 
nature  will  admit.  Again :  suppose  a  child  grown  up 
to  ripeness  of  understanding,  he  requires  guidance  in 
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conduct  of  life,  he  asks  counsel  of  his  parent's  wisdom, 
and  finding  it,  he  rests  on  it ;  he  has  satis&ction  of  his 
wants,  the  sou's  mind  rests  on  the  £atber*s  mind.  But 
this  rest,  unUke  the  former,  is  not  a  rest  of  body,  but 
a  rest  of  mind^  by  communion  of  mind  with  mind. 

Apply  thia  observation  to  Adam's  case ;  consider 
his  condition  on  the  seventh  day,  it  is  described  thus : 
The  Lord  Ood  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and 
man  became  a  living  soul.  Gen.  ii.  7.  Adam  had  1st, 
a  body  ;  2ndly,  a  soul ;  a  living  soul,  i.e.,  a  soul  capa- 
ble of  the  Spirit  of  life,  of  the  Holt  Spirit,  just  as 
the  soul  of  an  infant  is  capable  of  reason.  To  this 
extent,  no  more.  A  beginning  of  instruction,  a  be- 
ginning of  life  from  the  Spirit,  Adam  had :  not  yet  the 
perfect  gift,  which  we  receive  of  the  new  birth  of  the 
Spirit,  which  comes  to  Christians  by  [the  new  Man, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ.^  Adam  consisted  of  two 
parts,  body  and  soul,  and  that  soul  capable  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Christians,  baptized,  members  of 
Christ  both  God  and  Man,  consist  of  three  parts : 
Ist,  body ;  2ndly,  soul ;  3rdly,  the  Spirit :  which 
Spirit  was  not  given  in  this  fashion  until  the  Word 

^  *'  Quemadmodum  ab  initio  plasmationis  nostrse  in  Adam,  ea 
quse  fuit  a  Deo  aspiratio  Tito  unita  plasmati  animavit  hominem, 
et  animal  rationale  ostendit ;  sic  in  fine  Yerbum  Patris  et  Spiritus 
Dei,  adunitns  antiquse  substantias  plasmationis  Adas,  viyentem  et 
perfectnm  effecit  hominem,  capientem  perfectum  Patrem :  ut 
quemadmodum  in  animali  omnes  mortui  sumus  sic  in  spirituali 
omnes  yiyificemur.  Non  enim  effugit  aliquando  Adam  manus 
Dei,  ad  quas  Pater  loquens,  dicit  Faciamus  hominem  ad  imaginem 
et  similitudinem  nostram,  Et  propter  hoc  in  fine  non  ex  voiuntate 
camis  neque  ex  Toluntate  viri^sed  ex  placito  Patris  manus  Ejus 
vivum  perfecerunt  hominem,  uti  fiat  Adam  secundum  imaginem 
et  similitudinem  Dei." — (Irenasus,  v.  1.) 
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became  flesh,  not  until  that  flesh  was  glorified  after  the 
Resurrection. 

All  this  the  Scripture  declares  plainly,  saying,  The 
first  Adam  and  the  children  after  his  likeness,  differ 
from  the  Second  Adam  and  His  children  in  this,  that 
the  first  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul ;  the  Second 
Adam  is  a  quickening  Spirit.  And  that  this  Spirit  was 
not  given  till  after  Christ's  Resurrectioa,  S.  John 
affirms,  saying,  The  Holy  Qhost  was  not  yet  given^  be- 
cause  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.  And  that  Adam  and 
the  fathers  waited  for  this  gift  until  the  Apostles  received 
it.  Scripture  saith,  These  all  died  in  faith^  not  having 
received  the  promises^  Qod  having  provided  some  better 
thing  for  v>S9  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  mude 
perfect.  And  that  Christians  consist  of  three  parts, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  S.  Paul  saith  :  I  pray  Qod  your 
spirit,  souly  and  body  be  preserved  bUmeless.  (1  Th^ss. 
V.  23.) 

You  see  the  difierence  between  Adam  then,  and 
Christians  now.  Wide  as  the  difference  between  in- 
fants and  grown  men.  Now,  as  creatures  differ,  so 
doth  their  rest  differ.  The  rest  of  an  in&nt  is  to  rest 
its  body,  and  have  its  affections  satisfied ;  but  the  rest 
of  a  wise  man  is  to  have  his  behaviour  and  bis  aims 
guided  by  the  wisdom  of  the  wise^  and  to  rest  his 
mind  upon  their  mind.  That  is  the  wise  man's  satis- 
fection,  his  rest. 

In  like  manner  Adam's  rest  on  that  Sabbath  day 
was  this ;  his  body  had  rest  from  labour  and  weari- 
ness, and  his  soul  rested  in  faith  on  his  Creator.  In 
memory  of  this  rest,  God  appointed  the  observance  of 
the  seventh  day,  by  resting  firom  all  work  ;  In  it  thou 
shalt  do  no  work. 

But  now  mark  the  history  of  that  seventh  day.    As 
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Adam's  growth  then  was  but  the  infancy  of  our  more 
perfect  state  in  Jesus,  so  the  rest,  which  on  that  day 
God  granted  Adam,  was  but  the  seed  of  a  rest  more 
suited  to  that  perfect  condition.  And  God,  on  that 
very  Sabbath,  when  He  was  resting,  was  also  preparing 
for  man  that  better  state,  and  the  rest  which  does  be- 
long to  it.  He  was  working  that  improvement,  while 
He  rested  in  the  satisfaction  which  He  had  in  the  work. 
This  the  Word  of  God  did  intimate  to  the  Jews,  when 
they  said  to  Him,  Why  doest  Thou  cures  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  ?  He  replied.  My  Father  warketh  hitherto^ 
and  I  work,  i.e.,  "  I  work  not  only  to  preserve  what  I 
have  made,  but  also  to  improve  it,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  cures  which  I  do."  Seeing  then,  that  to  us,  who 
have  put  on  the  new  Man,  there  is  given  a  new  rest, 
an  improvement  upon  the  old  rest  of  the  first  creation, 
a  rest  not  only  of  body  and  soul,  but  of  all  three, 
spirit,  soul,  and  body  together,  let  us  shortly  inquire 
into  the  manner  of  this  rest. 

If  you  remember  what  I  have  said,  you  will  come  to 
the  truth  quickly.  Rest  means  perfect  satisfaction. 
In  the  improved  Christian  rest  there  are  three  to  be 
satisfied,  three  together,  spirit,  soul,  and  body.  Of 
these  three  the  spirit  takes  the  lead.  The  spirit  is  to 
be  satisfied  perfectly,  and  soul  and  body  are  to  find  rest 
in  the  satisfaction  of  the  spirit. 

But  in  this  world  the  three  do  not  pull  together, 
they  pull  contrary  ways  often.  The  spirit  is  willing, 
saith  Christ,  hut  the  flesh  is  weak.  The  corruptible 
body,  saith  the  wise  man,  weigheth  down  the  mind  that 
museth  upon  many  things.  Weariness  of  body  and  soul 
will  be  attended  to,  whether  the  spirit  please  or  no. 
And  worse  than  this,  The  flesh,  too  often,  as  S.  Paul 
saith,  lusteth  against  the  spirit.     Therefore  to  bring 
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body  and  soul  into  harmony  with  the  spirit,  that  all 
three  may  be  at  one,  and  have  liberty  without  distrac- 
tion, this  body  must  be  dissolved ;  the  soul  must,  for 
a  time,  be  disentangled  from  this  body,  then  the  Holy 
Spirit  shall  put  the  body  together  again,  in  a  temper 
conformable  to  His  Spirit  in  the  man :  then  the  spirit 
in  man  shall  have  the  advantage  which  now  it  lacks. 
Now  the  body  and  soul  are  first  prepared,  and  the 
spirit  comes  in  thereto  by  Baptism :  such  body  as  the 
spirit  finds,  such  it  has  to  deal  with,  as  saith  the 
Scripture :  That  is  first  which  is  natural^  and  after 
that  which  is  spiritual.  (1  Cor.  xv.) 

But,  in  the  next  world,  the  spirit  shall  raise  the 
body  to  itself,  as  it  is  written  :  Jesits  Christ  was  put  to 
death  in  the  fleshy  and  raised  in  the  Spirit.  Then  the 
spirit  is  first  in  time,  it  makes  the  body  come  to  it ;  it  so 
orders  the  body  that  the  body  shall  suit  the  spirit,  shall 
be  satisfied  with  all  that  satisfies  the  spirit.  It  shall  no 
longer  be  weak  and  weary  of  the  spirit's  ways,  but  be 
strong  to  fulfil  all  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  as  it  is  written  : 
The  body  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power. 

This  rest,  you  see,  comes  by  the  Resurrection.  This 
improved  rest  Christ  purchased  for  the  body,  when 
His  body  was  raised  by  the  Spirit.  Therefore  the  day 
of  His  Resurrection  is  hallowed  in  remembrance  of 
this  rest.  The  change  of  the  day  teaches  all  men  what 
is  meant  by  resting  in  God.  The  satisfaction  of  the 
spirit  comes  when  the  spirit  hath  found  God,  to  whom 
now  spirit,  soul,  and  body  do  all  unequally  aspire.  For 
that  soul  and  body  do  even  now  long  after  God,  some 
knowing  whom  they  long  for,  others  not  knowing  what 
they  would  have,  yet  dissatisfied  with  earth  :  this  the 
Psalmist  declares,  saying  of  body  and  soul,  My  heart 
and  my  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  Ood  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.) : 
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and,  My  soul  is  athirst  for  Ood^  yea,  even  for  the 
living  Qod ;  when  shall  I  come  to  appear  before  the 
presence  of  Qod  ?  (Ps.  xlii.) 

Even  now,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  all  three,  seek 
after  God,  but  unequally ;  soul  and  body  are  soonest 
weary,  their  strength  fails  them.  But  aft^er  the  resur- 
rection it  shall  not  be  so.  Then  shall  all  three  to- 
gether rise  to  God,  all  alike  unwearied.  For  then  the 
spirit  of  the  saints  shall  be  made  perfect  in  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  shall  command  the  body  and  soul,  being 
new-fashioned  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  hallowed 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  able  to  perform  the 
will  of  the  spirit  in  praising  God.  And  Christ 
saith  of  them,  /  will  that  where  I  am^  there  they 
may  be  also.  And  Christ  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father.  That  word  "  bosom"  speaks  of  rest,  not  of 
ordinary  rest,  but  such  rest  as  is  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, safety,  increase  of  life,  and  love.  Herein  will 
the  spirit  rest.  The  spirit  will  have  satisfaction  in 
praising  God,  and  will  call  on  the  body  and  soul  to 
fulfil  its  rest  by  praising  God  :  and  soul  and  body  will 
find  their  rest,  their  satisfaction,  in  fulfilling  the  desire 
of  the  spirit,  and  praising  God.  So  will  soul  and  body 
find  rest,  not  in  idleness,  but  in  praising  God  without 
resting ;  as  it  is  written,  They  rest  not  day  and  nighty 
saying,  Holy^  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.  (Rev.  iv.  8.) 

"  Holy  is  the  Father,  Who  loved  us,  and  sent  forth 
His  Son  to  make  God  known  to  us.  Holy  is  the  Fa- 
ther, to  Whom,  when  all  is  done,  we  are  returned, 
and  He  doth  approve  us. 

"  Holy  is  the  Son,  Who  for  our  sakes  came  forth 
from  the  Father,  and  condescended  to  become  the 
First-born  of  all  creation,  and  the  Way  by  Whom  we 
should  come  to  the  Father. 
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"  Holy  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who,  proceeding  from 
the  Son,  halloweth  the  members  of  Christ,  Who,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father,  maketb  us  acceptable,  and 
blameless,  to  be  presented  to  the  Father. 

"  Holy^  holy,  holy,  Lord  Qod  Almighty. 

"  Our  Lord,  and  Ruler  of  our  Ufe.  Our  Ood  and 
our  exceeding  great  reward.  Almighty,  Who  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth  made  us  to  be  in  the  image  of 
God,  after  the  likeness  of  God. 

"  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty ;  Which  was^ 
and  is,  and  is  to  come. 

"  Which  was  at  the  first  the  Beginning  of  our  life, 
the  foundation,  and  the  rest  thereof. 

*' Which  is;  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for 
ever.  So  that  we,  being  in  Him,  abide  in  rest  un- 
moved. Our  life  is  no  longer  changing,  as  it  was  on 
earth,  and  shifting  like  the  waters  of  a  running  brook. 
We  now  live  tranquil  for  ever,  a  sea  of  crystal  under 
the  throne  of  Ood. 

"  Wliich  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come. 

''  Is  to  come :  drawing  nearer  to  us  continually,  and 
causing  us  to  draw  nearer  unto  Him.  Ever,  with  love, 
improving  our  likeness  to  Him,  wherein  we  do  rest 
satisfied ;  He  filling  us  with  fulness  of  joy,  and  light, 
and  glory. 

"  In  Thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  Thy  right 
hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore. ^^ 

Lastly,  this  rest  of  which  we  now  speak,  hath  this 
special  mark,  that  it  is  rest  from  works;  rest  from 
works  finished.'    On  the  seventh  day,  when  the  works 

^  Because  of  the  works  we  remember  the  seventh  day ;  because 
of  the  Eesurrection  we  hallow  the  first  day.  We  do  not  keep 
both,  for  the  Law  itself  excuses  us,  ''  Circumcisio  pellit  Sabba- 
turn :"  as  the  Lobd  said.  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the 
Sabbath. 
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were  finished,  then  the  Son  rested  and  brought  His 
works  with  Him  into  their  rest  of  God.  And  when 
He  had  brought  them  thither,  then  and  there  He  did 
delight  in  them  ;  as  He  saith,  My  delights  were  with 
the  sons  of  men.  And  this  He  did,  not  as  though  He 
needed  any  addition  to  the  joy  which  He  hath  from 
everlasting,  as  saith  the  Psalmist :  My  goodness  is  no- 
thing unto  Thee.  But  He  did  this  to  establish  a  law 
for  our  profit,  that  we  also.  His  members,  should  bring 
our  works  with  us  into  His  rest,  and  there  rejoice  in 
God  and  in  them ;  as  saith  the  Foice  from  heaven^ 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord ;  even  so^ 
saith  the  Spirit :  for  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them. 

Even  so,  saith  the  Spirit ;  and  He  hath  the  right  to 
say  it.  The  Spirit  doth  raise  the  body.  The  Spirit 
is  master  henceforth  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  of  the 
whole  man,  and  of  all  the  works  which  belong  to  him ; 
He  halloweth  the  man,  and  He  hallows  the  works  also. 
Works  which  here  we  do  in  weakness,  imperfection, 
and  sad  misgivings  often,  all  these  the  Spirit  claims, 
sanctifies,  and  makes  worthy  to  follow  the  saints  into 
their  rest.  There  He  maketh  them  acceptable  to 
God,  and  by  consequence  delightful  to  His  saints. 

Therefore,  I  conclude  with  S.  Paul,  Therefore,  my 
beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Not 
in  vain,  for  to  them  who  have  kept  the  command- 
ments our  Saviour  will  say  at  the  Resurrection,  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


**  Solon,  the  celebrated  legislator  of  Athens,  we  are  told,  enacted  &  law 
for  the  capital  punishment  of  eveiy  citizen  who  should  continue  neuter 
when  parties  ran  high  in  that  republic,  ile  considered,  it  should  seem, 
tho  declining  to  take  n  decided  part  on  great  and  critical  occasions,  an 
indication  of  such  a  culpable  intlifTorcnce  to  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth, as  could  only  be  expiated  by  death.  While  wo  blame  the  rigour  of 
this  law,  we  roast  confess  the  principle  on  which  it  was  foundied  is  just  and 
solid."  This  is  our  apology  for  again  coming  forward  in  defeuce  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  Our  readers  aro  fully  aware  that  ]\Ir.  Spurgeon  (we 
are  happy  to  say  here,  that  Mr.  S.  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  dubbed 
"  Reverend'')  has  again  coma  forward  to  expose  the  doings  of  Mother 
Church.  In  a  noble  sermon  preached  at  the  Tabernacle,  Sept.  25,  cntlUed 
**  I'hussaith  the  Lord,^^  after  exposing  the  Baptismal,  Confirmation^  AhtO' 
lutioTif  Servicfs,  exclaims  **  Land  of  IVickliffe,  birth-place  of  the  Martyrs 
of  Smith  fields  is  this  long  to  be  borne  with  f  I  am  clear  of  this  matter 
before  the  Most  flight  or  hope  to  bCy  ere  I  sleep  in  the  grave;  and  having 
ONCE  SOUNDED  THE  TRUMPET.  IT  SHALL  RING  TILL 
My  LIPS  ARf^  DUMB  I  May  God  enable  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  keep  his 
]ilcdge.  Id  it,  gentle  reader,  afler  reading  this  faithful  sermon,  likely  tee 
could  remain  neuter  ?  Sleep  we  could  not  for  many  hours,  hut  alas! 
nature  would  be  master ;  and  so  with  our  mind  deeply  agitated  with  the 
doings  in  our  so-called  ProtestaM  Church,  we  went  to  sleep*  and  we  dreamt 
we  again  saw  Mr.  Spurgeon  coming  down  the  street  where  our  domicile  is 
hidiated,  nt  the  same  time  wondering  whether  this  second  LirrHBB  was 
<;uing  to  give  us  a  call  ;  so  wo  said  to  our  better  half,  '*  Look,  my 
ik-ar,  and  see  whether  Spurgeon  is  going  to  pay  us  a  visit."  At  this  very 
moment,  Mr.  Spurgeon  knocked  at  our  door,  and  was  admitted  into  our 
presence,  and  after  ho  was  Rcatcd,  he  said  he  had  hval  another  dream^  and 
had  come  expressly  to  tell  us  about  it.  In  fact,  added  Mr.  Spurgeon,  I  could 
not  rest  until  I  Iiad  unburthened  toy  mind  to  you. 

[Sfeuc,  a  drawing-room,  over-looking  a  charming  prospect,  with  a  country 
Churcli  ill  tho  (listarrro  ;  the  M'riter  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  seated  noartlke 
window.] 

MR.  SPURGEON'S  SECOND  DREAM. 


Writer.  I  am  very  glad  to  sco  you,  Spurgeon,  how  woll  you  look.  The 
forty  antagonists,  with  tho  Saturday  Kcvilers,  don't  seem  to  put  you  much 
about.     At  any  rate,  vou  don't  sufter  inwardly^  as  Bardsley  would  say. 

Mr,  Spurgeon  Thank  goodness,  I  eat  and  sleep  well,  and  am  very 
happy.  Bardsley  hnj  expended  his  ammunition,  his  pump  is  diy^andas 
lor  all  the  other  scribblers  and  rovilers,  they  only  reply  to  each  other. 
They  must  have  been  aiming  at  something  iwv  removed  from  iny  sermons. 
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or  else  I  musb  give  them  creilit  for  being  the  wont  shots  that  ever 
prsotised  with  polemical  artillery.  Thej  do  not  BO  much  .as  toach  the 
target  in  its  extreme  corners,  much  less  in  its  centre. 

FFriter.  Then  they  would  not  do  for  Wimbledon.  Lord  Elcho  would 
soon  send  them  to  the  right- about- face.  I  heard  that  the  Bishops  are 
going  to  have  a  meeting  :  you  must,  they  say,  be  stopped. 

J/r.  Spurgeon.  Bishops  have  a  meeting !  why  they  cannot  stop  Colenso 
nor  the  authors  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the 
House  of  LordSf  laughed  at  them.  Stop  me!  Lo'>k  what  a  medley  they 
are.  There  are  High  Church  and  Low  Ciiurch,  Broad  Church  and 
Narrow  Church,  and  no  Church  at  all — like  Oolenso  ;  let  them  look  at 
home  firsty  before  they  begin  with  me. 

Writer.  Why,  I  see  the  Clerical  Journal  still  supports  your  view.  It 
says,  mark  the  words,  Spurgeon,  *'  It  would  be  amusing ^  if  the  matter  were 
not  so  serious,  to  see  how  t/ie  Evangelical  clergy  wince  under  the  attach 
made  on  t/iem,  and  how  ineffectually,  we  thinks  they  labour  and  argue  to 
refute  it"  It  also  adds,  mai'k  the  language,  ** Dissenters  have  a  right  to 
taunt  us  with  unreality  and  a  disregard  of  truth,  if  we  can  use  so  plain  a 
service  as  that  of  Baptism  is,  with  mental  reservation  and  private  exegesis 
of  its  liberal  wording.  There  is  something  so  startling,  and  calculated  to 
drive  inquiring  minds  on  the  quicksands  of  infidelity,  in  the  avowed  fact 
Ma/ what  ought  to  be  the  plainest  of  doctrines,  and  to  our  minds  is  so, 
should  be  in  doubt  with  a  large  party  in  the  Church  of  EnylandP 

Mr*  Spurgeon,  Bravoi  ClericalJoumaL  The  High  Church  nre  honest 
men,  they  are  consistent.  What  will  Bardsley  say  now  when  ho  travol.H 
for  the  dnurch  Defence  Association  ?  It  is  tbo  truth  that  has  made  tho:u 
wince,  and  they  shall  have  it  hotter  soon. 

Writer.  They  are  calling  you  '*  Pope  Spurgeon,"  and  th^y  have  got 
hold  of  a  Macintosh  to  prevent  jour  washing  thcui  away. 

Mr,  Spurgeon.  Cease  your  punning.  Mr.  Macintosh  has  a  perfueh 
right  to  publish  anything  that  will  pay.  They  may  call  me  anything—'*  A, 
rose  will  smell,  &c.,'^  you  know  the  rest. 

Writer.  The  worthy  Curate  of  Kcnnington,  Charles  Wills,  tho 
Saturday  Review  says,  has  *^  unquestionably  written  the  best  of  all  tho 
answers  that  are  published  J* 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  Then  bad  is  the  best.  Did  you  know  WilU  ?  I  was 
reading  somewhere  he  was  formerly  an  Independent  minister  at  Throop, 
Hants,  afterwards  ho  went  to  Lechlade,  and  Bungay,  and  was  at  last 
sub-editor  on  the  very  short-lived  Dial.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of 
Independency,  and  now  has  turned  a  Church  curate. 

frriter.  He  would  beat  Professor  Anderson.  The  Patriot  says  of  this 
CavAte,  **  Silence  would  better  liave  become  Mr.  Wills;  but  doubtless  he 
has  good  reasons  for  making  himself  notorious,*'  Kennington,  I  hear,  is 
getting  noted  for  babies.  Mr.  Wills,  lately  Independent,  and  writer  for 
the  JD^alj  says,  **  Since  the  publication  of  your  Sermon,  our  baptisms  havo 
greatly  increased."  - '  ^ 

Mr.  Spurgeon.  Don't  make  me  smile.  Has  the  population  in  Kenning- 
ton  increased  in  a  week  through  the  publication  of  my  Sermon  2  Bad 
plaoe  for  a  poor  man  to  live,  Su*,  in  these  dear  days. 

Writer.  TUa  is  a  specimen  of  Mother  Chnroh*B  Champiooa.  The 
people  of  £oglai|4  are  all  laughing  at  his  silly  pamphlet.  I  will  take 
his  motto,  which  is  placed  on  the  title  page  in  small  capitals:  ^^  thou 


kati  noi  time  mouqh  to  tptah^  have  mi  enough  to  hoUt^  kmgwe!^ 
Mr.  Spurgeon.    Did  Wills  put  that  motto  on  his  pampUet  P 
JVrUer.    Yes,  Sir.    (Laughing.) 
Mr.  Spurgeon.    How  true  the  words—'*  0  that  min9  enemy  would  wriU 

abook.^ 

[At  this  moment,  a  Deputation  from  the  Liberation  Society  called,  and 
said  they  wished  l»  see  Mr.  Spurgeon.  They  would  detain  him 
only  a  few  minutes.] 

Mr.  Spurgeon.    Tell  them  to  walk  in. 

The  Deputation,  Good  evening,  (bowing)  gentlemen,  we  have  been  to 
your  house  and  finding  you  not  at  home,  were  informed  of  your  where* 
abonts,  and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  coming  here.  We  (addressing  Mr. 
Spurgeon)  have  been  desired  by  the  Committee  of  the  Liberation  Society 
in  their  name,  to  return  you  their  thanks  for  the  noble  manner  in  which 
yon  have  exposed  the  abuses  in  our  so-called  Protestant  Church.  May 
you,  Sir,  be  long  spared  to  witness  for  the  truth,  and  kindly  accept  our 
thanks  and  good  wishes  ! 

Mr.  Spurgeon.  Gentlemen,  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  good  opinion, 
and  hope  I  shall  ever  deserve  it— but  I  owe  an  apology  to  you  ;  when  the 
Bi-centenary  Commemoration  was  celebrated  I  kept  aloof.  I  was  anxious 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  evangelical  clergy.  I  thought  it  was  like 
raking  up  old  grievances,  but  alas !  I  committed  a  mistake.  It  was 
through  attending  the  Evangelical  Alliance  my  conscience  became  dead« 
ened.  They  are  a  number  of  loving  and  kind-hearted  men,  but,  as  a 
great  writer  observes  '*  we  must  not  forget  the  order  in  which  the  graces 
of  the  Spirit  are  arranged.  **  The  wisdom  which  is  from  above  is  first 
pure^  then  peaceable.*^  Pead^  should  be  anxiously  sought,  but  always  in 
subordination  to  purity ;  and  therefore  every  attempt  to  reconcile  differ^ 
ences  among  Christians  which  involves  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  is  spurious 
in  its  origin,  and  dangerous  in  its  tendency.''  Look  what  a  bad  effect  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  has  had  on  Baptist  Noel. 

The  Deputation.  We  are  delighted  with  your  truthful  portraiture. 
Baptist  Noel  has  made  a  sad  mistake.  He  had  better  bum  his  book  on 
••  Church  and  State.*'  However,  in  your  letter  to  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  you  have  convicted  Baptist  Noel  out  of  his  own 'book.  For  such 
a  man  to  talk  about  love»  when  such  Popish  things  are  being  done  in  our 
Established  Church,  is  perfect  twaddle.  Never  mind,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  dis- 
tinguished merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to  bigotry,  and  will  draw  lustre 
from  reproach.  '1  he  vapours  which  gather  round  the  rising  sun,  and  fol- 
low it  in  its  course,  seldom  fail  at  the  close  of  it  to  form  a  magnificent 
theatre  for  its  reception,  and  to  invest  with  variegated  tints,  and  with  a 
softened  effulgence,  the  luminary  which  they  cannot  hide. 

Mr.  Spurgeon.  Thank  God  they  cannot  hide  the  truth  !  Truth  should 
be  defended  only  by  truth,  much  less  m\\  she  condescend  to  owe  any 
portion  of  her  nscendency  to  falsehood,  which  it  is  her  eternal  prerogative 
to  confound  o^d  to  destroy.  We  have  been  talking  about  Wills,  the  curate 
of  Kennington. 

The  Deputation.  Wills,  Wills,  nh,  dear  me  !  the  least  said  the  soonest 
mended.  We  don't  believe  in  some  conversions.  Poor  fellow !  Have  you 
heard  of  the  great  increase  of  babies  at  Kenuington.    Tha.  local  K^strar 


oaandimikeiioiit     He  is  going  to  commuDicate  with  the  Regbtrtr 
Oeneral. 

[jETere  the  Depuiaii<m  rose  from  their  seats,  and  apologising  for  trespcusing 
on  Mr,  Spurgeon's  time,  shook  hands,  and  withdrew.'] 

Writer,  Very  gentlemanly  persons :  quite  different  from  what  I  had 
expected.  From  what  I  have  read  in  the  church  journals,  I  thought  they 
were  revolutionists. 

Mr.  Spurgeon.  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Miall,  &c  ,  such  names  ought  to  be 
a  guarantee  that  nothing  but  uprightness  and  integrity  would  be  allowed  in 
a  Society  where  they  are  the  distinguished  ornaments.  They  merely  wish 
the  Church  to  be  liberated  from  State  control.  The  outcry  made  against 
this  Society  by  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the  Church 
journals,  shows  it  is  only  a  breeches  pocket  question.  The  Liberation 
Society  is  gaining  ground,  and  depend  upon  it  a  great  change  will  soon 
take  place  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Writer.  Why  Sir,  the  Rev.  W.  Thorn,  of  Winchester,  published  a  series 
of  tracts,  20  years  ago  They  were  published  by  Jackson  and  Walford,  and 
had  an  immense  circulation.  I  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  one,  it  is 
entitled,     *•  ALL  CHURCH  PEOPLE  ESSENTIALLY  "  PAPISTS.'' ' 

I.  You  have  a  POPE  m  the  reigning  monarch  of  the  JVation,  who  is  the  supreme  head 
of  your  church,  and  who  exercises  the  same  powcr:^— 0>i  creating  bishops,  and 
through  them  the  inferior  clergy,  and  in  sanctioning,  if  not  originating,  all  ecclesiastical 
laws  and  edicts)— as  those  held  by  the  Pontiff  in  the  nomish  Communion. 

II.  Foil  Aaw  CAttDIXALS  in  function  and  aut'iority,  though  wanting  their  Aate— The 
Privy  Council  and  the  British  Parliament  perform  the  offlco  of  religiously  advising  your 
secular  Pope  in  all  matters  concerning  your  *  zun-liMe*  establishment.  Tlio  conclaves  in  the 
Vatican  and  in  St.  Stephens'  are,  in  tli'is  respect,  offic^ly  identical. 

III.  Youpotteu  a  IlIERARCHY  about  the  aame  as  that  of  Home — 1.  A  Royal  Pope— 
2.  Cardinals--3  Archbishops— 4.  Ix}rd  Bishops— 5.  'Deans— G.  Rural  Dcanse— 
7.  Chancellors— S.  Prebendaries— 9.  Archdeacons— 10.  Rectors— 11.  Yicars— 12, 
Curates,  etc.  vrith  graduated  po'^'ers  and  prerogatives— exercised  over  larger  or  less  parts 
of  the  coantry,  and  portions  of  the  population. 

IV.  You  have  SPIRITUAL  COURTS,  with  Judget,  Froctore,  Regittran,  Apparitortf 
Surrogate$»  etc,  symbolizing  with  those  of  Rome ;  and»  like  them,  employing  the  ciTll 
power  to  punish  men  in  soul,  body,  relatives,  and  worldly  goods,  for  setting  up  thehr  own 
judgment— not  to  the  word  of  God^but  to  the  established  religion,  and  refusing  to  support 
what  they  justly,  fairly,  and  conscientiously  condemn. 

V.  You  have  ECCLESIASTICAL  CA^'ONS  wearfy  the  tame  at  thott  of  the  Papai 
Church. —By  these  your  conduct  is  tried,  and  by  these  you  are  punished  or  acquitted. 
The  ^<criptures  are  not  the  object  of  chief  judicial  appeal  in  any  case  of  assumed  spiritual 
delinquency.  These  canons,  moreover,  are  as  inquisitorial,  superstitious,  and  cruel  ai 
any  in  the  Catholic  Church ;    if  you  doubt,  read  the  first  dozen,  as  a  sample. 

VI.  You  have  a  COERCI VELY  SUPPORTED  tyttem  like  Popery  In  her  palmy  days  in 
this  country,  and  like  Popery  still  on  the  conthient.  You  repudiate  the  voluntaiy  sohemo 
of  the  Hew  Testament— all  the  inhabitants  being  heavily  ta\cd  by  tithes,  rates,  duof , 
grants,  etc.,  to  support  your  clergy,  worship,  and  ecclesiastlctil  edifices. 

VII.  You  have  CHURCH  PATRONAGE  like  /rom<.— You  virtually  trade  in  tho  ioaUi 
of  men— selling  the  cure  of  them  to  the  highest  bidder— and  giving  tho  emoloments 
thereof— as  goods  and  chattels,  horses  and  chariots— to  nephews  and  favourites.  The 
scriptural  election  of  pastors  by  Christian  societies  your  church  holds  as  alien  and  nn- 
constitutional. 

VIII.  You  have  a  FIXED  LITURGY  hie  the  Papistt,  whoso  Mass  Book  yon  have 
tnrned  Into  PInglish,  and  nse  as  your  own.  Jt  Is  imroscd  on  you  by  Parliament,  without 
whose  permission  it  is  ualtorable ;  an<l  by  it  yo  i  mu^-t  ever  repulate  your  devotions  in 
public  worship;  in  which  also  you  dare  road  onlyiT.K'  li^uue  nuthorized.vcrslon  of  tho  Biblo, 


VL    Touan  SECTARIAN  and  BIGOTED  tqwtllg  wWi  Uu  OrtAofiet.— No  mlnlsten  bat 

yonr  own  and  P/ypiMh  PriaU  arc  recognized  as  properly  ordained,  entitled  to  prfifteta.  or 
qualified  to  administer  the  Sacramenta  in  your  CDurch.  All  witfaont  your  pale  are  heretics 
and  schismatics,  whoso  services  ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  whose  souls  are  in  inunincnt 
danger  of  endless  perdition. 

X.  You  REJECT  THE  SCRIPTURES  as  ytmr  tole  ^rectory  la  religioui  moUers,  eqnaliy 
with  the  Romanists.  You  rely  on  the  traditions  and  councils  of  the  first  fonr  centuries— 
you  read  the  Apocrypha  in  the  place  of  the  Bible—and  you  otherwise  model  your  system 
by  the  rules  of  human  expediency,  and  make  it  subservient  to  political  aggrandisement, 
you  also  alike  virlu:i:iy  forbid  all  private  ii.tcrpretotions  of  the  wcnrd  of  God. 

XI.  You  OI3Sl':uVETlMKS//4e  /A.  Catliolics.^Yon  have  an  incredible  number  of 
I^ast-day-s,  Fco&t-days,  and  duys  dedicated  to  f epnted  saints.  The  terms  by  which  your 
Sundays  arc  numbered  and  disiinguidhed  arc  purely  Popish?  as  are  also  the  names  given 
to  your  places  of  worship— nearly  all  of  them  being  dedicated  to  shiful  human  beings. 

XII.  Your  COXSkCiUiiON'  </  OlldUCIICS  »  guite  jM^taf tea/— ThCT  are  not  simply 
set  apart  as  places  of  divine  wurflhip;  but  they  are  rendered  so  holy  that  no  dlsscDter 
may  officiate  in  thum— that  stculiug  from  them  only  is  sacrilege— that  brawling  in  them 
only  is  a  criminal  oifcncc— nor  is  it  liocmed  respectful  to  enter  them  at  any  time  without 
baringyour  head  to  the  bacred  walls  and  the  sanctified  pews  and  pillars  thereof. 

XIII.  You  hMvc  PKKLATICAL  ORinXATIOX  like  the  Papistt,  No  man  not  ordained  by 
a  bishop  of  your  own  chiiih  or  that  of  Romc»  can  ofllciate  at  your  altars.  And  when 
ordained  he  receives  a  cLaraetcr,  an  nnctioo,  a  power,  or  something,  which  compensates 
for  ail  personal  deli clencico,  and  which  lie  eau  never  get  rid  of  through  want  ofacurSb 
conformity,  git'is.  grace,  nif«r.diiy,  or  any  other  ministerial  vhrtues. 

XIV.  You  have  as  MONOPOLTZLVG  A  CFIURCU  as  ever  Borne  was^-^-Your  parsons 
must  fmgor  all  the  inoney,  wear  all  the  honours,  and  fill  all  ecclesiastical  posts*  down  lo 
thatof  a  chaplaincy  of  a  workuuusc  or  penitentiary'  The  priests  of  Rome  were  never  mora 
greedy,  grinding,  or  ainLIiiuus  than  your  own. 

XV.  Yoiihaveaa  l>iVIUi:i)  A  CHURCH  as  ever  Popery  exhibited.-^Yon  have  clergy 
and  p'^ople  of  uU  i)ussi!)io  en.eds— and  all  at  war  with  each  other  on  <Ac  most  oita/ points  of 
rollgion— bi<:hops  :u;aiu:>t  uisliops— priests  uguiust  priests— Orthodox  against  ETangellcal— 

Fu^eyitusa(;diustProrj.s:.;.iL.:--;i:i'a-ciiureh  agaiiist  the  Lo;v. — Compared  with  ^1  this 
every  i)lpsju:iii;;fjcc:  ajioii.;  us  is  cnjoyiog  the  most  profouud  tranquility. 

XV I.  Your  H'-aACiIOU^  WOuSdlV — especially  where  it  is  eondueted  oeeoraiMg  to  the 
Canonj  and  liulrics  cf  your  churth,  as  in  cizihsdrals  and  among  the  PuteyiteS"iB  A  FAU 
0i)'i7.NrEnrAiiT  OF  KuMANi.<.-r.— You,  like  t hem,  have  your  systematic  standing,  aittingi 
bowing,  kneel icg,  turru^pr,  dresses,  reading  and  preaching  in  different  placos,  responses, 
etc.— all  beautifully  Popish  1 ! ! 

XVII'  YoH  d&il^lth  THE  Y0\5}!lCi  just  iiki  the  Catholics. --Yoxx  make  real  Chrlstiani 
of  them  all  at  the  font—where  you  regenerate  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  mvely  mark 
them  with  the  si(;u  of  the  cross.  You  teach  them  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration 
lh>m  the  Catechism,  and  in  the  service  of  Confirmation.  You  also  bless  them  with  tlures 
sponsors  a  piece,  and  assure  them  of  the  gracious  favour  of  God. 

XVIII.  In  the  LORD'S  SUPPER.  « the  body  and  bloodqf  Christ  "  (which  the  Homillss 
designate  a  <*  a  marvbllous  incorporation,")  **  are  verily,  and  indeed  taken  and  n- 
coived  by  the  faithful  1"  on  their  knees  1  before  an  altar  I  and  only  at  the  bsndi  oft 
fhlly  ordahied  priest  1 1  To  this  sphltual  feast  all  the  confirmed  are  entitled  and  invited. 
Is  not  this  truly  Papistical? 

XIX.  rou  ABSOLVE  the  SICK— q^  confbssmo  to  the  jPne«<— just  like  the  Chuck 
of  Rome- •on  the  same  conditions— in  more  expressive  words— and  to  a  mnch  greater 
extent.  Ton  give  them- -and  even  criminals  about  to  bo  executcd--the  holy  Sacrament 
—which  is  but  extreme  unction  under  another  name— and  productive  of  similar  soul- 
deceiving  results  on  your  ignorant  patients. 

XX.  Tour  BURIAL  SERVICE  deludes  the  living  by  sending  all  the  dead  to  heaven. 
Ton  inter  them  only  in  prelatically  consecrated  soil,  and  you  bless  God  for  taking  the  aonls 
of  your  dear  brotheis  and  sisters  (who  may  havo  lived  and  died  infidels  and  prolUgalef) 
—to  hhnsclf  in  glory— and  yon  commit  their  remains  to  the  earth  in  sure  and  certain  liopo 
of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  ]i(^  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Is  not  this  Popery  wlHi 
a  vengeance  1 1 

Mr.  Spurgeon.    Well  done,  Thorn.    It  is  an  excellent  photograph. 

Writer.  Their  doctrine  is  not  onlj  bad  in  the  Church  of  £nffland»  but 
look  at  their  practice  ?  You  must  send  your  children  to  church,  or  .else 
they  will  not  teach  them  their  A.  B.  C.  If  you  are  poor,  toq  cannot  get 
ADj  cools  or  blankets  without  attending  church.     See  bo^  the  poor  peopk 


bare  to  bow  to  thete  parish  piiests  I  Why  at  Lewisham,  only  a  few  miles 
from  London,  a  Master  and  Matron  is  wanted,  and  this  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions :  they  muii  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  (See  Advt.  in 
South  London  JoumtO,  Oct.  1,  1864  J 

Mr.  Surgeon.  -Such  doings  at  Lewisbam  !  I  suppose  members  of 
Bishop  Colenso,  Father  Ignatius,  Pusey  and  Co.  would  suit  them  well. 

Writer.  Why  an  incumbent  not  100  niles  from  St.  John's,  Upper 
Lewisham  Road,  actuaUy  sent  a  Citj'  missionary  round  his  distric: 
to  get  signatures  in  favour  of  church  ratos !  This  man  belongs  to  the  Bible 
and  Church  Mission?ir^  Societies,  and  is  set  down  as  evangelical  !!! 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  Evangelical  1  Why  this  school  \7ears  two  faces  under 
one  hat.  However,  there  is  a  shaking,  and  I  hope  such  dissemblers  will 
meet  with  their  reward.  "  The  trumpet  is  sounding  !  To  arms ! 
To  arms  I !"     (2  Corinthians,  x.  4.) 

[^Here  a  double  knock  came  to  Hie  door ^  lohichon  being  opefied,  a  deputa- 
tion front  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  consisting  of  the  Rev,  Baptist  Noel, 
Hon.  Arthur  Kiniiairdy  and  other  genllemeji,  appeared,  who  sent  in  their 
cards  taith  an  intimation  they  would  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Spurgeon,"] 

Mr,  Spurgeon,  (addressing  the  servant)  Tell  the  gentlemen  to  walk  in. 

Deputation,    Good  evening,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  How  do  you  do  ? 

Mf.  Spurgeon,  Thank  youy  gentlemen,  quite  well,  liathor  tired ;  so 
many  letters  to  auswer. 

Deputation,  {Rev,  Baptist  Noel  speakifig)  I  say  Spurgeon,  you  are  a 
naughty  boy.  You  are  causing  a  regular  division  in  our  camp.  At  our 
Alliance  meetings,  you  and  your  sermons  are  all  the  talk.  You  have  made 
our  Church  brethren  very  uncomfortable. 

Afr,  Spurgeon.  Uncomfortable  !  glad  of  it.  I  tell  you  what  it  is 
Noel,  I  like  things  above-board.  No  deception.  No  blowing  hot  and  then 
cold.  The  evangelical  clergy  are  hinderir>g  God's  workj  Tlie  C/hurch 
which  tolerates  evangelical  truth  in  her  communion,  but  at  the  same  time 
lovingly  embraces  Puseyism,  and  finds  room  for  infidels,  and  for  men  .who 
deny  the  authenticity  of  Scripture — friendship  with  so  corrupt  a  corpora- 
tion !  They  who  sell  their  consciences ;  they  who  will  cower  down  and 
mutter  a  lie  at  the  command  of  the  State  ;  Uiey  who  will  bury  adulterers 
and  seducers  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection!  have,  fel- 
lowship with  such  ? 

Rev,  Baptist  Noel,  Oh  I  Spurgeon  !  Spurgeon  I  !  I  don't  agree  with 
such  things.  When  we  meet  together  at  the  Alliauce,  it  is  on  points  vre 
are  agreed.    We  never  meddle  with  Church  matters,  or  disputed   points. 

Mr,  Spurgeon,  Disputed  points  ?  What  swearing  to  believe  in  a  book, 
which  is  full  of  Popery,  at  the  same  time  not  believing  in  it !  I  call  such 
conduct  hypocrisy,  and  you  know  our  Saviour  was  very  hard  with  such, 

Hon,  Arthur  Kinnaird,  Excuse  me  as  a  layman.  Pray  let  us  agree 
to  differ.    Spurgeon  i%  a  youug  man.     He  will  sober  dowu  by  and  bye. 

Mr,  Spurgeon,  Friend  Kinnaiid,  you  know  1  likejyow,  but  not  your 
errors.  Agree  to  differ !  What  upon  subjects  as  clear  as  the  light  at 
noon-day  ?  Bad  logic,  Kinnaird.  You  a  Scotcliman,  talking  about 
covering  over  the  abominations  in  our  Established  Church  !  The  land  of 
brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood,  land  of  tho  mountain  and  the  flood  !  Scotia! 
thou  hast  nurtured  a  noble  race  of  brave,  bold  men,  who  gavi*  up  liouse  and 
home  for  God  !     Kinnaird,  you  11  never  make  a  martyr. 
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Hon.  Arthur  KhmaM.    I  bm  my  nofe  taking  the  ehair  at  Bvoniky  bas 

ofibnded  you— yoa  are  too  uncharitoble,  Sporgeoo. 

Mr.  Spurgean.  The  old  story.  GonteDd  eamntfy  for  the  ftith,  rebake 
sharply,  don't  mean  what  they  say.  KimMir^.jA(m  have  not  much 
Scx>ttish  blood  in  your  veins.  I  told  you  before  whlilviahop  Burnet  Bays, 
that  *'  Whatever  charity  we  owe  to  men's  persons,  we  owe  none  to  their 
errors."  But  that  old  note  '  want  of  charity"  is  always  preached  by  per- 
sons who  wish  to  cover  their  dissemblings.  I  tell  you  what  it  is  Kinnaird, 
your  evangolicd  clergy  friends  aro  afraid  of  losing  their  bit  of  bread.  That's 
the  naked  truth.    Pray  say  no  more. 

[Fere  the  Deputation  said  it  was  no  use  arguing  with  Mr.  Spurgeou. 
They  had  hoped  he  would  have  modified  snd  made  pleasanihis  mws.but 
it  appeared  to  them  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  beyond  hope*  Baptist  Noel  adding 
welli  Spurgeon  is  right  ;  what  would  become  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
and  the  Church  of  England  he  could  not  say.  Even,  added  Mr.  Nod, 
the  Royal  Family,  I  hear  have  sent  for  Mr.  Spurgeon*s  Sermons  and 
6purgeon*s  Dreams.  Kinnaird  remarking,  Falmerston  had  better  mike  a 
Bishop  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  but  alas  !  he  is  a  baptist,  and  I  fear  it  wodd 
be  impossible  to  make  him  conform  ;  his  conscience  is  not  elastic  He 
wants  a  little  more  India  rubber  in  him,  I'll  speak  to  Mackintosh  the 
publisher  of  our  replies.  A  gentleman  whose  name  did  not  tranipice, 
but  sounded  like  Bardsley,  here  said  he  was  very  much  dispirited  ;  be 
had  written  a  book;  bis  brother  clergymen  had  purchased  nearly 
10,000  copies,  for  gratuitous  distnbution,  they  were  drculating  them 
through  all  the  clerical  circles  ;  he  had  thought  he  had  stopped  Spur- 
geon, but  alas !  he  feared  the  *'  Liberation  Society"  would  get  him  on 
its  committee,  and  as  we  shall  have  a  General  Election  next  spring, 
why  Spurgeon's  influence  would  upset  their  Church  Defence  Sodety. 
It  is  true  the  Bishop  of  London  was  building  a  large  number  of  new 
churches,  but  the  truth  must  be  told^the  people  would  not  enter  them. 
Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Miall  are  up  in  the  third  heavens  with  their  new 
convert ;  then  added  Joseph,  whispering  to  Kinnaird ;  we  must  aiier  the 
prayer  booh  ;  pray  call  upon  Lord  Ebury,  sound  him,  tell  him  what  a 
hubbub  Spurgeon  is  making,  that  I  will  call  up|on  him  ;  then  Joseph, 
dropping  his  voice  lower,  and  looking  exceedingly  sorrowful,  added 
(don't  let  Noel  hear)  if  pious  and  orthodox  men  be  prevented  from 
entering  into  the  Church,  or  compelled  to  retire  from  it,  the  people  will 
retire  with  them  ;  and  the  apprehension  of  the  Church  being  in  danger, 
which  has  so  oflen  been  tlio  watchword  of  our  party,  will  become  for 
once  well  founded.  At  this  moment,  the  coachman  knocked,  and  said 
the  carriage  was  ready,  when  the  Deputation  immediately  left,  and 
entering  Kinnaird's  carriage,  drove  off,  mumbling  Spurgeon  was  be- 
yond hope.     The  noise  of  the  carriage  here  awoke  us,  and  we  found  it 

was  all  a  dream. 

JOHN  BUNYAN,  II. 
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SPURGEON'S  DREAM. 


It  is  generally  known  tbat  a  sharp  controversy  hasbeen^  and  isgoinf 
on,  respecting  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon's  Sermon  entitled  '  Baptismal 
Regeneration.*  It  has  indeed  shaken  the  Choreh  of  England  to  its  Tery 
centre.  It  is  said  there  are  already  thirty  replies  to  Mr.  Spnrgeon's 
Sermon,  and  tie  number  is  increasing  daily.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
production :  while  it  has  not  the  learning  and  erudition  of  a  Beverley,  it  has 
about  it  a  charm  and  force  of  argument  which  will  ever  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  church  generally.  What  Cobbett  did  in  the 
political,  Spurgeon  is  doing  in  the  Theological  world.  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  a 
plain  speaker:  like  Rowland  Hill,  he  can  crack  a  joke  without  producing 
levity,  ^e  seems  to  follow  the  Apostle  Paul's  advice  '  To  know  no  man 
after  the  flesh.'  Deacons  and  Dignities,  Churches  and  the  World,  .Politics 
and  Piety,  Free  thinkers  and  Free  grace  champions,  all  iamt^  when  neces- 
sary, come  under  bis  lash.  Yet  a  more  loving  and  affectionate  man  never 
existed— censoriousness  and  captiousness  are  never  indulged  in  by  Mr. 
Spurgeon — his  motto  is  *Jirsi  pure,  then  peaceable.'  Bishop  Burnet's 
aphorism  seems  to  convey  in  a  few  words  the  rev.  gentleman's  character. 
'  Whatever  charity,'  says  the  good  Bishop,  *  we  owe  to  men's  persons,  we 
owe  none  to  their  errors.'  Well,  having  said  so  much,  we  now  come  to 
our  drei^m.  Having  read  the  account  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  late  visit  to 
Bromley  and  Mr.  Kinnaird's  refusal  to  preside  on  that  occasion — having 
read  the  various  pamphlets  against  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Baptismal  Regeneration 
Sermon,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  mind  became  deeply  affected  with  the 
solemn  truths  there  brought  out  and  defended.  We  had  read  of  Joseph's 
Dream,  and  therefore  while  sitting  in  our  libraiy  chair,  and  as  the  shades 
of  evening  gathered  very  thick,  while  the  sun  was  yet  going  down  in  its 
splendid  gmden  dress,  and  thinking  of  Dr«  Watts'  words 

*'  Hit  prftise  ihall  sound  AxMn  shora  to  shore 
Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more/' 

we  fell  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  dreamt  we  saw  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who,  without 
form  or  ceremony,  entered  our  apartment,  and  addressing  us  said,  *  Well 
fHend  ,  how  do  you  do  P    I  am  come  to  talk  to  you    about    a    re- 

markable dream  I  had  the  other  evening,  and  if  not  trespassing  on  your 
time,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  beard,  and  what,  and  whom  I  saw.'  Having 
expressed  the  d^ht  it  would  afford  us  to  hear  tbe  rev.  gentleman's 
dream,  we  ordered  the  door  to  be  dosed,  and  having  adjusted  our  chairt  and 
requesting  the  rev.  gentleman  to  be  ^Mted,  Ur.  Spurgeoo  spoke  mm 
fUl(mt^— 
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ME.    SPUEGEON'S   DEEAM. 


[TVfiwn^  the  Angel  Gabriel,  who  it  appeared  had  come  from  the  realms 
i^the  blessed  to  speak  with  Mr,  Spurgeon."] 

Gabriel.  Well,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  [you  see  there  are^no  such  names  as 
reverend  used  in  Heaven]  what  a  commotion  you  have  occasioned,  it  has 
reached  my  abode,  and  I  could  not  rest  until  I  had  seen  you. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  I  am  sorry  to  have  caused  any  commotion,  I  have 
spoken  the  truth  to  the  best  of  my  ability  ;  Mr.  Einnaird  was,  and  1  hope 
•is  'stilly  a  good.frieAd.  He  refused  to  preside  at  our  late  Bromley  meeting, 
where  we  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  chapel  for  tho  glor^  of  Gh)d  and 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  sinners.  But  alas !  Kinnaird  had  read  my  sermon, 
and  he  was  offended !  Poor  fellow,  his  Church  connections  are  very 
numerous,  and  a  kinder  man  never  breathed ;  but  my  sermon  did  it. 

GabrieL  Poor  man,  to  be  offended  with  such  trifles.  How  many  there 
are  when  you  touch  their  pockets,  or  their  crotchets,  set  up  a  cry  about 
being  uncharitable.  I  tell  you  what  it  is  Spurgeon :  such  men  must  alter 
very  much  before  we  can  admit  them  into  Heaven.  All  the  angels  have 
read  your  Sermon,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  like  the  bold  and  fearless 
manner  in  which  you  have  exposed  the  GU)dfather  and  GK>dmother  business. 

Mr.  Spurgeon.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  my  humble  remarks  have 
pleased  the  pure  Spirits  above.  My  object  is,  seeing  men  on  a  precipice  of 
delusion,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  For  so  doing,  I  am  assailed  right 
and  left.  Even  poor  Baptist  Noel  has  crept  out,  to  let  us  know  how  be 
still  respects  his  old  Church  friends.  He  thinks  more  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  than  tho  Baptismal  Regeneration  delusion.  Poor  Noel,  it  is  not 
persons  I  am  opposed  to ;  it  is  their  Baptismal  manufacturiog  of  yoang 
babies  into  Christians. 

[^Here  it  was  announced  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bardslrt,  well-known 
by  the  Liberation  Society,  had  come  to  Hie  rescue  of  the  Godfathers  and 
Godmothers,  and  had  written  a  pamphlet  to  make  un-ong  appear  right"] 

Gabriel.  I  say  Spurgeon,  what  about  Baudslet  ?  We  hear  he  has 
rummaged  bits  from  James's  Church  Members'  Guide— from  Robert 
Hall,  not  forgetting  a  plum  for  Maskell  and  Mozley,  the  High 
Church  champions.  \Vhat  he  quoted  Hall  for  would  puzzle  a  Phihidelphia 
lawyer.  What  has  the  beautiful  liturgy  to  do  with  Wherein  /  was  made 
a  child  of  God  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Mr.  Spurgeon.  Poor  James's  Guide  has  always  been  quoted  when  any- 
one wishes  to  abuse  the  Dissenters.  Mr.  James  confessed  to  faults  among 
his  own  brethren — in  order  for  their  correction  ;  but  our  church  friends 
justify  their  errors  on  the  ground  that  the  words  do  not  mean  what  they 
say*  Bardsley  is  a  clever  fbllow.  He  can  gbss  over  any  thing.  He  can 
prove  that  for  a  church  broker  to  seize  poor  Dissenters'  beds  and  sell  them 
for  one  third  of  their  value,  is  scriptural.  Go  to  Sergeant's  Inn — ask 
Garvel  Williams  whether  Joseph  is  not  well  up  with  his  pen,  and  in  favour 
of  Cburch  Defence  Societies — X\ial  \^,  Ve.^'^vsi^  \i^  church-rates,  and  sticking 


to  the  many  loaves  and  fishes  which  abound  in  our  Mother  Church.  These 
are  what  Bardsloy  defends,  but — 

Gabrid.  Sorry  to  interrupt  you  ;  but  is  it  true  what  Bardsley  says> 
that  you  visited  a  church  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  asked  if  smoking  was 
allowed  in  the  church,  and  called  the  Baptismal  font  a  spittoon  f  What 
would  the  Grodfothers  and  mothers  have  done  to  you«  if  they  had  heard  you 
speak  so  disrespectfully  of  their  manufactory  for  making  babies  Christians  ? 
Also  what  about  the  birdseller,  who  after  the  persons  waited  for  some 
hours  to  hear  his  bird  sing,  were  told  that  it  always  sang  inwardly  !  Bards- 
ley says  your  gentleness  is  evidently  like  the  bird's  singing,  an  inward  grace. 

Mr,  Spurgeon.  Drowning  men  always  catch  at  straws.  Bardsley  is  a 
clever  fellow.  When  be  travels  about  for  keeping  up  church-rates,  he  has 
always  a  number  of  anecdotes  to  amuse  his  clerical  audiences.  I  suppose 
his  pamphlet  will  be  very  much  recommended  by  the  Defence  Society. 
Well,  thank  goodness,  truth  must  and  will  prevail ! 

Gabriel.  But  Spurgeon,  what  about  Abbott  ?  He  says  your  reference 
to  the  dear  brothers  neck  being  broken  to  the  music  of  a  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Spurgeon.  Poor  Ab-bott,  Abbott.  His  tract  has  reached  the  ex- 
traordinary sale  of  fifteen  thousand  !  and  has  been  revised  '  with  additional 
notes.'  One  of  his  additional  notes  informs  the  reader  that  the  Chaplain  of 
Newgate  says  I  am  wrong ;  there  is  only  a  part  of  the  service  read.  Sad 
mistake!  Well,  what  about  the  ' clear  ^olAer' who  died  drunk,  according 
him  funereal  rites  which  are  denied  to  unbaptised  innocents  and  puts  the 
reprobates  into  the  earth  '  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
etemallife.* 

Gabriel.  Sad !  Sad  !  !  But  what  about  Wills,  the  curate  of  Ken- 
nington  ?  He  says  something  about  your  being  like  Anabaptist  Caliban^ 
who  did  nothing  but  curse. 

Mr  Spurgeon.  Mr.  Wills  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  what  he  likes. 
However,  his  '  say*  cannot  make  wrong  right.  There  is,  I  understand, 
one  good  paragraph  in  his  pamphlet.  He  says  /  am  happy  to  infortn  you 
that  since  the  publication  of  your  Sermon^  our  baptisms  at  St.  Marks  have 
greatly  increased.  On  Sunday  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  christening  double 
the  number  of  babies. 

Gabriel.  Dear,  dear  me,  trade  again  !  What  has  the  increase  of  babies 
in  Eennington  to  do  with  your  sermon  ?  It  is  quite  clear  the  babies  have 
not  read  your  sermon  ;  and  as  for  the  parents  of  the  children,  with  their 
host  of  Godfathers  and  mothers,  why  they  have  been  more  taken  up  with 
the  naming  of  the  little  cherubs,  than  wading  through  the  curate's  sixteen 
pages  of  rodomontade. 

Mr.  Spurgeon.  Here's  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Wills'  answering  my  sermon. 
I  give  his  own  words.  When  you  first  began  to  preachy  a  certain  kind  of 
heresy  was  fast  expiring.  That  heresy,  1  mean,  which  blasphemes  the 
charity  of  the  Infinite  Father^  and  practises  a  hideous  ritual  Occasionally 
as  we  passed  by  we  heard  it  groaning  at  the  end  of  the  alley,  or  behind 
the  court.  Its  disJwnourable  grave  was  already  dug,  and  men  were  hope^ 
fuily  preparing  for  it  the  burial  of  on  ass.  They  were  to  be  disappointed^ 
for  once  more  it  has  revived^  taken  a  new  lease  of  its  life,  and  is  brought  out 
to  prophesy  in  the  thoroughfare.  For  this  you  are  responsible*  The  best 
atonement  you  can  make  is  to  cancel  the  leascy  give  tiie  monster  a  mortal 
itab^  and  remand  it  howling  to  the  comer. 
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GabrieL  What  elegant  language  !  Sorely  Mr.  'Wllls  baa  no  eaaaiand 
is  following  the  Old  Buley  custom  of  abusing  his  antagonist. 

Mr.  Spurgeon.  The  eyangelical  clergy  know  they  are  in  a  wrong  po- 
sition ;  the  High  Church  are  far  more  consistent.  Push  the  former  to 
defend  the  prayer  book,  they  then  equivocate,  and  say  baptism  ia  nol 
regeneration.  The  High  Church  on  the  contrary,  stand  fast  to  the  prayer- 
book.  Look  at  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time.  Colenso 
denying  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  yet  knowing  that  belief  is  c«i* 
trary  to  the  prayer-book,  still  takes  his  salary,  and  absents  himself  from 
his  diocese.  Look  at  the  Essays  and  Beviewsi  all  contributed  by  membeca 
of  the  Church  of  England.  When  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  dissenting  minister 
going  over  to  the  Church  of  Borne ;  but  look  at  the  clergy  who  have 
entered,  and  who  are  still  entering  that  communion. 

GabrieL  But  Mr,  Spurgeon.  don't  be  too  hard.  You  must  not  blame 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  The  Church  of  England  has  produced  a  ndUe 
body  of  men.  Look  at  Paley,  Usher,  StiDingfleet,  Watson,  Beveridge, 
LeightoD,  Home,  Scott,  Burnet,  Milner,  Newton,  &c.,  ^c. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  These  good  men  don't  make  their  system  right.  I  love 
all  good  men,  and  many  of  the  works  of  the  men  you  quote»  I  read^  and 
with  profit.  But  still  the  question  remains  :  Is  Baptismal  Regeneration 
scriptural  ?  As  for  great  men,  the  Dissenters  can  show  as  good  a  sample. 
What  think  ye  of  Matthew  Henry,  the  prince  of  commentators,  Bunyan, 
the  dreamer,  Milton,  the  poet,  Robert  Hall,  the  modem  Cicero, 
Foster,  the  essayist,  Morrison,  the  translator  of  the  bible  into  Chinessb 
Dr.  Watts,  Adam  Clarke,  Andrew  Fuller,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Dr.  Boothroyd, 
Dr.  Gill,  Baxter,  Bates,  Home,  Charaock.  Havelock,  Dr.  Livingstone, 
and  not  forgetting  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  lam 
afraid  I  have  weaned  you.     I  could  go  on,  but — 

Gabriel.^  Ah !  many  of  those  names  have  awakened  feelings  of  love  in 
my  bosom,  angels,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  have  their  feelings.  They  rejoice  over 
sinners  brought  to  repentance.  Are  we  not  ministering  spirits^  do  we 
not  excel  in  strength  ?  Do  you  recollect  the  destruction  of  the  first-born 
of  Egypt;  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  the  destruction  of 
Sennacherib's  army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- five  thousand  men  ?  Did 
not  one  angel  destroy  seventy  thousand  men  by  bringing  a  pestilence,  when 
David  numbered  the  people  of  Israel  ?  Did  not  an  angel  roll  the  stone  from 
our  Saviour's  sepulchre ;  did  not  the  Roman  guard  tremble  at  his  sight  ? 
Was  not  Elisba  delivered  at  Dotham  ?  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  ?  And, 
lastly,  shall  we  not  gather  the  saints  together  at  the  last  day  ?  The 
harvest  is  the  end  of  the  worlds  and  the  Angels  are  the  reapers.  The 
Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  Angels,  and  shall  gather  omi  ofhiikmg' 
dam  all  things  that  offendy  and  them  that  do  iniquity^  and  shall  east  them 
into  a  furnace  of  fire, 

Mr,  Spurgeon,  Blessed  truths.  In  Heaven  there  will  be  no  temple. 
And  I  saw  no  temple  therein^  for  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are 
the  temple  thereof  I  believe  with  Eobert  Hall  <  From  their  (the  angels) 
being  called  spirits,  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  they  have  no  body, 
no  material  frame  at  all ;  to  be  entirely  immaterial,  is  probably  peculiar 
to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  to  whom  wo  cannot  attribute  a  body,  without 
impiety,  and  involving  oursekes  in  absurdities.  When  the  term  spirit  ia 
employed  to  denote  the  angelic  nature,  it  is  most  natural  to  take  it  in  a 
iower  sense  to  denote  1Yi^\t  ex^m^tiou  from  those  gross  and  earthly  bodies 


wbiohtheinbabitantsofthis  world  possess.  Their  bodies  are  spiritiuil 
bodies,  For  there  it  a  natural  body  and  there  is  a  epMtudl  botfyf  the 
latter  of  which  the  righteous  are  to  receive  at  the  resarreetion^  who  are 
then  to  be  made  equal  to  the  angels. 

Gabriel  I  am  mach  pleased  to  find  yon  are  so  well  acquainted  with  our 
mission.  My  object  in  coming  to  see  yon^  is  to  do  good.  Baptismal  Be- 
generation — what  a  delusion  ! 

Mr,  Spurgeon.  I  have  another  quotation  for  Bardsley,  and  if  yon  will 
excuse  its  length,  I  will  read  it.  It  shows  how  early  the  vital  was  turned 
to  the  ritual.  It  is  from  the  amiable  Bobert  Hall :  *'  It  is  well-known  that 
from  a  very  early  period  the  ndost  extravagant  notions  prevailed  in  the 
church  with  respect  to  the  efficacy  ol  baptism,  and  its  absolute  necessity 
in  order  to  attain  salvation.  The  descent  of  the  human  mind  from  the 
spirit  to  the  letter,  from  what  is  vital  and  intellectual,  to  what  is  ritual 
and  external  in  religion,  is  the  true  source  of  idolatry  and  superstition  in  all 
the  multifarious  forms  they  have  assumed ;  and  as  it  began  early  to 
corrupt  the  religion  of  nature,  or  more  properly  of  patriarch^  tradition,  so 
it  soon  obscured  the  lustre,  and  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
institute.  In  proportion  as  genuine  devotion  declined,  the  love  of  pomp 
and  ceremony  increased  ;  the  few  and  simple  rites  of  Christianity  were 
extolled  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds ;  new  ones  were  invented,  to  which 
mysterious  meanings  were  attached,  till  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament 
became,  in  process  of  time,  as  insupportable  a  yoke  as  the  Mosaic  law. 
From  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  figurative  language  of  a  few 
passages  in  scripture,  in  which  the  sign  is  identified  with  the  thing  signi- 
fiedy  very  similar  to  the  mistake  which  afterwards  led  to  transubstantiation, 
it  was  universally  supposed  that  baptism  was  invariably  accompanied  with 
a  supernatural  effect,  which  totally  changed  the  state  and  character  of  the 
candidate,  and  constituted  him  a  child  of  Ood,  and  an  heir  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  Hence  it  was  almost  constantly  denoted  by  the  terms 
illumination^  regeneration,  and  others,  expressive  of  the  highest  operations 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  as  it  was  believed  to  obtain  the  plenary  remission  of  all 
past  sins,  it  was  often,  in  order  to  insure  that  benefit,  purposely  deferred  to 
the  latest  period  of  life.  Thus  Eusebius  informs  us  that  the  Emperor  Con* 
stantine, '  finding  his  end  fast  approaching,  judged  it  a  fit  season  for  purify- 
ing himself  from  his  offences,  and  cleansing  his  soul  from  that  guilt  which, 
in  common  with  other  mortals,  he  had  contracted,  which  he  believed  was 
to  be  effected  by  the  power  oi  mysterious  words,  and  the  saving  laver.' 
'  This,'  said  he,  addressing  the  surrounding  bishops, '  is  the  period  1  have 
so  long  hoped  and  prayed  for,  the  period  of  obtaining  the  salvation  of  God.' 
Passing  vrith  the  utmost  rapidity  through  the  preparatory  stage,  that  of  a 
catechumen,  he  hastened  to  what  he  regarded  as  his  consummation ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  ceremony  completed,  than  he  arrayed  himself  in  white 
garments,  and  laid  aside  the  imperial  purple,  in  token  of  his  bidding  adieu 
to  all  secular  concerns.  We  have  here  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sentiments 
which  were  universally  adopted  upon  this  subject  in  ancient  times.  Even 
Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
confounds  baptism  with  regeneration.  *  Whoever,'  says  he  'believe  the 
things  which  are  affirmed  by  us  to  be  true,  and  promise  to  live  accordingly 
are  afterwards  conducted  to  a  place  where  there  is  water,  and  are  regen- 
erated by  the  same  method  of  regeneration  which  we  have  experienced.* 
Theopbilus,  a  contemporary  writer,  and  the  sixth  bishop  of  Antioch,  holds 
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the  same  language.  Tertuliant  the  earliest  and  moBft  learned  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  exdaims  with  rapture,  *0  happy  sacrament,  h/whieh,  being 
washed  from  the  former  sins  of  our  blindness,  we  are  delivered  ujnto  eteiyial 
life.*  And  agreeable  to  the  fantastic  style  of  imagery  which  characterizes 
his  writings,  he  appears  to  be  particuhirly  delighted  with  denominating 
Christians,  little  fishes,  who  are  bom  in  water,  and  are  safe  only  in  that 
element.  Were  we  to  attempt  accurately  to  trace  the  progress  of  these 
opinions,  in  the  first  ages,  and  adequately  to  represent  the  extent  of  their 
prevalence,  we  should  be  under  the  necessity,  by  numberless  quotations  from 
the  fathers,  of  extending  this  enquiry  to  an  unreasonable  length/ 

Gabriel  What  a  noble  man  was  Hall !  He  is  in  Heaven  near  the 
throne*  Would  that  Bardsley  and  his  clerical  friends  read  his  works,  and 
practised  his  heavenly  principles.  • 

Mr.  Spurgean.  I  am  really  sorry  for  the  evangelical  clergy.  They  are 
bound  hands  and  feet.  Never  did  religion  fiourish  in  the  chilling,  deadly 
atmosphere  of  despotism  ;  it  can  open  and  spread  only  in  the  sunshine  of 
religious  freedom.  Religion  grows  and  blooms  among  the  highest  and 
palmy  branches,  and  ripens  in  luxuriance  amongst  its  topmost  bonghs.  To 
the  clergy  who  preach  Baptismal  Regeneration,  I  say,  recollect  the  conduct 
of  Jeroboam  who  taught  Israel  to  sin.  We  ministers  cannot  make  a  wrong 
step  without  endangering  the  interests  of  others.  Let  us  look  to  our  chart, 
take  our  soundings,  or  else  we  shall  be  like  the  pilot  who  was  denied  the 
privilege  of  perishing  alone. 


[At  this  moment  the  noise  outside  Kennington  Church  was  so  great  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  baptisms  at  that  church,  some  of  the  God- 
fathers and  mothers  saying  the  child's  name  should  be  Alexandra,  or 
Beatrice, — others  maintaining  that  Betsy  and  Carry  were  names  more 
suitable  for  poor  people.  One  patcr-familios  went  so  far  as  to  say  he 
would  have  his  son  and  heir  named  *'  Spurgeon,"  to  serve  that  gentleman 
out  for  rurning  down  **  Baptismal  Regeneration."  This  noise  increasing, 
had  the  effect  of  waking  the  writer,  who  after  looking  about,  and  rubbing 
his  eyes,  and  being  now  wide-awake,  found  it  was  ALL  A  DREAM.] 

JOHN    BUNYAN, 

The  Second. 
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BAraSMAL  REGENERATION. 


Is  common  with  many  Christians  the  writer  has  watched  with  great 
interest,  and  many  favourable  prepossessions,  the  progress  of  the  Bev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon.  When  opportunity  offered,  at  Park  Street  Chapel,  he 
listened  with  abiding  profit  to  his  valuable  expositions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  at  Exeter  Hall  to  his  earnest  prayers,  and  to  his  thrilling 
addresses  and  appeals.  Even  beyond  his  ability  he  aided  to  raise  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  and  procured  contributions  from  firiends 
towards  the  same  object.  Ana  why  ?  Because, .  like  some  other 
Christians,  he  believed  in  the  large-hearted  declarations  of  catholic 
Christianity  which  burst  forth  in  such  copious  streams  from  those 
youthful  lips.  An  acceptable  accession  to  the  heralds  of  Christ's  gos- 
pel had  risen  up, — a  young  man  of  wonderful  powers.  His  melodious 
voice  pealing  forth  in  organ  tones  charmed  the  noble  and  the  refined ; 
while  his  lively  manner  and  his  vivid  homely  illustrations  delighted  and 
instructed  the  vast  multitudes  which  thronged  to  hear  him,  both  in 
town  and  country.  A  clear  gain  to  truth  and  religion  was  secured  in 
the  metropolis.  His  followers  were  not  wboUy  drawn  from  existing 
christian  communities,  for  the  openly  profligate,  the  habitual  drunkard, 
and  the  profieine  swearer,  were  rescuea  from  the  thraldom  of  evil,  and 
were  united  in  **  the  blessedness  of  church  fellowship." 

It  is  true  that  his  grand,  beautiful,  and  touching  expositions  of 
divine  truth  were  marred  by  personal  and  theological  eccentricities. 
For  instance : — In  Park  Street  Chapel  pulpit,  his  face  might  be  seen  to 
light  up  with  earnestness  of  expression  until  it  assumed  a  cherub 
sweetness  which  Murillo  might  have  gazed  at  with  delight ;  and  then  in 
a  brief  space  his  bitterest  enemies  were  gratified  by  gesticulations  irresis- 
tibly ludicrous,  or  by  a  broad  grin  that  would  not  have  disgraced  a 
professional  bufibon.  But  what  of  this  ?  Such  personal  eccentricity, 
m  a  public  religious  teacher,  was  a  calamity  to  be  deplored.  It  could 
not  sinlessly  be  made  a  subject  for  slander,  even  in  worldly  circles,  much 
less  in  those  denominated  religious.  A  naturally  comic  temperament, 
an  acquired  boastful  independence,  and  a  professed  contempt  for 
"  refined  opinions,"  were  assiduously  fostered  by  a  host  of  admirers  who 
delighted  m  seeing  their  leader  trample  upon  '*  gentlemanly  squeamish- 
ness."  It  was  therefore  no  marvel  that  a  young  man  so  surrounded 
and  flattered  should  be  led  widely  astray,  and  that  he  should  mistake 
blemishes  and  blots  for  character  and  excellency.  But  those  who 
rejoiced  in  the  good  achieved,  were  ready  to  find  extenuations  for  per- 
sonal eccentricities.  It  was  easy  to  separate  the  elevated  from  the 
vulgar,  the  winning  from  the  repulsive,  and  to  carry  home  the  close 
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applications  of  spiritual  truth,  although  the  heavenly  treasure  was 
poured  forth  from  an  earthen  vessel  of  rough  and  humourous  mould. 

And  so  with  the  theoloaical  eecentrieities  of  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
Those  who  had  obeyed  the  iiy unction  to  the  Colossians,  and  '*  put  on 
charity,"  were  eager  to  cover  these  eccentricities  with  the  mantle  in 
which  they  were  tnemselves  arrayed.  The  occasional  burstings  forth  of 
narrow  sectarianism  and  consequent  inconsistent,  theology  were  most 
distressing ;  yet  the  grand  old  truths  were  vividly  presented,  the  pillars 
of  the  gospel  were  moulded  with  a  master  hand  into  pure  forms,  they 
were  surmounted  by  capitals  of  beauteous  shapes,  and  they  were  for 
the  most  part  rightly  placed  with  skill  and  rapicUty.  Irresistible  invi- 
tations to  tinners  qfjsvEBY  grade  to  accept  the  proflTered  salvation  were 
uttered  in  nearly  every  sermon.  The  rattling  appeal  to  saints  was  con- 
stantly and  &ithfully  made — even  the  most  advanced  saint  was  urged  to 
watchfulness  and  [jrayer,  lest  he  should  fall  from  "  steadfastness"  and 
not  keep  under  ms  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  and  **  should 
he  a  castaway,"  This  true  gospel  was  occasionallv  disfigured  and  diluted 
by  admixture  with  hyper-Oalvinistic  notions  of  startling  forms.  But 
then  the  obvious  inconsistency  was  sometimes  acknowledged,  and  its 
bad  effects  were  largely  neutralized  by  appropriate  quotations  of  the 
plain  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture  on  both  sides  ;  and  which  were  left 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  by  their  own  unborrowed  and  untarnished  power 
apd  lustre.  Those  who  dailv  read  their  Bibles  with  earnest,  beheving 
prayer,  and  who  went  wholly  for  spiritual  profit,  could  easily  receive 
the  good  and  refuse  the  evil.  The  occasional  and  most  painful  manifes- 
tations of  theological  eccentricitjr  were  thrown  into  shade  by  christian 
toleration;  and  the  sorrow  occasioned,  was  overborne  by  nie  sincere 
rejoicing  that  Christ  was  preached.  In  that  glorious  proclamation 
christians  of  various  names  heartily  rejoiced,  and  &od  forbid  that  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  they  shall  cease  to  rejoice.  (Phil.  i. 
15—18.) 

Here  was  pure  gold  intermingled  with  a  little  dross,  pure  invigorating 
wine  sparingly  diluted.  But  how  sad  the  chan^ !  What  a  melancholy 
aspect  is  now  revealed !  What  a  spectacle  is  presented  to  men,  to 
angels,  and  to  devils !  The  pure  gold  is  sadly  dimmed,  and  dross  in 
its  most  repugnant  forms  overspreads  its  surface.  The  wine  is  diluted, 
not  merely  with  water,  but  mingled  with  gall  of  intensest  bitterness. 
The  man  who  was  earnestly  and  acceptably  doing  his  Master's  work  is 
"  tunaed  aside  into  vain  jangling."  He  who  was  preaching  peace  on 
earth  and  good-will  toward  men  is  fiercely  stirring  up  rancoiur  and 
strife,  and  abusing  his  gifted  powers  by  accusing  lai^  numbers  of  his 
christian  brethren  of  the  most  fearful  sins. 

Christians  who  were  intent  upon  their  mission  of  love  hoped  that  the 
iU-judged  and  deplorably  erroneous  sermon,  which  inaimirated  this 
evu  work,  might  nave  been  left  to  fall  into  oblivion.  That  charity 
which  "  is  not  easily  provoked,"  which  "  thinketh  no  evil,"  anticipated 
that  a  little  reading,  a  brief  experience,  and  a  sight  of  the  sad  mischief 
occasioned,  would  have  caused  the  author  to  make  an  honest  retracta- 
tibn.  But  no.  The  evil  has  been  aggravated.  Even  symptoms  of  sorrow 
at  the  scandal  thus  inflicted  upon  the  church  of  Christ  appear  altogether 
wanting.    Acrimonious  charges  against  christian  brethren  have  been 
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poured  forth  in  torrents.  Even  this  yery  day  (Nov.  9, 1864)  wanton  and 
Yulgar  "  flings  "  at  the  Church  of  England  are  scattered  in  a  sermon  by 
the  Bev.  G.  K.  Spurgeon,  and  no  abatement  of  rancour  or  evil  insinu- 
ation is  perceptible. 

A  christian  minister  thus  persisting  in  headstrong  and  unsparing 
abuse  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  melancholy  spectacle. 
[Expostulation  and  argument,  and  the  pleadings  of  common  sense,  have 
been  urged  in  vain.  The  exultant  tone  of  defiance  is  assumed,  ^e 
established  usages  of  civilized  life  are  violated,  and  the  cause  of  chris- 
tian union  sadly  impeded.  The  evils  resulting  from  this  arab  lawless- 
ness are  manifold,  and  these  evils  are  widely  spreading.  It  is  a  painful 
duty,  but  as  expostulation  and  entreaty  have  failed,  plain  words  must 
be  tried. 

The  ill-judged  sermon  containing  the  opening  furious  attacks  was 
printed,  and  strong  means  have  been  used  to  propagate  &r  and  wide 
its  slanderous  declamations.  The  streets  have  been  placarded  with 
broad  sheets  urging  that  "every  Englishman. should  read  ' Baptismal 
E^neration,'  bv  tho  Eev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon."  Nearly  200,000  of  this 
firebrand  have  been  circulated.  The  towns  and  rural  districts  of  the 
kingdom  have  been  penetrated  by  this  fiery  missive.  Contemplate 
this  immense  issue  of  calumny  as  a  literal  fact.  Let  the  fact  be  well 
pondered.  Let  the  permeating  evil  influence  of  this  slanderous  sermon, 
and  of  its  mischievous  companions  be  j&irly  estimated.  When  this  is 
done,  let  vigorous  action  of  a  neutralizing  character  be  commenced  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Master.  A  regard  for  fair  dealing  and  for  the  cause  of 
truth  demands  that  counteracting  means,  similarly  strong,  should  be 
used  by  those  who  hate  slander  and  love  truth,  so  far  as  those  means 
can  be  consistently  employed.  Where  the  evil  has  been  spread,  there 
let  the  antidote  be  freely  scattered.  It  is  only  fair  that  "  every  English- 
man should  know  the  evil-speaking  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Bev.  C. 
H.  Spurgeon  upon  the  subject  of  Baptismal  Begeneration." 

This  is  strong  language.  Is  it  justifiable?  Are  the  charges  made 
by  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  in  his  sermon  on  Baptismal  Begeneration 
evil-speaking  or  not  ?  Are  these  wholesale  denunciations  violations  of 
good  faith  with  the  christian  public  ? 

Take  the  broad  facts  of  the  case.  Here  is  a  christian  young  man 
who  was  recently  set  apart  by  his  brethren  for  the  work  of  the  christian 
ministry.  High  churchmen  may  call  the  public  services  which  then 
took  place  an  irregular  and  unauthorized  performance.  Allow,  how- 
ever, that  these  services  were  a  solemn  religious  ceremony.  That  they 
were,  in  strict  truth,  what  they  are  called,  "  a  setting  apart,"  **  a  public 
recognition."  The  exact  limits  of  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  cere- 
monial are  comparatively  very  minor  questions.  This  "  setting  apart," 
this  "  public  recognition  by  christian  ministers  of  known  character  and 
respectability,  meant  something.  It  did  stamp,  or  it  was  intended  to 
stamp,  the  future  words  and  conduct  of  that  man,  so  set  apart  and  so 
publicly  recognized,  with  some  degree  of  authority,  be  that  authority 
large  or  small.  On  that  occasion  a  solemn  charge  was  given  in 
Jehovah's  name.  That  charge  was  accepted  by  the  youth  then  set 
apart.  Ordinary  people  imagined  that  these  solemn  services,  com- 
menced and  concluded  with  fervent  prayer,  gave  a  sort  of  guarantee 
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that  good  fSedth  would  be  kept, — ^that  certain  acknowledged  rolei,  be 
they  good  or  bad,  would  be  respected. 

Now  to  resulta.  The  man  so  "  publicly  recomized"  and  *'  set  apart" 
for  the  promulgation  and  inculcation  of  Christ  s  gospel  is  elevated  to  a 
singular  ^ost  of  usefulness  and  resnonsibility.  He  stands  up  before  a 
congregation  of  6,000  or  7,000  people  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  in  a  place 
built  by  subscription  for  public  religious  worship.  He  makes  a  solemn 
and  winning  appeal  as  to  the  sincerity  and  purity  of  his  motives.  The 
following  is  from  the  concluding  paragraph  of  that  opening  appeal : — 
"This  day,  standmg  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  I  shall  speak  honestly 
what  I  feel,  as  Tus  Holt  Spirit  shall  enable  me.** — Sermon,  p.  815. 

He  then  goes  on  to  declare  that  thousands  of  christian  men,  whom 
he  holds  up  to  view,  are  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  sins.  He  asserts 
they  are  guilty  of  acts — 

"little  short  of  perjury,"  if  not  "absolute  downbight  PBRnmT  ;*•  that  they 
take  money  and  engage  to  do  one  thing,  and  then  knowingly  and  persistently  do 
the  opposite ;  that  by  their  conduct  they  "are  out  of  tl^  pale  of  truthfitlnets, 
honesty f  and  common  morality" 

There  can  be  no  mistake.  There  is  no  room  for  quibbling  about 
terms.  Look  carefully  at  two  of  these  charges.  They  are  more  than 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  this  pamphlet.  These  charges  are  made 
before  an  assembly  of  6,000  or  7,000  worshippers,  and  that,  too,  on  the 
Lord's  day.  They  are  extracted  from  a  copy  of  the  sermon,  which 
bears  on  its  front,  "  180th  thousand : " — 

"  I  am  told  that  many  in  the  Church  of  England  preach  against  her  own  teach- 
"  ing.  I  know  they  do,  and  herein  I  rejoice  in  uieir  enlightenment,  but  I  question, 
' *  gravely  question  their  morality.  To  take  oath  that  I  sincerely  assent  ana  consent 
"  to  a  doctrine  which  I  do  not  believe,  would  to  my  conscience  appear  little  ^rt  of 
"  perjury,  if  not  absolute  dovmright  perjury  ;  but  those  who  do  so  must  be  judged 
"  by  their  own  Lord.  For  me  to  take  money  for  defending  what  I  do  not  believe 
"  — for  me  to  take  the  money  of  a  church,  and  then  to  preach  against  what  are 
**  most  evidently  its  doctrines— I  say  for  me  to  do  this  (I  judge  others  as  I  would  that 
"  they  should  judge  me), for  me,  or  for  any  other  simple,  honest  man  to  do  so,  were 
"  an  atrocity  so  great,  that  if  I  had  perpetrated  the  deed,  I  should  consider  myself 
"  out  ofthepaU  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  common  morality,** — p.  S16. 

"  For  clergymen  to  swear  or  say  that  they  give  their  solemn  assent  and  con- 
"  sent  to  what  they  do  not  believe  is  one  of  the  grossest  pieces  of  immorality 
"  perpetrated  in  England,  and  is  most  pestilential  in  its  influence,  since  rr  dibectlt 
"  teaches  men  to  lie  wheruver  it  seems  necessary  to  do  so  TS  obde&  to  get  a 
**  LI  VINO  or  increase  their  supposed  usefulness ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  open  testimony 
"  from  priestly  lips  that,  at  least  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  fSalsehood  may  express 
**  truth,  and  truth  Uselfis  a  mere  unimportant  nonentity,'* — ^p.  817. 

If  this  be  not  evil-speaking,  and  if  it  be  not  evil-s|)eakin^  on  a 
^gantic  scale,  what  is  evil-speaking  ?  Would  the  christian  ministers 
who  "  publicly  recognized''  the  author  of  such  slanders  as  a  preacher  of 
Christ  s  eospel  have  done  so  if  they  had  known  that  he  would  delibe- 
rately mi^e  such  statements  ?  Would  the  christian  public  have  con- 
tributed so  liberally  to  erect  a  spacious  building  for  religious  worship, 
if  thev  had  been  told  that  in  it  the  common  decencies  of  civilized  life 
would  be  thus  openly  violated  P  But  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  is 
fearfully  increasea  when  we  look  at  the  circumstences. 

The  !ttev.  G.  H.  Spurgeon,  when  be  uttered  these  sweeping  statements, 
well  blew  that  the  great  majority  of  his  hearers  would  heartUy  and  impli- 
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dtly  accept  them  as  facts, — that  they  would  receive  them,  eomng  from 
his  lipSf  as  absolute  truth.     It  is  most  distressing  to  reiterate  such 
undue  familiarity  with  Deity ;  but  to  get  a  right  view  of  the  aggravating 
circumstances,  it  is  necessary  again  to  quote  from  the  sermon,  p.  815. 
**  I  shall  speak  honestly  what  I  feel,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  ghaU  enable  me." 

After  this  solemn  and  sacred  declaration  the  violent  charges  were 
made  with  authoritative  earnestness;  and  the  bulk  of  the  assembled 
hearers  fully  believed  that  the  charges  so  made  against  the  clergy,  were 
charges  which  the  preacher  had  been  led  to  utter,  at  enabled  hy  ths 
Holt  Spibit  ! ! 

Some  people  would  not  characterize  such  unfounded  charges,  fkue 
uttered,  by  tne  mild  epithet  of  evil-speaking.  They  would  adopt  some 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  peculiarly  strong  expressions  to  convey  their  notions 
of  such  an  enormity. — They  would  say  that  such  language,  used  under 
such  circumstances,  immediately  after  a  solemn  deelaratum  of  dependence 
upon  divine  power,  was  ''  little  short  of  absolute,  downright'*  blasphemy. 
—But  surely  it  is  not  necessary  or  seemly  to  copy  the  violent  expletives 
of  the  reverend  preacher.  Doubtless  he  was  sincere.  He  believed  that 
he  was  influenced  by  divine  impulses.  But  he  did  not  rightly  estimate 
the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart ;  or  recollect  the  fact  that  some- 
times, "  Satan  himself,  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.'* 

But  we  must  look  still  closer  at  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
utterer  of  the  wicked  slander  was  not  a  fool.  He  well  knew  that 
so-called  "religious  zeal"  aAd  "holy  indignation"  would  be  stirred  up. 
He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  atrocious  crimes  which  have  been 
committed  by  misd^epted  "  relip^ous  zeal,"  and  under  the  maddening 
influences  of  supposed  "  holy  indignation."  And  yet  he  recklessly 
appeals  to  these  feelings,  and  awakens  their  exercise  against  men 
actively  engaged  in  the  same  holy  work  as  himself.  Shall  we  attri- 
bute such  conduct  to  ignorance,  or  to  what  must  it  be  attributed  P 

But,  further,  the  preacher  did  know,  or  he  ought  to  have  known,  that 
the  clergymen  whom  he  unreservedly  charges  as  guilty  of — 

''one  of  the  grossest  pieces  of  immorality  perpetrated  in  England,"  and 
"out  of  the  pale  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  common  morality," 

are  for  the  most  part  scholars  and  gentlemen;  and  more,  tliat  no 
small  number  of  tnem  are  honest  men,  although  they  may  see  fit  to 
maintain  their  own  opinions  upon  one  disputed  Geological  point.  The 
preacher  ought  to  have  known  that  the  great  majority  of  the  honest 
men  whom  he  thus  arrogantly  unchristianizes  were  men  whose  lives  are 
blameless  before  the  world.  To  deal  in  such  a  fashion  with  the  charac- 
ters of  honest  men  in  a  sermon  may  be  striking ;  but  it  is  also  unjust 
and  unfair,  and  most  sinful. 

The  Eev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  did  know,  or  at  least  he  ought  to  have  known, 
that  thousands  of  the  clergymen  whom  he  so  scurnlously  asserts  to  be 
guilty  of — 

**  one  of  the  grossest  pieces  of  immorality  perpetrated  in  England," 
and  whom  he  summarily  puts — 

"  out  of  the  pale  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  common  morality," 
are  men  who  would  not  tell  a  lie  of  the  very  palest  hue  for  any 
purpose,  or  under  any  circumstances.     Literally  thousands  of  these 
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men  would  rather  die  of  starvation  than  do  a  dishonourable  act,  much 
less  commit  such  an  atrocious  crime  as  to  take  money  for  one  thing, 
and  then  dishonestly  do  its  opposite.  To  utter  such  reckless,  unsparing 
denunciations  against  such  men,  in  God's  name,  and  after  acts  of  reli- 
gious worship,  is  evil-speaking  of  the  most  flagrant  character,  and  the 
lightest  construction  that  can  be  put  upon  sucn  an  act  is  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  grossest  ignorance. 

Another  step  must,  however,  be  taken  to  show  the  enormity  of  the 
slander  thus  publicly  perpetrated,  and  which  has  been  circulated 
throughout  the  land.  Common  morality,  even  without  a  spark  of  vital 
Christianity,  is  sufficient  to  preserve  multitudes  from  ''the  grossest 
immorality,"  such  as  dishonesty  and  lying.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Englishmen,  who  marvel  at  religious  scrupulousness,  would  recoil 
from  the  sins  which  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  coolly  attributes  to  the 
<^ei^ ;  <^d  that,  too,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  a  multitude^  the 
hulk  of  whom  the  speaker  knew  would  implicitly  rehf  upon  the  exact  truth' 
fulness  of  his  accusations.  The  evil-speaking  is  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Thousands  of  these  clergymen  so  charged  with  notorious  crime  are 
not  only  scholars  and  gentlemen,  not  only  honest  men  whose  mere 
morality  would  oblige  them  to  shrink  from  dishonesty  and  lying  under 
every  form,  but  multitudes  of  them  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  true  chris- 
tian men;  men  of  established  piety;  men  who  have  preached  the 
gospel,  who  have  lived  the  gospel,  and  who  have  adorned  the  gospel. 
Many  of  the  eminently  christian  men  thus  charged  with  gross  cnme 
are  men  who  have  faithfully  proclaimed  the  glorious  gospel  of  Jesua 
Christ  for  more  years  than  the  infatuated  man  who  hurls  such  charges 
at  them  has  lived  upon  God's  earth.  If  it  be  not  evil-speaking  to  declare, 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  under  a  declared  dependence  upon  the 
ability  that  THE  Holy  Spibit  should  vouchsafe^  that  such  true-hearted 
and  devoted  christian  men  are  guilty  of — 

"  one  of  the  grossest  pieces  of  immorality  perpetrated  in  England,"  and 
''oat  of  the  pale  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  common  morality,'* — 

if  this  be  not  evil-speaking,  and  if  it  be  not  flagrant  evil-speaking  on 
the  gigantic  scale,  what  is  evil-speaking  P 

Such  conduct  deserves  severe  reprobation.  But  perhaps  enough 
has  been  adduced  to  show  that,  ignorantly  or  perversely,  evU-speiddng 
has  been  indulged  with  peculiar  aggravations  by  a  christian  minister, 
before  a  very  large  assembly  on  the  Lord's  day,  after  solemn  acts  of 
religious  worship,  and  preceded  by  a  most  sacred  declared  dependence 
upon  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  wide-spread  mischief  has  been 
produced  no  sensible  man  can  doubt.  K  the  Kev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  were 
a  man  to  be  convinced  by  ordinary  expostulation  and  argument,  the 
present  most  painful  exposure  might  now  be  closed.  But  men  of  noblest 
and  purest  natures,  as  well  as  men  of  eminent  piety,  have  tried  in  vain 
for  several  months  to  reason  with  him.  This  appeal,  made  to  him  on 
the  score  of  his  violation  of  the  established  usages  of  civilized  life,  on 
the  gross  scandal  which  he  has  inflicted  upon  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
on  the  irrevocable  injury  he  has  done  to  tne  characters  of  thousands  of 
true-hearted  christian  men,  may  also  fail.  He  may  still  maintain  that 
he  is  justified  in  his  violent  attacks.    He  may  continue  to  say  (though 
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most  untruthfully)  that  the  charges  which  he  rakea  once  more  to  light 
have  not  been  answered.  He  maj  go  on  scattering  firebrands,  voider 
mistaken  religious  zeal,  and  cause  many  to  mourn,  many  to  stumble,  and 
many  to  blaspheme.  True ;  the  area  exposed  to  this  most  destructiye 
influence,  when  compared  with  the  entire  Idn^dom,  may  be  limited ; 
but  who  shall  estimate  the  extent  of  the  mischiefalready  accomplished  ? 
The  issue  of  180,000  copies  of  this  slanderous  sermon,  many  of  those 
copies  circulating  from  house  to  house,  is  a  melancholy  fact.  For  many 
a  long  year  these  gross  charges  against  the  clergy  wm  continue  to  dis- 
figure the  literature  of  a  smaJl  but  influential  class  of  the  community. 

It  will  be  altogether  impracticable,  in  many  places,  to  reach  the  mis- 
chief; neyertheless,  most  strenuous  efforts  ought  to  be  persereringly 
employed  to  neutralize  the  wide-spread  and  pre-eminently  evil  results. 
And  these  eflbrts  ought  to  be  continued  for  a  lengthened  period. 
Slander  has  a  light  win^,  and  it  leaves  a  permanent  and  often  a  deadly 
wound.  Faithful,  contmuous,  and  suitable  eflbrt  may  do  much ;  but, 
alas  I  in  too  many  instances  the  injury  is  irreparable. 

Take  the  lowest  ground.  The  restraints  ana  requirements  of  ciyilized 
life  demand  that  those  who  love  fair  dealing^  should  take  the  nuitter 
firmly  in  hand.  The  established  usages  of  society  must  not  be  wantonly 
inyaded,  in  public,  with  impunity.  The  obstinate  yagaries  of  a  popular 
preacher,  however  gifted,  ought  not  be  tolerated  without  a  firm  and 
widely  spread  protest.     He  must  not  be  allowed,  without  the  most 

Eublic  rebuke,  to  persist  in  flagrant  eyil-speaking  against  honest  men, 
oweyer  ignorantly  it  may  ^  indulged!.  His  extended  influence 
throufi^hout  the  kingdom  can  be  met  by  prompt,  judicious,  and  sus- 
tained exertion.  AQ  who  loye  fair  dealing  and  nate  slander  ought  to 
do  their  part  fiiithfully  to  stay  the  progress  of  such  terrible  slander,  and 
to  neutralize,  as  far  as  possible,  its  sad  results. 

The  cause  of  christian  imion  and  the  advance  of  pure  religious  truth 
likewise  demand  that  vigorous  steps  should  be  taken.  The  professors 
of  religion  must  feel  an  intense  desire  that  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice  should  be  upheld.  But  in  addition  to  the  faithful  and  constant 
discharge  of  such  obvious  social  duty,  they  have  a  momentous  trust. 
The  sacred  cause  of  christian  union  is  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  A 
speedy  fulfilment  of  the  petition  of  their  dying  Lord,  ^'  that  they  all 
may  he  one^^  is  to  them  an  object  of  supreme  importance.  The  main- 
tenance and  the  extension  of  christian  imity  is  to  them  a  responsiblOi 
and  an  unchangeable  obligation. 

The  preservation  of  "  fair  dealing  "  and  the  flrm  upholding  of  chris- 
tian union  alike  imperatively  demand  that  this  puolic  evil-speaking 
against  thousands  of  honest  men,  of  honest  true-hearted  christian  men, 
should  not  only  be  placed  in  its  proper  light,  by  way  of  example ;  but  the 
evil  influence  should  also,  as  far  as  possible,  be  neutralized  by  inculcating 
the  lessons  of  forbearance,  moderation,  and  genuine  charity.  Now  that 
the  persevering  efforts  of  men,  respected  both  in  the  world  and  the 
church,  have  failed  to  produce  an  abatement  of  the  evil;  now  that 
the  publication  of  further  accusations  is  added ;  now  that  the  tone  of 
exultant  defiance  is  assumed  by  leader  and  by  followers,  it  only  remains 
that  the  unfair,  unjust,  and  sinful  charges  brought  against  the  clergy 
should  be  met,  and  their  fallacy  exposed.    This  should  be  system- 
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aidcally  and  fiuthfiillj  done.  Suitable  publications  should  be  scattered 
lib^nmj  in  every  citjr,  in  every  town,  and  in  every  village  where  the 
charges  have  been  disseminated. 

The  obvious  duty  of  defending  the  clergy  from  such  wanton,  unjust, 
and  sinful  attacks  can  be  performed  without  going  into  the  intricacies 
of  baptismal  regeneration.  The  obligation  can  be  fulfilled,  in  part,  even 
without  defining  the  exact  limit  of  right  or  wrong  in  those  who  hold  the 
doctrine,  and  who  steadily  maintain  that  they  only  hold  it  because  they 
find  the  doctrine  taught  in  Holy  Scripture, 

The  Bev.  C.  H.  Sjpurgeon  has  been  asked,  in  the  course  of  this  sad 
controversy,  to  defme  exactly  what  he  means  by  regeneration.  It 
appears  that  he  has  not  done  so.  This  is  to  be  deplored.  Had  he  fully 
responded  to  this  reasonable  request,  it  is  probable  the  bitterness  of  the 
controversy  would  at  once  have  ceased.  The  wholesome  truth  taught 
by  the  old  fable, ''  A  shield  with  two  sides,"  might  once  more  have  been 
exemplified.  If  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Exigland  do  not  imderstand 
baptismal  regeneration  to  mean  that  which  Ikb.  Spurgeon  declares  he 
understands  it  to  mean,  then  a  middle  course  is  open ;  then  a  platform 
appears,  on  which  both  parties  can  stand ;  and  the  accusations  of  lying 
and  dishonesty  fall  to  the  ground.  A  man  who  has  a  spark  of  gentle- 
manly feeling  or  of  christian  toleration  in  his  soul  cannot  go  on  charg- 
ing another  man,  in  his  absence,  with  believing  that  which  the  absent 
man  has  plainly  and  positively  declared  he  does  not  believe. 

As  it  appears  that  the  Bev.  G.  H.  Spurgeon  has  neglected  or  declined 
to  define  what  he  means  by  ''  regeneration,"  an  attempt  must  be  made 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  such  a  definition  being  obviously  necessary  as 
a  first  step.  The  definition  now  attempted  may  be  imperfect,  but  it  is 
made  with  the  sincerest  desire  to  do  the  accuser  full  justice.  Subject, 
therefore,  to  correction,  his  views  may  be  thus  stated : — Begeneration 
is  a  change,  which  change  is  imparted  okly  to  the  elect,  and  all  who 
receive  it  must  of  necessity  he  eternally  saved,  Mr.  Spurgeon  may 
maintain  this,  or  any  other  more  exclusive  or  more  comprehensive 
definition  of  the  term  regeneration,  and  he  may  assert  that  he  gathers 
that  narrower  or  that  fuller  definition  of  the  word  from  Holy  Scripture. 
Christian  toleration  will  allow  him  to  hold,  and  to  maintain  his  own 
opinion.  He  has  full  liberty.  But  then  he  must  not  assume  that  such 
lioerty  empowers  him  to  do  and  say  exactly  what  he  chooses ;  and  also 
the  liberty  to  make  everybody  think,  and  say,  and  do  precisely  what  he 
commands.  He  majr  not  claim  the  authority  of  apostolic  succession, 
but  he  claims  something  far  beyond  it. 

Now  if  any  definition  of  regeneration,  similar  to  that  above  given,  be 
the  definition  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  attaches  to  that  word;  then  the 
writer,  on  the  other  side,  declares  that  he  never  met  with  any  clergyman, 
or  with  any  layman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  attached  such  a 
meaning  to  that  word  when  used  to  designate  a  change  invariably 
and  irrevocably  taking  place  at  baptism.  It  is  not  asserted  that  no 
such  can  be  found,  but  it  is  unreservedly  asserted  that  the  writer  has 
never  met  with  one, — not  a  single  one  who  believed  baptismal  regene- 
ration in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  so  dogmatically  asserts  that 
M  the  clergy  do. — The  number  of  the  clergy  may  be  taken  at  18,000. 
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For  nearly  fortj  years,  tbe  writer  has  continaouslv  laboured  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  catholic  Ciiristiamty.  Daring  that  period  ne  has  convenwd  with  clttgy- 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  has  likewise  had  the  freest 
intercourse  with  many  dissenting  ministers,  and  with  the  members  of  their  varied 
congregations  in  Endand  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  For 
more  than  forty  years  he  has  been  engaged  gratuitously  in  promoting  youthful  reli- 
gious education.  As  a  *  district  visitor,'  and  in  other  ways,  he  has  largely  eon- 
versed  with  the  labouring  poor.  At  Mechanics'  Institutionsy  at  clinsee  lor  social 
advancement,  and  in  carrying  out  various  similar  agencies,  he  has  seen  much 
of  younp  men  and  women  belonging  to  the  middle  elates.  Almost  daily  for  more 
than  thirty-eight  years  he  has  been  gratuitously  engaged  in  promoting  benevo- 
lent objects.  He  has  had  some  opportunities  for  observation.  The  time  for  study 
has  necessarily  been  brief.  But  he  has  read  hundreds  of  treatises,  essavs,  tracts, 
and  sermons  on  the  subject  of  baptism :  and  also  a  host  of  eznositions  of  the  Qiuidi 
catechism.  At  rare  intervals  he  has  neard  that  individuals  had  been  found  who 
were  said  to  believe  that  all  baptized  persons  were  of  ntoearity^  absolutely 
irreversibly,  and  eternally  saved ;  out  personal  conversation,  or  an  examination 
of  the  writings  or  of  the  exact  words  of  the  persons  so  said  to  indulge  such 
ultra-belief  has  always  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  assertions.  During  (brty  yeanT 
experience  no  clergyman  or  layman  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  met  with 
who  holds  the  doctrine  of  liaptismal  regeneration  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Spurgeon  so  positively  declares  they  do  hcnd  it. 

The  reckleesnesB  of  the  Bev.  0.  H.  Spurgeon  will  be  still  more  obvioua 
when  the  well-known  fact  is  considered  that,  as  a  body,  the  high  chorch 
section  of  the  Church  of  England  are  opposed  to  hyper-Galyinism  in  any 
shape ;  and  must  therefore,  of  necessity,  be  antagonistic  to  the  view  of 
regeneration  which  he  ascribes  to  all  the  clergy.  High  Churchmen  may 
have  used  ambiguous  terms  in  reference  to  baptismal  regeneration;  but 
where  can  it  be  shown  that  they  have  asserted,  in  the  sense  ascribed, 
that  persons — 

"  Living  by  plunder,  felony,  burglary,  or  forgery,  are  riffeneraU  f  * — ^p.  818. 
And  yet  Mr.  Spurgeon  states  this  as  an  undoubted  truth!    Will  he 
discover  a  clergyman,  even  an  ultra-Puseyite,  who  maintains  that — 

"Baptized  drunkards  and  harlots"  (Sermon,  p.  318) 
are  oj^  necessity  eternally  saved  T  Why  are  these  strict  ritualists  so  pro- 
verbially earnest  in  the  inculcation  of  repentance  and  of  good  works,  if 
they  hold  or  teach  the  belief  that  all  baptized  persons  are  so  irrevocably 
secure  as  to  their  everlasting  salvation  r  Where  do  any  of  them  assert 
that  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  irrespective  of  holy  living^ 
are  etemall v  saved,  solely  hy  virtue  of  their  baptism  ?  If  all  the  dergy 
believe  it,  the  task  cannot  be  difficult  to  select  a  few  from  among  those 
who  are  pre-eminently  zealous  in  their  defence  of  sacramental  efficacy. 
Eespecting  the  same  charge  unscrupulously  hurled  at  the  evangelical 
clergy,  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  a  sentence  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
vituperation  against  them,  in  the  sermon  under  notice,  is  even  more  viru- 
lent and  more  scandalous.    They,  like  their  brethren,  are  guilty  of  the — 

*^  Detestable  farce  which  is  transacted  at  the  open  grave." — Sirmon,  p.  318. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  tells  us  that  they,  in  common  with  their  fellows,  may 
be  thus  addressed  by  members  of  their  congregation : — 

**  What !  rebuke  me  ?  I  am  a  child  of  God.  Cannot  you  see  it  in  my  &ce  f 
"  No  matter  whnt  my  walk  and  conversation  ts,  1  am  a  child  of  God.  Moreover,  I 
"  am  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  true  /  drink  and  stccar,  and  ail 
"  ihrnt^  but  you  know  1  am  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  \  for  when  I  did, 
**  THOUGH  I  LIVE  IN  CONSTANT  SIN,  7J0U  loill put  me  tft  the  grave  and  tell  everybody 
**  that  I  died  *  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life.'  ** — ^p.S21. 
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Wni  Mr.  Spurgeon  bring  proof  to  show  that  an^  of  the  evangelical 
clergy  hold  baptismal  regeneration  in  the  sense  in  which  he  so  po- 
sitively asserts  they  do?  Will  he  bring  a  single  proof  from  their 
sermons  or  other  printed  works  in  proof  of  his  unfair,  unjust,  and 
wicked  assertions  that  they  believe  all  baptized  persons  (however 
sinful)  are  of  necessity  eternally  saved,  solely  by  virtue  of  their 
baptism  P  It  is  not  asserted  that,  among  a  host  numbered  by  thousands, 
such  an  eccentric  may  not  be  found ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  Mr.  Spur- 
geon has  not  yet  brought  that  single  eccentric  to  the  light. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  may  go  on  in  his  violent  asseverations  that  he  is  right, 
and  that  all  the  clergy  and  all  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
in  the  wrong;  but  then  such  unsupported  declamation  is  neither 
argument  nor  proof.  He  is  a  staunch  Baptist.  He  is  not  a  poor  man, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  he  has  some  of  the  very  numerous 
works  that  have  been  written  on  the  baptismal  controversy.  He  may 
not  have  time  for  reading ;  but  then  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  college  for 
training  young  men  to  go  forth  and  preach  the  gospel,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  that  the  library  of  a  Baptist  Training  College  has  some 
works  on  loth  sides  of  the  baptismal  regeneration  controversy.  Now 
suppose  Mr.  Spurgeon,  before  he  preached  that  slanderous  sermon, 
had  desired  one  of  the  students  to  take  a  few  days  and  give  him  an 
epitome  of  the  contents  of  two  or  three  of  the  standard  treatises  on  the 
other  side,  would  he — could  he  have  then  made  such  unfounded  assevera- 
tions P  Or  suppose  he  had  asked  a  few  of  the  evangelical  clergy  to  give 
him  their  own  opinions,  or  the  views  of  the  High  Church  party  on 
baptismal  regeneration ;  would  he — could  he  have  then  averred  that 
ALL  the  clergy,  both  High  Church  and  Evangelical,  are  guilty  of — 

**  one  of  the  grossest  pieces  of  immorality  perpetrated  in  England,*'  and 
"  out  of  the  pale  of  trathfolness,  honesty,  ana  common  morality*'  t 

Would  he  have  bidden  the  evangelical  clergy,  as  a  hody  to— 

"find  congenial  associates  among  men  who  can  eauivocate/  and  shujfU/  for 
''honest  men  will  neither  ask  nor  accept  their  friendship.'* — Sebmon,  p.  S17. 

It  is  charitably  believed  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  neither  read  nor  inquired 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  culumnioiis  accusations  he  made  in  that  sermon ; 
and  it  is  sad  indeed  to  be  shut  up  to  such  a  belief. 

Does  Mr.  Spurgeon  shift  his  personal  assault  against  the  clergy  P 
Does  he  fall  back  upon  the  Prayer  Book  and  formulmes,  and  pour  forth 
against  these  his  wicked  vituperations,  declaring  that  subscription  to 
them — 

**  DiBXCTLT  TEACHES  MEN  TO  lh^  tolienever  U  seems  necessary  to  do  so,  iK 
**  OBDEB  TO  GET  A  LiYiKG  t  or  to  increase  their  supposed  nsefiilneBS  IJ  "^p.  317. 

Are  these  vituperations  supported  by  any  authority  except  his  own  out- 
rageous declamations  P  Has  he  any  sufficient  excuse  for  the  utterance 
of  such  scandalous  and  false  asseverations  P  Let  him  pause  a  moment. 
Let  him  inquire  if  anything  has  been  written  on  that  topic.  Let  him  ask 
if  any  facts  have  ever  occurred  in  English  History  which  appear  to  some 
honest  people  to  contradict  his  positive  assertions.  No  lengthened 
reading,  no  elaborate  investigation,  no  extravagant  purchases  of  books 
are  needed.  Is  Mr.  SpurjB;eon  really  ignorant  that  several  p^uiy  pam* 
phlets  have  been  recently  issued,  which  have  some  reference  to  the  gross 
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cluurges  he  has  poured  forth  against  the  clergy,  and  which  he  also  as 
wrongly  makes  against  the  Church  formularies  P 

We  select  one  penny  tract  from  that  shoal  of  sermons  and  pamphlets 
which  this  sad  flood  of  vituperation  has  brought  to  the  surfiice.  It 
refers  to  one  fact,— a  fact  well-known  to  the  tyro  who  has  only  just 
reached  the  threshold  of  the  baptismal  controversy.  That  fiict  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  some  dozen  years  since,  nnder  a  strong  sense  of  dnty, 
severely  questioned  a  clergyman  coming  into  his  diocese,  upon  the  snbjeet 
of  baptismal  regeneration.  Finding  that  the  views  of  this  cler^^man  npon  that 
point  did  not  agree  with  those  of  the  High  Church  party,  he  refused  him 
admission  to  the  vicarage  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 

The  law  was  appealed  to,  m  order  to  compel  the  bishop  to  allow  the  occupa- 
tion. The  case  was  argued  at  great  length,  and  with  consummate  ability; 
but  was,  in  the  liOwer  C^urt,  decided  against  the  clergyman.  Appeal  was  made 
to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country.  There,  once  more,  aiguments  and  quota- 
tions were  urged  from  Holy  Scripture,  from  the  Prayer  Book,  from  the  Articles, 
from  the  Catechism,  from  Church  history,  and  frx>m  the  writings  and  preachings 
of  holy  men  back  to  apostolic  times.  The  aiguments  and  reasonings  were  most 
elaborate  and  forcible. 

Does  Mr.  Spurgeon  know  the  result  of  this  impartial  and  most 
laborious  investigation  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  tell  nim,  that  so  far 
from  the  highest  judges  in  the  land,  after  this  unparalleled  investigation, 
coming  to  the  condusion  to  which  he  so  proudly  leaps  respecting  the 
Church  formularies,  they  came  to  the  very  apposite  conclusion  P — ^The 
narrative  is  resumed : — 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  came  to  the  almost  unanimous 
decision  (5  to  1)  that  the  Prayer  Book'tind  other  Church  formularies  did  not 
IMPOSB  a  belief  in  baptismal  regeneration  even  in  that  very  low  and  anti-Cal-, 
VINISTIO  SENSE  oUempted  to  be  put  upon  them  by  the  High  Church  party. 

This  authoritative  decision  settled  the  question,  and  the  evangelical  Mr.  Gor- 
ham  preached  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  likewise  the  universal,  indisptin' 
sable  necessity  of  faith  and  good  works,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter. 

But  further.  This  lengthened  and  most  searching  investigation  was  not  con- 
ducted in  a  comer.  Numerous  pamphlets  were  issued.  For  a  long  period  the 
magazines,  and  the  secular  and  religious  newspapers,  teemed  with  articles  and 
correspondence  upon  the  subject.  After  the  judgment  had  been  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  evangelical  clergyman,  some  of  the  High  Church  party,  men  pre- 
eminent for  extensive  theological  learning  and  conscientiousness,  presented  their 
solemn  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Council. 

It  is  not  needful  to  trace  what  eleven  years  of  reading  and  experience 
have  accomplished  in  modifying  the  opinions  of  the  eminently  learned 
men,  who  exercised  their  undoubted  right  as  Englishmen,  by  signing  this 
protest.  The  penny  tract  which  brings  the  Gorham  controversy  again 
before  the  public  also  brings  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Mozley,  one  of  those  who 
signed  this  protest,  once  more  into  view.  This  tract  is  the  reprint  of  a 
review  of  Mr.  Mozley's  most  elaborate  work  on  the  baptismal  contro- 
versy which  appeared  in  the  ^*Record^^  newspaper  about  two  years  since. 

After  nine  years*  experience  and  research,  this  profound  scholar, 
laden  with  ecclesiastical  information,  comes  nobly  forward  with  ad- 
mirable candour.  Having  laid  aside  the  disturbing  influences  of  party 
prejudice,  he  produces  a  volume  in  which  he  demonstrates  the  abso- 
lute correctness  of  the  decision  to  which  the  Judicial  Council  arrived, 
and  against  which  he  so  solemnly  and  so  earnestly  protested.  Here  is 
his  own  description  of  the  contents  of  tliis  valuable  work  : — 
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**  I  have  in  the  present  treatise  confined  myself  to  two  positions :— one,  that  tha 
'  *  doctrine  of  the  regeneration  of  all  infants  in  baptism  is  not  an  article  of  the  faith  ; 
**  the  other,  that  the  FORifiTLABiES  of  ous  Chukcu  do  not  impose  it." 

Can  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  face  of  such  oyerwhelming  testimony,  go  on 
maintaimng  that  the  Church  formularies  do  teach  baptismal  regeneration 
in  the  ultra-sense  in  which  he  understands  it  ?  He  may,  in  some  little 
degree,  be  excused  for  not  reading  the  elaborate  volume  of  ^Mr.  Mozlej; 
but  he  cannot  be  excused  for  that  gross  ignorance  of  the  subject  which 
he  manifests,  and  which  the  perusal  of  this  little  tract  would  have 
enlightened.  The  review  was  s^eciallj  reprinted  and  published  as  a 
pennv  tract  to  rebut  his  calumnious  statements,  and  it  almost  exceeds 
beliei  to  suppose  that  he  has  neglected  to  read  it.  Infatuation  and 
ignorance  carry  people  great  lengths,  but  this  is  beyond  all  bounds. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  will  declare  that  the  very 
highest  judges  in  the  land  are  altogether  in  error ;  that  after  hearing 
all  the  elaborate  arguments  and  conclusions,  and  after  deliberately 
sifting,  scrutinizing,  and  weighing  these  arguments  and  conclusions,  they 
came  to  the  wrong  decision.  He  may  think  it  right  to  impugn  judges, 
as  well  as  to  "  speak  evil  of  dignities."  He  may  still  persist  in  placing 
his  ignorant  notions  above  all  authority.  But  then  the  religion  of  every 
person,  happily,  is  not  cast  in  a  similar  mould.  Many  Christians  have 
not  such  an  opinion  of  their  mental  powers.  They  strive  to  exercise 
lowliness,  meekness,  and  humility  ;  and  are  content  on  many  disputed 
points  to  take  the  opinions  of  those  who,  by  long  training  and  by  patient 
research,  are  better  able  to  form  unbiassed  and  accurate  conclusions. 

Does  Mr.  Spurgeon  return  to  the  attack,  and  ignorantly  declare  that 
the  judges  of  the  land,  no  matter  what  their  qualifications,  have  no 
authority  to  settle  what  men  shall  believe  ?  Will  he  please  to  say  when, 
or  where  they  have  claimed  any  such  authority  ?  The  judges  do  not 
make  the  laws,  they  only  administer  them.  They  did  not  settle  whether 
baptismal  regeneration  was  theologically  right,  or  theologically  wrong ; 
but  they  did  settle,  and  that  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  and 
all  like  him  are  in  the  wrong,  and  that  they  are  altogether  in  the  wrong 
when  they  assert  that  the  Church  formularies  impose  a  belief  in  bap- 
tismal regeneration  in  the  sense  in  which  he  and  some  others  declare  it  is 
imposed.  The  violent  tirades  against  the  church  formularies  indulged 
in  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  are  as  unjustifiablft  and  sinful  as  his  calumnious 
charges  against  the  clergy,  and  neither  could  ever  have  been  uttered 
except  in  gross  and  culpable  ignorance. 

Does  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  again  taSL  back  ?  Does  he  fasten  upon 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  regeneration  P  There  is  no  space  to  quote 
his  absurd  language  on  this  point.  But  he  is  equally  at  fault,  and  equally 
in  error.  He  may  be  very  clever ;  and  know,  as  he  tells  us,  that  ^'  a  spade  / 
means  a  spade,"  and  also  that  "two  and  two  make  four" !  He  may^ 
possess  this  profound  knowledge  of  an  agricultural  implement,  and^^ 
advanced  in  arithmetical  science  as  to  master  the  proposition  in 
question ;  hut  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  he  knows  the  meaning  of 
the  word  regeneration^  or  that  he  knows  it  so  much  better  than  those  who 
have  spent  years  in  ascertaining  its  exact  theological  signification. 

We  take  up  another  penny  pamphlet  from  the  right  hand  heap,  which, 
however,  contrasts  unfavourably  in  size  with  that  tuler  heap  on  the  other 
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side.    This  clever  tract,  reprinted  from  tlie  " ChrUHan  Timety*  gives 
valuable  information  as  to  the  word  regeneration.    The  information  is 
so  condensed,  and  the  expostulation  so  gentlemanly  and  forcible,  that  any 
adequate  epitome  is  impracticable.    A  sketch  is,  howe?er,  attempted. 
The  tract  shows  that  the  meanings  of  words  are  often  changed,  and  that  this 
has  happened  with  the  word  regeneration.    That  in  the  hipse  of  time  a  word  some- 
times aconires  a  twofold  nucming;  and  that  this  twofold  meaning,  as  well  as 
▼arious  siiades  of  that  meaning,  may  be  honestly  held  hy  different  parties.    That 
the  period  when  the  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  regeneration  took  place 
can  DC  accurately  fixed.    Moreover,  that  it  is  ui^jast,  if  not  absolutely  Binfui,  for 
those  who  adopt  a  new  miming  to  a  word  to  ascribe  gross  crime  to  those  who 
exercise  the  birthright  of  Englishmen,  and  adhere  to  the  old  signification. 

It  is  not  needful  for  the  purpose  in  view  here  to  say  which  meaning 

is  right,  and  which  is  wrong ;  or  whether  each  side  may  be  P&rtly  in  the 

right,  and  partly  in  the  wrong.    Fair  dealing,  the  advocacy  or  justice,  and 

the  maintenance  of  christian  union,  are  the  objects  proposed ;  and  not  the 

settlement  of  a  difficult  theological  question.   The  sketch  is  resumed : — 

' '  The  histoiT  of  the  word  regeneration  may  be  divided  into  four  epochs.   From 

"  Scripture  to  the  Fathers,  from  the  Fathers  to  the  Reformation,  from  the  Refor- 

*'  mation  to  the  Genevan  movement,  from  the  Genevan  movement  to  the  times  of 

"  modem  Nonconformity." 

Ist  Epoch.  —  The  immutahU  epoch  —  the  unchangeable  authority  of  God's 
revealed  will.  In  Holy  Scripture  the  word  occurs  twice  :  Matt.  xix.  28,  *  Ye 
which  have  followed  me  in  tht  regeneration  ;'  Titus  iiL  5,  '  By  ^  totuAmg  of 
regmeratum  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  fint  passage  may  be  ti^en  as 
irrelative,  the  second  is  ckimed  on  the  side  of  the  ancient  interpretation.  See  also 
Ephes.  V.  26,  '  The  washing  of  water  ;'  Acts  xxii.  16,  '  Arise,  and  be  baptized^ 
and  wash  away  thy  sins.*  The  comment  of  Matthew  Henry  and  that  of  ib» 
Assembly  of  the  Nonconformist  Divines  at  Westminster,  on  Titus  iii.  5,  are  ad- 
duced as  examples  and  proofs  that  some  eminent  Nonconformist  divines  taught  a 
eownectian  between  regeneration  and  baptism.  To  avoid  dispute,  the  teachings  of 
Scripture,  John  iii.  5,  '  Bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  host  of  other 
texts,  are  not  quoted.  From  the  first  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  word  we  gather, 
even  uoon  high  Koncon/ormist  testimony^  and  from  Calvin  himself^  that  Holy  Scrip- 
ture allows,  if  it  does  not  inculcate,  the  belief  of  a  connection  between  baptism 
and  regeneration. 

The  present  search,  howeyer,  is  not  for  truth  of  doctrine,  but  to  dis- 
coyer  the  precise  meaning  of  a  word  from  its  history. 

2nd  Epoch.— iSay  from  100  to  1600.  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  forty  yeare 
after  the  death  of  the  apostles ;  Irenteus,  who  wrote  27  years  later ;  Theo- 
doret,  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  many  others,  invariably  used  the  word  in  the  same 
sense.  Earlier  liturgies,  some  within  apostolic  times,  give  similar  evidence.  So 
much  for  the  teaching  from  the  second  epoch.  The  early  fathera  and  the  earlier 
liturgies  up  to  the  time  of  compiling  the  English  Prayer  Book,  i,  e,,  for  1400 
years,  assign  only  one  meaning  to  the  word  regeneration ;  and  that  one  meaning 
IS  declared  by  many  to  be  the  very  meaning  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England, 
and  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  signification  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  and 
othera  so  positively  assert  the  clergy  hold  and  the  Church  formularies  teach.* 

8rd  Epoch. — The  epoch  of  (he  great  Reformation.  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  his  ill- 
judged  sermon  called  for  Luther  to  thunder  against  the  cler^,  and  against  the 
rrayer  Book.  Luther  appears,  and  loudly  thunders  forth  his  testimony.  But 
that  testimony  is  dead  cufainst  Mr.  Spurgeon^  and  against  all  who  follow  in  his 
steps.  Bucer,  Melancthon,  Cranmer,  Coverdale,  Kidley,  Jewell,  and  a  host  of 
holy  men  of  this  period,  stand  forth  and  give  a  similar  testimony.     Even  Calvin 

•  The  learned  Hooker  challenged  his  opponents  to  bring  a  singh  ancient  testimony 
against  the  Church  of  England  internretation,  and  as  this  challenge  has  not  been 
answered,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  tnat  no  such  testimony  can  be  procured. 
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himself  tauglit  the  ancient  ligniftcation  of  the  word  regeneration,  nntil  obliged 
to  alter  his  definition  to  square  with  his  new  views  of  election  and  predestination. 
4th  Epoch.— T^  qtoeh  of  change  and  eonfution.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
a  new  school  of  theology  arose  at  Geneva ;  tnat  school  announced  to  the  world 
that  Tegeneration  was  not  an  attribute  of  baptism,  but  *a  renovation  of  heant,* 
constituting  '(ff»  effectual  ealV  Calvin  appears  to  have  been  the  nrst  who 
gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  word  regeneration.  The  word  subsequently  was  held, 
by  different  theological  schools,  sects,  and  churches,  to  mean  A  spiritual  chanos, 
btU  they  were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what  that  spiritual  ehanae  toas,  A 
majority  made  it  imply  some  form  of  grace  which  could  never  be  lost  bj  him  who 
became  a  partaker  of  it.  Man^  of  the  illustrious  English  nonconformist  divines, 
however,  refused  the  new  sigmfieation,  among  whom  Richard  Baxter,  the  author 
of  '  The  Saints'  Best,*  is  named.  He  declares  t?iat '  baptizing  twice  (as  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  oftcm  does)  is  contrary  to  ChrisCs  appointed  order*  lliat  '  Baptism  is  the 
SACRAMENT  of  our  mw  birth.* ^  In  his  reformed  liturey,  Baxter  puts  the  following 
prayer  into  the  mouth  of  the  minister  after  baptizing  tne  child : — '  We  thank  Thee, 
most  merciAil  Father,  that  Thou  hast  now  reeeivSi  this  child  into  Thy  covenant 
and  churehf  cu  A  member  ot  Christ,  by  the  sacrament  of  regeneration.' 

The  history  of  a  word  is  being  traced,  and  not  a  dogmatic  settlement 
of  christian  doctrine ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  asserted  that  even  good 
Bichard  Baxter  was  theologically  right,  or  even  explicit  on  the  point. 
But  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  asked  if  he  declares  the  sainted  Baxter  guilty  of— 
**  one  of  the  grossest  pieces  of  immorality  perpetrated  in  England,"  and 
"  out  of  the  pale  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  comm^m  morality"/ f 
Throughout  the  fourth  epoch,  this  period  of  change  and  of  confusion,  multi- 
tudes of  clergymen  have  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  ancient  si^rnification  attached 
to  the  word  regeneration,  and  many  do  so  still.    And  they  give  a  reason  which 
demands  respect.    Because,  they  say,  for  1800  years  it  has  been  used  by  different 
christian  churches,  throughout  various  lands,  to  express  that  spiritual  benefit 
which  is  C07i7iected  ^cith  the  sacra/tnent  of  baptism ;  be  that  benefit  subsequenJtly 
*  forfeited  '  by  neglect  and  wilful  sin,  or  be  it  *  improved'  by  prayer  and  holi' 
ness  of  life.    And  who  shall  say  that,  with  the  plain  testimony  of  history  on  their 
side  ;  and,  as  they  conscientiously  believe,  with  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture 
also, — ^who  shall  deny  them  the  religious  right  to  hold  such  an  opinion  ? 

Many  clergymen,  exercising  their  religious  liberty,  have  taken,  and  many 
still  take  a  different  view.  They  interpret  the  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture, 
respecting  the  word  regeneration  as  expressive  of  a  coTiditional,  benefit,  which 
benefit  is  only  imparted  to  the  elect.*  The  scute  and  impartial  judges  who 
sifted  and  weighed  all  the  arguments  and  conclusions  adduced  during  the  Gorham 
investigation,  decided  that  such  a  conditional  interpretation  is  compatible  with 
the  Church  of  Ihigland  formularies ;  and  further,  from  the  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mozley,  and  others,  it  is  clearly  evident, — 
1st.  "  Ihat  the  doctrine  of  the  regeneration  of  all  infants  in  baptism  is  not  an 

article  of  the  faith.  ** 
2nd.  "  ThcU  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  do  not  impose  it.** 

Is  it  not,  then,  monstrous,  in  spite  of  the  overpowering  mass  of  facts 
(whose  bare  existence  cannot  be  shadowed  even  faintly  in  a  tract),  in 
spite  of  tbe  holy  lives  of  thousands  of  the  clergy,  and  in  spite  of  the 
manifest  testimony  which  Jehovah  has  accorded  to  the  labours  of  His 

*  The  Rev.  W.  Maskell,  another  clergyman  who  signed  the  protest  against  the 
Gorham  judgment,  and  who  has  written  a  powerful  work  on  the  High  Cliurch  side, 
with  the  candour  characteristic  of  a  matured  theological  scholar,  gives  the  following 
testimony  favouring  the  limited  interpretation  adopted  by  the  other  side  : — 

"  I  was  not  prepared  to  leain,  as  1  have  learned,  that  perhaps  without  two  excep- 
"  tions,  all  the  divines,  bishops  and  archbishops,  doctors,  and  professors  of  the  Eliza- 
**  bethan  age— the  age,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  present  Prayer  Book  in  its  chief  parti- 
**  culars,  and  of  the  Book  of  Homilies,  and  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles — held  and  taught 
"  doctrines  inconsistent  (I  write  advisedly),  with  the  true  doctrine  of  baptism.' 

Of  course,  by  "true  doctrine"  High  Church  doctrine  is  intended.  iTie  penny 
pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bardsley,  *<  What  is  it  All  About  9 "  makes  good  use  of  the 
above  quotation.  —That  pamphlet  should  be  widely  circulated. 
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Berrants  in  the  Church  of  England, — ^is  it  not  most  monBtroDB  that 
Mr.  Spurgeon  and  other  christian  men  should  persist,  not  only  in 
slanderous  unsupported  denunciations  against  the  clergy,  but  also 
agaiust  the  scriptural  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  P  Such 
scurrilous  and  unfounded  denunciations,  and  such  gigantic  eyil-speaking, 
can  only  be  attributed  to  gross  and  most  culpable  ignorance. 

The  statement  of  facts  in  the  preceding  pa^es  is  not  a  malignant 
attack  upon  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  but  a  small  grateful  contribution 
offered  in  defence  of  some  18,000  clergymen,  who  are  most  grossly  and 
wickedly  attacked.  A  popular  preacher  has  recklessly  injured  the  char- 
acters of  innocent  men,  and  vilified  scriptural  formularies  in  a  sermon, 
before  6,000  or  7,000  worshippers,  on  the  Lord's  day,  after  acts  of  religi- 
ous worship,  and  after  a  solemn  declared  dependence  on  the  help  of  thb 
Holt  Spibit.  And  far  worse,  through  the  press,  he  has  propagated  these 
calumnies  in  every  city  and  town,  and  almost  in  every  village  of  the  king- 
dom. Kind  words  have  been  perseveringly  tried,  and  lubve  altogether 
fiiiled.  He  still  persists  in  his  violent  outrages  upon  civilized  life,  upon 
holy  men,  and  upon  scriptural  religious  services.  He  must  expect  some 
steps  calculated  to  stop  his  pugnacious  disturbance  of  the  peace.  He 
may  excite  compassion,  and  produce  false  impressions  byhol(ung  himself 
up  to  his  large  congregation  and  to  the  public,  as  an  injured  man  and  a 
martyr.  Such  appeals  are  really  too  bad.  All  should  know,  notwith- 
standing his  loua  screaming,  that  he  is  only  receiving  a  small  portion  of 
the  castigation  which  he  so  richly  merits. 

This  melancholy  duty  to  fair  dealing  and  common  justice,  and  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  christian  union,  is  so  ficu*  completed.  It  must  be 
obvious,  from  the  opening  pageS)  how  highly  the  writer  estimates  the 
talents  of  the  Bev.  C.  HT  Spurgeon,  and  how  Ailly  he  appreciates  his 
marvellous  acquirements.  But  no  love  of  earnestness  and  talent  must 
interfere  with  the  d^^nce  of  truth.  No  preference  for  any  form  of  reli- 
l^ous  worship,  however  perfect ;  no  partiality  for  aiyr  style  of  preach- 
ing, however  ^apparently  successful ;  no  admiration  oi  excellence  in  any 
creature,  however  exalted ;  must  interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  the  upholding  of  christian  union.  **  Peace  be  to  the 
brethren  "  of  our  own  commumon ;  fellowship  "  with  all  them  that  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity ;''  and  *'  good- will  toward  all  men,*' 
is  the  triple  motto  to  be  faithfully  and  fully  exhibited  before  the  world. 

An  appeal  had  been  penned,  urging  christian  moderation  upon  the  infii- 
tuated  preacher  who  has  so  unscrupulously  slandered  the  clergy,  and 
those  scriptural  formularies  which  hundreds  of  thousands  in  widely  spread 
out  lands  so  justly  revere.  But  the  utmost  limits  of  a  penny  pamphlet 
are  reached.  How  can  that  pamphlet  be  better  closed  than  by  fervently 
asking  christian  men  and  women  of  every  religious  denomination, 
to  join  heajidly  in  the  printed  form  of  prayer  prepared  by  the  Bev.  C. 
H.  Spurgeon?— 

"May  God  grant  that  the  controversy  which  this  sermon  has  commenced  may 
**  lead  to  the'advaucement  of  His  truth,  and  ih^  enligkUnment  of  many.** — p.  828. 
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SPUBGEONISM  LOGICALLY  DEVELOPED. 


Ky  ssab  Sib, 

In  one  of  your  recent  declamationB,  (which  has  been  vended  and 
puffed  over  the  same  counters  as  other  inferior  materials  suggestive  of 
<* smoking"  and  of  **a  spittoon,")  you  raise  an  objection  to  the 
practice  of  Infant  Baptism,  on  the  ground  that  we  read  nothing  about 
it  in  the  New  Testament.  I  will  quote  your  own  words,  "  More- 
over, and  here  is  an  argument  which  seems  to  me  to  have  great  force 
in  it,  when  Jesus  Christ  rebuked  his  disciples,  then  was  the  time 
if  ever  in  his  life,  to  have  openly  spoken  concerning  Infant  Baptism, 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  and  the  whole  affair." 

Passing  over  the  flippant  profanity  of  these  words,  which  has  been 
noticed  by  others,  I  proceed  to  remark  that  you  have  had  a  great  many 
replies  to  your  sermons,  to  the  first  especially ;  so  many  that  it  seems 
you  have  not  had  time  to  read  them,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  absence 
of  even  '*  the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  the  ghost "  of  a  reply  to  any  of  them 
in  any  of  your  subsequent  effusions.  You  have  not,  as  the  opener  of  a 
controversy  should  do  when  the  debate  has  run  its  due  length,  gathered 
into  a  nutshell  the  arguments  of  your  opponents,  and  then  refuted  them 
neatly,  if  you  could.  Having  stated  the  question  wrongly  in  your  first 
sermon,  several  of  the  Evangelical  Clergy  endeavoured  to  set  you  right 
by  informing  you  that  none  even  of  their  High  Church  brethren  hold 
that  water  baptism  and  salvation  are  convertible  terms.  Yet  you  have 
gone  on  obstinately  as  before,  persisting  in  the  same  wrong  method  of 
stating  the  question.  You  have  gone  on  supposing  that  your  opponents 
hold  that  being  placed  in  a  state  of  salvation  is  equivalent  to  being 
finally  saved.  Just  because  you  always  wear  those  Calvinian  spectacles, 
through  which  you  see  election  and  final  perseverance  on  every  page 
of  the  New  Testament,  you  must  needs  assert  that  your  opponents  hold 
the  final  perseverance  of  baptized  infants.  Even  when  your  wrong  sur- 
mise was  pointed  out,  your  natural  eyesight  was  so  imperfect,  or  your 
spectacles  so  distorting,  that  you  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  see 
your  error. 


But  I  am  not  going  into  argoment  with  you  on  the  subject  either  of 
Infant  Baptism  or  Baptismal  Regeneration.  You  have  had  enough  of 
that  from  others,  and  ungrateful  indeed  have  you  been  for  it.  Serious 
reasoning  is  lost  upon  you ;  you  either  cannot  oomprehend  it,  or  alur  it 
over  with  buffoonery  and  profane  jesting  (as  also  does  your  excellent 
and  polite  champion,  Mr.  Bellman). 

Your  opponents  of  both  parties  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with 
you.  They  have  logically  discussed  and  examined  your  extremely 
illogical  sermons,  which,  ocmsidering  their  false  basis,  and  utter  want 
of  point  and  sequioice,  was  fat  from  being  an  easy  task.  They  ha;?e 
given  you  sober  reasoning  in  return  for  frothy  declamation,  argument 
for  broad  assertion,  and  pithy  pointednesa  for  rambling  vagueness ;  bat 
all  to  no  purpose. 

I^  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  you  will  not  allow  any  doctrine  or  pEM>- 
tioe  to  be  drawn  from  Scripture  by  any  one  but  yoursdf^  in  the  way  of 
inference  or  analogy,  you  may  very  justly  be  proud  of  possessing  the 
very ''  small  logical  faculty  "  which  is  yours  by  nature.  *'  ^low  me  an 
express  command  I"  you  cry;  ''  l^ow  me  ^  the  whole  affiiir '  in  black 
and  white,  and  then  I  will  believe  it"  My  dear  Mr.  Spurgeon,  ahow 
me  an  express  command  in  the  Bible  for  making  yourself  absurd,  before 
you  render  yourself  so  extremely  ridiculous  again.  Why,  you  oug^ 
to  know  that  Christianity  is  a  very  $^»tem  of  inferences  and  deduc- 
tions, and  you  yourself  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  capacity  for 
deducing  inferences, — false  ones,  it  is  true ;  and  inferring  deductions, — 
wrong  ones,  no  doubt, — when  such  a  system  suits  your  purpose. 

In  the  following  suggestions  I  have  treated  you  with  plain  texts  of 
Scripture  here  and  there,  applied  a  la  Spurgeon.  Of  course,  after  your 
own  feuahion,  they  are  taken  out  of  their  contexts,  and  are  somewhat 
inapplicable  to  Uie  subjects  in  illustration  of  which  I  have  brought 
them  forward ;  and  this  no  doubt  will  meet  with  your  approval,  since 
your  most  unctuous  sermons  are  preached  from  ''  accommodated  texts." 
This  system,  you  know,  saves  so  much  trouble.  You  don't  want  to  be 
bored  with  contexts  and  varied  readings,  or  quibblings  about  the  trans- 
lation of  a  word,  and  have  no  occasion  to  compare  Scripture  with  Scrip- 
ture. The  context  of  course  is  like  the  shell  to  a  kernel,  merely  put 
there  for  its  safe  preservation,  to  be  rejected  when  the  kernel  is  found. 

You  will  find  these  **  suggestions  *'  a  motley  group.  They  do  not 
all  run  into  one  another  smoothly.  They  are  just  a  rough  specimen  of 
what  may  be  believed  or  disbelieved,  done  or  left  undone,  when  one 


throws  away  analogy,  deduction,  and  tradition^  and  rests  entirely  on 
''  express  commands,"  contained  in  isolated  or  mutilated  texts.  They 
are  some  of  them  put  down  on  the  authority  of  ''  It  m  written  "  without 
any  reference  to  *^  It  U  torxtten  again,^^  ' 

The  suggestions  themselves  arc  contained  in  the  following  Manifesto, 
which  I  trust  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  even  your  "  logical  faculty," 
''  small "  though  it  he.  Should  they  meet  with  your  approval,  the 
world  may  hope  one  day  to  he  favoured  with  their  publication  at  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  they  may  fedrly  be  valued. 

Propped  Manifesto  approved  of,  and  issued  hy,  C,  H,  Spurgean, 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  after  carefully  searching  the  Scriptures, 
has  become  convinced  that  there  are  many  things  done  by  Christians, 
and  allowed  in  the  Christian  Churches,  which  are  not  directly  com- 
manded in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  feeling  it  right  that  no  sanction  should 
be  given  to  the  adoption  of  any  usage  which  the  Bible  does  not  ex- 
pressly enjoin,  and  knowing  that  inference,  deduction,  analogy,  and 
tradition,  should  have  no  place  in  arranging  matters  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  practice, 

Hereby  gives  public  notice 

I.  That  from  henceforth  he  will  be  prepared  to  relinquish  the  style 
of  "  Reverend,"  which  he  has  hitherto  assumed,  as,  besides  finding  no 
warrant  for  it  in  Holy  Scripture,  he  believes  that  G^eorge  Fox  (a  suc- 
cessor to  whom  he  wishes  to  raise  up)  would,  if  he  were  still  living, 
rail  as  lustily  (and  even  more  so)  at  young  reverends,  as  at  Right 
Reverend  Fathers, 

II.  That  from  henceforth  he  will  cease  to  be  drawn  to  the  Metropo- 
litan Tabernacle  in  his  carriage  on  the  **  Sabbath,"  as  the  conviction 
gradually  forces  itself  upon  him,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  command 
him  to  do  so  on  any  day,  much  less  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  that  if  they 
did,  they  would  give  explicit  directions  concerning  the  sort  of  carriage, 
the  number  and  colour  of  the  horses,  and  "  the  whole  affair,"*^  More- 
over, he  considers  the  practice  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  that  con- 
sistent "  waJJty^  which  may  so  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  Chris- 
tian minister ;  and,  that  we  are  distinctly  warned  in  various  parts  of 
the  Bible  not  to  put  our  **  trust  in  chariots."  He  fears  that  at  the 
present  time  his  hearers  put  a  groat  deal  of  trust  in  his  chariot  every 
"  Sabbath." 


III.  He  will  also  from  henceforth  refiise  adnuBsion  to  the  Metropo- 
litan Tabernacle  to  any  visitors  arriying  in  any  carriage  or  hired  con- 
veyance on  the  ''  Sabbath  "  for  the  same  reasons  as  above. 

lY.  He  will  also  from  henceforth  cease  the  letting  of  seats  in  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  believing  as  he  now  does,  that  there  is  no 
express  command  for  so  doing  in  the  Scriptures. 

y.  He  also  intends,  from  henceforth,  to  exdude  all  young  children 
from  the  precincts  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  as  he  has  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  to  his  own  ''logical  facolty,"  that  the  Bible  does 
not  command  them  to  attend  public  worship,  and  that  they  are  not 
eligible  for  admission  into  the  Christian  covenant  He  is  willing,  how- 
ever, to  make  exception  in  favour  of  precociously  ^oorf  children  who  may 
be  supematurally  gifted  with  the  same  amoimt  of  ''Assurance"  as 
himself. 

YI.  He  will  also  from  henceforth  exclude  all  women  from  public 
worship  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  for  however  much  his  oppo- 
nents may  try  to  satisfy  their  consciences  that  the  presence  of  women 
at  public  worship  in  apostolic  and  primitive  times  is  frilly  implied^  he 
for  his  own  part,  cannot  help  feeling  the  force  of  that  apostolic  in- 
junction, which  ought  to  settle  the  question  for  ever — "  Women  should 
be  keepers  at  home."     (Titus  ii.  5.) 

yn.  As  he  considers  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  separate  himself, 
as  much  as  possible,  not  only  from  peijured  Clergymen,  but  frt>m  sin- 
ners of  all  sorts,  he  intends  frt>m  henceforth  to  cease  frx>m  any  friend- 
ship or  brotherly  co-operation  with  all  ministers  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation, who  wear  those  holy  vestments  known  as  "  bands ;"  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  very  article  of  clerical  gaudery  the  prophet  Zechariah 
alludes  to  (chap,  xi.)  in  speaking  of  the  staves,  "  Beauty"  and  ^* Bands,** 
symbolical,  no  doubt,  of  priestly  domination.  Nor  has  he  come  to  this 
determination  rashly — have  we  not  an  "express  command"  about  it? 
"  Break  their  bands  asunder."  He  will,  therefore,  eschew  all  seeming 
patronage  of  those  formidable  implements  of  priestcraft — ^thus  break- 
ing, as  Zechariah  did,  "the  brotherhood  between  Judah  and  Israel." 

For  his  own  part  he  has  never  worn  them,  as  he  decidedly  prefers 
"tt7f>(i<wi,"  (modestly  symbolised  by  a  white  tie,)  which  he  thinks  he 
has  shown  in  this  decision — "  as  an  ornament  about  his  neck^ 

Vni.  That  as  the  Bible  docs  not  expressly  command  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  should  be  kept  holy  in  preference  to  the  seventh,  he 


intends  fix)m  henceforth  to  observe  the  seyenth  day  of  the  week,  and 
join  the  soct  known  as  Seventh-day  Baptists. 

IX.  That  in  consequence  of  this  conviction,  the  services  in  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  will  be  transferred  from  the  first  to  the 
seventh  day. 

X.  He  takes  this  opportunity  of  urging  an  early  visit  to  the  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle  from  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  as  there  seems  to 
be  no  ''  express  command  "  in  the  New  Testament  for  building  places 
of  worship,  and  his  rapidly  developing  convictions  may  at  any  time 
force  him  to  cease  his  ministrations  in  it. 


The  above  announcements  will  certainly  not  show  an  increase  in  the 
extent  of  your  present  "  small  logical  feculty,"  but  they  will  estab- 
lish your  character  for  honesty  in  carrying  out  your  opinions.  After 
they  have  been  printed  and  circulated,  and  due  time  allowed  for  the 
*^  sensation  "  to  be  felt,  a  further  galvanic  shock  might  be  administered 
to  the  public  nerves,  thus — 

"  Second  Announcement^ 

I.  A  Baptist  friend  has  informed  Mr.  Spurgeon  that  the  Baptist 
Confession  of  Faith  professes,  as  most  Confessions  of  Faith  do,  to  be 
drawn  by  inference  and  analogy  fh)m  Scripture.  He  has  therefore 
determined  to  make  another  sacrifice  of  expediency  to  principle  by 
repudiating  the  Confession  from  henceforth. 

II.  After  hearing  of  this  decision,  his  friends  will  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  also  intends  to  repudiate  the  New  Testament, 
from  which  the  Baptist  Confession  is  said  to  be  drawn.  In  searching 
the  Old  Testament  he  finds  not  a  word  said  about  the  inspiration  of  the 
New ;  and  a  perusal  of  some  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  has  persuaded  him 
that  they  are  composed  of  nothing  more  nor  less  than  inferences  drawn 
from  the  Old  Testament.  He  now  shudders  to  think  that  he  ever 
pinned  his  faith  to  a  code  of  rules  deduced  from  deductions  I 

m.  Mr.  Spurgeon  finds  he  is  gradually  feeling  his  way  back  to 
Judaism,  for  which  his  return  to  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  has 
in  some  degree  prepared  him.  He  feels  that  he  shall  then  tread  on  safe 
ground,  trusting  neither  to  analogy,  inference,  nor  tradition.-  In  the 
building  of  the  Tabernacle  of  Moses,  ''  the  whole  affair "  is  plainly 
written  down  and  positively  commanded^  from  the  priests  who  minister. 
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down  to  the  very  boards  and  planks.  He  therefore  proposes  to  ranodel 
his  Tabernacle  after  the  pattern  of  Moses ;  and  will  soon  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  advertize  for  tenders. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  begs  the  public  to  be  prepared  to  hear  of  other  great 
changes  in  his  opinions  and  practices,  which  no  doubt  his  new  method 
of  dealing  with  Scripture  will  speedily  foroe  upon  him.  These  will  be 
notified  in  due  coarse.  Meanwhile  he  will  give  his  **9maU  logical 
faeuUy  "  an  opportunity  of  development  by  manufaotoring  some  sort  of 
system  out  of  his  various  changes  of  belief. 


At  this  pleasing  occupation  I  now  leave  you,  only  warning  you  that 
your  "  small "  "faculty  "  if  you  persist  in  exercising  it  in  its  present 
"  logical "  course,  may  not  only  bring  you  as  far  as  I  have  taken  you, 
but  must^  if  consistently  carried  out,  eventually  lead  you  into  absolute 
unbelief.  May  the  golden  band  which  ties  you  at  present  to  the 
Tabemade  prove  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  such  a  calamity ;  your 
«  small  logical  &culty  "  certainly  will  not. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

ABSURDUS. 


WILL! AM    MAaNTXlSlI,    rATERNWTFU-ROW. 

Vncr  One  Punnj. 


I^.V     "      THE 
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The  gabstance  of  the  following  Discourse  was  delivered  on  the  evening  of 
15th  December  1870,  in  defence  of  the  Principles  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Chnrch,  without  any  intention  of  publishing  it  To  meet  the  wishes  of  seyeral 
who  heard  it  delivered,  it  is  now  pnt  into  its  present  form,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  the  means  of  removing  misconceptions  from  some  minds. 


THE 

FfiEE  MD  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES. 


*  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God/— 1  Cor.  x.  81. 

ALTHOUGH  this  exhortation  was  at  first  specially  ad- 
dressed to  Christians,  and  is  therefore  specially  intended 
for  Christians  still,  for  they  alone  can  have  any  true  desire  to 
glorify  God,  yet  you  will  readily  perceive  that  it  is  applicable  to 
all  men  in  all  the  conditions  and  ways  of  life.  The  civil  magis- 
trate, therefore,  can  be  no  exception.  Whatever  he  does,  he  is 
in  duty  bound  to  do  it  to  the  glory  of  God.  As  the  head  of  a 
household,  he  should  regulate  the  affairs  of  his  house  in  the 
way  that  would  redound  most  to  the  glory  of  God.  As  an  office- 
bearer in  the  Church,  while  he  seeks  the  spiritual  good  of  men, 
he  should  do  it  in  the  way  that  would,  redound  most  to  the 
glory  of  God ;  as  a  magistrate,  while  he  seeks  the  temporal  wel- 
fare of  society,  which  is  the  more  immediate  end  of  magistracy, 
he  should  do  it  also  in  the  way  that  would  redound  most  to 
the  glory  of  God.  This  is  what  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  believes ;  but,  as  the  opposite  has  been  asserted,  and 
other  false  assertions  made  reflecting  on  the  principles  of  that 
Church,  I  have  been  induced  to  meet  with  you  this  evening, 
that  I  may  set  before  you  what  I  believe  to  be  some  of  the 
principles  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  so  far  as  they 
have  a  bearing  on  the  Union  Question,  I  have  not  selected 
this  text  to  preach  from  it  after  a  textual  order,  but  because 
the  great  truth  it  involves  imderlies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
what  I  propose  to  say.  Although  there  are  other  points  of 
interest  touching  on  the  Union  Question  which  I  might  take 
up,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  two  following, — viz.,  Volun- 
taryism, and  the  Existing  Systems  of  Supporting  the  Gospel 
Ministry  in  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches ;  and 
it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  show  that  the  two  Churches  are 
at  one  in  principle  on  the  two  points  referred  to. 


L— VOLUNTARYISUfi^ 

There  is  perhaps  not  a  word  in  the  English  language  that 
has  been  more  misunderstood  and  better  abused  than  this  one. 
And  what  seems  very  strange  is  this,  that  some  who  hold  the 
principle,  and  carry  it  into  practice,  denounce  it  as  a  thing  that 
should  scarcely  be  tolerated.  How  this  has  come  about,  it  iS" 
not  easy  to  say ;  but  I  am  inclined,  with  many  others,  to  think 
that  this  is  one  of  the  baneful  dregs  of  the  Voluntary  contro- 
versy which  raged  some  forty  years  ago,  when  angry  discussions 
took  place  and  extreme  statements  on  both  sides  were  made, 
and  when  the  opposing  parties  did  what  they  could  apparently 
to  make  the  respective  systems  of  their  opponents  as  offensive 
as  possible.  From  the  distorted  and  one-sided  views  which 
were  then  given  of  Volimtaryism  by  those  who  did  not  know 
it,  and  who  perhaps  did  not  want  to  Imow  it,  false  impres- 
sions were  produced  on  the  minds  of  many,  and  especially  of 
the  youth  of  that  day,  and  handed  down  to  the  generation 
following.  Hence,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  present  day  are  un- 
consciously indebted  for  their  notions  of  Voluntarjrism  to  those 
false  impressions  which  were  made  on  their  minds  in  earlier 
years.  This  is  much  to  be  re^gretted,  because  it  raises  in 
their  minds  a  prejudice  against  Voltmtaryism,  and  a  bar  to 
Union  which  is  not  easily  removed.  With  these  remarks,  I 
proceed  to  the  question,  WTicU  is  Voluntaryism  ?  It  is  taken 
from  a  Latin  word  which  means  to  be  willing.  The  principle 
of  Volimtaryism  is  the  principle  of  willinghood,  and  is  opposed 
to  force ;  and  the  system  of  Volimtaryism  is  the  system  of 
willinghood,  and  is  opposed  to  every  system  which  involves 
the  principle  of  compulsion.  The  sphere  of  Voluntaryism 
is  the  Church,  and  not  the  State;  and  the  matters  with  which 
Voluntaryism  as  a  system  has  to  do  are  religious,  and  not 
civil.  H  I  am  a  Voluntary,  Jit  is  because  I  believe  that  force 
should  be  kept  outside  the  CBurch ;  and  that  the  Christian 
religion  should  neither  be  maintained  nor  extended  by  any 
system  which  is  based  on  force.  And  I  have  been  led  into 
this  belief,  because  I  have  been  taught  it  by  the  word  of  God, 
because  force  is  opposed  to  the  very  genius  of  Christianity, 
and  because  the  history  of  the  past  shows  me  that,  wherever 
force  has  been  employed  to  uphold  or  extend  the  Church, 
which  is  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  it  has  been  followed  by 
results  of  the  worst  kind.  But  while  I  maintain  that  force 
should  not  be  employed  in  the  Church,  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
as  some  have  falsely  affirmed  we  do  say,  that  force  should 
not  be  employed  anywhere  else.     God  has  set  up  two  great 
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institutions  in  this  world,  a  sacred  and  a  civil ;  in  other  words, 
the  Church  and  the  gtate, — the  Church  having  for  its  more 
immediate  end  the  ll^iritual  welfare  of  men,  and  the  State 
having  for  its  more  immediate  end  the  temporal  welfare ;  and 
both  having,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  for  their  highest 
end  the  glory  of  God.  Now,  while  we  maintain  that  force 
should  not  be  employed  in  the  Church  in  connection  with 
sacred  things,  we  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  may  and 
should  be  employed  in  the  State,  and  in  connection  with  all 
civil  matters.  Indeed,  force  is  that  kind  of  power  with  which 
God  has  invested  the  civil  ruler  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
work  within  the  civil  sphere ;  hence  we  read  that  the  civil  ruler 
is  in  this  sense  a  minister  of  God,  and  that  he  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain.  The  sword  here  means  the  symbol  of  power, 
not  moral  or  spiritual,  but  State  power  oi:  coercion.  While, 
therefore,  we  maintain  it  is  lawful  and  right  for  the  civil 
magistrate  to  use  the  sword,  that  is,  force,  or  any  system  that 
involves  force,  in  the  State,  and  in  connection  with  civil 
matters,  we  maintain  that  it  is  unlawful  and  positively  wrong 
for  him  or  any  other  to  make  use  of  force,  or  any  system  that 
is  based  on  force,  in  the  Church,  and  in  connection  with  re- 
L'gion.     This  is  what  we  mean  by  Voluntaryism. 

To  prevent  misconception,  let  it  be  carefully  observed  that 
Voluntaryism  does  not  mean,  as  some  ignorantly  suppose,  that 
the  Church  and  the  State  have  no  connection  with  each  other. 
It  is  true,  they  are  separate  and  distinct,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  their  respective  office-bearers,  statute- 
books,  laws,  regulations,  and  ends  to  serve ;  but  they  are  closely 
connected  with,  and  may  be  signally  subservient  to  each  other, 
— ^the  one  seeking  the  spiritual,  and  the  other  the  temporal  wel- 
fare of  man,  and  both  fulfilling  their  respective  ends  in  the  way 
that  should  tend  most  to  the  glory  of  God.  Although  closely 
connected,  and  signally  subservient  to  each  other,  they  were 
never  intended  to  act  for  one  another,  or  in  any  way  take  the 
place  of  each  other.  It  will  not  do,  for  example,  for  the  Church 
to  seek,  as  her  more  immediate  end,  the  outward  and  temporal 
good  of  men ;  for  this  would  be  to  sink  the  Church  beneath 
her  proper  level.  Neither  will  it  do  for  the  State  to  seek,  as 
its  more  immediate  end,  the  spiritual  good  of  men ;  for  this 
would  be  to  lift  the  State  above  its  proper  level,  and  give  it 
a  work  for  which  it  is  not  qualified.  It  is  indeed  a  very 
plausible  argument  to  say  that,  inasmuch  as  all  good  Christians 
will  necessarily  be  good  citizens,  the  most  effectual  way  of 
making  good  citizens  is  to  make  them  good  Christians ;  and 
therefore  it  would  be  the  wisdom  of  the  State  to  support  the 
gospel,  that  men  by  believing  it  may  become  good  citizens.   But 
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such  reasoners  forget  that  they  are  for  giving  to  the  State  the 
very  work  for  which  the  Church  was  iuatitutecL  Godliness  is 
profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  prottnise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come;  and  unless  they  can  prove 
that  the  State  is  better  fitted  for  doing  Church  work  than  the 
Church  herself,  they  should  no  longer  use  this  argument,  for 
it  rests  on  a  fallacy,  and  involves  the  principles  of  force,  in- 
justice, and  oppression  in  religion.  Certainly  the  Church  and 
the  State  will  act  in  the  way  that  will  tend  most  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  interests  of  men,  and  redound  most  to  the  glory 
of  God,  when  each  in  its  own  sphere,  guided  by  the  word  of 
God,  seeks  to  serve  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

Let  it  be  further  observed,  that  Voluntaryism  does  not  mean, 
as  some  have  supposed,  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  civil  magistrate;  for  he,  as  well  as  every  other  person,  should 
know  the  true  religion,  be  influenced  and  guided  by  it  in  all 
that  appertains  to  his  office,  and,  imless  he  is  so  influenced  and 
guided,  he  cannot  be  thoroughly  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office,  nor  act  in  a  way  that  will  tend  to  the 
glory  of  God.  Neither  does  Voluntaryism  mean  that  the  civil 
magistrate  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church;  for 
there  are  various  ways  in  which  the  magistrate,  and  especially 
the  Christian  magistrate,  may  and  ought  to  further  its  interests. 
He  does  so  froin  within  her  pale,  when,  acting  as  a  member 
of  the  Church,  or  office-bearer,  the  influence  of  his  position 
and  office  as  a  magistrate  gives  weight  to  his  actions.  The 
pious  undertakings  of  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  a 
sovereign,  will  have  a  greater  influence  for  good  on  a  com- 
munity, or  on  the  world,  than  the  pious  undertakings  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  And  he  may  further  the 
interests  of  the  Church  from  without,  when,  as  magistrate, 
without  infringing  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others,  he  so 
legislates  in  civil  things  as  to  afibrd  facilities  to  the  Church 
for  doing  her  work.  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  you 
what  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  or,  at  all  events,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  members  of  that  Church,  mean  by  Voluntaryism ; 
and  the  sum-total  is  this :  Keep  force  outside  the  Church  of 
God,  and  do  not  use  in  religion  any  system  that  involves  the 
principle  of  compulsion. 

In  the  interests  of  Union,  we  may  now  inquire  what  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Free  Church  on  this  head.  I  do  not  here  ask 
what  is  the  belief  of  every  member  and  office-bearer  of  the  Free 
Church.  There  may  be  some,  we  believe,  even  in  the  present 
day,  who,  to  use  their  own  words,  say  '  that  there  should  be 
State  interference  to  enforce  religious  duties;*  but  they  are 
very  few  in  number,  and  even  those  few,  I  believe,  would 
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soon  change  their  creed  were  they  to  see  their  principles  put 
into  practice.    The  overwhehning  majority  of  the  Free  Church 
believe  no  such  thio^  /  The  expression  of  their  belief  is  to  be 
found  in  the  finding  of  the  Free  Church  Committee  on  Union, 
which  is  as  follows: — 'The  employment  of  force  in  spiritual 
things  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity/ 
What  is  this  but  the  announcement  of  the  principle  of  Volun- 
taryism ?    And  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  finding  not  only  of  the 
Free  Church  Committee,  but  of  all  the  committees  of  the  nego- 
tiating Churches,  it  foUows  that,  if  these  committees  represent 
the  views  of  their  respective   Churches,  all  the  negotiating 
Churches  hold  the  principle  of  Voluntaryism,  and  consequently 
are  Volimtaries  ;  and  their  past  history  is  proof  that  they  have 
all  been  acting  on  the  Voluntary  principle  alone, — the  youngest 
of  them  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.    Wherein,  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  lies  the  difierence  ?    It  is  not  in  principle  or 
in  practice,  but  in  certain  applications  of  the  principle ;  and 
these  applications  are  at  best  theoretical,  and  in  most  instances 
imaginary,  having  no  better  basis  to  rest  on  than  prejudice  and 
misunderstanding.   For  example,  some  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  present  XJnion  of  the  Churches  assert  that  the  Volun- 
taryism of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  at   variance 
with  right  views  of  the  Sabbath.    But  how  can  this  be  ?     Is 
not  the  Sabbath  both  a  civil  and  religious  institution  ?    Has 
not  God  given  it  for  man's  temporal  as  well  as  man's  spiritual 
welfare  ?    Has  He  not  given  the  outward  rest  of  the  Sabbath 
for  man's  physical  and  mental  good,  and  the  spiritual  rest  for 
his  soul's  good  ?    Therefore  we  say  the  civil  magistrate  has 
specially  to  do  with  the  SabbatL    As  a  magistrate,  he  should 
use,  when  necessary,  his  magisterial  power  or  force  to  secure 
outward  rest  for  man's  physical  and  mental  good ;  and,  as  a 
Christian  magistrate,  he  may  and  should,  when  necessary,  use 
his  power  to  secure  outward  rest  not  only  for  man's  physical 
and  mental,  but  spiritual  benefit ;  and  not  only  so,  but,  as  a 
Christian,  he  should  not  only  seek  to  enjoy  spiritual  rest  him- 
self, but  use  all  the  power  which  he  has  as  a  Christian  (which 
is  not  a  power  of  force,  but  a  moral  power,  a  power  of  influence) 
that  others  may  enjoy  the  same.    And  surely  this  is  not  at 
variance,  but  in  perfect  harmony,  with  scriptural  views  of  the 
SabbatL     There  are  two  things,  however,  which  true  scriptural 
Volimtaryism  would  prevent  me  from  doing  in  reference  to  the 
Sabbath.     It  would  prevent  me  from  cotmtenancing  any  legis- 
lative measure  for  the  outward  rest  of  the  Sabbath  that  would 
not  leave  sufficient  room  on  that  day  for  works  of  necessity 
and  mercy.   It  would  also  prevent  me  from  giving  coimtenance 
to  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  civil  magistrate,  to  employ 
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i  his  magisterial  power  or  force  in  connection  with  the  worship 

I  of  Grod  on  that  day.    This  is  altogether  beyond  the  magisterisd 

sphere ;  and,  were  he  to  attempt  it,  he  would  find  it  to  be  alto- 
gether beyond  his  power.  Alas !  however,  civil  rolers  in  the 
darker  ages  of  the  past  oftentimes  attempted  to  farther  the 
interests  of  religion  by  their  magisterial  power  or  force ;  and 
i  what  have  been  the  issues,  but  a  secularizing  of  what  was 

sacred,  a  corrupting  of  what  was  comparatively  pure,  with  per- 
^  secution  and  death  to  the  faithful  and  true  ?    While  some  of 

i  the  members  of  the  Free  Church  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the 

I  Voluntarjrism  of  United  Presbyterians,  because  tibey  imagine 

,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  right  views  of  the  Sabbath,  as  well 

I  as  of  some  other  things,  those  who  have  more  enlightened  and 

J  correct  views  of  the  Voluntaryism  of  the  United  Presbyterian 

Church  believe  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  and  these  form  tlie  vast 
majority  of  the  body.  We  therefore  refuse  to  admit  that  this 
is  one  of  the  applications  of  the  Voluntary  principle  upon  which 
the  Churches  differ ;  and  I  presume  all  wiU  admit  that  United 
Presbyterians  are  as  anxious  for  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath 
as  those  who  say  they  are  not  Voluntaries.  The  only  point  on 
which  the  negotiating  Churches  differ,  or  seem  to  differ,  respect- 
ing the  application  of  the  Voluntary  principle,  is  the  question 
of  State  endowments ;  and  this  difference,  so  far  as  Uie  rre€ 
or  any  of  the  negotiating  Churches  are  concerned,  is  purelj 
theoretical  Were  any  of  them  receiving,  or  about  to  receive 
I  State  pay,  it  would  alter  the  question.      But,  taking  these 

I  Churches  as,  in  the  providence  of  God,  they  are  now  placed 

we  have  to  deal  only  with  the  theory. 

Let  us  examine  the  difference.    The  United  PresbyteriaB 

Church  holds  that  in  no  case  should  the  Church  receive  mone} 

from  the  State  either  for  her  support  or  extension;  and  oui 

argument  is  as  follows : — We  find  Voluntaryism,  or  the  systenc 

of  willinghood,  plainly  and  fully  made  known  in  God's  word 

and   exclusively  acted  on  in   the  practice   of  the  primitive 

Church ;  therefore  we  are  very  certain,  as  all  the  negotiating 

Churches  seem  to  be,  that  this  system  is  a  right  one.     Anc 

we  argue  that  the  State-paid  system  cannot  be  right  too, — 

;  not  simply  because  we  find  nothing  about  it  in  the  word  o 

God,  but  because  the  two  systems  are  essentially  opposed  t< 

'  each  other,  the  one  being  based  on  the  principle  of  willing 

f       j  hood,  and  the  other  on  the  principle  of  compulsion.      If   ii 

I  be  asked  how  it  can  be  proved  that  the  State-paid  systen 

involves  the  principle  of  force,  I  answer,  that  all  monies  which 

;  the   State   has  at  its  disposal  were  collected  by  taxation, — s 

system  which  necessarily  involves  force ;  and  it  is  well  known 

that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  State,  as  such,  to  collect  money 
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except  by  a  method  which  involves  the  principle  of  force.  In 
short,  all  civil  law  ui^volves  compulsion,  so  that  all  the  money 
which  is  collected  by  the  State,  whether  for  secular  or  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  is  taken  by  a  method  which  necessarily 
involves  the  principle  of  compulsion.  So  much  for  the  collect- 
ing of  the  money  which  goes  for  the  support  of  State-paid 
Churches.  But  it  has  been  said,  although  force  is  employed  in 
collecting  the  money,  the  civil  rulers  may  and  should  give  out 
such  portions  of  it  as  the  Church  requires,  willingly ;  and  in 
this  way,  it  has  been  said,  they  would  be  rendering  national 
homage  to  Christ.  We  readily  grant  there  are  various  ways  in 
which  national  homage  ought  to  be  rendered  to  Christ,  but  we 
humbly  think  this  is  not  one  of  them.  However  beautiful  the 
theory  may  appear  to  some  minds,  to  our  mind  it  appears  very 
plainly  to  rest  on  a  fallacy.  We  say  nothing  at  present  of  the 
fact  that,  according  to  this  theory,  we  have  the  State  attempting 
to  do  Church  work,  and  thereby  lifting  herself  up  above  her  own 
leveL  But  we  have  two  questions  to  ask  respecting  the  State 
money.  The  first  is :  To  whom  does  it  belong  ?  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  civil  ruler  in  the  same  sense  that  his  own 
private  purse  or  individual  property  does,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  give  it  to  the  Lord  as  if  it  were  his  own.  And  how  can 
he  give  it  as  the  nation's,  when  he  took  it  from  the  nation  by 
force,  without  inquiring  whether  his  subjects  were  willing  or 
no, — nay,  knowing  that  many  were  very  unwilling  ?  Will  our 
Lord  accept  of  such  gifts  ?  Our  second  question  is :  If  the 
civil  ruler  knows  that  a  part  of  the  money  which  he  collects 
by  force  is  intended  for  religion,  is  he  not  thereby  collecting 
money  for  religion  by  a  system  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  Christianity?  This  is  the  way  in  which 
United  Presbyterians  look  at  the  matter ;  and  we  think  that 
our  reasoning  is  according  to  the  light  of  God's  word,  and 
correct ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  is  this : 
That  although  kings  and  civil  rulers,  and  all  individuals,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  in  duty  bound  to  give  of  their 
own  personal  property,  willingly  and  according,  to  their  ability, 
for  the  support  and  the  extension  of  the  Church,  yet  inas- 
much as  civil  rulers,  as  such,  cannot  collect  money  from  the 
nation  but  by  a  system  which  involves  compulsion,  they  should 
not,  as  civil  rulers,  attempt  to  collect  money  for  religion  at  all, 
but  leave  this  to  the  Church.  And  if  civil  rulers,  as  such, 
should  not  collect  money  for  religion,  it  must  be  very  plain 
to  all  that  they  should  not  give  it  out  Such  is  the  theory  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

And  what  is  the  theory  of  the  Free  Church  ?    She  maintains 
her  belief  in  the  freewill  offering  or  Voluntaiy  system  also. 
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She  holds  that  it  is  taught  in  the  word  pf  Gk>d  that  it  is 
binding  on  all  Christians  to  give  of  their  own  personal  pro- 
perty, wUlingly  and  according  to  their  ability,  for  the  support 
and  extension  of  the  Church.  She  believes  that  the  employ- 
ment of  force  in  religion  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  precepts 
of  Christianity.  But  the  majority  of  Free  Churchmen  Bay 
that  they  cannot  draw  the  inference  which  the  United  Presby- 
terians draw, — namely,  that  the  State  should  in  no  circum- 
stances give  support  to  the  Church.  They  say  they  cannot  see 
that  want  of  harmony  between  the  Voluntary  and  the  State- 
paid  systems  which  the  United  Presbyterians  say  they  see; 
and  therefore,  while  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Free 
Church  think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Church  should  be 
maintained  and  extended  by  the  freewill  offerings  of  the  people, 
they  do  not  see  why,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  State  should 
not  give,  and  the  Church  receive.  State  aid.  Thus  you  will 
perceive  that  the  Free  Church,  which  maintains,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  employment  of  force  in  religion  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it 
is  binding  on  all  Christians  to  support  and  extend  the  Church 
by  their  own  freewill  offerings  according  to  their  ability,  is  a 
Voluntary  Church ;  and  inasmuch  as  she  has  been  acting  on 
this  principle  alone  ever  since  she  became  Free,  it  foUows  that 
in  principle  and  practice  she  is  Voluntary,  and  therefore  at  one 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  Churches  is  a  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  application  of  the  Voluntary  principle  to  State  endow- 
ments, which  difference  is  purely  theoretical,  and  may  be  briefly 
expressed  thus :  While  the  majority  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  believe  that  Voluntaryism,  which  is  considered  scriptural 
by  all  parties,  cannot  be  harmonized  with  the  State-paid  system, 
the  majority  in  the  Free  Church  suppose  that  it  can.  And  the 
question  may  well  be  asked.  Is  this  difference  such  as  to  justify 
continued  separation  ?  This  is  virtually  the  question  that  is 
before  all  the  Presbyteries  of  the  negotiating  Churches  at 
present  for  an  answer ;  and  my  own  opinion  is  that,  were  mis- 
conceptions and  prejudices  removed,  the  only  answer  returned 
would  be  a  universal  JNo,  I  readily  grant  that,  so  long  as  we 
have  a  State-paid  Church  in  the  land,  it  might  be  an  interesting 
and  profitable  problem  to  solve,  whether  or  no  the  State-paid 
system  can  be  harmonized  with  the  Voluntary  or  freewill 
offering  system.  Surely  we  have  as  much  light  in  the  present 
day  as  would  enable  us  to  do  this,  thus  making  it  for  ever  a 
settled  question.  The  proper  solution  of  it  would  determine 
the  whole  question  of  State  endowments. 

If  any  are  wishful  to  know  what  are  some  of  the  reasons 
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why  United  Presbyterians  cling  to  the  one  system,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  they  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

1.  We  find  the  one  system  plainly  made  known  in  God's 
word,  but  we  do  not  find  the  other;  nor  can  we  harmonize 
that  other  with  the  one  that  is  revealed. 

2.  We  find  the  one  not  only  revealed  in  God's  word,  but  we 
are  distinctly  told  there  that  it  has  been  ordained  of  God. 

3.  We  find  that  the  New  Testament  Church,  as  established 
by  Christ  and  His  apostles,  was  maintained  and  extended  by 
the  one  system  alone. 

4.  We  find  that,  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  one  system  alone  existed,  and  that  the  Church 
never  prospered  better,  even  in  spite  of  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion and  most  cruel  persecutions. 

5.  We  find  that,  when  the  Church  formed  alliance  with  the 
State,  very  much  of  the  corruption  which  prevailed  proceeded 
from  this  unhallowed  connection,  and  that  this  was  the  cause, 
in  some  measure,  of  the  bondage  into  which  the  Christian 
Church  was  brought  prior  to  the  Reformation  of  1560. 

6.  We  find  that  the  alliance  which  was  formed  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  a  short  time  after  the  Eeformation 
(although  the  Church  was  not  then,  as  formerly,  over  the  State, 
but  under  it),  had  the  eSect  of  pushing  aside  God*s  system  of 
supporting  and  extending  the  Church,  of  extinguishiug  the  grace 
of  Christian  beneficence,  of  producing  much  of  the  spiritual 
apathy  that  prevailed,  and  of  causing  the  various  secessions 
that  took  place. 

7.  We  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  dissent 
in  Scotland,  and  the  mighty  influence  for  good  which  in  various 
ways  it  exerts  on  the  Church  which  is  supported  by  and  bound 
to  the  State,  yet  this  alliance  still  pushes  aside,  in  a  great 
measure,  God's  method  of  supporting  and  extending  the  Church, 
dwarfs  the  grace  of  beneficence,  cramps  the  energies  of  the 
Church,  and  is  causing  at  this  moment  some  of  her  best  sons 
to  struggle  for  more  freedom. 

8.  We  find  that  Voluntaryism  alone,  if  it  got  fair  play,  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case ; 
that,  if  there  was  no  State  pay  to  dwarf  the  benevolent  effort 
and  cramp  the  energies  of  the  people,  and  if  aU  were  taught, 
from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  to  give  according  to  their  abUity 
for  the  cause  of  God,  not  only  would  we  have  enough  for  the 
adequate  support  of  the  ministry,  but  a  hundred  times  more 
than  we  now  have  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  United  Presbyterians 
plead  for  the  Voluntary  system  alone.    And  when  I  say  that  I 
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endorse  them,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  looked  upon  as  hostile 
to  my  brethren  within  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  individuals,  but  to  principles,  which,  in  my 
estimation,  are  not  genuine.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  when  speaking  in  Edinburgh 
in  1829,  on  Catholic  Emancipation,  he  said:  'I  want  ttath 
and  force  to  be  dissevered  from  each  other, — the  moral  and 
spiritual  not  to  be  implicated  with  the  grossly  physical  means. 
Never  will  our  cause  prosper,  never  will  it  prevsol  in  Ireland, 
until  it  be  delivered  from  the  outrage  and  contamination  of  so 
unholy  an  alliance.'  I  cordially  agree  also  with  Macaulay,  who 
says : '  Although  falsehood  is  no  match  for  truth  alone,  it  has 
often  proved  more  than  a  match  for  truth  and  power  together.' 
And  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  present  Lord  Advocate 
Young,  when,  addressing  his  constituents  in  Wigtown  on  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  he  made  use  of  the  same 
argument,  adding, '  That  he  was  sure  the  experience  and  the 
information  of  all  who  read  history  would  confirm  what 
Macaulay  says.' 

n. — THE  EXISTING  SYSTEMS  OF  SUPPORTING  THE  GOSPEL 
MINISTRY. 

For  the  sake  of  such  as  have  not  turned  their  attention  to 
this  subject,  I  may  first  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the  respective 
systems  of  supporting  the  gospel  ministry  in  the  Free  and 
XJnited  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  then  endeavour  to  show 
how  much  they  are  one  in  all  essential  points ;  and  if  I  do  not 
refer  directly  to  the  systems  in  the  other  negotiating  Churches, 
it  is  because  they  dififer  in  no  essential  point  from  those  of  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches. 

It  is  well  enough  known  to  all  belonging  to  the  Free  Church 
that  there  is  a  grand  central  fund  in  that  Church,  called  the 
Sustentation  Fund.  This  fimd  is  annually  supplied  by  sub- 
scriptions from  all  the  congregations  in  the  body,  according  to 
their  supposed  ability ;  so  that,  while  several  congregations  sub- 
scribe comparatively  small  sums,  others  subscribe  what  may  be 
called  very  large  sums,  say  from  £1000  to  £3000.  This  fund 
is  equally  divided  every  year  among  the  ministers  of  the  fully 
organized  congregations,  and  the  equal  dividend  or  sum  given 
to  each  minister  is  about  £150  at  present.  This  is  all  the 
stipend  which  the  ministers  of  the  smaller  congregations  receive, 
wlnle  the  ministers  of  the  larger  and  wealthier  congregations 
receive  stipends  from  £150  on  to  £600,  or  upwards.  Whatever 
any  minister  receives  as  stipend  beyond  the  equal  dividend  is 
obtained  from  his  congregation  through  the  deacons'  court 
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Hence  it  will  appear  that  several  ministers  of  the  Free  Church 
receive  a  much  larger  part  of  their  stipend  from  their  respective 
congregations,  through  the  deacons'  courts,  than  from  the 
Sustentation  Fimd. 

Every  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  receives 
his  stipend  from  his  own  congregation,  through  the  Presbytery; 
and  those  ministers  who  get  less  than  the  minimum  (which  at 
present  is  £150,  exclusive  of  sacramental  expenses,  and  a  manse, 
or  £160,  without  a  manse)  from  the  above-mentioned  source, 
obtain  the  rest  from  the  Augmentation  Fund, — ^which  fund  is 
supplied  by  contributions  from  the  various  congregations  in  the 
body,  especially  from  the  wealthier  ones.  Such  are  the  two 
systems  at  present  in  use  in  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry.  And,  having 
made  these  general  remarks,  I  wish  now  to  prove  that,  although 
these  systems  differ  in  method,  they  are  one  in  all  essential 
points : — 

1.  Both  of  these  systems  are  in  accordance  with  the  Volun- 
tary principle, — that  is  to  say,  the  gospel  ministry  in  each  of 
these  Churches  is  maintained  by  freewiQ  offerings.  It  is  true 
that  both  of  the  Churches  receive  some  aid  from  legacies  and 
bequests,  and  some  of  these  may  have  come  from  sources  out- 
side the  Church ;  but  this  I  hold  to  be  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  Voluntary  principle.  Bequests  even  from  those  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Church  are  fireewill  offerings,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  such.  They  differ  essentially  from  State  aid,  or 
money  that  is  obtained  by  taxation.  They  do  not  necessarily 
involve  the  principles  of  force  and  injustice. 

2.  Both  of  these  systems  are  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Presbyterian  polity.  There  are  some  in  the  Free 
Church  who  are  ready  enough  to  see  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
one  part  of  the  minister's  stipend  is  obtained  from  the  Susten- 
tation Fund,  which  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  people,  but 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  other  part  from  the  deacons* 
court,  which  is  also  considered  one  of  the  recognised  courts  of 
the  Church,  their  system  of  supporting  the  ministry  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  Presbyterian  polity ;  but  they  caU  in  ques- 
tion the  Presbyterianism  of  the  United  Presbyterian  system. 
Without  particular  inquiry  they  assume  that  each  minister 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  immediately  dependent 
on  his  own  congregation  for  his  support,  and  that  he  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  his  congregation  that  a  servant  stands  te 
his  master.  And,  making  this  assumption,  they  draw  from 
it  such  inferences  as  the  following ; — ^viz.,  that  congregations, 
regarding  themselves  as  the  paymasters,  will  directly  or  in- 
directly attempt  to  rule  their  minister,  superintend  his  minis- 
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imtioiis,  judge  him  both  as  respects  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  work,  and  pay  him  accordingly ;  that  ministers,  especially 
of  small  congr^ations,  will  be  under  strong  temptations  to 
pander  to  the  tastes  of  the  people,  and  thus  become  pleasers 
of  men  more  than  of  God;  or  if  the  minister  be  faitj^l 
enough  to  set  up  as  the  standard  of  his  appeal  the  will  ol  his 
divine  Master  instead  of  the  opinions  of  men,  he  will  be  in 
danger  of  be&g  pinched  in  his  income,  if  not  starved  out.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  if  any  of  those  evils  are  the 
natural  results  of  the  assumption  made,  but  I  deny  the  as- 
sumption. Th(»  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  Congr^a- 
tional  but  Presbyterian  in  her  polity,  as  her  name  implies; 
therefore,  if  any  of  the  evils  referred  to  have  any  existence  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  they  do  not  spring  from  our 
principles,  but  from  the  abuse  of  them,  and  this  may  take 
place  in  the  Free  Church  as  well  as  in  the  United  Presbyterian. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  ministers  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  their  congr^ations 
for  their  stipends  as  servants  do  to  their  masters  for  their 
wages.  The  Presbytery  in  every  case  officially  comes  in  be- 
tween a  minister  and  his  people.  The  Presbytery,  or  rather 
the  Supreme  Court  (for  the  Piesbytery  acts  for  the  Supreme 
Court),  is  the  minister's  paymaster.  It  is  with  the  Presbytery 
that  the  minister  makes  the  covenant.  It  is  the  Presbytery 
that  ordains  him,  that  tells  him  what  his  stipend  shall  be ;  and 
if  a  minister  does  not  receive  the  amount  promised,  he  does 
not  require,  according  to  the  polity  of  the  Church,  to  apply  to 
the  congregation  for  the  balance,  but  to  the  Presbytery.  If 
there  be  anything  wrong,  it  is  the  Presbjrtery  that  judges  in 
the  case.  If  the  minister  is  at  fault,  it  is  right  that  he  should 
suffer  when  the  Presbytery  finds  him  guilty ;  but  if  it  has  been 
found  that  he  has  performed  his  ordination  vows,  I  presimie 
the  Presbytery  must,  in  justice,  implement  their  engagement, 
and  see  him  paid  the  stipulated  amount,  from  some  source.  So 
much  is  the  system  in  use  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  accordance  with  Presbyterian  polity,  that  while  there  is 
full  freedom  of  congregational  action,  and  while  every  congre- 
gation is  expected  to  see  to  it  that  their  minister  is  adequately 
supported,  yet  no  congregation  can  diminish  the  amount  of 
stipend  promised  to  their  minister  without  the  sanction,  or  at 
least  the  concurrence,  of  the  Presbytery.  It  will  appear,  there- 
fore, that  inasmuch  as  ministerial  support  in  the  United  Pres- 
bjrterian  Church  comes  either  through  the  Presbytery  or  from 
the  Augmentation  Fund,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  system  is  as  much  in  accordance  with 
Presbyterian  polity  as  the  system  of  the  Free  Church. 
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3.  Both  of  these  systems  are  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  sympathy,  namely,  that  the  strong  should 
assist  the  weak.  This  comes  out  very  prominently  in  the  Free 
Church  in  the  Sustentation  Fund,  but  not  so  prominently  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  She  has  ever  acted  on  the 
principle,  but  I  must  frankly  confess  that  up  to  the  present  day 
her  practice  has  never  quite  come  up  to  her  principle.  It  is  not 
correct,  as  some  assert,  that  the  system  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  is  incapable  of  expansion ;  that  she  is  not  fitted, 
from  her  constitution,  to  support  gospel  ordinauQes  in  destitute 
localities:  for  she  has  supported  the  gospel  minis^  for  a  century 
in  some  of  the  most  destitute  localities  in  the  coimtry ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  her  constitution  to  prevent  her  from  supporting 
the  gospel  ministry  in  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the  cities 
and  large  centres  of  population.  But  her  weak  point  all  along 
has  been  her  Augmentation  Fund.  In  her  anxiety  to  spread  the 
gospel  in  the  heathen  world,  the  Augmentation  Fimd  has  been 
very  much  neglected,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the 
ministers  of  the  smaller  congregations  have  been  inadequately 
supported ;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  this  will  continue  to  be 
the  weak  point  in  our  system  until  our  Augmentation  Fund 
is  placed  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  If  our  congregations 
have  three  duties  to  attend  to,  namely,  to  support  their  own 
ministers,  to  assist  weak  congregations  to  support  theirs,  and  to 
spread  the  gospel  abroad,  then  I  presume  that  it  is  reasonable 
as  well  as  scriptural  that  the  fund  for  supporting  the  weak 
at  home  should  come  second  in  order,  and  not  last.  And, 
upon  reflection,  I  think  it  will  also  appear  that  contributions 
for  the  Augmentation  Fund  should  not  in  any  way  be  mixed 
up  with  contributions  for  missions,  as  is  done  in  some  sense 
at  present ;  for  while  contributions  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
proceed  on  the  principle  of  Christian  benevolence,  contributions 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry  at  home  proceed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice.  As  all  the  ministers  of  a  Presbyterian  Church 
are  expected  to  work  not  simply  for  the  good  of  their  own 
congregations,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Church,  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  justice  that  the  Church  should  secure  for  them  an 
adequate  support.  For  these  reasons,  it  appears  to  me  that  our 
Augmentation  Fund  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  missions,  and 
that  it  should  have  the  second  place,  and  not  the  last  Were 
this  attended  to,  our  Augmentation  Fund  would  be  very  much 
increased.  But  although  there  is  room  for  improvement  here, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  had  a  helping  fund, 
and  is  therefore  at  one  in  principle  with  the  Free  Church. 
Which  of  the  two  systems  now  in  use  in  these  Churches  is 
the  preferable  one,  is  a  question  that  would  receive  different 
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answers  from  different  individuals.  Doubtless  both  sjrstems 
admit  of  improvements ;  but  they  are  so  much  alike  in  all 
essential  points,  that  were  a  Union  consummated  to-morrow,  a 
system  containing  all  that  is  good  in  them  both,  might  and  no 
doubt  would  be  immediately  and  unanimously^dopted. 

I  have  thus  touched  at  some  length  on  the  two  topics^- 
ferred  to,  and,  however  imperfect  this  discourse  in  many  respeqts 
may  be,  I  hope  I  have  effected  in  some  measure  what  I  aimed 
at.  Although  there  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  prejudice  and 
misconception,  in  some  quarters,  and  therefore  need  for  more 
light  and  lov^I  humbly  think  there  is  nothing  in  principle  to 
prevent  the  negotiating  Churches  from  imiting ;  and  as  I  believe 
that  Union  is  the  normal  state  of  Christ's  Church,  and  that 
this  Union,  if  accomplished,  would  be  for  the  good  of  that 
Church  as  a  whole,  and  the  glory  of  God,  I  trust  it  wiU  be 
speedily  consummated.  As  an  individual,  however,  I  am  in 
no  haste.  To  attempt  to  force  Union  would  do  thore  harm 
than  good.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong,  has  prospered,  is  prospering,  and 
can  afford  to  wait.  What  course  the  Supreme  Courts  will 
take  at  their  meetings  in  May,  it  is  difficult  to  predict ;  but  if 
one  of  the  four  Churches  is  then  found  not  to  be  quite  ready, 
while  the  other  three  are  both  ready  and  willing,  would  not 
common  sense  dictate  that  the  three  Churches  which  are  pre- 
pared for  Union  should  unite  now  on  the  understanding  that 
they  wiQ  be  willing  to  receive  the  other  as  soon  as  she  is  ready 
to  join  them  ?  If  this  were  to  be  the  more  immediate  issue 
of  these  n^otiations, — if  the  Eeformed,  United,  and  English 
Presbyterian  Churches  were  to  become  one  in  the  sense  of 
having  one  common  basis, — our  friends  south  of  the  Tweed 
would  require  to  have,  as  they  desire,  separate  and  independent 
jurisdiction. 
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PREFACE. 

Tnis  Address  was  delivered  before  a  meeting,  chiefly 
of  Clergy,  in  the  Hall  of  Sion  College,  and  is  now 
published  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  those 
who  heard  it.  A  few  notes  have  been  added  by  way 
of  explanation. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE     SECOND    EDITION. 


Since  this  Address  was  delivered  and  published,  the 
problem  of  the  Irish  Church,  to  which  I  adverted  in  a 
Note,  rather  as  a  matter  of  abstract  argument  than  as 
a  practical  question,  has  assimied  proportions  of  such 
magnitude,  as  to  give  a  somewhat  different  colour  to  the 
general  considerations  involved  in  the  Address.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  add  a  few  words  bearing  on  this  subject. 

The  Note  itself  on  the  Irish  Church  I  leave  im- 
touched.  Had  the  crisis  then  appeared  as  imminent  as 
it  seems  now,  I  should  have  felt  myself  bound,  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  say  either  more  or  less.  I  still  adhere  to  the 
position  that,  in  many  respects,  the  English  and  Irish 
Establishments  stand  on  totally  different  grounds.  Of 
the  arguments,  however,  used  against  the  Irish  Church, 
whilst  one  class  are  directed  exclusively  to  the  case  of 
Ireland,  the  other  class  are  directed  against  all  estab- 
lishments equally.  The  disproportion  of  the  hierarchy 
and  its  revenues  to  the  Protestant  population — the  anta- 
gonism to  the  religious  feelings  and  doctrines  of  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  nation — the  sense  of  grievance 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  inequality — these  are 
the  grounds  which  weigh  with  many  of  those  who  have 
urged  the  destruction   of  the  Irish  Estabhshment,  and 
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which  restrain  the  mass  of  English  churchmen  firom  in- 
terfering on  behalf  of  a  sister  branch  of  their  own 
Church.  It  is  obvious  that  these  arguments  in  no  way 
affect  the  great  question  of  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State ;  that  their  end  would  in  most  respects  be  gained, 
were  that  connection  to  be  continued  in  Ireland  on  a 
greatly  reduced  scale  ;  and  that,  if  they  were  carried  out 
to  their  full  extent,  the  Church  of  England  would  be 
strengthened  instead  of  weakened  by  the  removal  of 
abuses  in  a  kindred  institution,  and  by  the  frank  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  connection  of  the  Irish  Church 
with  the  State  was  not  amongst  the  evils  which  had  led 
to  its  reduction,  or,  if  so  be,  to  its  overthrow. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  arguments  whidi  are  yet 
more  strongly  put  forward,  and  which,  as  they  are  in  no 
way  founded  on  the  peculiar  condition  of  Ireland,  derive 
their  force  entirely  from  their  bearing  on  the  abstract 
lawMness  of  all  Establishments.  When  it  is  urged  (no 
doubt,  with  the  utmost  sincerity)  that  the  proposed 
diange  is  not  for  the  disadvantage,  but  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Irish  Church — that  it  will  become  freer,  purer, 
wiser,  better,  even  wealthier,  by  its  separation  from  the 
English  State — that  its  improved  condition  will  thus 
become  a  model  to  be  envied,  and,  if  possible,  followed 
by  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  that,  accord- 
ing to  some,  truth  of  doctrine,  according  to  others,  free- 
dom of  thought,  will  enter  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  by  the 
dehverance  of  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  Church  from 
the  bondage  of  the  State — it  is  obvious  that  the  L^is- 
lature,  if  persuaded  of  the  soundness  of  these  views,  would 
be  bound  to  apply  them  imiversally  to  all  religious  com- 
munities within  the  Queen's  dominions. 

Many  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion 
have  carefully  and  wisely  discriminated  between  the  two 
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kinds  of  argument.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  project  has  kindled  is  due,  in  some  important 
quarters,  not  so  much  to  the  desire  of  doing  justice  to 
Ireland,  as  to  the  expectation  that  this  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  all  Established  Churches,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  those  who  think  the  connection  of  the  Church 
with  the  State  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  both,  should 
take  alarm  at  the  prospect. 

It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  examine  how  far  the 
fundamental  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  involved 
in  any  proposal  yet  brought  forward ;  and  whether  the 
question  of  doing  what  is  best  for  Ireland  need  of  itself 
involve  such  alarm  on  the  one  side,  or  such  exultation 
on  the  other,  as  would  be  naturally  engendered  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  simply  on  the  ground 
of  the  supposed  evil  of  its  connection  with  the  State. 

The  word  most  commonly  used,  in  popidar  discussions, 
to  indicate  the  proposed  change,  is  '  Disestablishment.' 

It  is  evident  that  this  word,  until  further  defined,  is 
extremely  ambiguous,  and  may  be  understood  to  mean 
three  very  different  propositions. 

1.  Its  natural  and  exact  sense  would  be  the  total  removal 
of  all  the  privileges  and  all  the  property  of  the  Established 
Church — in  fact,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  its  com- 
plete abolition.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church  under  WiUiam  III.  Its  churches, 
houses,  endowments,  and  legal  position,  passed  entirely 
away.  The  Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  the  High  Church  of 
Edinburgh,  were  not  left,  and  could  not  be  left,  to  the 
Episcopdian  clergy  ;  they  received  bare  toleration,  and 
that  was  all.  Every  Act  of  Parliament  which  has  since 
been  passed  in  their  favour  has  so  far  received  them  back 
into  the  position  of  a  quasi-establishment.  But  these  con- 
cessions to  them  were  not  contemplated,  and  would  not 
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have  been  allowed,  at  the  time  of  the  original  change 
The  ^  disestablishment '  was  complete  and  unmistakable 
This,  however,  has  been  advocated,  in  the  present  case 
by  no  leader  of  any  considerable  section.  It  may  be  as 
I  \  sumed  as  yet  that,  in  this  vital  and  essential  sense,  th< 

^  Irish  Church  is  not  to  be  *  disestablished/ 

2.  The  plan  apparently  favoured  by  most  of  those  wh< 
now  use  the  word  is  the  proposal  for  a  change,  more  o: 
less  complete,  in  the  legal  position  of  the  Church,  com 
bined  with  a  retention  of  the  churches,  houses,  perhapi 
glebes — ^possibly  two-thirds  of  the  property.  This  pro 
posal,  even  if  confined  to  the  buildings  alone,  is  essen 
tially  different  from  pure  *  disestablishment'  The  churche 
and  cathedrals  are  national  property,  and  cannot  by  the 
i '  State  be  given  to  any  particular  body,  without,  so  far  as 

these  are  concerned,  endowing  and  establishing  it.  Had 
the  cathedrals  of  England  been  left  to  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics in  1558,  or  to  the  Anglicans  in  1646,  or  the  parisli 
churches  of  Scotland  to  the  Episcopalians  in  1689,  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  change  would  have  been  different. 

And  further,  this  proposal,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out 
by  the  'Hertfordshire  Incumbent'  and  others,  involveg 
the  creation  of  a  new  Church,  by  the  State,  to  receive 
these  endowments.  It  would  therefore  be,  properly 
speaking,  not  so  much  a  disestablishment,  as  a  re- 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Church  on  a  new  footing. 
Such  a  re-establishment  would  be,  literally,  a  State-made 
Church.  The  Church  of  England,  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  Address,  have  not 
been  created  by  the  State.  Nascuntur^  non  Jiunt  They 
are  groups  of  institutions  wliich  have  gradually  grown 
up  out  of  national  sentiment  and  individual  bequests,  and 
gradually  received  the  sanction  and  control  of  the  Legis- 
lature.   But  the  proposed  new  Church,  whether  governed 
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by  Bishops,  or  Synods,  or  landowners,  will  have  derived 
its  origin  from  a  direct  Act  of  the  State.  And  that  Act, 
in  all  probability,  must  determine  for  it  its  future  creed 
and  its  future  discipline,  on  what  tenure  its  endowments 
are  to  be  held,  who  are  to  appoint  its  chief  officers, 
whether  it  is  to  be  free  to  choose  its  own  formularies 
and  courts  of  appeal,  or  whether  it  will  be  bound  by 
those  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  exist  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Such  an  arrangement  may  be,  in  spite  of 
its  great  difficulties,  the  best  conceivable  solution  of  the 
problem.  All  that  I  would  here  observe,  as  bearing  on 
the  general  question  of  disestablishment,  is  that  it  is  not 
a  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State ;  that  it  has 
at  once  the  disadvantages  and  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
promise. In  this  case  we  should  still  retain  the  influence 
of  the  State :  the  question  is  whether  we  should  retain 
it  in  its  most  beneficial  form. 

3.  The  third  plan,  also  sumamed  *  disestablishment,'  is 
that  of  removing  and  retaining  part,  both  of  the  endow- 
ments and  of  the  privil^es  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  of  sharing  the  remainder  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 
This  is  what  was  proposed  by  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Eussell, 
and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  and  also,  in  feet,  by  the  leading 
Liberal  journal,  which  suggests  the  retention  of  the 
Crown  nominations ;  and  by  the  leading  Liberal  perio- 
dical, which  two  years  ago  proposed  a  careftdly  and  ably 
digested  scheme  for  executing  such  a  plan  in  all  its 
details. 

This  proposal  of  what  may  be  called  a  partial  estab- 
lishment is  less  simple  than  a  total  disestablishment,  and 
less  exciting  than  a  re-establishment.  Yet  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  there  is  not  something  to  be  said  for 
the  opportuneness  of  a  measure  which  by  so  many  is 
acknowledged  to  be  in  itself  the  best     The  cases  of  the 
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Indian  Bishops  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  to 
which  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  referred  (in  the  speech  which, 
more  closely  perhaps  than  any  other  in  the  recent  debate, 
grappled  with  the  details  of  the  subject),  fiimish  ample 

HI  precedents  for  any  amount  of  inequality  in  the  different 

branches  of  the  Established  Church  without  entirely  de- 
stroying their  chief  characteristics.  The  cases  of  Prussia 
and  of  Switzerland  afford  examples  of  the  division   of 

';'  j  countries  between  two  rival  communions,  both  to  a  cer- 

tain degree  acknowledged  by  the  State — each  having  its 

■  own  local  jurisdiction  and  privileges. 

f  The  present  condition  of  the  Irish  Church  is  defended, 

(  and  probably  can  be  defended,  by  no  one.     If  the  calcu- 

lation in   the  speech  just  referred  to  is  correct,    that, 

i  on  the  scale  estabhshed  in  Ireland,  we  should  have  in 

I  England  no  less  than  240  bishops,  it  is  obvious   that^ 

feven  putting  the  grievance  to  Eoman  Catholics  out  of 
sight,  there  is  needed  an  entire  redistribution  and  reduc- 
I  tion  of  the  existing  staff;  and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  increased 

:  liberality  of  our  time,  that  whereas  the  suppression  of  the 

'  twelve  Irish  bishoprics  in  1833  was  denounced  by  one  of 

I  the  most  venerated  of  our  divines  as  *  National  Apostasy,' 

J  and  produced,  by  a  recoil,  the  whole  movement  of  the 

!  '  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  almost  all  would  now  hail  a  fresh 

I  ,  reform  of  a  like  kind  in  the  Irish  Establishment  as  an  un- 

i  questionable  boon. 

The  main  point  at  issue  is.  What,  on  the  whole,  would 
\  best  promote  the  good   government  and  improve    the 

condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?     If  it  were  certain 
''  that  this  would  be  effected  by  the  total  disestablishment 

j  — ^that  is,  annihilation — of  the  Protestant  Church,  it  would 

;  probably  meet  with  but  little  resistance.     But  this,  as  I 

!  have  said,  being  advocated  by  no  one,  it  only  remains 

to  consider  which  of  the  various  compromises  is   most 
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likely  to   civilise,  pacify,  and  elevate  the  whole  com- 
ninnity. 

It  is  natural  that  the  extreme  High  Church  party  and 
the  Liberationists  should  welcome  an  example  of  that 
emancipation  from  State  control  which  they  have  so  often 
preached.  It  is  natural  that  the  extreme  Puritan  and 
Orange  party  should  welcome  the  prospect  of  a  mis- 
sionary church,  let  loose  from  all  parochial  and  legal  re- 
straint, to  attack  its  ancient  enemy.  It  is  also  perfectly 
true,  as  has  been  frequently  urged  of  late,  that  a  reUgious 
community  is  not  extinguished  by  its  separation  from 
the  State.  It  may,  within  certain  narrow  limits,  be 
more  vigorous,  more  zealous,  and  more  efficient.  But 
Liberal  principles  have  hitherto  led  us  to  beUeve  that  the 
clergy  of  every  Church  are  rendered  more  tolerant  and 
more  enhghtened  by  their  contact  and  co-operation  with 
the  State;  that  there  is  an  element  introduced  by  this 
contact  which  nothing  else  can  supply,  and  which,  once 
lost,  is  lost  for  ever.  Accordingly,  the  remedy  urged  for 
Ireland,  in  former  times,  by  all  our  Liberal  statesmen, 
was  either  to  establish  and  endow  the  Eoman  Catholic 
instead  of  the  Protestant  Church,  or  else,  whilst  reducing 
all  invidious  privileges,  so  to  endow  both  the  Eoman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  clergy,  as  to  raise  them  above 
the  heated  passions  and  party  feelings  which  are  the 
acknowledged  bane  of  voluntary  communities.  The 
opposition  which  such  a  proposal  would  encoimter  is  the 
same  as  that  which  was  overcome  by  the  statesmen  who 
carried  the  Eoman  Catholic  Eehef  Act,  and  would  surely 
disappear  before  the  calm  and  dispassionate  poUcy  of  a 
Legislature  determined  at  all  costs  to  secure  the  best 
interests  of  religion  and  civilisation  at  this  important 
juncture. 

4prt/24, 1868. 
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The  connection  of  Church  and  State,  whatever  is  meant  Objectiow 
by  it — and  unquestionably  something  is  meant — ^is  at  ^i^^" 
present  assailed  from  formidable,  though  very  different  ^^^j^^ 
quarters.  There  is  the  old  Nonconformist  objection,  origi- 
nating partly  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  Puritans,  partly  in 
the  Scottish  Covenanters,  which,  though  it  has  died  out  in 
its  extremest  form  of  the  Antiburghers,  still,  with  more  or 
less  intensity,  pervades  the  religious  creed  of  the  modem 
Independents  and  Baptists  of  England  and  the  Free  Church 
and  the  United  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  There  is  the 
modem  philosophical  objection,  which  received  a  strong 
additional  impulse  at  the  French  Eevolution  of  1789,  and 
fortifies  itself  by  the  example  of  the  United  States.  And 
lastly,  fnost  formidable,  perhaps,  because  most  recent,  and 
from  within  the  Estabhshed  Church  itself,  the  modem  High 
Church  objection,  which  showed  itself  first  in  the  Non- 
jurors, and  then  breaking  out  again  with  more  force  in 
the  early  Oxford  *  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  has  reached  its 
highest  flights  in  our  own  day,  in  the  claims  of  a  section 
of  the  Colonial  Bishops  and  some  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Pan- Anglican  Synod. 
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timm-  ob-        Before  entering  on  the  question  itself,  it  may  be  w< 

^**^^^'     while  briefly  to  indicate  one  circumstance  in  the  gro 

of  these  objections,  which  somewhat  diminishes  the  p 

tige  that  they  would  otherwise  possess.    That  circumsts 

lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  instance  they  all,  as  1 1: 

ift  pointed  out,  had  their  rise  in  a  temporary  and  transil 

sentiment.     The  first  banning  of  the  Nonconformist  ] 
tihty  to  the  connection  of  Church  and  State  arose, 
J  from  any  scruple  as  to  its  abstract  lawfulness,  but  £ 

the  antipathy  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  to  any  Gov< 
ment  which  would  not  take  the  Solemn  League  and 

•  venant,  and  therefore  to  the  Government  of  1688, 

*  from  the  natural  irritation  of  the  Puritan  Nonconfom 
against  the  persecuting  acts  of  1662.*     The  objectioi 

j  ^  the  Liberal  School  in  great  measure  arose  from  a  just 

I  hke  of  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty — an  institu 

I  which,  so  jEar  from  being  identical  with  what  is  prop 

*.  called  the  connection  of  State  and  Church,  is  an  exan 

J    I  of  the  opposite  principle,  that  of  guarding  the  sepai 

i  powers  of  the  clergy  by  special  guarantees  against 

i  ordinary  coiu-se  of  human  and  national  law.     The  ori 

I    ,  of  the  High  Church  objection,  in  like  manner,  arose. 

I    J  the  first  instance,  not  so  much  from  the  tenets  of 

i    ;  High  Church  party,  who  in  Laud's  time  maintained 

;  .  connection  with  considerable  energy,  as  from  the  res 

!  ance  of  the  Jacobite  clergy  to  the  Dutch  and  Hanovei 

I  dynasties,  and  afterwards,  at  the  time   of  the    Oxf 

*  Tracts,'  from  the  alarm  awakened  by  the  suppressior 
the  Irish  bishoprics.    In  each  instance,  the  vehemence 
the  feeling  was  continued  after  the  occasion  had  pas 
away.     But  it  has  meanwhile  taken  the  form  of  an 
stract  principle,  threatening  to  undermine  institutions  v 

•  Tho  Five  Mile  Act,  the  Conventicle  Act,  and  the  now  rescinded  cla 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
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different  from  those  which  first  engendered  the  sentiment. 
It  is  this  abstract  principle  which  gives  force  to  the  com- 
bination of  these  three  new  allies,  and  which  it  will  be 
my  attempt  to  combat. 

What  then  is  meant  by  the  Connection  of  Church  and  The  es- 
State?   Doubtless  the  variety  of  elements  which  it  includes  l^^^. 
is  at  once  its  strength  and  its  weakness — its  strength,  °«^^<>'>- 
because,  as  has  been  well  observed,  not  one  act,  but  a 
hundred  acts  of  Parliament  will  be  required  to  break  it 
up ;  its  weakness,  because  it  thus  presents  a  wider  surface 
for  attack.     For  this  reason,  let  me  briefly  distinguish  its 
accidents  from  its  essence. 

It  is  not  the  existence  of  Endowrtients.  Endowments  not  En- 
materially  contribute  to  the  same  purpose  as  an  Establish-  *  ' 
ment,  and  perhaps  in  some  shape  almost  necessarily  flow 
from  it ;  but  an  Estabhshment  may  exist  to  a  great  degree 
without  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Kussia,  and  Endowments, 
as  in  the  case  of  Nonconformist  colleges,  can  exist  without 
an  Estabhshment. 

It  is  not  the  continuance  of  ecclesiastics  in  offices  of  nor  se- 
secular  importance,  such  as  the  Cardinals  in  the  admi-  ficesofthe 
nistration  of  the  Soman  States,  or  the  German  Prelates  ^^^^^'* 
in  their  Principalities,  or  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  the  country  clergy  in  the  functions  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace.     In  point  of  fact,  the  English  clei^  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  of  Commons  by  virtue  of  belong- 
ing to  the  Established  Church. 

Nor  would  the  connection  of  itself  be  broken,  though  nor  con- 
it  might  be  greatly  weakened,  were  the  State  to  delegate  terference 
a   large  part  of  its  ecclesiastical  functions  to  an  exclu-  g(^^^^ 
sively  ecclesiastical  body.     To  a  certain  degree  this  was 
actually  the  case  in  the  General  Councils  under  the  Em- 
pire, and  is  still  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  most  of  the  rules 
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that  relate  to  sacramental  and  quasi- sacramental  o 
nances  in  the  Church  of  England. 

These  and  other  like  matters  are  but  so  many  vari 
forms  of  the  connection  of  Church  and  State.  Its  esi 
tial  features,  in  which  the  idea  represented  may  be  n 
or  less  faintly  seen,  but  which  still  are  sufficient  to  sec 
the  principle,  may  be  simply  stated  thus : — 

The  first  is  that  the  State  should  recognise  and  sup] 
some  religious  expression  of  the  community ;  the  sea 
that  this  religious  expression  should  be  controlled 
guided  by  the  State.  These  two  elements  are  insepara 
and  must  be  attacked  and  defended  together.  It  wil 
my  purpose  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  various  object 
which  I  shall  state  before  I  conclude,  this  connection 
been,  and  may  still  be,  fruitful,  especially  in  Englanc 
inestimable  advantages  both  to  the  Clergy  and  the  Su 

L  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  at  length  the  ai 
ments  of  Chalmers  and  of  Arnold  as  to  the  benefi 
securing  a  clergy  in  those  parts  of  the  country  wl 
it  is  least  hkely  that  such  a  provision  would  be  m 
by  the  people  themselves ;  something  saved  '  out  of 

*  scramble,  which  no  covetousness  can  appropriate 

*  no  folly  waste ;  a  provision  made  for  public  purpose 

*  the  most  unattractive  districts  no  less  than  in  the  e 

*  inviting — a  man  of  education  placed  in  every  part  of 

*  country,  in  the  most  improving  of  all  situations,  that 
'  life  of  constant  intercourse  with  men,  of  which  the  di 

*  and  acknowledged  business  is  to  do  them  good  physic 
'  and  morally.'  It  may  be  that  if  all  the  established  cle 
were  withdrawn,  and  all  the  parish  churches  closed,  tl 
would  be  a  rush  of  enthusiasm  to  fill  up  the  vacant  pla 
Such  was  to  some  degree  the  effect  of  Wesleyanism  in 
last  century.  But  it  would  be  a  hazardous  experim 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  meantime  that  an  immense  amc 
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of  the  revival  of  religious  life  in  our  day  has  taken  place 
within  and  upon  the  framework  of  the  parochial  system. 
Even  in  the  great  outburst  of  Wesleyan  fervour,  there  was 
no  spot  more  blessed  by  its  apostoUc  piety  than  the  parish 
of  Fletcher  of  Madely ;  and  the  Wesleyan  leaders  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  original  founders  of  Nonconformity, 
were  originally  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  the  National 
Church. 

No  such  remedy  of  voluntary  enthusiasm  was  provided 
in  France,  when  the  Established  Clergy  were  overthrown 
in  the  Eevolution  of  1793. 

An  Established  Church,  says  an  eminent  Nonconformist, 
if  properly  worked  out,  '  supplies  an  instrumentality  for 
'  acting  uniformly  and  constantly  on  the  moral  and  spiri- 
*  tual  condition  of  the  whole  country  which  harmonises 
'  with  all  our  ideas  of  a  perfect  civilisation.*  * 

n.  I  pass  on  to  less  obvious  but  not  less  real  advantages,  n.  General 
which  appeal  not  only  to  the  practical  interests,  but  to  the  ta^" 
spiritual  and  speculative  conscience  of  mankind. 

The  connection  of  Church  and  State  is  the  nearest  ap-  Nearest 
proach  which,  in  our  complex  modern  society,  can  be  made  ^ST** 
to  the  original  and  essential  idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  origin^ 

o  ^  oonstita- 

This  may  be  best  shown  by  stating  the  most  common  tionofthe 
objection  to  the  institution.  The  fundamental  objection, 
whether  proceeding  from  Scottish  Free  Churchmen  or 
English  High  Churchmen,  is,  that  there  is  in  the  nature 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  something  which  makes  it  unlawful 
for  lay  or  secular  persons  to  approach  them.  The  very 
expression  'Theocracy,'  often  appUed  both  by  friends  and 
enemies  to  a  purely  clerical  government,  impUes  a  beUef 
that  there  is  in  it  a  divine  character  which  would  be  de- 
based if  it  were  controlled  or  guided  by  any  other  than 
clerical  hands.   All  the  expressions,  now  so  common  in  the 

*  Mr.  Tayler't  Catholic  and  CkrMan  Church,  p.  37. 
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English  Church,  as  to  '  the  galling  fetters  of  the  State,' 

*  heavy  price  paid  by  the  Church  for  its  union  with 

*  State,'   *the  less  the  State  interferes  the  better,'   ' 

*  Erastian  heresy,'   the   '  emancipation   of  the   Coloi 

*  Churches,'  &c.,  imply  a  beUef  that,  by  their  subject 
to  the  power  of  the  Law,  the  clergy  are  exposed  t< 
servitude  which  they  may  perhaps  bear  in  considerat 
of  other  advantages,  but  which  ought  to  be  reduced  wit 
the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and  which  ought  to 
thrown  off  whenever  and  wherever  opportimity  can 
found. 

If  we  revert  to  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church, 
shall  see  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Church  in  i 
New  Testament  is  the  reverse  of  this.     It  is  that  of  a  be 
in  which  the  officers,  of  whatever  kind  they  may 
Bishops,  Presbyters,  or  Deacons,  are  ministers — ^that 
servants — of  the  whole  community.    As  in  answer  to 
question,  *What  is  the  Tiers-!^tat?'  Sieyes  repUed,  ' 

*  nation,  minus  the  clergy  and  the  nobles ; '  so,  in  ans^ 
to  the  question,  '  What  is  the  Laity  ? '  Arnold  repli 

*  the  Church,  minus  the  clergy.'  Or,  to  use  the  langui 
of  one  of  my  own  predecessors,  Dean  Vincent,  '  It  mij 

*  be  thought  an  absurdity  to  call  the  lai^e  body  of 

*  laity  "  the  Church,"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy ;  t 

*  yet  it  is  a  far  greater  absurdity  to  call  the  small  bodj 

*  the  clergy  "  the  Church,"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lai 
In  whatever  way  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
the  laity,  or  rather  by  the  whole  community,  is  exercia 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  in  them  that  by 
New  Testament  and  by  the  first  ages  of  Christendom 
supremacy  over  the  Church  was  vested.     They  dec 
their  ministers.     They  chose  their  own  faith,  they  moul< 
their  own  creed,  tliey  administered  their  own  discipli 
they  were  the  Ecclesia,  the  Assembly,  '  the  Church.' 
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But  here  arises  the  question,  how,  in  the  present  complex  How  to  he 
state  of  the  world,  and  in  the  social  condition  of  a  country  nowT 
like  England,  is  this  right  to  be  carried  on  ?     How  can 
the  real  voice  and  mind  of  the  Church  be  arrived  at  ? 

Not  by  the  Clergy  alone.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  so  i.  Not  by 
large  a  mass  of  the  inteUigence  of  Christendom  was  ab-  ailueT^ 
sorbed  in  the  clerical  ranks,  when  metaphysical  philo- 
sophers like  Albertus  Magnus,  and  scientific  inquirers 
like  Pope  Sylvester,  could  be  put  side  by  side  with  theo- 
logians like  Aquinas,  and  priests  like  Hildebrand,  this 
might  have  been  partially  true ;  but  even  then  there 
were  elements  of  life  in  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people,  elements  especially  of  family  hfe,  of  intellectual 
life,  which  the  clergy  failed  to  represent.  St.  Louis  was 
a  far  truer  exemplar  of  Christian  virtue,  Dante  of  Chris- 
tian intelligence,  than  any  ecclesiastic,  however  high  in 
rank  or  however  devout  in  character.  And  this  is  much 
more  the  case  now,  when  the  lay  professions  have  been  so 
infinitely  multiplied. 

Not  by  an  assembly  of  the  whole  Christian  commimity,  2.  Not  by 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  in  a  nation  like  England,  such  ^^ 
an  assembly  would  be  impossible ;  still  less  by  separate  ^^^ 
assemblies  in  particular  towns  or  provinces,  which  could  ^^®*J 
not   represent  the   whole   community  itself.      The  for- 
mation of  Christian  nations  is  a  fact  which  cannot  now 
be  recalled,  and  therefore  to  exclude  the  principle  of 
national  hfe  from  rehgious  afiairs  would  be  to  deprive 
rehgious  thought  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  enkind- 
ling of  human  motives. 

Not  by  what  is  called  the  lay  element    in  church  not  by  the 

lay  eld- 
synods.     The  laymen  who,  as  a  general  rule,  figure  in  mint  in 

such  assemblies  do  not  represent  the  true  lay  mind  of  the  q^^. 

country.     They  are  often  excellent  men,  given  to  good 

works,  but  they  are  also  usually  the  partisans  of  some 
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special  clerical  school ;  they  are,  in  short,  dergym^i  t 
another  form  rather  than  the  real  laity  themselves. 
\Mhjib»  Where  and  how,  then,  can  the  true  voice  of  the 
be  found  for  the  Church  ?  Surely  in  the  same  mam 
it  is  found  in  other  spheres.  Whatever  is  the  n 
guiding  force  that  rules  the  intelligence  and  the 
science  of  the  whole  country,  by  whatever  means 
force  is  called  forth,  that  is  the  lay  element  which  i 
age  corresponds  to  the  early  assembly  of  the  Chi 
Chureh.  And  this,  in  its  highest  form,  is  what  w 
the  Goveroment  or  the  State.  It  is  no  dispaiagemi 
the  CleiTgy,  because,  drawing  into  itself  the  essence  ( 
whole  community,  it  includes  the  Clergy  as  wrell  i 
Laity.  like  everything  hiunan,  the  State  is  essei 
imperfect ;  but  it  is  not  more  imperfect  than  the  { 
clerical  governments.  No  Princes  of  secular  states 
led  more  abandoned  Uves  than  some  of  the  Boman 
tifls ;  no  Parliaments  have,  except  in  the  wild  tin; 
revolution,  committed  more  unchristian  acts  than 
perpetrated  by  the  Councils  of  Constantinople,  Ep] 
and  Constance.  The  State  may  be  despotic,  but  so 
be  a  Bishop  or  a  body  of  Bishops ;  it  may  be  democ 
but  so  may  be  a  Convention  or  a  Convocation, 
language  of  the  great  secular  press,  at  least  in  this  ( 
try,  is  incomparably  more  just,  more  truthftil,  more 
derate,  and  therefore  more  Christian,  than  that  o 
so-called  religious  newspapers  which  claim  to  repr 
the  sentiments  of  the  clerical  and  religious  world.  C 
earthly  institutions,  the  State  is  that  in  the  improve 
and  perfecting  of  which  every  class  in  the  comm 
has  the  deepest  interest ;  and,  speaking  for  a  mome 
Scriptural  groimds,  there  is  no  existing  institution  i? 
can  claim  from  the  Bible  so  distinctly  sacred  a  chan 
£veu  before  its  conversion  the  Eoman  Empire  wa 
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garded  by  the  Apostle  as  a  '  Minister  of  God/  *  ordained 
'  of  God,  the  ordinance  of  God.'  No  stronger  expressions 
can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  for  any  outward 
office  or  officer  inside  the  Christian  community.  After  its 
conversion,  the  State  by  a  natural  instinct  assumed  those 
functions  of  the  old  Christian  democracy  which  were  felt 
incompatible  with  the  changed  condition  of  things.  By 
the  sovereigns  of  the  State  the  chief  ecclesiastical  officers 
were  appointed,  as  formerly  by  the  tumultuous  gather- 
ings in  the  market-place.  By  them  the  Christian  laity  were 
represented  in  the  Councils,  as  once  by  the  *  brethren,* 
even  after  the  claims  of  a  distinct  hierarchy  had  sprung 
up.  And  so  it  must  emphatically  be  in  such  a  country 
as  ours.  The  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  that  is,  of  the 
Law,  over  all  causes,  and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil,  is  the  supremacy  of  the  whole  nation 
over  its  own  concerns,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  It 
is  no  encroachment  on  that  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 
It  is  the  direct  expression  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy, 
through  the  best  organs  which  the  experience  and  wis- 
dom of  a  thousand  years  have  been  able  to  contrive,  on 
matters  which  touch  them  more  immediately  than  any 
other  interests  in  the  world.  Cultivate  independence,  re- 
press servihty,  check  centralisation,  reform  the  repre- 
sentation, amend  the  division  of  labour  in  its  different 
departments,  elevate  the  press,  purify  public  opinion; 
but  it  is  by  improving  these,  not  by  creating  new  insti- 
tutions drawn  from  small  sections  of  other  communities, 
that  you  wiU  ever  get  a  true  Government  for  the  Church 
of  this  great  nation. 

Clergy  and  laity  alike  have  a  duty  to  conscience — a 
duty  to  God,  which  no  law  of  either  Church  or  State  can 
touch ;  a  submission  due  to  the  real  spiritual  authority 
of  Truth,  with  which  no  ecclesiastical  and  no  secular 
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oecree?  caz.  '.'.vrfcre.     •  We  isorsc  Ajbicy  G"j<i  rash 

'  ?rAr/  i»  i  pcizcirie  wiiii  siaj  require  r^sasatncM 
Sciie*  nthi^er  zijir^  nj^r  '«=^=g  'ffgfcw  ij  cr*=>  reii^«X] 
nzzizj  :.:•  vz^cL  w^r  CfrtLCZ.  Btn. »  i&r  tL'jta.  odds 
trrrrr  r«:«=ci:cL  as  ifcrrxr>  oc  ;fitr  5cft2c  jD  bic  &  dc^ra 
Eix  ±  !kv  :c  lit  :icrgy  r«i2iz*i  i  js  ^aer  ii%!be^ 
a2«i  pcTLsf^ :  ZiiT.  I  'arrrc  bcs  bi*i5eT^  that  srLi 

•  re  iir  5±ir«:  irar  :ii5r  "Itiz-ri  af  7irtracTt^. "  oc  in; 

osury.  WeaifykTrHTT,  :c  Tjcitzaonan^  was.  wiiii  n 
3e^«:iZly  iitx-  ii*sL  brroziu  Tra~-  rjnarc  i%e  sen 
5«:irr  iZ :  ro:  Tev:  v-  :cr  sarriat  a:  •>:•£  5*  lic 

bm  mil?*  i  7iLa£pi-  ieraofit  itt  sns  ol  ^it  ^^Eoatsx.'^  i 
i  -g*"*'«*  2  i!:c  jsasw  rue  mzrt  joiixzi&ifii   m  iJt    -^^f 

r^sgceseiiiiEr^i.  zl  iis  r^vx  iuil"*  anL  aJini!:-  or  xiit  ] 
^•inmnzvLw^iiifi.  :z  ±j[i^ii£nL 

ferr-c  :iiiL>t£:  zim:  zhi  t~  ri  -  ^nrmiiil     -^t    "n^   iiji: 
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organisations,*  and  those  alone,  are  identical  with  the 
kingdom  of  this  world.  If  this  were  true,  then,  as  Pope 
Innocent  ILL  remarked  long  ago,  the  civil  power  must 
not  only  be  separate  from  the  ecclesiastical  power,  but 
altogether  subordinate  to  it ;  and  the  clergy  ought  every- 
where not  only  to  be  independent  of  the  State,  but  to 
oppose  and  thwart  it.  The  only  consistent  maintainers 
of  this  principle  that  I  ever  heard  of  were  the  Camero- 
nians  of  a  Highland  village,  who  delated  their  minister 
for  having  asked  to  have  a  post  office  in  the  village — 
thus  recognising  for  the  first  time  the  Government  which 
had  not  accepted  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  But 
the  whole  assumption  is  based  on  a  mere  abuse  of  words. 
The  kingdom  of  Heaven — that  is,  the  triumph  of  good 
over  evil — is  no  more  identical  with  any  earthly  organi- 
sation, either  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  than  it  is  with 
geographical  limits  or  external  pomps.  It  is  something 
above  and  beyond  and  through  them  all.  The  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world  at  all;  neither  of  this 
world  as  it  appears  on  the  throne  of  Kings,  nor  on  the 
thrones  of  Bishops,  nor  on  the  benches  of  Parliament, 
nor  in  the  seats  of  General  CouncUs  or  of  General 
Assembhes,  nor  in  Conferences,  whether  suggested  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  at  Paris,  or  by  Canadian  or 
African  Bishops  at  Lambeth,  nor  even  as  foimded  by 
John  Wesley  in  the  great  Conference  of  the  Methodists. 
Every  society,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  a  human 
society,  must  be  temporal,  must  be  guided  by  mixed 
motives,  must  have  a  temporal  human  government. 

When  our  Scottish  friends  say  that  Christ  is  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  He 

*  '  If  any  whosoever  think  the  interests  of  Christians  and  the  interests  of 
<  the  nation  inconsistenty  or  two  different  things,  I  wish  my  soul  may  never 
*  enter  into  their  secret'^-OiiYSB  Cboxwilu 
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Spiritual 
advan- 
tages. 


is  the  Head  of  all  Churches  and  all  States  alike, 
are  clothing  with  a  splendid  name  a  very  commonp 
institution.     A  learned  Scottish  Judge  remarked,  in 
guage  as  perspicuous  as  it  is  true,  and  as  applicabl 
England  as  it  is  to   Scotland,   *The  position  that 

*  Saviour  is  the  Head  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 

*  temporal,  or  legislative,  or  judicial  sense,  is  a  posi 

*  which  I  can  dignify  by  no  other  name  than  absurdit 

I  have  heard  of  a  conversation  between  a  Free  Chu 
woman  and  an  EstabUshed  Churchwoman  to  this  efl! 
Free  Churchwoman :  *  D'ye  ken  wha's  the  head  of  j 
Church  ? — it's  the  Queen.'     Established  Churchwom 

*  Weel,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it ;  I  believe  that  she's  a  ^ 
'decent  body.     But  d'ye  ken  wha's  the  head  of  j 

*  Church  ? — ye  think  ye  ken  wha  it  is — it's  no  s 

*  thing.     I'll  tell  you — ^it's  Joseph  Thompson,  the  tai 

*  that  neither  ye  nor  the  minister  dare  peep  or  wa] 
'  finger,  if  it  does  not  please  him.     He's  the  head  of  y 

*  Church ;  and  for  my  part  I  am  quite  as  well  com 

*  with  the  head  of  ours.'     Strip  this  conversation  oi 
grotesque  personalities,  and  it  exactly  represents  the  t 
and  the  only  difference  between  an  EstabUshed  and  a 
called  Free  Church.     The  Headship  of  Christ  in  its  t 
sense  belongs   equally  to  both  Churches  or  to  neit] 
Their  actual  earthly  headship  and  governance,  in  the 
case,  is  vested  in  the  law  and  the  government  of 
whole  country ;  in  the  other  case,  in  the  irresponsible 
fluence  of  some  particular  individual  or  congregation  t 
happens  for  the  moment  to  have  gained  the  popular  i 
I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  advantages  in  the  la 
kind  of  headship,  and  disadvantages  in  the  former  ; 
what  I  have  maintained  is,  that  one  of  them  is  no  m 
spiritual  than  the  other,  and  what  I  shall  proceed 
show  is  that  the  Constitutional  headship  of  the  StaU 
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more  likely  to  be  truly  wise,  truly  just,  and  thus  truly 
Christian,  than  the  absolute  headship  either  of  a  Bishop  or 
of  a  Synod,  or  of  the  preponderating  influence  of  some 
local  leader  or  congregation  in  the  next  street.  From 
these  advantages  I  will  select  the  most  essential. 

1.  There  is,  first,  the  secm^ity  that  it  gives  for  the  i.  Supr©- 
supremacy  of  equal  law  in  the  most  important  of  hmnan  SIS^  ^^ 
interests.  It  is  in  the  absence  of  calm,  judicial  wisdom 
that  small  societies,  especially  those  animated  by  reUgious 
zeal,  most  signally  fail.  It  was  by  emancipating  them- 
selves from  the  control  of  the  law  that  the  clergy  of 
Western  Christendom,  in  the  middle  ages,  created  a  posi- 
tion as  dangerous  to  themselves  as  it  was  mischievous  to 
the  whole  community.  The  principle  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  which  subjected  what  were  called  spiritual 
persons  to  lay  tribunals,  though  thwarted  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years  by  the  reaction  which  followed  the  murder 
of  Becket,  is  now  acknowledged  by  almost  every  country 
in  Europe  as  indispensable  ahke  to  the  welfare  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  No  step  more  fatal  for  either  could 
be  taken  than  the  endeavour  to  establish  a  new  code  of 
laws,  apphcable  to  the  one  and  inapplicable  to  the  other. 

It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  true  mischief  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  That  exceptional  power 
estabUshes  in  the  one  country  where  it  exists  a  claim  for 
the  independence  of  the  clergy,  not  only  from  the  national 
laws  which  govern  all  other  citizens,  but  from  the  inter- 
national laws  which  govern  all  other  states.  It  is  the 
extremest  exaggeration  of  the  pretensions  of  the  separation 
of  the  Church  from  the  State.  The  Free  Churches  of  Scot- 
land and  the  would-be  Free  Churches  of  England  desire 
from  their  respective  legislatures  a  protection  of  the  sup- 
posed inalienable  privileges  of  the  clergy,  which  shall 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  civil  power  into  their  courts. 
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The  Free  Gmrch  of  the  Papacy  demands  from  tke 
peror  of  the  French  the  protection  of  Chass^ot  lifli 
enable  it  to  saf^KreaB  the  national  and  reforramg 
dencies  of  its  own  sabjects.     The  CHie  thii^  wiiiidi  t 
. '  several  societies  in  common  need  and  dread  is  the 

,^  and  equal  administradon  of  law  to  all  daaees.     I  q 

T  from  the  words  of  a  liberal  and  pioos  Boman  Cath< 

^Indifference  to  justice  between  man  and  man   is 
^  eminently  the  fsiult  into  which  a  clerical  body  is 

*  to  fall,  which  .  .  .  rejects  everything  approaching 
^  public  responsibility  as  detestable  and  anti-Chiistis 
I  quote  also  from  a  distinguished  Scottish  Judge: 
'  cannot  forget  that,  under  the  discipline  of  one  of  the 

*  Christians  and  greatest  theologians  the  Church  ever  k 

*  — that  of  the  great  Calvin — 414  public  trials  took  p 

*  before  the  Consistory  in  two  years  (1558  and  15 
\                               *'  ending  not  only  in  Qiurch  censures,  but  many  in  < 

<  punishments,  for  matters  a  great  number  of  which  tl 
'is  not  a  pious  Christian  of  the  present  day  who  wc 
'  not  deem  wholly  unfit  to  be  noticed  in  any  other  ^ 

*  than  by  private  rebuke. 'f  The  chief  example  c 
Judge  on  religious  matters  whom  St.  Paul  and  St  L 

^  hold  up  to  us  as  a  model  of  impartial  justice,  but  wl 

name  with  ecclesiastical  zealots  has  by  a  strange  mist 

of   interpretation   become    a   term  of  reproach,    is 

Proconsul  Gallio.  J    '  He  cared  for  none  of  these  '  thin 

}  says    the   author    of  the    Acts,    with    a  genuine    bi 

J  ■  of  admiration,  as  he  records  his  noble  indifference 

the  popular  clamour  of  the  Jews  at  his  judgment-si 
And  had  the  course  of  law,  as  it  might  easily  have  dc 

•  Letter  in  the  Guardian,  June  16, 1867. 
'  t  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Hope,  in  the  ca^e  of '  Sturrock  v.  Greig/  July  3, 1 

quoted  in  T?ie  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland,  p..225.     By  A.  Taylor  Innea. 
t  See  Note  B. 
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led  him  not  to  dismiss  the  complaints,  but  to  go  into 
them  at  length,  it  would  still  have  been  with  the  same 
calm  and  dispassionate  serenity  which  so  well  became  the 
blameless  brother  of  Seneca  and  the  magistrate,  whom 
St.  Paul  calls,  'God's  minister  to  him  for  good,'  'a 
'  terror  not  to  the  good '  works  of  faith  and  love, '  but  to 
*  the  evil  spirit '  of  fanaticism  and  oppression. 

2.  Secondly,  there  is  the  opportunity  given  in  a  higher  2.  Oppop. 
degree  than  has  been  found  possible  elsewhere,  or  by  any  deyeiop- 
other  means  that  have  yet  been  discovered,  for  the  gradual  ^li^o^s 
growth  of  religious  forms  and  reUgious  opinions,  and  of  ^^^««do™- 
that  free  expression  of  individual  belief  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  any  healthy  development  of  rehgious  action. 
And  the  changes  conducted  by  the  power  of  a  great  State 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  whole  community,  and  of  the  most  intelligent 
part  of  it,  than  those  which  are  proposed  and  carried  by 
majorities  in  excited  clerical  or  quasi-clerical  meetings. 
The  Eeformation  in  every  country  in  Europe,  except 
Holland,  was  carried  by  the  direct  intervention  and  aid  of 
the  Government.  The  beneficial  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  ecclesiastical  regulations  of  England — those 
which  are  most  precious  to  the  Nonconformists — and 
which  are  clearly  recognised  to  be  good,  even  by  those 
who  at  the  time  most  resisted  them,  were  all  effected  by 
the  Legislature — that  is,  not  by  the  Clergy  alone,  or  by 
the  Dissenters  alone,  sometimes  against  the  advice  of  both 
or  of  each,  but  by  the  joint  effort  of  the  whole  Christian 
Community — the  Toleration  Act,  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Eehef  Act,  the  Church  Beform  Acts,  the  Eelax- 
ation  of  Subscription. 

The  interpretation  of  the  English  formularies  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  have  not  only 
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been  almost  all  favourable  to  freedom,  but  have  almost 
all  been  acquiesced  in  subsequently  even  by  those  who  at 
the  time  regarded  them  with  the  greatest  alarm.  Of 
the  Gbrham  decision  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  so 
far  from  its  having  been  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the 
connection  of  Church  and  State,  it  was  a  blessing  which 
hardly  any  price  would  have  been  too  heavy  to  purchase. 
The  doctrine  which  it  was  thought  to  disparage,  if  preached 
less  constantly,  is  not  held  less  strongly — ^the  doctrine 
which  it  tolerated  is  held  without  its  former  bitterness,  and 
without  the  sense  of  irritation.  The  Bitual  judgments 
are  the  only  acts  of  authority  which  have  had  the  slightest 
effect  in  tranquiUising  the  fierce  passions  engendered  on 
either  side.  Of  the  '  Essays  and  Eeviews '  judgment,  even 
High  Churchmen  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  that  any 
other  decision  would  have  been  in  direct  contravention  of 
those  General  Councils  which  HighChurchmen  most  delight 
to  honour.  It  maybe  observed,  in  passing,  that  decisions 
of  this  kind,  though  they  constitute  the  chief  point 
against  which  the  missiles  of  Dberationists,  whether  inside 
or  outside  the  Church,  are  directed,  yet  are  the  very 
point  of  contact  between  the  State  and  religious  convic- 
tions, in  which  almost  every  ecclesiastical  community  is 
equally  concerned.  No  question  of  interpretation  of  doc- 
trine, in  regard  to  property,  can  arise  in  any  religious 
body  in  England  which  may  not  eventually  be  brought 
before  a  tribunal  of  this  nature  for  its  settlement.  It  is 
the  only  tribunal  in  which  all  the  contending  parties  will 
acquiesce.  The  only  difference  in  this  respect,  between 
the  Eoman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Nonconformists  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Church  of  England  on  the  other,  is, 
that  the  Church  of  England,  in  its  Articles  and  constitution, 
openly  acknowledges  the  principle  which  the  others  admit 
indirectly.    When  Cardinal  Wiseman  taunted  the  Church 
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of  England  with  having  appealed  from  the  High  Priest's 
hall  to  the  Hall  of  Csesar,  he  might  have  remembered 
that  this  was  exactly  the  course  gladly  pursued  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  before  Festus,  and  that  the  judgment-seat 
of  Pilate,  the  Eoman  magistrate,  was  the  one  opening  of 
escape  from  the  dark  and  iniquitous  judgment  of  the  High 
Priest  Caiaphas.  He  might  also  have  remembered  that  it 
was  an  appeal  which  he  himself,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
must  have  made  had  a  question  in  regard  to  property 
arisen,  touching  that  large  class  of  doctrines  which  one  half* 
the  Eoman  Catholic  world  regards  as  lawful,  the  other  as 
unlawful  within  their  Church. 

The  only  Protestant  community  which  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  making  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  absolutely 
irresponsible  is  that  of  the  United  States.  There,  by  an 
ingenious  system  of  distinguishing  between  Churches  and 
Corporations,  St.  Paul's  right  of  appeal  seems  to  be 
almost  entirely  barred — I  say  almost,  for  even  there  the 
complex  definitions  of  the  American  law  appear  to  have 
left  a  loophole,*  through  which  in  some  future  time  the 
right  of  individual  members  or  ministers  may  be  protected. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  United  States,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  expression  of  general 
opinion,  the  expression  of  opinion  within  the  particular 
Churches  is  far  less  free  than  it  is  in  England.  The 
Episcopahans  of  America  have,  I  am  told,  no  elements 
within  their  body  corresponding  to  those  which  furnish 
the  strongest  stimulus  to  learning  and  inquiry  in  our 
Church.  The  Independents  of  America  have  re-enacted 
the  stringent  Savoy  Confession  which  the  English  Inde- 
pendents in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  EstabUshed  Church 
have  thrown  aside.f 

•  Law  of  Creeds  m  Scotland,  p.  410. 

t  In  England  and  Scotland  it  is  a  ngnificant  token  of  the  protection  and 
control  which  the  lawlnalBts  on  exercising  over  Non-established  bodies,  that 

C 
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3.  Eiasti-  3.  Thirdly,  from  this  elasticity  and  capacity  of  gro 
SSion^^  — as  well  as  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  religion  ackn 
Church,  ledged  by  the  State  is  the  National  religion — ^it  fumi 
a  refuge  for  the  simple  and  childlike,  as  well  as  for 
aspiring  and  comprehensive,  minds  of  every  commui 
The  State,  it  has  been  often  said  by  way  of  object 
cannot  entet  into  the  detailed  dogmatic  belief  of  p 
cular  sects.  It  must  be  latitudinarian ;  it  must,  a 
Great  Britain,  recognise  the  possibility  of  different  fc 
of  Christian  belief — ^as  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotl 
Anglicanism  in  England,  Eoman  Catholicism  in  Irela 
it  must,  as  in  France  and  Prussia,  recognise  as  nati 
both  the  Eoman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Chu 
This,  however,  is  one  of  the  best  arguments  in  its  fav 
It  is  the  ground  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Chi 
of  England,  It  thus  ftdfils  the  ideal  which  the  *  e 
*  memorable  Hales '  drew  of  a  National  Church — tha 
shield  should  be  as  near  as  possible  like  that  of  Am 
araus — a  blank  shield,  with  no  device  of  party  or  i 
It  fulfils  the  ideal  of  the  Early  Church — an  ark,  a  v< 
containing  the  clean  and  unclean  beasts  alike.  Whai 
often  mean  by  '  profound '  is,  as  Talleyrand  well 
marked,  not  deep  but  hollow.  If  the  theology  of 
State  is  not  profound,  at  any  rate  it  is  not  hollow, 
is  much  nearer  to  the  theology  of  Bacon,  Shakspc 
Scott, — the  theology  of  Butler  and,  in  great  part 
Hooker, — of  that  long  hne  of  self-controlled  theologi 
who,  beginning  with  some  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Gi 
Fathers,  reappearing   more    fully  in   Erasmus,  Gro: 

the  doors  of  their  churches,  like  those  of  Established  Churches,  ar€ 
bidden  to  be  locked,  barred,  or  bolted.  Publicity  no  doubt  is  a  cone 
which  all  bodies,  aiming  at  ends  not  contemplated  by  the  law,  are  an 
to  avoid,  and  it  is  therefore  so  much  the  more  remarkable  an  instance  c 
interference  of  the  Government  to  secure  it. — Law  of  Creeds  in  Sea 
p.  246. 
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Hales,  Chillingworth,  Cudworth,  Taylor,  Baxter  in  hia 
latest  years,  and  in  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Wesley,  has 
formed  the  backbone  of  Christian  theology,  on  which  all 
who  are  not  partisans  of  either  extreme  will  ever  fall  back 
in  their  calmer  and  better  moods. 

No  one  will  accuse  Burke  of  lukewarmness  in  philo- 
sophy or  rehgion,  yet  he  says :  '  Had  I  possessed  a  vote 
'  when  the  Directory  was  going  to  be  estabUshed,  I 
'  would  have  divided  for  the  Common  Prayer ;  or  had 
'  I  hved  when  the  Common  Prayer  was  re-established,  I 
'  should  have  voted  for  the  Directory.     The  reason  is 

*  obvious.     They  were  not  essentially  different.     Neither 

*  contained  anything  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  or  that 

*  could  shock  a  rational  Christian.'  * 

No  doubt  the  judicial  decisions  of  Privy  Councils,  as 
well  as  of  General  Coimcils,  >may  err,  and  sometimes 

*  have  erred,  even  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  faith.'  The 
case  of  Mr.  Heath  is  an  unfortunate  instance  of  a  clergy- 
man having  been  deprived  of  his  benefice  virtually  because 
he  was  deaf.  But  still,  in  point  of  fact,  the  theology  of 
these  great  judicial  sentences  has  frequently  been  as  good 
as  the  law.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  decision  of  any  Council 
or  Holy  Office  equal  in  moderation  and  insight  to  that  of 
the  Gorham  Judgment,  unless  it  be  that  which  so  greatly 
resembles  it  in  its  inclusion  of  two  opposite  principles — 
the  decision  of  the  First  Council  at  Jerusalem. 

Many  good  men  think  that  this  is  a  dangerous  lati- 
tude, and  that  the  main  use  of  independent  ecclesiastical 
courts  is  to  secure  unity  in  doctrine.  But  look  at  the 
case  of  Scotland.  No  Churches  have  been  more  torn  by 
disputes  on  what  they  believe  to  be  essentials  than  the 
Free  Churches  of  Scotland,  and  yet,  outside  their  own 
communities,  it  is  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  dis- 

•  Burke's  Works,  i.  04. 
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tinguish  or  unravel  the  pointe  in  dispute.     What  is 
of  the  quarrels  between  the  Belief  and  Secession  C5hui 
.  in  the  highest  degree,  is  true  more  or  less  of  many  o 

J  questions  to  which  each  theological  sect  attaches 

importance,  but  which  the  State  would  probably  tre 
they  would  be  treated  by  all  except  the  special  part 
of  the  opinions  in  question. 

'There  is  some   one,'    said  Talleyrand,    speakiD 
worldly  poUtics,  *  more  clever  than  Voltaire,  more 
'  cious  than  Napoleon,  more  shrewd  than  each  min 

*  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  that  some  one  is  e^ 

*  body.'  '  There  is  some  one,'  we  may  say,  in  ecdesia: 
politics,  '  more  learned,  more  able,  and  more  ven 
'  than  any  individual  Bishop — ^more  likely  to  be  right 

*  the  Pope  of  Eome,  or  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  oi 

*  General  Assembly — and  that  is  the  whole  communi 
The  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  State   is 

this  respect,  merely  another  form  of  that  great  Chrii 
principle — that  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Beforma 
which  is  at  the  same  time  tiiily  Catholic  and  truly  A 
tolical — that  Christian  life  and  Christian  theology  th 
the  most  vigorously,  not  by  separation,  and  isolai 
and  secrecy,  but  by  intercommunion  with  the  dora< 
I    .  and  social  relations  of  man — ^in  the  world,  though  nc 

!  it.     What  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  what  the  relig 

i  !  tone  of  the  laity,  what  the  free  expressions  of  relig 

i  I  opinion  in  Uterature,  are  in  common  life — may  I  say,  -w 

Westminster  Abbey  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  architect 
of  England  ? — that  the  control  of  the  State  and  the  c 
nection  with  the  State  is  to  the  Christian  Church.  W 
the  Established  Church  have  doubtless  much  to  k 
from  Nonconformists ;  but,  if  we  were  to  become  None 
formists,  even  for  the  sake  of  conforming  with  opini 
most  like  our  own,  we  could  only  do  so  by  siu-renc 
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ing — I  do  not  say  our  worldly  advantages,  but  what  I 
trust  most  of  us  would  value  far  more,  as  the  chief  privi- 
lege of  om*  position,  that  which  binds  us  to  a  common 
Christianity  apart  from  any  particular  sect,  that  which 
unites  us  to  the  past  history  of  our  country,  to  the  national 
life  of  the  present,  to  the  possible  hopes  of  the  future. 

in.  I  now  proceed  to  state,  briefly,  the  real  objections  m.  objec- 
to  the  connection,  which  I  quite  acknowledge,  but  which    ^^' 
admit,  I  hope,  partly  of  an  answer,  partly  of  a  remedy. 

1.  There  is  the  impediment  which  the  incorporation  Difficulty 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  with  the  State  places  in  the  way  of  ^^  ^^**^®- 
an  unlimited  expression  of  sentiment,  and  an  unlimited 
change  of  ritual  or  creed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
nothing  but  the  law  at  this  moment  prevents  an  explosion 
of  opinions  and  a  diversity  of  worship  which  would,  for 
the  time,  be  the  highest  gratification  to  many  excellent 
persons  of  all  kinds. 

But,  first,  the  resistance  to  wholesome  changes  and 
removals  of  restraint  exists  socially,  if  not  legally,  in  Non- 
established  communities,  and  in  Established  Churches 
proceeds  far  more  from  the  Clergy  than  from  the  State. 
Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  removing  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  from  the  EstabUshed  Church  of  Scotland, 
exists  in  a  far  deeper  form  in  the  Free  Church.  What- 
ever obstacles  arose  in  England  to  the  relaxation  of 
Subscription,  and  to  the  abolition  of  what  were  erroneously 
called  the  State  Services  (that  is,  the  services  which  had 
been  composed  by  Convocation  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament),  were  not  from  the  State,  but  from  the 
Clergy.  Almost  to  the  last  these  changes  met  with  sup- 
port only  from  a  few  individuals  in  the  clerical  body, 
though  now  that  they  are  effected  everyone  acknowledges 
their  advantage.  And  if  once  the  laity  appreciated  the 
true  importance  of  their  position  in  the  Church ;  if  once 
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the  clergy  were  possessed  with  a  desire  to  avail  th< 
selves  of  their  assistance — the  facility  of  effecting 
desirable  changes  would  be  infinitely  increased. 

And,  secondly,  the  self-restraint  rendered  necessary 

such  a  state  of  things  is  on  the  whole  beneficial,  ej 

cially  when,  as  in  England,  there  is  perfect  freedon] 

retire ;  and  the  fact  that,  with  this  freedom,  so  few 

secede,  is  a  proof  that,  in  spite  of  all  declamations  to 

contrary,  the  Establishment  is  regarded  as  the  Themisto 

l| .  of  the  country.     High  Churchmen,  Broad  Churchn 

Low  Churchmen,  perhaps  even  Nonconformists,  howc 

much   they  would  each  desire  to  see  their  own  p 

carried  out,  yet  feel  a  stronger  spiritual  attraction  towj 

the  Church  of  England  than  towards  any  other  com: 

nity  that  invites  their  allegiance. 

*  ■  Worldly  2.  Another  drawback  is  the  corrupting  influence  ol 

\  influences,    g^^^^  worldly  positious  which  are  sometimes  offeree 

y*  i  Established  Churches — the  immense  temptation  to  i 

J  j  press  conviction,  to  avoid  or  attack  unpopular  names 

^!  secure  the  support  of  powerful   parties  or  individi 

j|  !  No  one  can  question  the  reahty  of  this  evil  who  has  li 

■■\  in  the  turmoil  of  ecclesiastical  life,  or  witnessed  one 

i[  two  of  those  long  successions  of  shocks  of  bishop] 

deaneries,  canonries,  and  rectories,  occasioned  by  the 

i  of  an  archbishopric.     But,  first,  it  is  an  evil  which 

pends  more  on  the  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  Cl€ 

than  on  the  influences  of  the  State.     In  the  Establis 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  it  hardly  exists  at 

In  the  Papal  Court,  where  the  clergy  reign  supreme,  ^ 

hardly  any  admixture  of  lay  influence,  the  evil  is  gre 

than  with  us.     Nothing  can  be  more  secular  than 

motives   which    regulated  the  election  of  Pius  YIl. 

recorded,  with  the  utmost  na'ivet^,  by  Consalvi,  Secrei 

of  the  Conclave  ;  the  more  remarkable  because  the  Pap 


I 
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was  at  that  time  separated  from  its  temporal  monarchy, 
and  both  Pius  Vil.  and  Consalvi  were  eminently  respect- 
able men.  No  character  and  no  stratagems  can  be  more 
entirely  worldly  than  those  exhibited  in  the  picture,  of 
which  the  faithfulness  is  not  questioned,  of  the  schemes 
of  Dr.  Packthread,  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel  of  *  Dred,'  in 
the  Free  Chm^ches  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic. 

A  certain  exclusive  ardour  and  purity  of  discipline 
may  be  kept  alive  by  breaking  up  the  religious  community 
into  small  fragments.  But  this  principle,  to  be  consistently 
carried  out,  must  divide  and  subdivide  infinitesimally. 
The  answer  of  Constantine  to  the  first  Puritan — the  first 
Liberationist,  the  Novatian  Acesius — is  still  true :  '  Take 

*  a  ladder,  and  climb  up  to  Heaven  by  yourself.' 

I  quite  concede  the  advantages  which  even  a  solitary 
hermit  like  Acesius  confers  on  the  Christian  world  by 
his  independence  and  austerity  of  Ufe.  It  is  one  of  the 
large  debts  which  we  owe  to  Nonconformists,  that  they 
have  vindicated  in  England  the  sacredness  of  the  individual 
conscience,  the  ideal  of  Christian  purity,  the  noble  im- 
petuosity of  Christian  enthusiasm.  All  honour  to  them 
for  it !  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  themselves,  I  be- 
lieve, would  testify  to  the  jealousies  and  narrowness  en- 
gendered *  by  the  machinations  of  small  religious  circles. 

•  '  Disflenting  churches,  as  a  whole,  fail  to  be  '*  in  the  world,  yet  not  of  it." 
'  They  are  not  "  churches  in  the  world,"  far  less  The  Church — ^the  Body  of 
'  Christ  in  the  world — but  "  cliques  apart  from  the  world ;  "  very  pious  and 
'  earnest,  doubtless^  but  of  a  piety  that  locks  itself  up  in  the  chapel  and  the 
'  Sunday,  and  never  escapes  into  the  market  and  the  weekday. 

'  Objection  is  taken  to  Hooker's  position,  that  every  member  of  the  Com- 
'  monwealth  is  also  of  the  Church  of  England,  because,  therefore,  ''no  discipline 
'  **  can  be  maintained  over  laity  and  clergy."  I  have  no  space  or  time  now  to 

*  argue  whether  the  whole  position  of  Dissenting  Churches  is  not  unsound ; 
'  but,  taking  the  facts  as  they  are,  what  greater  bondage  can  be  imagined  on 
'  ministers  and  people  than  the  frequent  terms  of  trust-deeds  ? — ^what  more 
'  notorious  than  the  inconsistency  between  the  opinions  of  many  members, 
'  and  even  ministers,  and  those  laid  down  in  trust-deeds?  And  as  to  Church 
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I  would  add  also  that  some  of  the  points  of  co; 
with  the  world  in  the  Established  Church,  which  < 
most  offence,  have  a  side  which  its  assailants  pei 
have  not  suflSciently  considered.  The  seats  of  Bis 
in  the  House  of  Lords  are  important  not  so  mu( 
giving  them  additional  dignity,  but  as  bringing  them 

*  membership,  who  knows  not — that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  Diae 
'  religious  life— the  exaggeration  constantly  made  of  the  importance  < 
'  Cburch-membership — degrading  as  it  does  communion  of  saints  int< 
'  munion  with  a  particular  party,  or  a  clique  calling  itself  and  **  t< 
Mtself  a  "Church"? 

*  As  to  Church  discipline  over  the  clergy,  who  that  knows  how  mi 

*  are  got  for  congregations,  the  influence  of  Heads  of  Colleges,  the  je 

*  of  Deacons,  the  suspicious  inquiries  regularly  instituted,  wiU  not  sa 

*  (imperfect,  from  laxness  or  from  martinet  rigidity,  as  may  be  the  exami 

*  of  Bishops'  Chaplains,  and  the  usual  routine  of  Ordination^  jet)  the 

*  Ofurtion  of  being  beyond  the  worry  of  sectarian  suspicion,  when  one 
'  Creeds  and  Articles  are  signed,  and  a  recognised  legal  protection  spreai 
'  one,  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred  by  any  noble  independent  mind  ?    I: 

*  one  wants  to  know  this,  let  him  read  the  pages  of  the  "  Christian  Spect 
<  and  "  Salem  ChapeL"    Dissenting  pulpits  are  either  occupied  by  men  i 

*  enough  to  kick  down  the  petty  narrowness  that  surromids  them  ;  < 

*  subject  to^the  influence  of  every  coterie  of  old  women,  or  young  -wi 
'or  "large"  subscribers,  "weighty'*  friends,  and  elderly  deacons  i 
'  Church  or  Congregational  circle,  without  half  the  education  or  a  til 
'  the  sense  of  the  minister.    There  are  plenty  of  Dissenting  ministen 

*  have  joined  the  Church — ask  them  whether  the  act  of  subscribi 

*  Articles  has  not  been  like  drawing  a  long  breath  of  deliverance  after 
'  of  worse  than  Lilliputian  bondage  and  arrow-pricks  to  Gulliver  P 

*  Then,  as  to  discipline  over  the  laity,  one  of  the  chief  points  long  ii 
'  cussion  among  Dissenters  is  the  "  deputation  practice ;  "  in  sending  a  o 
'  more  members,  deacons  or  others,  to  wait  upon  and  examine  a  Candida 
'  membership.    In  London,  I  am  informed,  it  is  much  given  up  ;  and  I 

'  of  young  ministers  who  are  breaking  down  the  practice,  from  the  intole 

*  intrusion  on  private  conscience  it  has  become.  And  as  to  the  inconven 
'  lately  felt  in  the  legal  limits  of  parishes,  and  the  authority  of  clergy  vi 
'  them  against  intruders,  I  can  only  say  there  is  plenty  of  jealousy   a 

*  Dissenters  of  one  another ;  and  at  the  worst  it  reminds  me  of  a  S 
'  saying  in  regard  to  abuses  grown  with  years  in  long-established  institi 
'  compared  with  new  ones, — **  When  your  lum  (chimney)  has  reeked  a^ 
' ''  as  ours,  we'll  see  whilk  will  be  the  mirkiest  " — (j.  e.  the  dirtiest)  ! ' 

From  a  Letter  to  the  English  Churchman,  by  '  A  Dissettt^  agaifist  hui 
This  may  contain  exaggerations,  but  still  it  gives  one  side  of  the  pi 
that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
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fi-ee  and  equal  intercourse  with  the  laity,  and  under  the 
direct  control  of  public  opinion  and  public  questioning. 

Nor  will  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  State  Church  be  found, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  more  servile  towards  the  State, 
whilst  they  have  probably  been  less  servile  towards  the 
people,  than  the  unendowed  and  unestabUshed  ministers. 
If  Bishop  Horsley  was  swept  away  by  the  anti-revolu- 
tionary panic  of  1793,  so  was  Eobert  HaU.  Bishop  Ken 
was  bolder  in  his  rebukes  to  Charles  11.  than  the  Quaker 
Penn  to  his  brother  James ;  and  in  that  great  struggle 
for  English  Uberty,  it  was  not  the  Nonconformists;  but 
the  Seven  Bishops  of  the  State  Church,  who  by  their  in- 
dependence saved  both  Church  and  State. 

3.  Another  objection  is,  that  it  is  unfair  of  the  State  Choice  of 
to  choose  one  creed,  and  set  it  up  above  the  others. 
Doubtless  this  is  a  serious  difficulty,  which  can  only  be 
truly  met  by  making  this  creed  as  wide  as  possible,  and 
by  maintaining  that  which  is  the  creed  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  nation.  At  the  present  moment,  how- 
ever, the  only  test,  in  fact,  of  membership  in  the  EngUsh 
Church  is  the  Apostles'  Creed.*  The  subscription  to  the 
XXXIX.  Articles,  imposed  on  the  clergy  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  was  a  later  and  extrinsic  addition,  which 
the  most  eager  advocates  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State 
have  always  endeavoured  to  mitigate  or  remove — an 
endeavour  w^iich  has,  in  recent  times,  been  to  a  great 
extent  successful.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  State  has 
never,  strictly  speaking,  made  a  choice  at  all.  The 
Church  of  England,  meaning  thereby  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  England,  has  grown  up,  historically,  like  all  the 
other  elements  of  the  English  Commonwealth.  It  is  not  a 
single  institution,  but  a  group  of  institutions — not  a  cor- 
poration, but  a  group  of  corporations  ;  and  the  State  can 

•  Note  D. 
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be  said  to  have  chosen  these  only  in  the  same  way  as  it 
has  chosen  Monarchy,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Universities,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Three 
Denominations,  each  in  their  several  ways. 

This  is  the  true  reason  of  the  retention  of  much  that 
might  else  have  better  not  have  existed,  and  also  the 
ground  for  beheving  in  the  possibility  of  the  peaceable 
modification  of  that  which  needs  alteration.  So  far  as 
there  is  an  exclusive  creed,  a  narrow  choice,  so  far  the 
Estabhshed  Church  is  no  doubt  an  evil ;  because,  so  far, 
it  descends  to  the  level  of  a  sect.  And,  therefore,  the  more 
barriers  it  can  wisely  throw  down,  the  more  open  it  can 
render  its  Ministry  and  its  Universities,  so  much  the  more 
has  it  fulfilled  its  true  mission ;  so  much  the  more  nearly 
does  it  rise  to  the  true  nobleness  of  a  National  Church, 
which  is  the  nearest  approach  that,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  can  be  made  to  a  Cathohc  Church. 
Social  4.  Lastly,  there  is  the  objection  that  the  State  recogni- 

mStT*^^  tion,  be  it  great  or  small,  involves  an  unfair  and  injurious 
amount  of  social  disparagement.  I  am  not  sure  how  much 
this  exists ;  but,  as  far  as  it  does  exist,  we  ought  all  to  grant 
that  it  is  an  unmixed  evil,  which  ought  to  be  recognised 
as  such  by  none  so  keenly  as  the  Clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  or  with  so  earnest  a  desire  for  its  disappearance. 
It  proceeds,  however,  not  so  much  from  the  national 
position  of  the  clergy,  as  from  an  ill-understood  view  of 
the  claims  of  the  Episcopal  succession.  Accordingly,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  language  of  American  and  Scottish 
Episcopalians  is  often  far  more  contemptuous  towards 
their  Presbyterian  brethren  than  that  which  is  heard 
from  the  majority  of  English  Churchmen.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  estrangement,  which  has  doubtless  of  late  years 
already  diminished,  may  altogether  cease,  and  that  we 
may   more   and  more    learn    to    treat    our    Dissenting 
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brethren  as  our  friends,  our  equals,  our  allies — in  one 
word,  as  '  Nonconforming  members  and  ministers  of  the 
'  National  Church/ 

And  I  would  here  venture  to  suggest  one  particular 
remedy  which  would  be  at  once  practicable  and  efficient. 
Keunion,  absorption,  intercommunion,  or  the  like,  may  be 
desirable  or  not.  These  must  be  the  end,  and  not  the 
beginning,  of  close  approximation.  But  larger  commu- 
nity of  preaching — ^the  permission  to  our  Nonconforming 
brethren  of  England,  and  our  Presbyterian  brethren  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  to  preach  in  our  pulpits,  under  what- 
ever restrictions  they  or  we  might  desire — ^would  be  an 
unmixed  good.  It  would  be  but  giving  to  Nonepisco- 
palians  what  we  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  granted 
to  the  EpiscopaUan  Nonconformists  of  America  and 
Scotland.  It  would  be  but  restoring  to  Presbyterians 
the  sympathy  and  the  rights  which  they  enjoyed  in  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  first  hundred  years  after 
the  Keformation.  It  is  all  but  legal,  if  it  is  not  altogether 
legal  now.*  Tliis  would  indeed  be  an  endeavour  to  make 
the  Church  really  national ;  to  draw  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  of  the  children  to  the  fathers ; 
to  atone  for  the  injuries,  to  heal  the  bitterness,  and  to 
repair  the  lost  opportunities,  of  the  past.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  in  efforts  of  this  natm^e — in  bringing  together  our 
own  countrymen  into  one  communion  and  fellowship  of 
good  words  and  good  works,  whether  of  outward  form  or 
not — that  our  energies  are  far  better  spent,  than  in 
schemes  of  remote  unions  with  distant  Churches  which 
we  may  never  see,  or  systems  of  independent  and  sepa- 
ratist organisations  amongst  ourselves. 

I  have  run  rapidly  through  this  great  subject  The 
necessary  imperfections  of  the  connection  of  Church  and 

•  Note  0. 
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9^*'      State  I  have  freely  allowed.    like  every  human  institu- 
tion, it  may  be  doomed  to  destruction,  and  to  be  succeeded 
by  something  better  than  it8el£    It  may  fall,  as  a  relic 
of  the  past,  with  all  the  other  old  institutions  of  England — 
the  Monarchy,  the  Aristocracy,  the  mysterious  Constitution 
itself.     It  may  be  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the  triumph  of 
the  triple  alliance  between  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans, 
the  descendants  of  Bousseau,  and  the  descendants  of 
Laud.    It  may  be  that  we  shall  see  this  venerable  growth 
of  English  history  uprooted,  the  parochial  system  swept 
away,  the  National  Church  broken  into  fragments,  the 
cathedrals    and    parish    churches    closed,   Westminster 
Abbey  sold  to  the  first  chance  purchaser  for  what  its 
stones  are  worth;  the  Episcopalian  clergy  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  irresponsible  Bishops,  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  to  the   equally  irresponsible   tribunals  of  Pres- 
byteries and  General  Assemblies ;  the  nation  at  large  cut 
off  from  any  control  over  the  greatest  and  most  sacred 
of  all  its  interests ;  the  true  voice  of  the  laity  and  of  the 
Church  silenced  in  its  greatest  and  most  powerful  oi^an ; 
the  nation  ceasing  to  recc^nise  the  loftiest  and  purest 
of  all  the  missions  entrusted  to  it.     This,  and  nothing 
less  than  this,  will  be  a  true  and  complete  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  This  may  be,  and  out  of  this  chaos  our 
children  may  be  called  laboriously  to  construct  a  new 
order  of  things.     But,  till  the  fatal  hour  be  come,  I,  for 
one,  am  prepared,  as  an  American  Bishop,  impressed  with 
the  evils  of  his  own  system,  recently  urged  us,  *  to  fight 
'  for  our  present  constitution,  to  the  moral  death.'     Let  us 
reform,  enlarge,  ease  the  system  as  much  as  we  can  ;  but 
let  us  not,  without  a  struggle,  consent  to  see  this  back- 
bone of  the  English  Church  and  Commonwealth  broken 
to  pieces.     Let  us  not  rashly  part  with  the  framework 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  has  sheltered,  down  to  this 
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time,  what  has  been  truly  called  '  the  learning  of  the  most 
'  learned,  the  freedom  of  the  freest,  and  the  reason  of  the 
*  most  rational  Church  in  Christendom.'  Let  us  not  be 
ashamed  of  that  theory  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  was  proclaimed  by  Cranmer  and  Kidley,  which 
satisfied  Burke  and  Coleridge,  which  inspired  Hooker  and 
Arnold  with  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration.  Let  us 
not  be  ashamed  to  be  Erastian  with  St.  Paul.  ■  Let  us  not, 
so  long  as  Providence  permits,  willingly  surrender  the  best 
opportunity  which  the  world  affords  for  a  natural  growth, 
side  by  side,  of  scientific  enquiry  and  religious  earnest- 
ness, such  as  will  meet  the  natural  wants  of  the  English 
character,  and  the  needs  of  future  generations.  Let  us  not 
cast  away  the  golden  chance  for  this  age  of  transition — 
which  enables  us  to  wait  in  patience  the  changes  and  the 
trials  and  the  blessings  which  may  be  in  store  for  us — 
the  golden  chance  which,  when  it  is  gone,  will  perhaps 
be  vainly  lamented  by  those  who,  within  and  without 
the  Establishment,  are  labouring  to  cast  it  aside.  Episco- 
palians, Eoman  CathoUcs,  Wesleyans,  Unitarians,  Indepen- 
dents, Quakers  we  may  become,  if  the  Establishment  is 
overthrown ;  but  English  Churchmen,  with  all  which  that 
name  implies  of  glory  in  the  past,  and  of  hope  in  the 
future,  we  shall  be  no  more.  And,  therefore,  for  all  the 
reasons  which  I  have  urged,  in  spite  of  all  obloquy  from 
my  High  Church,  my  Liberal,  and  my  Nonconformist 
friends,  I  still  venture  to  trust  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land may  yet  continue  as  '  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State ' 
— not  in  that  degraded  sense  in  which  it  means  an  en- 
slaved Clergy  amidst  an  indifferent  Laity,  but  in  the  only 
true  and  exalted  sense  which  those  words  ought  to  bear 
— in  the  sense  of  a  Clergy  whose  freedom  is  bounded  only 
by  Law,  and  a  State  in  whose  free  constitution  and  free 
press  and  free  aspirations  the  voice  of  the  Church  finds 
its  best  expression. 
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NOTE  A. 
THE  IRISH   CHURCH. 

A  PEW  REMARKS  may  be  permitted  to  explain  why,  in 
connection  with  the  general  subject  of  this  Address,  I 
have  avoided  a  topic  of  such  pressing  interest  as  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland. 

1.  It  is  often  said,  both  by  the  defenders  and  the  as- 
sailants of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  that  this  is  the 
very  battlefield,  the  crucial  case,  in  which  the  principle 
of  an  Established  Church  must  be  fought  out.  The 
defenders  urge  this  with  the  view  of  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  Enghsh  Churchmen  on  their  side,  on  the 
maxim  of  Proximics  Ucalegon.  The  assailants  urge  it, 
with  the  view  of  attacking  the  principle  of  EstabUsh- 
ments  generally,  through  this,  which  is  supposed  to  be  its 
weakest  side. 

It  is  surely  more  true  to  say  that  the  anomalous  and 
pecuhar  condition  of  Ireland,  in  reference  to  England, 
makes  it  too  exceptional  a  field  for  the  trial  of  any 
general  principle.  It  is  not  only,  as  has  been  often  said, 
that  many  of  the  reasons  which  justify  an  Established 
Church  in  England  condemn  it  in  Ireland,  and  that  many 
of  the  reasons  which  condemn  it  in  Ireland  justify  it  in 
England ;  but  that  the  variety  and  force  of  the  disturbing 
elements  in  Ireland  ought  to  warn  us  against  drawing 
general  conclusions  from  so  precarious  an  example — 
against  attacking  or  defending  so  insulated  a  position 
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with  arguments  intended  to  cover  a  much  larger  es 
of  ground.  I  venture  to  say  thus  much,  not  with 
view  of  prejudicing  the  case  on  either  side,  but  ra 
with  the  view  of  disentangling  a  serious  practical  que 
from  irrelevant  considerations,  and  an  abstract  print 
from  a  peculiar  poUtical  difficulty. 

2.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  forced  by- the  e: 
gency  of  the  time  on  those  who  have  to  deal  with 

I  pj  I  Irish  Church,  and  viewing  it  merely  as  an  isolated 

blem,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  question  of 
connection  or  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  nc 
necessity  involved  in  it.  When,  sixty  or  seventy  years 

I'    '  the  difficulty  of  the  Irish  EstabUshment  first  aros 

presented  itself  under  the  form  of  endowing  and  e 

j»  hshing  the  Eoman  CathoUc  Church,  by  the  side  or  ii 

I  stead  of  the  Protestant  Church.     The  notion  of  pa 

with  the  benefits  of  an  Established  Church  altoge 
had  not  then  become  one  of  the  elements  of  di; 
sion.  This  has  been  introduced  into  the  que 
partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  external  action  of  the  En 
Liberationists,  partly  also  by  the  difficulties  thrown  ii 
way  of  such  a  scheme  by  the  Eoman  CathoHcs  thems€ 
It  may  be  that  the  combined  forces  of  these  two  str 
will  be  too  powerful  to  resist.  But  it  is  worth  -^ 
remarking,  that  dispassionate  observers  seem  gene 
agreed  in  considering,  that  if  such  a  solution  is  ado] 
it  will  be  not  as  the  best,  but  as  the  only  one  \\ 
existing  circumstances  will  allow — ^perhaps  as  in 
the  worst,  except  for  the  pressure  of  those  ] 
tical  difficulties.  It  is  probably  admitted  on  all 
1 1  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dependence  of  the  Ec 

j  Catliohc  clergy  on  their  flocks  for  subsistence,  and 

'  foreign  Prince  for  dignity  and  rank,  whicli  now  f 

the  worst  feature  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  system  ii 
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eyes  of  all  reasonable  men,  would  remain  undiminished. 
In  no  other  country  in  Europe  have  the  Boman  CathoUc 
clergy  refiised  the  endowment  and  control  of  the  State. 
No  other  Government  in  Europe,  Eoman  Cathohc  or  Pro- 
testant, would  willingly  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  guard- 
ing and  guiding  so  powerful  an  element  in  the  national 
life.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  also  agreed — • 
indeed,  by  some  it  is  put  forward  as  a  reason  for  dises- 
tablishing the  Protestant  Church — that  in  that  case  the 
vehemence  of  the  Orange  party,  now  confined  and 
moderated  in  some  degree  by  the  influence  of  a  vener- 
able and  legal  institution,  would  be  set  loose  on  a  new 
career  of  proselytism  and  aggression,  which  certainly 
would  not  tend  to  increase  the  harmony  between  the 
two  Churches.  This,  again,  is  a  state  of  things  which  no 
Statesman,  no  large-minded  Christian,  would  naturally 
desire,  however  much  he  may  be  constrained  to  acquiesce 
in  it  as  an  escape  from  immediate  evils,  and  a  concession 
to  urgent  demands. 

I  repeat  that  I  do  not  in  these  remarks  enter  on  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Irish  Estabhsh- 
ment.  I  only  venture  to  suggest  that,  as  even  in  this  case 
the  results  of  a  complete  severance  of  the  connection  with 
the  State  are  generally  deemed  questionable  in  themselves, 
they  cannot  be  pleaded  as  arguments  in  behalf  of  carry- 
ing out  the  same  system  where  no  such  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances exist. 

3.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  are  na- 
tional, which  can  hardly  be  said  either  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  or  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  The 
Church  of  England,  however  much  some  of  its  formu- 
laries and  institutions  raise  objections  in  the  minds  of 
Nonconformists,  yet  is  still  viewed  by  them  with  respect, 
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and  in  some  points  with  affection.  The  Prayer  Book  is 
a  monument  of  English  sacred  literature  (to  say  no  more), 
of  which  every  Englishman  is  justly  proud.  The  Com- 
mentaries, Hymns,  and  Sermons  of  many  Anglican  divines 
are  read  with  pleasure  by  almost  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity, however  widely  they  may  be  separated  on  points 
of  doctrine  or  discipline  firom  the  Church  in  which  the 
authors  were  educated.  The  Authorised  Version  is  the 
Bible  of  the  whole  community,  and  binds  t<^ether  even 
those  who  have  no  other  bond.  Of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
it  is  still  more  true,  that,  however  fierce  the  animosities 
between  the  different  Scottish  sects,  yet  its  Confession  of 
Faith,  its  Catechism,  its  form  of  Church  Qovemment,  its 
Hymns,  its  Paraphrases,  and  its  style  of  preaching,  are 
accepted,  almost  without  questioning,  by  the  eztremest 
dissidents  fix>m  its  pale.  In  Ireland  this  is  hardly  the 
case  either  with  the  Boman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant 
Church.  The  sacred  literature,  the  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  are  not  the  common  property  of  the 
whole  Irish  nation — ^nor,  reciprocally,  have  the  ritual  or 
the  sacred  literature  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  pene- 
trated into  the  Protestant  section  of  the  people.  The 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Protestant  Church — theDouay 
Version  of  the  Boman  Church — are  points  of  repulsion, 
not  of  attraction.  It  is  therefore  to  be  feared,  that  al- 
though in  a  certain  sense  each  of  the  two  Churches  in 
Ireland  may  be  called  national,  the  one  as  representing 
the  intelligence,  the  other  the  numbers  of  the  people,  yet 
there  is  a  distinction  between  them  which  must  prevent 
for  a  long  time  either  of  them  becoming  national,  in 
the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  even  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  may  be  so  regarded  by  the  Protestants  of  France, 
and  the  Lutlieran  Church  by  the  Boman  CatlioUcs  of 
Germany. 
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For  all  these  reasons,  it  seemed  to  me  useless  and  need- 
less to  introduce  into  this  particular  Address  a  contro- 
versy which,  however  grave,  derives  its  main  interest 
from  other  sources,  and  tends  rather  to  confuse  than  to 
enlighten  the  great  subject  here  discussed. 


NOTE  B. 

RELATION  OP  THE  BOMAN  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  EARLY 

CHURCH. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Apostohcal  Epistles  than  the  deference  shown  to 
the  Boman  State,  and  the  gratitude  expressed  towards  it 
for  the  shelter  which  it  aiForded  to  the  early  Christians  from 
the  violence  and  fanaticism  of  the  Jewish  Church.  It  is 
evident  that  one  expression  of  this  general  feeling  is  the 
admiration  expressed  for  Gallio,  in  Acts  xviii.  13-17. 
Determined  attempts  were  made  to  turn  him  from  his 
duty  as  judge,  whether  by  argument,  as  at  first,  or  by 
violence  afterwards.  He  '  cared  for  none  of  these  things.' 
He  showed  that  'indifferent  administration  of  justice,* 
which  is  the  Church's  petition  for  all  magistrates,  and  by 
which  the  Imperial  Government  was  so  endeared  to  the 
first  Christians,  who  looked  upon  it,  before  the  age  of 
persecution  began,  as  their  chief  protector. 

This  is  so  evident  to  any  careful  reader  of  the  sacred 
narrative  that  it  needs  no  explanation.  But  there  is  a 
larger  question  raised,  which  has  been  discussed  with 
such  force  by  the  very  able  writer  whom  I  have  often 
quoted,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  give  his  discussion  of  it 
in  detail: — 

*It  is  sometimes  rashly  inferred,  that  because  the 
'Boman  pro^nsul  "cared  for  none  of  those   things" 
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*  which  were  at  this  time  brought  before  him,  he  there- 

*  fore  acted  with  careless  injustice  in  refusing  to  consider 

*  them.     On  the  contrary,  his  speech  is  a  perfect  expres- 

*  sion  of  the  wise  and  haughty  justice  of  Some.     There 
*can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  bound  to   dismiss  the 

*  complaint. 

'  But  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that,  on  the  same  grounds 

*  on  which  he  dismissed  this  complaint,  he  would  have 

*  been  entitled  to  get  rid  of  all  such  questions,  however 

*  they  were  brought  before  him ;  or  at  least,  that  being, 
'  as  we  may  assume,  disposed  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  would 

*  on  the  same  grounds  have  been  able  to  do  so.     This  is 

*  certainly  not  the  case. 

'  Annaeus  Gallio  was  seemingly  at  this  time  newly  come 

*  to  his  proconsulship ;  but  he  could  not  have  long  re- 

*  mained  a  judge  to  that  nation  without  finding  cases  in 

*  which  a  *'  matter  of  wrong  " — oSixijjtta — coming  before 

*  him  could  only  be  put  right  through  means  of  an  inquiry 

*  into  some  of  the  religionisms  of  the  confiised  time.     He 

*  could  not,  at  least,  always  refuse  an  action  in  the  same 

*  summary  way  to  those  who  complained.     If,  instead  of 

*  the  Jews  saying  to  the  unsympathising  governor,  "  This 

*  **  fellow  persuadeth  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the 
* "  law,"  Paul  had  complained  that  they  had  turned  him 

*  out  of  the  synagogue  with  violence,  or  had  refused  him 

*  and  his  friends  a  share  of  the  benefactions  left  in  their 

*  hands  by  some  devout  and  honourable  person  for  all 

*  Jews  who  should  hereafter  come  to  Corinth,  a  personal 

*  action  would  seem  to  have  been  competent  to  the  a^^^- 
'  grieved.     It  may  be  very  doubtful  indeed,  whether  Paul 

*  would  have  availed  himself  of  this  right  of  complaint. 

*  Instead  of  doing  so,  both  here  and  in  Ephesus,  he  "  sepa- 

*  "  rated  himself"  (evidently  much  against  his  will)   from 

*  the  regular  synagogue  and  opened  another  hard  by.    But 
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'  if  his  excommunication  involved  direct  pecuniary  loss  or 

*  penalty,  the  complaint  would  have  been  primA  facie 

*  compgtent.  And  the  Excepiio  or  defence  of  the  accused 
'  would  be  that  Paul  was  no  Jew,  for  "  after  a  way  which 
* "  they  called  heresy  so  worshipped  he  the  God  of  his 
' "  fathers ; "  imless,  indeed,  they  confined  themselves  to  the 
'  prehminary  objection,  that  on  all  matters  connected  with 
'  the  synagogue  they  had  full  authority  by  the  consent  of 
*the  worshippers  themselves.  But  whichever  the  ob- 
'  jection  might  be,  the  proconsul  would  send  it,  along  with 
'  the  accusation,  to  a  Judex  for  his  decision.     Or  let  us 

*  take  the  most  important  case  at  once.  Six  years  after  this 
'  occurrence,  Sosthenes  and  some  of  his  fellow-rulers  of 
'  the  synagogue  might  again  have  appeared  before  the 
'judgment-seat,  complaining  that  by  the  gradual  growth 

*  of  this  heresy  two-thirds  of  the  Jewish  community  had 
'  now  adopted  the  views  of  the  Tarsus  enthusiast,  and  that 
'  the  majority,  having  usurped  the  control  of  the  synagogue 
'  in  which  their  fathers  had  prayed,  now  refused  to  permit 
'anyone   to    use  it    except   in  worship   of   that  Jesus 

*  who  had  been  condemned  as  a  deceiver  by  the  central 
'  authorities  at  Jerusalem.     And  the  vindication  of  their 

*  building — their  demand  that  it  be  given  back  to  them 
'  exclusively — would  be  founded  not  on  the  allegation  that 

*  the  new  religion  was  false,  but  on  the  allegation  that  it 
'  was  another  rehgion  from  that  for  which  the  building  was 

*  intended.     What  would  be  the  answer  of  Crispus  and 

*  Gains,  and  the  other  elders  of  the  "  Church  of  God 
' "  which  is  at  Corinth  "?  Unless  they  had  wholly  lost  the 
'  spirit  of  their  Apostle,  who  said,  ''  I  stand  at  Caesar's 
'  ''judgment-seat,  where  I  ought  to  be  judged,"  but  who 
'  thought  himself  happy  to  stand  there  in  the  presence  of 
'  King  Agrippa,  because  he  knew  the  king  to  be  "  expert  in 
' "  all  customs  and  questions  which  are  among  the  Jews," 
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^  they  would  have  accepted  the  challenge  with  the  utmost 
'  alacrity.  And  their  defence,  as  Jews,  would  be  not  only 
*that  "they  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fiftth^rs,  be- 
^ "  lieving  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  law  and  the 

*  ^^prophets,**  but  "  that  they  alone  dave  to  the  promise 
* "  to  which  their  twelve  tribes,  instantly  serving  God 
* "  night  and  day,  for  so  many  ages,  had  hoped  to  come," 

*  and  that  it  was  their  opponents  who  had  apostatised  from 
^  the  central  hope,  for  the  cherishing  of  which  the  nation 
« existed  and  the  synagogue  was  built    The  proconsal 

*  could  hardly  refuse  to  dedde  a  simple  question  of  pro- 
^perty.    Yet  the  question  of  property  (or  use)  in  this  case 

*  could  not  well  be  settled  without  deciding  first  the  whole 

*  great  question  of  Church  identify,  which  Paul  argues  in 
'  many  a  fieiypage — ^unless,  indeed,  the  Boman  had  acted, 

*  like  our  earlier  Scottish  Judges,  brfore  Lord  Eldon's  time, 
^  and  simply  given  the  properly  to  the  majori^  (of  mem- 
^  bers  of  the  synagogue,  or  builders  of  the  synagogue,  or 

*  rulers  of  the  sjrnagogue,  for  all  these  were  tried)  without 

*  any  inquiry  into  opinions  at  alL  But  even  this  (which  is 
*the  course  to  which  Scotch  Churchmen  have  always 
^  leaned)  implies  that  the  action  is  not  dismissed  as  incom- 
^  petent,  but  entertained  and  decided/  * 

•  A.  Taylor  Innes's  Law  of  Cretdi  m  8coU<md,  note,  pp.  330-331.— I 
cannot  quote  thia  work  without  expreesing  my  strong  admiration  of  its 
learning,  ability,  and  (with  a  Tety  few  ezcepdooa)  impartial  statemeiit  of 
the  whole  question  discussed  in  this  Address. 
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NOTE    C. 

THE   SOCIAL   RELATION   OP  THE   ESTABLISHED   CHURCH  TO 
NONCONFORMISTS. 

The  proposal  to  admit  Nonconformist  ministers,  or  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  of  the  EstabUshed  Church  of  Scotland, 
to  preach,  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
Church  of  England,  would  probably  conduce  so  greatly 
to  a  better  state  of  religious  feeUng,  and  an  enlarged 
efficiency  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  force  of  the  country, 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  show  how  entirely  it  would 
be  in  conformity  with  principles  and  practices  already 
acknowledged  in  the  Church  of  England. 

During  the  himdred  years  from  the  Eeformation  to  the  Pemission 
Eestoration,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  acknow-  ^  p'®*^ 
ledged  usage.     Under  the  13th  EUz.  c.  12,  Presbyterian 
divines  were   permitted,  on  conforming  to  part  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,   not  only  to  preach,  but  to  hold 
benefices,  in  the  Enghsh  Church.*  At  the  Eestoration  this 
was  prohibited.     But  even  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
(13  &  14  Car.  11.  c.  15-20),  it  was  possible,  though  imder 
limitations  of  a  more  stringent  character,  for  lecturers  to 
preach  even  in  parish  churches  with  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop,  and  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  with  the 
consent  of  the  ordinary,  and  accordingly  Howe  and  Calamy 
did  so  preach  occasionally.!    For  these  stringent  regula- 
tions have  now  been  substituted  the  milder  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  recent  Subscription  Act.  In  this  way,  even 

•  Historical  Inquiry,  whether  the  Ministers  of  Nonepiscopal  Churches  may 
receive  Allowance  to  Preach  occasionally  in  the  Pulpits  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  (London,  1860),  p.  27. 

t  Life  of  John  Howe,  by  Henry  Rogers,  p.  176.— Baxter's  Memoirs, 
p.a66. 
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without  any  alteration  of  the  law,  such  occasional 
exceptional  lecturers  or  preachers,  if  they  could  so 
conform,  might  be  admitted.  The  question  remains,  y 
ther  the  very  wide  latitude  afforded  by  the  recent  cha 
would  fail  to  include  any  large  body  of  Nonconform 
At  any  rate  the  permission,  limited  as  it  is,  admits 
principle.  And  even  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (13  & 
Car.  n.  c.  9,  11)  appears  to  allow  to  Nonepiscopa 
reigners  or  aliens  not  only  the  power  of  preaching,  bi: 
holding  benefices. 

Further,  by  32  George  III.  c.  63,  the  clergy  of  the  '. 
testant  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  who  are  in 
position  of  Dissenters  towards  the  Established  Churi 
of  both  countries,  were  permitted  to  officiate  with 
consent  of  the  Bishop,  although  belonging  to  a  diffe 
comnmnion,  and  in  some  important  points,  both  of  ri 
and  discipline,  divergent  from  the  forms  of  the  Chi 
of  England.  And  yet  more,  by  3  &  4  Victoria,  c 
anyone  ordained  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  I 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States,  is  allowed  the  s 
privilege  ;  so  that  it  is  now  lawful  for  clergymen  to  pr( 
in  our  pulpits,  who  (with  the  American  Episcopali 
entirely  reject  the  Athanasian  Creed,  omit  one  of 
Articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  have  adopted  mc 
cations  of  the  Visitation  and  Burial  Services — p< 
which,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  remove  some  of 
chief  stumblingblocks  of  the  existing  English  Liturg 
the  eyes  of  Nonconformists.  'As  matters  now  st; 
writes  an  able  and  conscientious  minister  (who  calls  '. 
self  '  A  Dissenter  against  his  will '),  '  I  could  cross 
I  *  Atlantic,  and  come  back  an  ordained  brother  of  En, 

j  i  '  Churchmen,  ready  for  any  kindly  recognition  any  Bi 

V  'on  this  side  would  grant  me  for  the  sake  of  his  Ar 

!  '  can  brother.'     It  is  obvious  that  this  circuitous  ope 
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through  the  American  Church  does,  in  fact,  admit  not 
only  the  whole  principle  here  advocated,  but  a  large  part 
of  the  practice. 

It  may  be  further  pointed  out,  that  there  is  not  any- 
thing either  in  the  practice  or  principle  of  allowing 
Nonepiscopalians  to  preach  in  our  churches  (under  such 
conditions  as  might  be  agreed  upon)  to  which  the  ex- 
tremest  High  Churchman  need  object.  It  is  not  proposed 
— ^Nonconformists  themselves  probably  would  not  wish 
that  they  should  be  authorised  to  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  to  ordain.  But  the  right 
of  persons  not  episcopally  ordained  to  preach  has  been 
recognised  at  all  times,  both  in  the  ancient  and  in  the 
Koman  Church.  The  famous  preachers  Pantaenus,  Origen, 
and  St.  Anthony,  the  founder  of  the  monastic  rule,  were 
not  in  Orders  at  all.  St.  Francis,  when  he  first  commenced 
his  great  career  of  preaching,  was  neither  priest  nor 
deacon.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  (lately  recognised,  by  a  large  section  of  the  En- 
glish Episcopate,  as  part  *  of  the  Anglican  Communion  *) 
it  is,  I  believe,  a  not  infi-equent  practice  of  the  clergy  to 
admit  Nonepiscopal  ministers  to  preach  in  their  pulpits. 
The  principle,  therefore,  is  one  which  is  recognised  not 
only  by  English  law,  but  by  those  ecclesiastical  authorities 
which  are  most  distinctly  acknowledged  by  the  only  per- 
sons in  the  Church  to  whom  such  a  practice  could  be 
expected  to  give  umbrage. 

I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  our 
ecclesiastical  rulers,  this  relaxation  of  our  ecclesiastical 
system,  as  involving  the  maximum  of  increased  usefulness 
and  good  feeling  on  both  sides,  with  the  minimum  of 
organic  change. 

There  are  two  other  measures  which,  whilst  desirable 
on  other  grounds,  would  tend  indefinitely  to  diminish  the 
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social  estrangement  which  eveiy  true  member  of  the 
National  Chinch  must  deplore. 

One  is  the  opportunity  of  indudmg  Nonc(Hiformiat8 
J^^V^  irith  Churchmen  whenever  the  time  shall  come  for  the 
YmAm.  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version.  Whenever  the  reve- 
rential interest  of  Englishmen  in  the  Bible  shall  have 
so  increased  as  to  renda:  it  impossible  for  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Church  to  continue  to  read,  as  Scripture,  texts 
known  to  be  spurious,  translations  of  passages  known  to 
be  erroneous,  and  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
of  which  the  meaning  is  perverted,  then  will  come  the 
day,  which  it  would  be  as  wrong  prematurely  to  anti- 
cipate as  it  would  be  needlessly  to  retard,  when  the 
question  must  be  considered,  to  whose  hands  thb  most 
delicate  yet  necessary  task  must  be  confided.  And  inas- 
much as  the  Authorised  Version  has  become  the  property 
of  the  whole  Protestant  Anglo-Saxon  conununity,  and 
forms  a  religious  bond  between  its  different  parts,  closer 
than  any  other  which  exists,  it  is  manifest  that  any  sub- 
stitute for  it  must  combine  as  great  and  as  extended  an 
authority  as  is  possible  to  obtain.  This—besides  the  pro- 
bable need  of  invoking  the  learning  of  the  Nonconformist 
as  well  as  of  the  Established  divines — ^would  make  it 
necessary  that,  in  any  Commission  for  the  revision  of  the 
translation,  both  should  have  their  place.  For  such  a 
recognition  of  unity,  for  such  a  reunion  in  the  grandest 
of  all  the  works  which  belong  to  a  National  Church,  we 
must  look  forward,  and,  looking  forward,  do  all  that  in 
us  lies  to  prepare  for  its  accomplishment. 
Adrnwiion  Another  such  means  may  be  spedally  named — the  free 
Uniyer.  admissiou  of  Nonconformists  to  our  Universities.  There 
"  ^  may,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Colleges,  be  some  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  detail ;  but  the  general  effects  of  such 
a  measure  (if  past  experience  can  enable  us  to  forecast 
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the  future)  can  hardly  fail  to  exercise  the  most  beneficial 
influence  both  on  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters.  It 
must  be  remarked,  that  the  same  alarm  as  that  now  ex- 
pressed has  appeared  at  the  proposal  of  each  successive 
relaxation  of  the  academical  tests.  It  was  expressed 
by  hundreds  when  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Articles  at  matriculation.  It  was  ex- 
pressed again  when  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the 
subscription  at  the  degree  of  B.  A.  It  was  expressed 
again,  I  beheve,  at  every  attempt  to  abolish  the  subscrip- 
tion at  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  even  after  it  had  ceased,  in 
its  stringent  form,  to  be  exacted  from  the  clergy.  The 
ancient  Universities  and  Colleges  aflbrd  exactly  that  field 
of  equal  social  intercourse,  which  would  most  effectually 
soften  the  exasperation  and  reduce  the  misunderstanding 
which  now  exist  between  Churchmen  and  Noncon- 
formists. Whilst — speaking  as  a  Churchman,  and  as  one 
who  desires  to  maintain,  so  far  as  it  can  be  maintained, 
the  influence  of  venerable  and  sacred  associations — the 
genius  of  the  place  and  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  the 
society  would  have  more  power  than  any  other  single 
agency  I  do  not  say  to  turn  Nonconformists  into 
Churchmen,  or  Eoman  Cathohcs  into  Protestants,  or 
sceptical  inquirers  into  devout  believers,  but  at  least  to 
remove  that  sense  of  estrangement  and  hostiUty  which 
now  makes  all  approaches  between  them  so  difficult  and 
so  precarious.  There  is  not  at  present — there  has  not 
been  for  the  last  forty  years — any  lack  of  theological 
divisions  within  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  has  been 
the  very  battlefield  of  the  contending  armies,  not  of  the 
Church  of  England  only,  but  of  the  intellectual  and  eccle- 
siastical struggles  of  the  whole  nation.  But  the  huma- 
nising, civilising.  Christianising  effects  of  the  sense  of  a 
common  University,  of  a  common  course  of  education  of 
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a  anonym  parsait  of  tmtli  and  of  goodoesss.  bare  ren- 
dered these  diSerenoes  compatiUe  uoi  tmly  whh  pihite 
fnendftlup,  but  with  kiDdlj  sympathy — with  earnest  active 
work  for  the  mterests  whkfa  the  be^  apaits  of  the  con- 
teodiog  schools  have  at  heart. 


XOTE  D. 

BELAZATI07  0¥  SUBSCRIPnOX. 

*  It  was  observed  of  the  Oracle  of  DdpU,  that  during  all 

*  the  ages  when  the  oracle  commanded  the  real  reTerence 

*  of  Oreece,  the  place  in  which  it  was  enshrined  needed  no 
^  walls  for  its  defence.  The  awful  grandeur  of  its  natonl 
^  situation,  the  majesty  of  its  temple,  w^e  sufficient.  Its 
^  fortifications— as  useless  as  they  were  unse^nfy — were 
^  built  only  in  that  disastrous  time  when  the  ancient  feeling 

*  of  fiaith  had  decayed,  and  the  oracle  was  forced  to  rely  on 

*  the  arm  of  flesh— on  its  bulwarks  of  brick  and  stone,  not 
^  on  its  own  intrinsic  sanctity.    May  God  avert  this  omen 

*  from  us  I  It  is  only  in  these  later  ages  of  the  Church,  or 
^  chiefly  in  the  Protestant  portions  of  Christendom,  that 

*  subscriptions  have  been  piled  up  to  circumscribe  our 
^  oracle  and  our  sanctuary.  Let  us  show  that  we,  in  these 
^  later  days,  are  willing  to  free  ourselves  from  these  un- 
^  sightly  barriers,  which  encumber,  without  defending,  the 

*  truth  which  they  enclose  and  hide.    Let  us  show  that  we, 

*  in  our  Beformed  Church,  are  not  afraid  to  dispense  with 

*  those  artificial  restraints  which  the  Catholic  Church  in 

*  ancient  and,  as  we  think,  less  enlightened  times  scorned 
'  to  call  to  its  aid.'* 

*  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  State  of  Subscription^  1863,  pp. 
6.%  W.  ^"^ 
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Tliese  words,  from  a  former  publication^  were  quoted, 
in  a  kind  and  courteous  spirit,  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed on  my  Address,  by  an  able  speaker,  who  adduced 
them  as  an  argument  against  the  position  which  I  had 
advocated.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  re- 
affirming my  entire  adherence  to  them,  as  regards  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  used. 

That  external  institutions  must  exist  for  carrying  on 
the  instruction  of  the  world,  whether  religious  or  intel- 
lectual, is  undeniable.  Universities,  schools,  churches,  are 
of  this  nature,  and  the  freer  and  wider  they  can  be 
made — the  more  comprehensive,  the  more  national — so 
much  the  stronger  and  the  more  efficient  do  they  become. 
Even  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  had  its  splendid  temple,  and 
its  unrivalled  situation,  quite  irrespective  of  the  unsightly 
fortifications  which  were  built  round  it  in  a  later  age.  It 
is  the  artificial  and  extrinsic  bulwarks  of  subscriptions, 
and  adhesions*  to  formularies  (which  ought  to  stand,  and, 
if  they  are  worthy  to  stand,  will  stand  by  their  intrinsic 
merits),  that  I  ventured  to  deprecate  as  useless  and  un- 
necessary, whether  imposed  by  Nonconformists  or  Church- 
men, by  the  Clergy  or  the  State.  I  rejoice  to  think 
that,  since  these  words  were  written,  the  object  which 
they  sought  has  been  in  great  part  accomplished.  Within 
a  year  from  that  time  a  Eoyal  Commission  was  issued, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  very  question.     It  is 


*  The  test  of  Membership  required  by  the  Church  of  England  (see 
*  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  on  SubBcription,^  pp.  06,  67)  is,  the  Apostles' 
Crved,  as  required  in  the  Baptismal  Service  and  the  Office  of  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick.  The  original  tests  for  the  clergy  are  (ibid,  e^l-lZ)  :  1.  An  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown ;  2.  A  promise  to  administer 
the  doctrine,  sacraments,  and  discipline  of  this  Church  and  Realm;  3.  An 
acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible ;  4.  A  promise  of  faithful 
teachings  diligence,  devoutness,  domestic  purity,  and  concord ;  6.  A  promise 
of  deference  to  superiors.    All  the  other  subscriptions  are  of  later  date. 
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true  that  the  powerfiil  appeal*  made  to  it  by  the  ve 
able  Dean  of  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral,  for  remo^ 
the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  was  not 

i  tirely  successM.    But  it  was  heard,  as  we  have  been 

by  an  impartial  eyewitness,f  with  respect  and  admirat 

i  and  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  has  been  sue 

modification  of  the  existing  forms  of  subscription,  a 
take  from  them  every  one  of  those  expressions  of 

[  phasis  and  particularity,  which  have  caused  so  n 

scandal  and  scruple,  from  the  time  they  were  first 
posed  till  the  day  when  they  were  swept  away, 
stringent  declaration  of  assent  to  the  Prayer  Book,  wl 
more  than  any  other  single  cause,  produced  the  dis 
tion  of  the  Nonconformists  in  1662,  has  entirely  di 
peared.  The  stringent  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
Articles,  with  which  the  High  Church  party  was  so 
stantly  taunted  in  1845,  has  disappeared  also.  In  1 
\  place  there  remains  only  the  most  bare  and  general  as 

to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  containe 
both  documents  equally,  with  all  the  qualifications 
counteractions  which  each  of  the  two  supplies  to 
other.  No  contrast  of  ecclesiastical  events  in  our  time 
been  more  encouraging  than  the  transition  from  the  p 

ij  amongst  the  leading  clergy,  when  the  change  was 

r.  mooted  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1840,  to  the  enthusi 

reception  which  the  change  met  in  the  Southern  Co 
cation,  and  the  easy  and  almost  silent  acquiescence  in 
House  of  Lords,  when  it  was  finally  accomplished  in  18 

•  Speech  of  the  Dean  of  St  PauFs  before  the  Royal  Commiasio 
printed  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  March  1804. 

t  '  Never  had  I  a  higher  intellectual  gratification  than  in  hearing 
noble  old  man  expound  his  view  before  ua.' — Speech  of  the  Dean  of  j 
the  Lotoer  House  of  Convocation  m  1865. 

X  I  may  refer  to  a  description  in  Frasers  Magasinef  December 
pp.  741-744. 
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Whether  these  subscriptions  might  be  reduced  further, 
is  a  question  on  which  I  need  not  enter  here ;  but  as 
regards  the  general  argument  in  relation  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  not  be 
rendered  more  easy  if  the  Church  were  to  abandon  its 
connection  with  the  State.  The  case  of  a  well-known 
Professor,  who  was  excluded  within  our  time  from  the 
headship  of  a  Nonconformist  College,  shows  that  less 
liberty  was  there  allowed  than  is  conceded  within  the 
Church  of  England.  And  those  within  our  own  pale 
who  have  been  most  desirous  of  escaping  from  the  control 
of  the  State  have  also  been  most  desirous  of  imposing  at 
least  two — ^probably  several — additional  Articles  of  Belief 
on  the  English  Clergy. 


NOTE  E. 

In  referring  to  Hooker,  as  one  of  the  chief  champions  of 
the  doctrine  set  forth  in  this  Address,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  the  following  admirable  summary  of  his  position, 
from  the  Preface  to  the  First  Book  of  his  *  Ecclesiastical 
'Pohty,'  just  pubhshed  amongst  the  Oxford   *EngUsh 

*  Classics.' 

'  His  education  was  under  the  characteristic  influences 

*  which  marked  the  age  and  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  he 

*  hved  to  be  one  of  the  most  original  and  worthy  repre- 

*  sentatives  of  its  spirit :  the  one  adequate  exponent  of  its 
'religious  ideas  and  policy.  With  these  no  one  more 
'  fully  sympathised ;  and  no  one  conceived  them  in  so 
'  comprehensive  and  masterly  a  manner.  The  results  of 
'  the  rehgious  movement  of  the  time  had  taken  shape 

*  under  the  resolute  but  cautious  hand  of  the  Queen  in  a 

*  Church  polity,  which  was  thought  at  the  time,  and  has 
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*  proved  to  be,  unique ;  but  which  has  also  proved 

*  larly  suited  to  the  character  of  the  Engliah  natioE 

*  this  system,  which  looks  like  the  growth  of  ace 

*  though  it  was  really  rooted  in  the  conditions  i 

*  people  whose  history  it  has  since  so  profoundly  afl 

*  Hooker  discerned  the  effective  and  governing  princ 

*  he  divined  what  was  permanent  and  capable  of  lift 

*  in  comparison  with  clamorous  and  more  plausible  i 
'  he  gave  it  a  broad  and  defensible  theory,  and  he  s 
'  and  exhibited  in  an  impressive  form,  all  that  it 
'  tained  of  what  was  noble  and  attractive/ 
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It  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  non-professional  men  how  great  is   Introduction, 
the  difference  in  the  weighing  and  stating  of  facts  which  may,  nay, 
must  be  observed,  by  a  lawyer  when  he  occupies  the  widely  differing 
positions  of  a  pleader  and  a  judge  ;  when  he  acts  as  the  mouth-piece  of 
other  men's  opinions  or  works  as  the  moulder  of  his  own.     Bound  in  * 

his  capacity  of  pleader,  by  a  strict  professional  etiquette,  to  make  the 
whole  case  appear  and  result  in  favour  of  his  clients ;  to  avoid,  as  a 
breach  of  trust,  the  bare  mention  of  facts  or  theories  which  tell  in 
fiivour  of  his  opponents  (excepting  in  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  refute  the 
theories  or  throw  doubts  upon  the  facts),  he  casts  aside  all  suggestions 
but  those  of  his  brief,  all  considerations  of  right  and  wrong,  apart  from 
the  interest  of  his  client,  nay,  if  need  be,  if  identified  with  other  and 
contrarient  opinions,  he  will  divest  him  even  of  his  veiy  self. 

And  the  inore  able  the  man,  and  the  more  perfect  his  masteiyover  his 
subject,  the  more  keenly  will  he  appreciate  the  strong  points  of  his 
adversary's  cause,  which  heretofore  were  strong  points  of  his  own ; 
when,  instead  of  acting  the  part  of  advocate  for  other  men's  interests, 
he  was  ntting  in  his  room  as  a  judge  oi  hct  and  truth  for  himself. 
And  the  truer  his  value  of  the  strength  of  those  strong  points,  the  greater 
his  fitness  for  pointing  out  the  weak  parts,  if  such  there  be,  in  the 
adversary's  case,  or  for  suggesting  plausible  doubts  if  there  be  not  If 
in  a  defended  action  the  sufipressio  veri  be  not  available  for  his  tactics 
the  suggesHo  falsi  is.  In  a  cause  undefended,  both  come  into  play ;  the 
ball  is  at  his  feet,  the  worse  is  made  to  appear  the  better  reason.  Right 
and  the  judges  are  at  his  mercy  and  disposal.  He  pleads  with  none 
to  question  nor  confute,  he  plays— the  sole  player  in  the  game — his 
trump*card,  and  wins,  losing  what  he  knows  to  be  right,  and  gaining 
what  he  so  lately  regarded  as  loss  and  a  wrong. 

This  premised,  toensure  the  reader's  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  text 
and  exactness  of  the  passages  extracted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  they 
are  printed  verbatim  from  Mr.  Stephens*  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (for  Engknd),  with  notes  legal  and  historical,  printed  by 
Harrison  and  Son,  for  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society,  London,  1S49 
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and  that  in  assigning  them  and  their  authority  to  Mr.  Stq>hens  we  have 
but  to  cite  his  own  words  \—far  (vol.  I.  p.  caouc.) 

Stephens'  ''  In  reference  to  the  notes,  the  Editor  distinctly  states,  that 

o'ccm!  ^  '  ^^  ^^^  "^  ^^  compilation  exercised  an  absolute  discretion, 
and  is  exclusively  responsible  for  every  fault  of  omission  or 
commission  :  but  no  labour  upon  his  part  has  been  spared  to 
justify  the  confidence  that  has  been  reposed  in  'hini,  to  give 
an  accurate  text  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  legal 
and  historical  notes. 
6 1,  Chancery  Lane." 

Here  let  us  commence  with  printing  tHe  Ornaments  Rubric  as  it  is 
called,  which  rubric,  be  it  ever  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader,  is  part  of 
Parliament  or  Statute  Law,  as  indeed  is  strongly  stated  by  Dr.  Stephens 
in  the  following  sentence : — 


Hubrics  Stat- 
ute Law. 
Stephens* 
Prayer,  vol.  I., 
dxxiv. 


Ornaments 

Rubric, 

Stephens 

page304» 
vol.  I. 


(I)  What  the 
ornaments 
Rubric  was 
conceived  to 
mean  within 
48  years  of  its 
enactment 
quoted  by 
Stephens,  vol. 
L,   p.  35'- 


The  original  Manuscript  Book  of  Commcm  Prayer  and 
"  the  Sealed  Books  "  are  a  part  of  the  statute  law  of  the 
land :  and  all  the  legal  and  equitable  principles  of  construc- 
tion which  apply  to  statutes  in  general,  equally  apply  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  any  omission  from  or  additicm 
to  its  text,  unless  expressly  authorized  by  a  subsequent 
statute,  is  illegal. 

*'  And  here  is  to  be  noted,  that  such  Ornaments  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Ministers  thereof  at  all  times  of  their 
Ministration,  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use,  as  were,  in  this 
Church  of  England^  by  the  Authority  of  Parliament,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Beign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth." 

Upon  the  present  rubric  Bennet  (Paraphrase,  with  anno- 
tations upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  Thomas 
Bennet,  M.A.  p.  2.  2nd  ed.  Lond.  1 709.)  observes,  "  'Tis 
NOTORIOUS  thai  by  those  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  th^ 

Note  I.  In  Thomas  De  Laune's  "Plea  for  the  Nonconformists, 
London,  1684,"  4to,  the  same  interpfptlition  is  -^gfiren,  and  on  that 
ground  (among  others)  the  Book  of  Common  Brayer  is  objected  to  by 
him.  De  Foe  is  said  to  have  written  the  preface  to  this  book,  so  it 
probably  was  "notorious"  in  1684,  only  23  years  sabseqnent  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  which  it  is  a  clause. 
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ministers  thereof^  at  ail  times  of  their  ministration^  which 

were  in  this  Church  by  the  authority  of  Fariiament,  in  the 

second  year  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  we  are  to  understand 

such  as  were  prescribed  by  the  fiest  Common  Prayer  Book  of 

that  Prince."* 

Strictly  speaking,   no  custom,   however   confirmed,   can  Stephens' 

,  ,  ,  y.    ,  t_        Prayer,  vol.  I. 

supersede  the  statute  law:  no  clergyman  can  transfer  breaches  p,  35,. 

of  the  statute  law  into  the  list  of  approved  practices,  nor  ^^^^^^j^ 
justify  neglects  of  them  by  pleading  the  connivance,  or  the  Statute  Law. 
approbation  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  It  is  true,  the 
ordinary  may  forbear  to  blame,  and  he  may  neglect  to  reform, 
any  customary  deviations  from,  or  any  open  defiances  of, 
express  and  positive  rubrics.  But  as  he  has  no  power  to 
alter  them,  or  to  give  his  sanction  to  alterations  made  in 
them,  so  he  cannot  excuse  or  discharge  his  clergy  from  their 
obligations  to  conform  themselves  to  them.  Episcopal  autho- 
rity in  the  rubrics  is  very  limited,  and  those  rules  which  are 
clear  and  plain  must  be  the  directions  of  the  ordinary  as  well 
as  of  the  subordinate  clergy.  And  therefore  it  can  never  be 
presumed  that  non-compliance  with  plain  and  positive  rules, 
however  supported  by  example  and  custom,  can  receive  any 
warrant  from  episcopal  permission  or  approbation.  For  the 
clergy  are  antecedently  bound  by  their  own  solemn  declara- 
tions and  subscriptions  of  conformity  to  observe  the  rubrics ; 
and  if  they  violate  any  of  them  which  are  dear,  obvious,  and 
practicable,  they  are  punishable  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
At  page  352,  vol.  I.,  Dr.  Stephens  says  : — 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  ornaments,  &c.,  were  in  use  »« jn  order  to 

in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  reference  must  be  had  to  *«certain  what 

,  .  ornaments." 

contemporaneous  documents.     Accordmgly  we  find  that  in  Stephens,  vol. 

the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  various  commissions  were  issued  ''  ^'  ^^*' 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  surveys  and  inventories  of  the  goods, 
plate,  jewels,  vestments,  bells,  and  other  ornaments  belonging 
to  all  the  churches,  chapels,  brotherhoods,  guilds,  or  frater- 
nities within  the  realm,  in  order  that  the  same  might  be  safely 
kept  and  placed  in  charge  of  proper  persons,  ready  to  answer 
for  the  same  to  the  crown. 
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«« In  order  to       It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Hunter,  (Appendix  II.  to  the 

SJS^tT'^*  Seventh  Report  of  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  PubKc  Records, 

Stephens'  voL   p.  307.),  in  the  catalogue  which  he  prepared  of  the  inven- 

•f  P-  35  •        tones  of  the  goods  and  ornaments  in  the  several  churches 

and  chapels  of  the  realm,  found  amongst  the  misceDanea  of 

Her  Majesty's  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  that  "  There 

had  been  previous  commissions  of  inquiry  of  the  like  nature, 

in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  [of  Edward  VL] ;  and  there 

are  intermixed  with  the  documents  that  arose  in  executing 

the  commissions  of  the  sixth  year,  such  documents  as  have 

been  discovered  among  the  Exchequer  Records  whidi  arose 

in  the  proceedings  of  the  former  commissions.    But  these 

are  very  few,  compared  with  those  of  the  later  commissions.'* 

No  commissions  of  inquiry  of  the  second  year  have  been 

discovered  at  the  Rolls'  Chapel,  or  have  been  found  at  Carl- 

.  ,.^   , ton  Ride:  but  it  isclearfrom  the  recitals  of  the  conmussion  of 

A  list  oi  orna- 
ments remain-  6  Edw.  VI.  (Rot  Pat  6  Edw.  VI.  p.  7.  m.  12.  in  dorso.)  that 

^s^bse- '      previous  commissions  had  been  issued.     It  also  appears  from 

^"^^*r*i5?"    a  record  relating  to  the  church  of  St  Saviour,  in  Southwark 

ward  Vltn's.  ^^ 

2nd  year,  and  (amongst  the  records  late  of  the  Queen's  Remembrancer  at 

^^f  ffis*^  Carlton  Ride),  that  an  inventory  was  taken  by  ""Commis- 

Majesties         sioners"  on  the  21st  of  February,  1549,  which  was  within 

Commission-  ,/^,  ..  ^,  ,^^, 

ers.  Stephens  one  month  after  the  termuiation  of  the  2nd  of  Edward  VL  ; 

«2-4!'  ^  ^"^^  P^"^  ^  which  inventory  is  as  follows  : 

"  These  parcelles  folowinge  were  in  the  Inventary  taken 
the  xxj  day  of  February  in  the  iij**  yere  of  the  reigne  of  o^ 
soueraigne  Lord  Kinge  Edward  the  sext  by  the  grace  (^  God 
&c  by  his  ma"**  comissioners  then  beynge,  and  by  Nycholas 
Stokbrige  Thomas  Bromfeld  Thomas  Mowle  Rychard  Frogat 
Nicholas  Taillour  and  William  Kellett  then  wardens  and 
kepers  of  the  said  stuff*  by  comaundement  of  S  Thomas  Poope 
&  S  Robt  Curson  Knightes  (on  the  behalf  of  our  said  souer- 
aigne lord)  comissioners  provyded  in  that  behalf 

First  a  single  crosse  of  sylver 

Item  a  pair  of  sensers  of  sylver 

Item  a  pair  of  candilstyckes  of  sylver 

Item  two  basons  &  a  ship  of  silver. 
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Item  liij  chalysis  w*  iiij  patentes  of  sylvet*   |  all  |  gilt         « in  oider  to 

Item  a  monstrance  of  silver  w*  a  byrrall.  ascertain  what 

^  oraamentB* 

Item  ij  chalises  and  ij  patentes  di  sluerf  &  parcell  gilt        Stephens'' 

Item  a  pax  of  syluer.  l^^^i^ 

Item  a  maser  w*  a  bordo'  &  knop  of  syluer  &  gilt  whiche 
was  geven  to  the  chiurche  wardens  to  drink  when  they  mete. 

Item  a  coope  of  white  damask  cloth  of  goold 

Item  a  canaby  of  cloth  of  gold. 

Item  iiij  coopis  of  blewe  tyssewe  w*  deacon  and  subdeacon 
with  an  their  apparell  to  them  belonginge 

Item  mo'  iij  other  coopis  of  blewe  tyssewe  with  vestment 
deacon  and  subdeacon  with  their  apparell  to  them  belong- 
inge. 

Jtem  iij  other  coopes  of  redde  tyssewe  w*  vestment  deacon 
&  subdeacon  with  other  their  apparell  to  them  belongynge. 

There  is  evidence  that  inventories  for  the  churches  and 
chapels  within  six  of  the  hundreds  of  the  county  of  Cambridge 
were  taken  by  commissioners  before  the  a4th  of  March,  3 
Edw.  VI.  (vide  App.  II.  to  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  3 16.) ;  and  the  two  following 
were  made  within  three  months  alter  the  termination  of  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  are  amongst 
the  records  late  of  the  Queen's  Remembrancer  at  Carlton 
Ride. 

"  The  inventary  of  all  the  plate,  juelles,  vestementes  and  Another  in- 

omamentes  belonging  to  the  Churche  of  Fordingbridge  in  ventory  3 

months  subse- 
the  County  of  Sowth.  takn  and  made  accordmg  vnto  the  quent  to  2nd 

comaundement  from  Mr.  Willm.  Kalewaye  and  Mr.  John  ^^,Ji^vi^"te- 

Ogden  esquiers  and  other  Comissioners  to  our  soueren  Lorde  phens  vol.  I., 

Edwarde  the  vj  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Englond  France  and  ^'  ^^^' 

Irelonde  Kyng  defender  of  the  Faythe  and  in  erthe  of  the 

Churches  of  Englond  and  also  of  Irdond  immediatly  vnder 

God  supreme  hed  the  iijd  by  certen  of  the  sayde  parishe 

whose  namys  and  sealis  be  put  herto  the  xxij  daye  of  Aprill 

the  yer  above  written 

In  primis  iij  chalices  of  silner  wherof  oon  is  parcell  gylt 

•sic.  fSIc 
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"In  Older  to       Item  i  crosse  of  siluer  Item  ij  pyxes  of  syluer  wherof  con 

;  Stephens,  vol       Item  j  censer  of  siluer  Jtem  oon  ship  of  siluer 

I  •»  P-  35  •  j^^jjj  j  ji^^  ijgjj  q£  siluer  witht  a  yem  clipper  that  serue 

for  the  time  of  the  Communion 

Item  j  pax  of  siluer  and  gylt  and  oon  cup  of  siluer 
\  '  Item  iij  bellis,  the  great  bell  is  iij  fote  and  viij  ynches 

;  brode  and  ij  fote  and  ix  ynches  depe    The  middill  bell  is  iij 

^  fote  and  iij  ynches  brode  and  ij  fote  and  vj  ynches  depe. 

«  The  littill  belle  is  iij  fote  brode  and  ij  fote  and  iij  jrnches 

depe  and  seruith  for  the  clock 

Item  the  best  vestement  is  crymsyn  velvet 
Item  j  sute  of  vestementes  viz  for  the  Prest  deacon  and 
subdeacon  the  grownd  therof  is  chaungeable  red  braunched 
I  with  grene 

Item  j  grene  vestement  growndid  with  black  vdvett 
I  Item  j  other  vestement  callid  the  checker  whyght  and  red 

Item  j  other  vestement  of  old  red  velvet 
Item  j  other  vestement  of  grene  sylk  and  blew  threde 
Item  j  vestement  of  black  damask  witha  whight  satten  crosse 
Item  j  sute  of  vestementes  for  the  prest  deacon  and  sub- 
1  deacon  with  a  cope  to  the  same  of  black  worstede 

I  Item  j  wight  damask  cope    Item  j  other  cope  of  blew  silk 

Item  ij  other  copes  oon  of  red  capha  the  other  of  chaunge- 
able red  and  grene 

Item  iiij  corporas  cases  ij  of  cloth  of  gowlde  the  iijde  blew 
the  iiij  clothe  of  tinsill 

Item  viij  altar  clothes  Item  j  frunt  for  the  hygh  altar  of 
yelow  satten  of  bridges 

Item  j  frunt  for  the  altar  in  the  northe  yle  of  black  and 
whyght  satten  of  bridges 

Item  iij  other  fruntes  ij  paynted  the  other  blew  and  grene 
buckeram 

Item  j  crosse  of  coper  and  gylt  Item  a  sepulcur  clothe 
yelow  and  blew  satten  of  brydges  Item  iij  stremers  of  silk 
Item  5  banner  clothes  wherof  i  is  red  sylk  the  other  iiij  be 
staynid  clothes 

Item  ij  syrplices  for  the  prestcs  and  ij  for  ye  clarkes 
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Item  j  paule  of  red  and  blew  sylk  and  j  other  olde  *«  in  order  to 

Item  iiij  shetes     Item  iij  basens  and  viij  candylstyckes  of  ^,!^Jl^t?»** 

latten  (L.S.)  (L.S.)  Stephens,  vol. 

Wm.  Keyllwey.  John  Okeden."        ''  ^* 

"  The  Invetorie  of  all  the  goodes  plate  omamentes  and 
belles  within  the  parishe  of  Portisee  in  the  Countie  of  Sutht 
taken  the  xxij  daye  of  Apriell  in  the  third  yere  of  the  Reigne 
of  our  Souereigne  Lord  Kinge  Edwardd  the  Syxte  by  Bar- 
nerd  Wyllysman  and  Thomas  Finden  Churchwardens  Syr 
Robert  Hikson  Curatt  and  John  Carpenter  Thomas  Stubber 
Thomas  Playfoot  Wyllyam  Wyllysman  John  Pepson  John 
Young  parishioners  sertefiethe  vnto  Thomas  Vuedale  Wyllyam 
Wayte  and  John  Whyte  Esquiers  Commissioners  emonge 
other  theronto  apoyntede  by  vertew  of  the  Kinges  Majesties 
Commission  to  them  and  others  in  that  behalfe  addressid  as 
herafter  foUowythe 

Item  ij  belles  in  the  Tower 

Item  ij  chaleses  of  sylver 

Item  iij  copes  vj  vestymentes 

Item  iiij  albes  ij  amyses,  ij  tunicles 

Item  ij  hangins  for  the  allter  i  payntyd  cloothe  for  the 
sepulker  i  palle  i  lent  vale 

Item  ij  surpleces  ij  Rochettes  iiij  alter  clothes 

Item  iij  crosse  banners  iij  stremers 

Item  ij  torches  i  crosse  of  copper 

Item  ij  candellstickes  j  herse  of  iron 

Item  j  lyche  belle  ij  sacring  belles 

Item  i  lampe  of  brasse  i  holy  water  pot  <^  brasse 

Sir  Robt.  Hykson  Curat 

rn,„^^k,„«wi^c,  (Barnard  Wylsman. 
CTiurchwardes|^^^^^g  Fynden. 

Jo.  Carpenter. 

Thomas  Stubber. 

Thomas  Playfote. 

Wills.  Wylsman. 

[WiLLM.  Wayte. 
Commissioners  JT.  Vuedale. 
John  White." 


(    10    ) 


Stq>hei]s,  vol. 
I.,  p.  354. 


Above  orna- 
ments re- 
tained until 
the  6th  year 
of  Edward 
VI. 


Stephens,  vol. 
I.,  p.  361. 
quotes 
Weever  on 
their  ''fanati- 
cal zeal." 


Up  to  this  time  and  alter,  it  would  seem  that  this  stock-taking  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  waste  of  church  goods,  and  so  to  retain  the 
various  articles  by  authority  for  use  in  Divine  Service. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  further  commissions  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  surveys  and  inventories  of  the  goods, 
plate,  jewels,  vestments,  bells,  and  other  ornaments  belonging 
to  all  churches  and  chapels  were  issued.  There  is  one  dated 
on  the  1 6th  of  January  in  that  year,  and  another  undated  : 
and  both  are  upon  the  Roll  and  in  the  Privy  Seal,  by  which 
they  were  issued.  Others  were  issued  of  the  same  tenor,  but 
of  different  dates :  oi  these,  some  exist  in  the  originals  amongst 
the  Exchequer  documents ;  but  they  are  not  enrolled  upon 
the  Patent  Rolls,  nor  are  any  privy  seals  or  signed  bills  for 
their  issue  on  the  bundles  in  the  Rolls'  ChapeL 

'^hese  commissions  were  intended  to  be  more  stringent 
than  any  which  had  previously  emanated  from  the  crown, 
and  swept  away  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  church  furni- 
ture which  had  been  retained  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service  according  to  Edward  VI. 's  first  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

It  seems  that  in  the  destructicm  of  church  ornaments  fana- 
tical zeal  was  carried  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. Thus,  Weever  (Discourse  on  Funeral  Monuments, 
pp.  1,  li.)  states, — "  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  certain  persons,  of 
every  county,  were  put  in  authority  to  pull  down,  and  cast 
out  of  all  churches,  roods,  graven  images,  shrines  with  their 
relics,  to  which  the  ignorant  people  came  flocking  in  adora- 
tion. Or  any  thing  else,  which  (punctually)  tended  to  idol- 
atry and  superstition.  Under  color  of  this  their  commission, 
and  in  their  too  forward  zeal,  they  rooted  up  and  battered 
down  crosses  in  churches  and  church  yards,  as  also  in  other 
public  places,  they  defaced  and  brake  down  the  images  of 
kings,  princes,  and  noble  estates,  erected,  set  up,  or  por- 
traied,  for  the  only  memory  of  them  to  posterity,  and  not  for 
any  religious  honor  ;  they  crakt  a-pieces  the  glass  windows 


( " ) 

wherein  the  effigies  of  our  blessed  Saviour  hanging  on  the  Stephens* 

.  °    °  Prayer,  vol. 

cross,  or  any  one  of  his  saints  were  depictured ;  or  otherwise  I.,  p.  362. 

tiumed  up  their  heels  into  the  place  where  their  heads  used 
to  be  fixed ;  as  I  have  seen  in  the  windows  of  some  of  our 
country  churches.  They  despoiled  churches  of  their  copes, 
vestments,  amices,  rich  hangings,  and  all  other  ornaments 
whereupon  the  story  or  the  portraiture  of  Christ  himself,  or 
of  any  saint  or  martyr  was  delineated,  wrought,  or  embroid- 
ered ;  leaving  religion  naked,  bare,  and  unclad."    .     .     . 

"  But  the  foulest  and  most  inhuman  action  of  those  times 
was  the  violation  of  funeral  monuments.  Marbles  which 
covered  the  dead  were  digged  up,  and  put  to  other  uses ; 
tombs  hackt  and  hewn  a-pieces ;  images  or  representations  of 
the  defunct,  broken,  erased,  cut,  or  dismembered,  inscriptions 
or  epitaphs,  especially  if  they  began  with  an  orate  pro  anima^ 
or  concluded  with  cujus  animce  propitidur  Deus,  For  greedi-  ^^ 
ness  of  the  brass,  or  for  that  they  were  thought  to  be  anti- 
christian,  pulled  out  from  the  sepulchres,  and  purloined ; 
dead  carcases,  for  gain  of  their  stone  and  leaden  coffins,  cast  ^^ 
out  of  their  graves,  notwithstanding  this  request,  cut  or  en- 
graven upon  them,  propter  misericordiam  Jesu  requiescant  in 
pacer 

In  the  Journal  of  William  Dowsing,  of  Stratford,  Parlia 

mentary  Visitor,  appointed  under  a  Warrant  fi-om  the  Earl 

of  Manchester,  for  demolishing  the  Superstitious  Pictures  and  ..    . . 

Ornaments  of  Churches,  &a,  within  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  ornaments  of 

the  years  1643,  1644  (Parker,  Lond.  1844.),  the  foUowing  ^j^^'ie-^^ 

entries,  inter  alia^  occur ;  fi-om  whence  it  seems,  that  the  P^ens,  vol.  I., 

p.  362. 
chancels  were  usually  several  steps  above  the  body  of  the 

church ;  and  that  up  to  the  period  at  which  the  Parliamentary 
visitors  went  their  circuits,  painted  windows,  crosses,  holy- 
water  vessels,  and  "  ora  pro  nobis "  inscriptions  had  been 
reckoned  legitimate  "  ornaments  of  the  Church." 

"104.  RUSHMERE,  April  the  8th.  We  brake  10 
superstitious  Pictures ;  and  gave  order  to  levell  the  Steps,  in 
20  days,  to  make  their  Windows ;  and  we  brake  down  a  Pot, 
for  Holy  Water." 


( " ) 

L^^itimate  "122.  AuG.  the  21st     BRIGHTWELL.     A  Picture  of 

SteS**"*%ol    ^^^^  *^  ^^  Virgin  Mary,  that  we  brake  down;  and  the 

I.,  p.  362.        12  Apostles  painted,  in  Wood ;  and  a  Holy  Water  Font ;  and 

a  Step  to  be  levelled ;  all  which,  we  gave  order  to  be  broke 

down,  and  Steps  to  be  levelled,  by  Aug.  31st'' 

**i24.  UFFORD,  Aug.  31st  (See  M.  26.)  Where  is 
set  down  what  we  did,  Jan.  the  27th.  "30  supeistitioiis 
Pictures ;  and  left  37  more  to  break  down ;"  and  some  of 
them  we  brake  down  now.  In  the  Chancel,  we  brake  down 
an  Angel ;  3  ora/f  pro  anima,  in  the  Glass ;  and  the  Trinity 
in  a  Triangle ;  and  12  Cherubims  on  the  Roof  of  the  Chan- 
cel; and  nigh  a  100  JESUS— MARIA,  in  Capital  Letters; 
and  the  Steps  to  be  levelled.    And  we  brake  down  the 

Oigan  Cases,  and  gave  them  to  the  Poor. In  the  Church 

there  was  on  the  Roofi  above  a  100  JESUS  and  MARY,  in 
great  Capital  Letters ;  and  a  Crosier  Staff  to  be  broke  down, 
in  Glass;  and  above  20  Stars  on  the  Roo£  There  is  a 
glorious  Cover  over  the  Font,  like  a  Pope's  Tripple  Crown, 
with  a  Pelican  on  the  Top,  picking  its  Breast,  all  gilt  over 
with  Gold.  And  we  were  kept  out  of  the  Church  above  2 
hours,  and  neither  Churchwardens,  WUUamBraitm,  nor  Jaeger 
Smallf  that  were  enjo)med  these  things  above  three  months 
afore,  had  not  done  them  in  May,  and  I  sent  one  then  to  see 
it  done,  and  they  would  not  let  him  have  the  key.  And 
now,  neither  the  Churchwardens,  nor  William  Brown,  nor 
the  Constable  /am^  Tokdave^  and  WtOiam  Gardma-  the 
Sexton,  would  not  let  us  have  the  key,  in  2  hours  time.  New 
Churchwardens,  Thomas  Stanard^  Thomas  Stroud,  And 
Samuel  Canham,  of  the  same  Town,  said,  "  I  sent  men  to 
rifle  the  Church ; " — ^and  WtU,  Brown,  old  Churchwarden, 
said,  *  I  went  about  to  pull  down  the  Church,  and  had  car- 
ried away  part  of  the  Church. ' " 

"127.  SUMMERSHAM.     The  same  Day.     A  Cross  in 

the  Glass,  and  St  Catherine  with  her  Wheel,  and  another 
Picture  in  the  Glass  in  the  Church;  and  superstitious 
Pictures  in  the  Window;  and  a  Holy  Water  Font  in  the 


(  13) 

Church ;  and  on  the  outside  of  the  Chancel  Door,  Jesus.  Legitimate 

sancta  Maria,    JesusJ*  ornaments, 

•^  Stephers,  voL 

"  132.  WILLESHAM,  Aug.  the  2 2d     An  Holy  Water  L,  P-  362. 

Font  in  the  Chancel ;  the  Steps  were  levelled ;  and  had  been 

so  once  before,  by  a  Lord  Bishop's  Injunction:  and  by  Bishops al- 

.       T      J    T.-  V  /v  J    J  .^    ,  /    terationswith- 

another  Lord  Bishop  after  commanded ;  testified  to  me,  by  out  warrant. 

him  that  saw  it  done,  Mr.  yohn  Brawnbridge" 

"  147.  DINNINGTON,  Sept.  the  26th,  1644.  Angels 
in  S'  yohn  Rouses  Isle,  and  2  Holy  Water  Fonts ;  and  in 
Bacon's  Isle,  9  Pictures  of  Angels  and  Crosses,  and  a  Holy 
Water  Font;  and  10  superstitious  Pictures  in  the  Chancel, 
and  a  Holy  Water  Font,  and  2  superstitious  Inscriptions  of 
Christ ;  the  Spear  and  Nails,  on  2  Stools,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Church ;  and  a  Cherubim  in  S'  John  Rouses  stool." 

Having  thus  shown  the  nature  of  some  of  the  church  oma-  Stephens,  vol. 
ments  that  were  formerly  in  use,  it  may  now  be  expedient  to    *' 
make  a  few  observations  upon  the  law  relating  to  the  subject 

The  consent  of  the  parishioners  is  not  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  church  ornaments,  unless  to  charge  the  parish  with 
any  expense  for  the  support  of  the  ornaments  after  they  have 
been  put  up.  But  if  there  be  no  such  charge  incurred,  the 
approbation  of  the  majority  of  the  parishioners  is  not  neces- 
sary, nor  is  the  disapprobation  binding  on  the  ordinary.  St 
John'Sy  Margate  (Churchwardens  of)  v.  Parishioners ^  Ficar, 
&*c,  0/ the  same,  i  Consist  igS.; /ay  v.  Webber ^^  Hagg.  4.; 
Fearce^  &»c,  v.  Clapham  (Rector  qf)^  ibid  1 1. ;  Butterworth 
V.  Walker^  3  Burr.  1689. 

Stat  13  £dw.  I.  St  4.  (circumspect^  agatis)  sanctions  the  Crown  not  to 
church  being  "  conveniently  decked^''  in  which  cases  the  spiri-  EcdSastiad 
tual  judge  shall  have  power  to  take  knowledge,  notwith-  Court,  Coke  2 
standing  the  king's  prohibition."     Lord  Coke  observes  (2  quoted  Ste- 
Inst  489.),  "The  law  alloweth  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  phOTs,voLL, 
have  conusance... for  the  providing  of  decent  ornaments  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  service." 

Ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Ministers  thereof  Stephens,  vol. 
shall  be  retained : — By  stat  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c  i.  s.  i.  all  ^^  P-  366. 
and  singular  ministers  in  any  cathedral  or  parish  church,  &c, 


(  14) 

Stq>beiis'         ^^1  ^ter  the  feast  of  Pentecost  next  coining,  be  boimdei] 

I^^^i&S^       to  say  the  mattens,  evensong,  &c,  and  the  administration  oi 

the  sacraments,  and  all  their  common  and  open  prayer,  in 

such  order  and  form,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  said  bo<^  (viz. 

First  Book  of  Edward  VI.)  and  not  other  or  otherwise. 

The  Rubrics  of  King  Edward's  First  Common  Ptayei 
Book  for  the  habits  in  which  ministers  are  to  officiate  are  as 
follow : — 

"  Upon  the  day  and  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  minis- 
tration  of  the  holy  Communion,  the  priest  that  shall  execute 
the  holy  (holy,  omitted  by  Graflon.)  ministry,  shall  put  upon 
him  the  vesture  appointed  for  that  ministration,  that  is  to 
say:  a  white  albe  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope.  And  where 
there  be  many  priests  or  deacons,  there  so  many  shall  be 
ready  to  help  the  priest,  in  the  ministration,  as  shall  be  re- 
quisite :  and  shall  have  upon  them  likewise  the  vestures  ap- 
pointed for  their  ministry,  that  is  to  say,  albes  with  tunicles. 
Then  shall  the  clerks  sing  in  English,  for  the  office,  or  introit 
(as  they  call  it),  a  psalm  appointed  for  that  day." 

"  In  the  saying  or  singing  of  Matins  and  Evensong,  Bap- 
tizing and  Burying,  the  minister,  in  parish  churches  and 
chapels  annexed  to  the  same,  shall  use  a  surplice.  And  in 
all  cathedral  churches  and  colleges,  the  archdeacons,  deans, 
provosts,  masters,  prebendaries,  and  fellows,  being  graduates, 
may  use  in  the  quire,  beside  their  surplices,  such  hood  as 
pertaineth  to  their  several  degrees,  which  they  have  taken 
in  any  imiversity  within  this  realm.  But  in  all  other  places, 
every  minister  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  any  surplice  or  no. 
It  is  also  seemly  that  graduates,  when  they  do  preach,  shall 
(should,  Grafton.)  use  such  hoods  as  pertaineth  to  their 
several  degrees. 

"And  whensoever  the  bishop  shall  celebrate  the  holy 
Communion  in  the  church,  or  execute  any  other  public 
ministration,  he  shall  have  upon  him,  beside  his  rochet,  a 
surplice  or  albe,  and  a  cope  or  vestment,  and  also  his  pas- 
toral staff  in  his  hand,  or  else  borne  or  holden  by  his  chai> 
kin." 


(  '5  ) 

"Upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  English  Litany  Stephens' 
shall  be  said  or  sung  in  all  places,  after  such  form  as  is  ap-  Prayer,  voL 
pointed  by  the  King's  Majest/s  Injunctions :  Or  as  is  or     '    ' 
shall  be  othervnse  appointed  by  his  Highness.     And  though 
there  be  none  to  communicate  with  the  priest,  yet  these 
days  (after  the  Litany  ended)  the  priest  shall  put  upon  him 
a  plain  albe  or  surplice,  with  a  cope,  and  say  all  things  at 
the  altar  (appointed  to  be  said  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,)  until  after  the  oflfertory.     And  then  shall  add 
one  or  two  of  the  collects  aforewritten,  as  occasion  shall 
serve,  by  his  discretion.     And  then  turning  him  to  the  people 
shall  let  them  depart  with  the  accustomed  blessing." 

All  the  rubrics  just  quoted  were  omitted  in  1552,  and  I>r.  Stephens' 

never  appeared  again.     The  only  rubric  respecting  oma-  Ornaments  of 

ments  in  the  second  Common  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  ^j^ijt  bock 

confirmed  likewise  by  Act  of  Parliament,   was  directed  in  '559  au- 

^    ,  ,  ,        «.      r„,  thorizeda 

against  the  use  of  the  cope  and  pastoral  staff.     These  oma-  thiid  time 

ments,  however,  were  again  introduced  by  the  rubric  of  yg^^^ 
1559,  which  brought  us  back  not  to  the  Second  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  but  to  the  First.     And  this  rubric  of  1559, 
slightly  altered,  was  a  second  time  authorized  at  the  last 
review. 

Copes  were  worn  at  Durham  and  Westminster  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  copes  are  now  worn  by  all 
the  bishops  at  the  coronations :   INDEED,   ALL  THE  .£>  Dr.  Ste- 
DIRECTIONS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  FIRST  BOOK  ^^cll^^' 
OF  EDWARD  VI.,  AS  TO  THE  ORNAMENTS  OF  ^''''^' 
THE  CHURCH,  AND  OF  THE  MINISTERS  THERE- 
OF AT  ALL  TIMES  OF  THEIR  MINISTRATION, 
ARE  BY  STAT.   14.  CAR.  II.  C.  4.  THE  STATUTE  -» 
LAW  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 

Bishop  Mant,  in  his  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (btxi.  Bishop  Mant's 
citing  Sharp  on  the  Rubric  and  Bennet  on  the  Common  Prayer)  has  Gloss  on  the 
however  the  following  note  upon  the  above  rubric : — "  There  was  one   ^^^"*^* 
sentence  at  the  end  of  this  rubrick  [of  1559]  left  out  at  the  Restoration, 
which  would  have  explained  it  more  fully.    The  words  were  these, 
'  according  to  the  act  of  parliament  set  in  the  beginning  of  this  book.' 
And  these  words  will  lead  us  to  the  proper  limitation  of  this  rubrick. 


(  i6) 

Bishop  Mont's   For,  if  we  look  into  the  Act  of  Unifonnity  by  Qoeen  Rlinhetli,  we 

gloss  quoted       ^j^^  ^^  ^^  words  of  this  rubrick  taken  verbatim  from  that  act,  and  to 
and  con- 

demv.ed  by         ^  ^^^Y  ^  P^^  ^^  ^  clause  whereby  the  queen  expressly  reserved  to 
Dr.  Stephens,    herself  a  power  of  ordering  both  *  the  ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  of 
VOL    .,p.  3  /•    the  ministers  thereof,' otherwise  hereafter:  which  power  she  did  ailer- 
wards  actually  make  use  o{,  though  not  perhaps  just  in  the  method  pre- 
scribed in  that  act,  yet  so  effectually,  that  our  habits  'at  the  times  of 
our  ministration '  stand  regulated  by  her  injunctioiis  to  this  digr. 

**  Now  putting  these  things  together,  that  the  rubrick  hath  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  act :  and  that  the  act  is  made  with  an  express 
reservation  to  the  queen's  future  appointments,  and  that  the  queen,  pur- 
suant to  this  power  given  her,  did,  in  the  year  1564  [1565],  publish  her 
'  Advertisements,'  as  they  are  called,  '  concerning  the  habit  of  mmisters 
to  be  worn  by  them  in  time  of  divine  service : '  it  will  ai^>ear  that  her 
injunctions  thus  set  forth  are  authentic  limitations  of  this  rubriidc. 

"  The  rubrick,  then,  thus  limited  by  the  queen's  '  Advertisements 
in  1564  [1565]  ;  and  limited  to  the  like  sense  by  her  canons  [artides]  in 
I  the  year  1571  :  as  likewise  by  the  58th  canon  of  the  year  1603  (1604], 

in  the  reign  of  her  successor,  King  James  the  First,  obliges  the  ministers 
of  the  Church,  at  the  times  of  their  parish  ministration,  to  the  use  of  no 
other  ornaments  but  surplices,  and  hoods  sgreeable  to  their  degrees. 

**  Since,  however,  some  ritualists  are  of  opinion,  that  this  mbiidc 
does  not  admit  of  the  forgoing  limitation,  but  is  to  be  understood  as 
still  prescribing  the  use  of  all  the  ancient  ministerial  habits  enjoined  by 
the  First  Book  of  King  Edward  VI. :  it  may  be  convenient  to  remark, 
that  from  the  begiiming  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  down  to  our  times, 
the  disuse  of  some  of  these  ornaments  has  been,  and  is  now,  so  ix>tori- 
ously  and  universally  allowed  of  by  the  ordinaries ;  that,  although  it 
could  not  in  strictness  be  reconciled  with  the  letter  of  the  mbridc,  yet 
we  are  not  bound,  at  this  time,  to  make  any  alteration  in  our  practice. 
For,  whatever  our  governors  in  the  Church  do  openly  and  constantly 
permit,  and  consequently  by  a  fair  construction  approve  of,  whether  it 
will  be  admitted  as  a  good  interpretation  of  ecclesiastical  laws  or  not, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  sufficient  dispensation  for  the  continuance  of 
the  usage,  till  further  order  be  taken  therein  :  and  more  especially  in  all 
doubtful  or  disputable  cases,  the  resolution  of  which  b  left  to  the  ordi- 
nary." 

.^  T^    cf         THE     IRRESISTIBLE    ANSWER     TO     BISHOP 
0*  Dr.  Ste- 
phens' MANTS  ARGUMENT  IS    THIS,   THAT  NEITHER 

^S^'^^''  THE    "GOVERNORS    IN    THE    CHURCH"    NOR 

"USAGE"     CAN     SUPERSEDE     THE     POSITIVE 

ENACTMENTS  OF  THE  STATUTE  LAW. 


(  '7)   . 

And  observe  this  irreristiUe  aa^wer  of  Dr.  Stephens  to  Bishop  ICant's 
argument  is  an  irresistible  answer  likewise  to  the  aiguments  of  the 
Judicial  Oommittee  who  nse  in  their  judgement  so  closely  the  language 
of  the  Bishop  that  it  is  clear  his  book  was  their  recondite  authority. 

Dr.  Stephens  then  goes  on  to  cite  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  judgment  in 
the  case  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Blunt,  Curate  of  Helston. 

The  following  complaints,  among  others,  were  made  by  Stephens' 

certain  members  of  the  Church  of  Helston,  against  their  P™yer,vol.l., 

P*  377- 
reverend  curate: — For  adopting  the  use  of  the  surplice  in  the 

pulpit,  and  dispensing  with  prayer  both  before  and  after  the 

sermon,  and  frequently  addressing  the  congregation  from  the 

pulpit  before  the  sermon  in  a  vehement  and  unbecoming 

manner,  respecting  the  changes  he  had  made  and  proposed 

to  make  in  the  mode  of  performing  the  services  of  the 

Church.     (For  a  full  report  of  this  case  vide    Stephens, 

Ecclesiastical  Statutes  2046 — 2062.) 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  after  first  repeating  the  Ornaments  Rubric  at 
the  conmienoement  of  the  order  for  morning  and  evening  prayer  and 
specifying  at  the  close  of  his  recital  the  articles  commanded  therein — 
viz.,  a  white  alb  plain  with  a  vestment  or  cope,"  then  quoting  the  2nd 
Book  of  King  Edward,  and  then  Queen  Elizabeth's  deliberate  re- 
jection of  Edward's  2nd  Book,  and  her  revival  of  the  ornaments  in  the 
1st  Book  proceeds  thus  : — 

This  decision  (of  Elizabeth's  Book,  1560,  reviving  the  Stephens,  vol. 
ornaments)  was  followed  again  by  the  Crown,  Convocation  ^'>  P-  37^. 
and  Parliament  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second, 
when  the  existing  Act  of  Uniformity  established  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  with  its  rubrics  in  the  form  in  which  they 
now  stand. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  surplice  ^^  ^^^  3^^ 
may  be  objected  to  with  some  reason  ;  but  then  it  must  be  phens  ouotes 
because  the  law  requires  "a  white  albe  plain^  with  a  vest-  Exeter's  judg- 
mentor  cope."  X?S'" 

Why  have   these   been  disused?     BECAUSE   THE  own- 
PARISHIONERS— THAT  IS,   THE  CHURCHWAR- 
DENS, WHO  REPRESENT  THE  PARISHIONERS- 
HAVE  NEGLECTED  THEIR  DUTY  TO  PROVIDE 
THEM;  FOR  SUCH  IS  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  PAR- 


(  i8) 

Dr.  Stephens    KHIONERS  BY  THE  PLAIN  AND  EXPRESS  CANON 

^^^        LAW   OF   ENGLAND.     (Gibson,   200.)    [In  tibe  Irish 

Exeter's  judg-  Canons  there  is  no  order  to  provide  adress  for  ibeministcr.] 

p^rt^of  S^     True,  it  would  be  a  very  costly  duty,  and  for  that  reascm, 

own,  ToL  I.,     most  probably,  churchwardens  have  Delected  it,  asid  arch- 

deacons  have  connived  at  the  n^ect    I  have  no  wish  that 

it  should  be  otherwise.     But,  be  this  as  it  may,  IF  THE 

CHURCHWARDENS   OF  HELSTON  SHALL  PER- 

FORM  THIS  DUTY,  AT  THE  CHARGE  OF  THE 

^^  PARISH,   PROVIDING  AN  ALBE,  A  VESTMENT, 

AND  A  COPE,  AS  THEY  MIGHT  IN  STRICTNESS 

BE  REQUIRED  TO   DO,  (GIBSON,  201.)  I  SHALL 

«•  ENJOIN  THE  MINISTER,  BE  HE  WHO  HE  MAY, 

TO  USE  THEM.     But  until  these  ornaments  are  provided 

by  the  parishioners,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  use  the 

garment  actually  provided  by  them  for  him,  which  is  the 

surplice.    The  parishioners  never  provide  a  gown,  nor,  if 

they  did,  would  he  have  a  right  to  wear  it  in  any  part  of  hb 

minbtrations.     For  the  gown  is  nowhere  mentioned  or 

alluded  to  in  any  of  the  rubrics.    Neither  is  it  included,  as 

the  albe,  the  cope,  and  tAra  surplices  txpsestly  are,  among 

*  the  furniture  and  ornaments  proper  for  divine  service,'  to 

be  provided  by  the  parishioners  of  eveiy  parish.    Gibson, 

u^  sufra. 

The  58th  Canon  of  1604,  (which,  however,  cannot  control 

O*  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662,)  enjoins  that '  every  minister, 

saying  the  public  prayers,  or  ministering  the  sacraments,  or 

other  ntes  of  the  church,  shall  wear  a  decent  and  comely 

surplice,  with  sleeves,  &c,  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of 

the  parish.'    For  the  things  required  for  the  common  prayer 

of  the  parish  were  and  are  to  be  provided  by  the  parish.     If 

a  gown  were  required,  it  would  be  to  be  provided  by  the 

parish. 

We  have  above  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  for  the 
general  omission  to  use  the  vestments,  namely,  their  cost  as  chargeable  to 
the  parish  ;  but  below  we  are  supplied  by  Dr.  Stephens  with  another 
reason  why  the  ornaments  enjoined  by  the  Rubric  were  not  enforced,  in 
the  shape  of  an  historical  statement  from  Clarendon. 


(  19) 

When  commissioners  were  sent  by  the  Lords  and  Com-   Stephens,  vol. 
mons  to  wait  upon  the  king  at  the  Hague,  Reynolds,  Calamy,   Answer  to  the 

Case,  Manton,  and  other  Presbyterian  divines  went  with   qji»tion  why 
'  ^  ^  ^  the  ornaments 

them,  as  representatives  of  their  party.  They  were  graciously  enjoined  by 

received,  and  assiured  that  the  king  was  desirous  of  relieving  ^^^  actiu^ 
them  in  matters  of  conscience,  but  that  the  two  Houses  of  P***  "*  "»«• 
Parliament  would  best  judge  what  degree  of  indulgence  and 
toleration  was  necessary  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  king- 
dom. Emboldened  by  the  king's  gracious  demeanour,  by 
the  declaration  he  had  issued  of  liberty  for  tender  con- 
sciences, and  by  the  temptation  offered  them  to  make  some 
specific  trial  of  their  strength,  they  ventured  to  suggest  to 
the  king  in  some  private  audiences,  that  the  use*  of  the 
Book  of  Conmion  Prayer  had  long  been  discontinued ;  that 
many  of  the  people  had  never  heard  of  it,  and  had  become 
familiar  with  an  opposite  method  of  public  worship ;  and 
that  he  would  be  acting  agreeably  with  the  wishes  of  the 
nation,  if  he  were  to  abstain  from  using  the  Liturgy  in  strict 
form  in  the  royal  chapel. 

The  kingt  replied  with  some  warmth,  "  that  whilst  he 
gave  them  liberty,  he  would  not  have  his  own  taken  from 
him ;  that  he  had  always  used  that  form  of  service,  which  he 
thought  the  best  in  the  world,  and  had  never  discontinued 
it  in  places  where  it  was  more  disfiked  than  he  hoped  it  was 
by  them ;  that  when  he  came  into  Ei^land,  he  would  nai  ,0 
severdy  inquire  how  it  was  used  in  other  churches^  though 
he  doubted  not  he  should  find  it  used  in  many ;  but  he  was 
sure  he  would  have  no  other  used  in  his  own  chapel."  Then 
they  besought  him  with  more  importunity,  "  that  the  use  of 
the  surplice  might  be  discontinued  by  his  chaplains,  because 
the  sight  of  it  would  give  great  offence  and  scandal  to  the 
people."  They  found  the  king  as  inexorable  in  that  point 
as  in  the  other.  He  told  them  plainly,  "  that  he  would  not 
be  restrained  himself,  when  he  gave  others  so  much  liberty; 
that  it  had  been  always  held  a  decent  habit  in  the  Church, 

•  3  Clarendon,  Hist  Reh.  989.  f  Ibid.  99a 


(  ao) 

constantly  practised  in  En^and  till  these  late  Ol  times ;  diat 
it  had  been  still  retained  by  him ;  and  though  hi  was  d^mmd 
CV  y^  the  preunt  to  tokratt  much  disorder  and  ineUcency  in 
the  exercise  of  God's  worship,  he  would  never  in  the  least 
d^;reey  by  his  own  practice,  discountenance  the  good  old 
order  of  die  Church  in  which  he  had  been  bred." 

On  this  point  Dr.  Stephens  sums  Qp  thus: — 

^^  "  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  notwithstanding  the  ex;»ess 

Prayer,  VoL    and  positive  language  of  stat  14.  Car.  II.  c  4,  a  usage  has 

!•>  P-  V*-       existed  in  oppo«idon  thereto-but  no  custom  or  usage-«o 

earthly  authority  whatsoever,  except  it  be  the  Legislature, 

can  repeal  or  qualify  the  positive  enactments  of  the  Statute 

Law. 

In  Sheppard  v.  Gasrwid  (Vaughan,  lya^  and  Att.  Gem. 
V.  Chitiy^  (Parker,  44.}  it  was  held,  that  if  the  usage  have 
been,  to  construe  the  words  of  a  statute  amirary  to  the 

^^  otnnaus  meaniftg  by  the  vufgar  tongue^  and  the  conmum 
acceptation  of  terms,  such  usage  is  not  to  be  r^aided,  it 

^^  being  rather,  an  oppression  of  those  concerned^  than  a  con- 
struction of  the  statute. 

In  EdricHs  case  (5  Co.  118.)  the  Judges  said,  '*  they  ought 
not  to  make  any  construction  against  the  express  letter  of 

fy-  the  statute ;  for  nothing  can  so  express  the  meaning  of  tfie 
makers  of  the  Act  as  their  own  direct  words  for  index  animi 
— sermo.  And  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  scope  to  make 
a  construction  in  any  case  against  the  express  words,  when 
the  meaning  of  the  makers  doth  not  appear  to  the  contrary, 
and  when  no  inconvenience  will  therefrom  follow,  and  there- 
fore in  such  cases,  'a  verbis  legis  non  est  recedendum  : '" — 
in  fact,  where  the  Legislature  has  used  words  of  a  plain  and 
definite  import,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  put  upon  them 
a  construction  which  would  amount  to  holding  that  the 
Legislature  did  not  mean  what  it  has  expressed.  The  fittest 
in  all  cases  where  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  is  brought 
into  question  is  to  adhere  to  the  words  of  the  statute,  con- 
struing them  according  to  their  nature  and  import  in  the 


(2.    ) 

order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Act  of  Parliament    Rex  y. 
Ramsgate,  Inhabitants  of^  (6  B.  &  C.  712.). 

In  the  construction  of  the  Statutes  of  Uniformity,  judges 
are  not  to  presume  the  intentions  of  the  l^islature,  but  to  Stephens  yoL 
collect  them  from  the  words  of  the  statutes  themselves,  and  jJJcil^^^t  to 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the  law.     This  is  fresume  the 
the  true  sense  in  which  it  is  so  often  impressively  repeated,  the  l^sla- 
that  judges  are  not  to  be  encouraged  to  direct  their  conduct  ^^»  ^^^^^ . 
"  by  the  crooked  cord  of  discretion,  but  by  the  golden  met"  to  do  with 
wand  of  the  law ;"  Le.  they  are  not  to  construe  statutes  by  P°"*^' 
equity,  but  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  Legislature  by  a  sound 
interpretation  of  its  language,  according  to  reason  and  gram- 
matical correctness : — ^Thus, "  the  good  expositor,"  says  Lord 
Coke,  "  makes  every  sentence  have  its  operation  to  suppress 
all  the  mischiefs ;  he  gives  effect  to  every  word  in  the  statute ; 
he  does  not  construe  it  so,  that  anvthing  should  be  vain  and 
superfluous,  nor  yet  makes  exposition  against  express  words, 
for  viperina  est  expositio  quae  corrodit  viscera  textus  (Fowl* 
ten's  case,  11  Co.  34.),  but  so  expounds  it,  that  one  part  of 
the  Act  may  agree  with  the  other,  and  all  may  stand  together,  jjf  qJ^T*^ 

But  the  best  expositors  of  all  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  all  cases,  munion  Ser- 

vice  part  of 
are  the  Acts  of  Parliament  themselves — ^by  construction  and  the  fSmf  Act, 

conferring  the  parts  of  them  together;  optima  statuti  inter. 

pretatrix  est  (omnibus  particulis  ejusdem  inspectis,)  ipsum 

statutum."    Bonham^s  case,  8  Co.  117. 

Ingenuously,  but  still  judicially  and  impartially,  Dr.  Stephens  had 
avowed  his  own  deliberate  opinion,  not  in  fovour  of  this  or  that  party — for 
party  in  the  matter  that  called  forth  his  opinion  there  was  none— but  that 
this  or  that  thing  was  right  and  this  or  that  act  would  be  wrong.  And  had 
the  churchmen,  with  whose  experience  his  deliberate  enunciation  of  justice 
tallied,  which  experience,  moreover,  his  ¥nritten  and  re-written  words 
had,  in  no  slight  degree,  gone  to  form,  had  they  for  their  part,  using 
the  most  appropriate  instrument  ready  made  to  their  hands,  and  follow- 
ing the  most  natural  course,  secured  the  talents  of  such  an  advocate 
then  at  their  service,  assuming  his  honest  oneness  (even  more  than  pro- 
fessionally) with  themselves  they  would  doubtless  be  at  this  moment  in 
the  high  places  now  occupied  by  their  prosecutors,  having  prevented 
rout  by  just  policy,  and  the  chance  at  least  of  ruin  by  the  providence 
of  a  wise  precaution.    Short-sighted,  they  trusted  to  honour  and  have 


( " ) 

been  entrapped ;  weakly  credaloas,  they  confided  in  a  good  cause  and 
were  defeated.  Victoriovs  they  might  have  been  yea,  more  than 
conquerorsy  and  diey  now  lie  defeated  and  proatrate,  with  the  heel  of 
the  oppressor  on  their  neck  and  the  sword  of  the  persecutor  at  their 
throat 

Nor  let  this  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  idle  vaont  in  land  of  Dr. 
Stephens.  That  it  is  not  so— that  in  laying  the  whole  omis  of  the 
matter  on  his  broad  shoulders,  men  adTentnre  no  empfy  boast  in  his  nBnie» 
no  vain-glorying  of  his  pmisc — any  render  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  go  through  the  previous  pages  may  see  at  a  glance,  an  impression  at 
first  sight,  that  an  after  digest  of  the  whole  case  will  only  serve  to  ripen 
into  strong  conviction.  In  those  pages — in  the  pregnant  pages  from 
which  these  extracts  come — ^poges  unvenal,  unprofessional,  almost 
religious,  he  will  find  how  ably,  thoo^  no  retained  pleader,  no 
pensioned  editor  of  Ritualists,  Dr.  Stephens  has  vindicated  their 
position,  their  theories,  and  their  practice,  and  in  doing  this  how 
strongly  he  has  been  not  merely  acting  in  their  fiivour,  but  furthering 
their  cause,  though  then  in  no  wise  hired  on  their  behalf,  as  he  has 
since  then  been  hired  against  them. 

But  probably  Dr.  Stephens  does  not  imagine  himself  to  have 
inflicted  irreparable  injury  upon  the  cause  of  that  obedience  to  Statute 
Law  which,  in  his  immortal  work  on  the  English  Prayer  Book,  he  so 
ably  fuivocated,  bearing  in  mind  his  own  great  words  so  touching  and 
so  true: — 
Stephens'  "  Persecution  spreads  the  persecuted  belief  and  multiplies 

p.  1^*.  *  '  its  adherents ;  accordingly,  the  eflfect  of  the  executions  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  was  what  the  sufferers  trusted  it  would  be  in 
the  reigns  of  her  successors,  not  what  the  persecutors  in- 
tended and  expected." 
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SCENK  I. 

A   RETIRING-ROOM   OF   THE    SCHOOL. 

SCKNS  II. 

ARTHUR'S    CHAMBER. 

In  this  brochure  the  Church  of  England  is  the  School,  kept 
by  Dame  Albion,  assisted  by  monitors  of  various  and  oppo- 
site ecclesiastical  ideas.  Owin^  to  repeated  controversies 
between  the  monitors,  the  Dame  has  on  more  than  one  occa» 
sion  thought  it  almost  desirable  to  give  up  keeping  a  school 
altogether,  and  let  the  monitors  set  up  schools  for  themselves 
in  which  they  could  quarrel  without  making  ker  look  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  particularly  that 
portion  of  it  over  which  her  friend  Pius  presides. 


THE  ROW  IN  DAME  ALBION^S 
CHURCH  SCHOOL. 


SCENE  I. 

A  Retiring-Room  of  the  School  Prjgsint—THE  Dame, 
Samuel,  Arthur,  Hugh,  Charles,  Heriot,  and 
Augustus. 

Dame  Albion.  So  you  have  been  argfuing  again  about  the 
recent  Judgment  given  by  my  Council  I  hope  there  has 
been  no  unseemly  strife  respecting  it,  gentlemen. 

Hugh.  Well,  for  my  part,  madam,  I  am  far  from  satisfied 
with  it  It  seems  to  direct  in  one  sentence  what  it  forbids  in 
another.  The  idea  of  even  hinting  that  on  festivals  those 
monitors  who  teach  in  our  chief  school-houses  should  vest 
themselves  in 

Arthur.  Copes.  There  are  some  very  rich  ones  in  my 
college,  and  I  have  frequently  imagined  what  the  effect  would 
be  if  I  and  some  of  my  under-monitors  were  to  appear  in 
them  before  our  pupils  some  fine  morning. 

Hugh.  You  speak  very  lightly  about  such  a  dreadful  garb ; 
do  you  not  know  that  such  abominations  are  worn  by  the 
companions  of  the 

Arthur.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  immaterial  who  wears  it, 
or  who  does  not ;  and  it  also  seems  equally  immaterial 
whether  the  law  of  the  school  enjoins  its  use  or  otherwiaek  J 
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t  merely  stated  that  I  had  often  {Mctured  to  myself  the  prob 
\  I  effect  upon  the  pupils.  [Ext/  Arti 
^     i  ffu^A.  I  should  think  the  pupils  would  never 

1*  Dame  Albion.  There,  pray  desist,  Hugh;  you  would 

doubt  be  happy  if  you  could  begin,  continue,  and  never  ei 
battle  with  Arthur,  although  he  would  have  the  best  of 
f    i  argument  throughout ;  at  least,  so  the  majoritjrof  his  t 

\  \  say,  notwithstanding  they  were  nearly  prejudiced  against  1 

)  before  they  even  saw  him.    But  here  comes  Heriot :  I  won 

\  ^  what  he  wishes  to  communicate?  he  looks  even  paler  t 

\  fT  usual 

Heriot  Oh,  madam,  have  you  heard  of  the  Judgme 

I  you  have ^but  I  will  not  speak.    You  will  find,  howe 

1  ^  that  many  will  retire  from  the  school,  and  that  our  dear 

1  '*  foundation  will  gradually But  irtierc  is  Hugh  running 

I  to?   A  queer  fellow  that ;  he  never  w31  stay  to  hear  me  ^ 

\  word.     Oh  that  I  could  dissuade  him  fiom  going  to  th 

I  '.tea  meetings  with  mondane-miiided  pupils,  and  persuade  I 

i  to  fa  his  eyes  on  tihat  sublime  and  sacred  invisibility^-r-f- 

Oktrks.  Fix  his  tyts  on  invisibility  i    I  should  say  bef 
I      t  lie  could  fix  his  eyes,  he  would  want  something  to  fix  th 

j      i  upon. 

j      I  Samuel  {aside^  and  satirically).   If  even  it  was  a  fLys 

f  through  a  microscope 

,  Heriot.  Ah,  magna  est  Veritas^  et prcevalebit,  they  say  ;  bu 

is  a  long  while  prevailing.     I  never  knew  a  man,  Charles,  ^ 

!      \  looked  at  things  through  microscopes  to  have  the  eye  of  fai 

I  Augustus.  Not  a  telescopic  eye,  I  should  think. 

i  Charles.  And  I  never  knew  a  man  who  professed  "  mus 

larity  "  to  find  any  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual  pleasure 

playing  at ^but  I  know  we  should  never  agree  upon  t) 

Heriot,  and,  as  I  respect  you  for  a  long  and  consistent  w 
in  your  own  path,  I  do  not  wish  to  drag  you  out  of  it 
quarrel,  so  we  will  drop  the  subject ;  but  if  Benjamin  comes 
tell  him  I  should  like  to  have  a  word  with  him  before 
goes. 


H^riot  I  will,  ifTJue  mim^  other.  [Exit  CharlM. 

Samuel  They  make  a  great  ado,  madam,  about  this  Judg- 
ment, but  in  ffty  judgment  there  is  another  matter  which 
requires  your  attention  much  more,  and  that  is  the  conduct  of 
Arthur,  who  introduced  at  the  banquet  in  one  of  his  rooms 
that  unsanctified  outsider,  and  which  has  caused  great  scandal 
to  all  right-minded  monitors,  whether  here  or  in  the  great 
far-off  branch  schools.  And  after  I  had  spoken  of  it  at  the 
meeting  of  the  leading  monitors  the  other  morning,  and 
prayed  them  to  pass  an  expurgatorial  as  well  as  a  condemna- 
tory resolution,  he  immediately  afterwards,  and  in  a  very 
undutiful  spirit,  as  /think,  justified  his  conduct,  and  resisted 
my  endeavour  to  undo  the  mischief  which  he  had  caused,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  secularize  the  whole  matter  by  stating 
that  if  my  resolution  wds  passed,  commercial  arrangeme^^ 
would  suffer.  Such  indecency  is  unparalleled — ^to  speak  of  . 
commercial  arraofl^enients  in  connection  with  ao  sacre4  ao 
undertaking /   ., 

Dame  Albion.  Well,  you  know,  Samuel,  commercial  affadn* 
ments  are  very  important,  and  if  we  include  in  Ae  tenll  ' 
"commercial  arrangements"  the  paying  of  the  school  bilfai  '. 
and  the  monitors'  salaries,  we  think,  all  of  us,  more  of  com- 
mercial arrangements  than  many  of  us  would  like  to  admit, 
to  the  boys,  at  all  events. 

Heriot.  It  is  not  an  essential,  however,  madam.  Indeed,  / 
could  exist  without  money  at  all ;  my  love  for  the  school  (if 
properly  conducted)  would  be  so  great  that  I  should  be 
content  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  those  little  ones  whom  it 
is  my  privilege  to  teach,  merely  receiving  in  exchange  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  n^  ghostly  office^  and  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  the  refectory  tables. 

Dame  Albion.  It  is  certainly  more  laudable  to  love  duty 
for  duty's  sake,  Heriot,  than  for  its  emoluments ;  and  I  believe 
you  are  one  of  those  who  would  not  care  if  my  foundation 
was  uprooted  to-morrow ;  indeed,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
it  is  uprooted,  for  you  have  long  ceased  to  work  with  me 
with  that  harmony  which  is  so  desirable ;  but  I  will  give- you 
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t  your  due,  however ;  you  havi^  I  remember,  not  asked  n 

I  any  pecuniary  recompense* 

^    «         ^  Heriot.  No,  madam,  my  recompense  has  been   my 

:  science  and  the  spare  pocket-money  of  my  pupils,  and 

I  enough  of  that  to  keep  my  house  decently  in  order,  anc 

spirit  sufficiently  active  in  its  shrine  to  enable  me  to  dc 
I   «  duty  by  those  pupils. 

\  *'  Dame  ABnan.  I  admire  your  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  b 

\  trust  the  pocket-money  does  not  take  the  form  of  *^  conscic 

■  money  •*  paid  by  the  pupils.     There  is  such  a  thing, 

^  :'  know,  Heriot,  as  a  compulsory  offertory. 

[Arthur  again  en 

j  Heriot.   Your  phrase  seems  paradoxical,  madam,    bi 

can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said,  that  it  is  their  s^pare  poc 
I  money,  and  that  it  is  given  voluntarily. 

I  Charles  {who  had  again  entered).  It  would  be  much  be 

I  Herio^  if  instead  of  paying  for  the  candles  to  bum  in  > 

'  ;  house,  which  after  all  are  not  essential  for  the  purpose 

I  ^  givii^  light,  your  pupils  were  to  spend  the  amount  for  can< 

la  bum  in  their  own  dormitories,  where  they  could  read  h 

;  '  and  improve  themselves  hy private  study.  Your  system  se< 

)  I  -i  to  me  to  entirely  take  them  away  from  d3\  personal  r^spo 

!  bility,  and  to  make  them  lean  too  implicitly  on  you.     Vi 

;  they  will  not  always  have  you  to  fall  back  upon.     You  ^ 

not  be  the  one  to  answer  for  them  when  they  go  up  for  tl 

examination.  [Exit  all  but  the  Dame  and  Arth 

\  Dame  Albion.  I  tell  you  what  I  intend  doing,  Arthur. 

'  intend  calling  a  meeting  of  monitors  of  all  shades  of  opini 

and  the  subject  for  discussion  shall  be  Essentials.  I  will  h 
the  arguments,  and  afterwards  ponder  them,  and  give  i 
own  judgment  as  to  which  I  consider  the  most  reasonable. 

Arthur.  A  good  idea,  madam  ;  it  will  be  a  highly  in 
resting  subject ;  but  how  many  and  whom  do  you  intend 
take  part  in  the  discussion  ? 

Dame  Albion,  I  shall  send  invitations  to  all  the  leadi 
monitors  of  the  school,  the  speakers  to  be  chosen  out 


/^ 


twelve  whom  I  will  enumerate.  You  are  used  to  twelvCt 
Arthur,  you  have  twelve  under-monitors  at  your  House ; 
besides,  we  must  limit  the, number.  I  name  Samuel,  Hugh, 
Heriot,  Charles,  Benjamin,  Francis,  Parry,  Augustus,  Bouverie, 
Gordon,  Daniel,  and  last,  but  not  least,  yourself,  Arthur,  as 
the  monitors  to  be  chosen  from. 

Arthur,  I  think  we  shall  have  all  shades  of  opinion  in  the 
combination,  but  where  do  you  propose  holding  it,  madam  ? 

Dame  Albion.  I  was  going  to  suggest  its  being  held  in  your 
chamber,  Arthur ;  it  is  well  adapted  for  such  a  gathering ; 
besides,  it  will  give,  or  ought  to  give  you  a  certain  priority 
being  held  there,  for  I  know  some  of  the  monitors  behave 
occasionally  in  a  very  unseemly  way  ;  in  fact,  they  would  not 
let  you  speak  at  all  if  they  could  help  it ;  but  on  what  day 
had  we  better  have  this   assembly  ? 

Arthur,  On  Friday  next,  /think.  There  will  be  a  lecture 
by  one  of  my  assistants  in  my  house  at  eleven,  after  the  usual 
prayers,  and  I  think  they  might  attend  that,  and  perhaps  the 
atmosphere  of  sanctity  which  historically,  and  always  will 
surround  the  house,  will  calm  their  minds,  and  enable  them  to 
approach  the  discussion  in  that  spirit  which  is  so  becoming 
to  the  leading  teachers, — indeed,  to  every  teacher  of  the  foun- 
dation, and  the  absence  of  which  is  so  great  a  scandal  to  all. 

Dame  Albion.  Very  well,  Arthur,  be  it  so,  Friday  next  at 
twelve  in  your  chamber.  Give  the-  necessary  notices,  and  say 
that  those  who  would  like  to  attend  the  lecture  first  may 
do  so, 

Arthur,  I  will,  madam. 
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I  Arthur^ s  Chamber  (Time  12  noon).    PresenU-^Tas.  Di 

Arthur,  Samuel,  Hugh,  Francis,  Heriot,  Char 
Benjamin,  Parry,  Augustus,  Bouverie,  Gori 
and  Daniel,  and  a  number  of  other  Monitors. 
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SCENE    IL 


?  Arthur.  Gentlemen,  at  madam's  su^estion  I  have 

't  ^  vened  this  meeting,  in  order  that  she  may  hear  our  diffe 

^  '  ideas  respecting  what  have  been  called  Essentials.     Now  t 

are  twelve  from  whom  the  speakers  are  to  be  chosen, 

I  although  there  are  only  three  parties  to  be  represented, 

'  ideas  of  all  the  other  monitors  being  more  or  less  merge 

I  '  one  of  them,  yet  I  thought  it  as  well  to  comprise  in 

I  apostolic  number  monitors  who  would  object  to  being  identi 

t  with  either  of  the  three  sections,  in  order  that,  as  I  said,  tl 

I  whose  ideas  are  merely  more  or  less  merged  in  the  sect 

I  may  feel  that  they  are  adequately  represented  on  this  occas 

'^       i  As  time  is  an  object,  and,  moreover,  as  some  of  you  may  \ 

,  *  to  attend  madam's  Constitutional  Assembly  at  five  o'cl< 

I  I  I  b^  to  move  that  the  speeches  be  limited  in  duration  as  1 

•  ^  as  in  number,  and'  that  the  maximum  time  for  each  add) 
{                                 shall  be  one  hour,  and  that  the  speakers  shall  not  exceed  tA 

*  one  for  each  party.     If,  however,  any  of  the  representative 
;                                  what  I  may  call  the  undeveloped  adherents  of  either  sect 

should  wish  to  be  heard,  and  they  will  communicate  tl 
{  desire  to  me,  after  the  rising  to-day,  I  will  convene  anot 

meeting,  and  let  them  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking. 
wish  every  man  to  be  heard,  whatever  his  belief,  or,  if  3 
like  to  term  it  so,  whatever  his  want  of  belief,  and  I  wis! 
return  the  same  courtesy,  and  indeed  right,  to  be  extent 
and  allowed  by  you.  (Applause,  and  cries  of  "Oh,  oh 
Some  one  says,  "  Oh,  oh  !  "  I  do  not  know  what  there  is 
"  Oh,  oh  !  "  about  yet     It  is  a  bad  augury,  gentlemen. 

♦  Samuel,  Madam,   how  do  you   propose  we  should  beg 
and  whom  do  you  suggest  as  the  three  representatives  ? 


II 

Dame  Albion.  I  remain  a  passive  spectator.  You  will  please 
address  yourself  to  Arthur.  I  have  delegated  my  authority 
for  this  occasion  to  him,  whom  you  will  consult 

Samuel  1  should  suggest  the  same  course  to  be  adopted 
which  I  used  to  adopt  when  I  presided  in  this  venerable 
chamber  some  twenty-seven  years  ago,  namely,  that  the 
High 

Dame  Albion.  It  is  not  for  you  to  suggest ;  it  is  for  Arthur 
to  direct 

Arthur.  Well,  I  think  the  Evangelical  monitors  had  better 
name  the  first  speaker,  the  Tractarian  the  next,  and  my  own 
party  the  last,  with  liberty  for  the  two  former  to  reply, — that  is, 
if  time  allows.  I  am  anxious  for  the  party  which  I  rejoice  in 
belonging  to  not  to  give  you  the  first  impression,  madam,  as 
you  know  (smiling)  what  they  say  about  first  impressions ; 
and  I  am  also  desirous  that  you  should  not  leave  this  Chamber 
with  the  last  words  of  my  representative  ringing  in  your  ears, 
as  very  often  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that  also ;  hence  my 
giving  power  to  the  first  two  to  reply.     I  think  this  is  fair. 

Benjamin,  It  is  characterized  by  your  uniform  fairness  and 
kindness,  Arthur.  But  perhaps  /  ought  not  to  testify  to  it,  as 
belonging  to  your  section,  though,  for  the  moment,  gentlemen, 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I  forget  party  altogether,  and  think  only 
on  private  and  pure  friendship.  If  ever  there  was  a  man 
deserving  of  love,  and  a  man  who  ought  to  love,  our  beloved 
chairman  is  the  first,  and  I  am  the  latter. 

A  Voice.  Do  not  waste  the  time  of  the  meeting.  You  are, 
I  suppose*  the  chosen  speaker  of  the  chairman  as  well  as  of 
his  party. 

Arthur,  My  friend,  you  might  for  a  moment  forget  yourself 
and  your  little  coterie  in  trying  to  realize  the  deep  feeling  of 
a  brother  man.  As  to  your  assumption,  however,  you  are  in 
error.  I  shall  not  speak  myself  for  my  section — if  you  can 
call  it  a  section  at  all  (I  do  not  like  ''  party  "  names)— on  this 
occasion,  neither  will  my  friend  whom  you  have  so  gracefully 
interrupted. 
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Arthur.  Yaa  wffl  sdcct  the^&j/ speaker,  genda 


Parry.  If  jrou,  sii;  would  pafdoa  my  makiiig  a 
after  yoon,  I  would  ask  Aat  the  Tractarian  paitjr 
first  speaker,  on  the  groond  Aat  at  two  o'ckxic  tibe  repres 
tative  iriiofn  they,  I  think,  will  name,  addiesses  a  meetiiig 

I  children  dseidiere;  and  moreover  diis  will  not  interfere  w 

!  the 

I  f  Arthur.  I  am  most  happy  to  accede  to  die  applicatioa. 

presume  the  Evangdicals  do  not  object 

Parry.  I  have  consulted  Uiemyand,  on  the iriiole^  tbqr  se 
to  prefer  it 

I  Arthur.  Yery  wdU,  be  it  sa 


Bcm^eru.  For  a  very  few  minutes,  gentlemen,  I  will  det 
you.  I  have  been  requested  to  speak  to  3rou  respecting  wl 
have  been  called  by  our  division  erf*  the  school,  "  Essentials^" 
feel  the  responsibility  deeply,  well  knowing  that  there  are  otfa< 
more  worthy  and  competent,  as  well  as  more  strictly  rep 
sentative  of  our  great  division  than  myself    But  the  major 

f  here  say  that  I  must  speak  for  them,  so  I  apply  myself 

the  duty.  I  shall  make  no  elaborate  exordium,  but  at  on 
proceed  to  say  in  a  very  few  words  what  I  consider  sufficient 
convey  to  your  minds  the  Tractarian  idea  of  what  is  essenti 

\  I  believe,  then,  that  the  holy  faith  is  being,  and  has  be< 
degraded  by  that  want  of  decency  and  order  which  all  adc 
prevailed  in  the  early  schools.  I  maintain  that  man  want 
monitor  whom  he  can  go  and  consult,  and  to  whom  he  cai^ 
need  be,  lay  bare  the  bosom  of  his  soul,  and,  in  return  for  t 
unbosoming,  get  a  little  fatherly  advice  and  assistance,  whi 
will  fortify  him  both  here  and  for  that  long  journey  which 
must  one  day  take  when  he  leaves  the  school     I  hold 

Frattcis.  Confession,  as  I  live,  but  in  "sheep's  clothing" ! 
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Arthur.  I  must  beg  you  to  remain  silent    You  will  have 
an  opportunity  presently. 

Bouverie.  I  hold  that  the  cold  and  infrequent  worship  of 

the  most  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  is  unworthy  of  a  national 

Christian  school,  and  that,  owing  to  the  vast  number  of  houses 

being  closed,  and  their  monitors  being  away,  some  on  mere 

secular  pleasure,  alas  I  the  other  ancient  seminary  in  Madame's 

country  gets  to  be  looked  upon  with  respect ;  and  respect 

begets  love,  and  love  is  never  satisfied  till  the  two — lover 

and  beloved — are  united,  and  so  we  lose  pupils.     But  who 

can  prevent  it  ?    The  conduct  of  the  monitors  of  each  school 

is  contrasted,  and  the  monitors  of  our  own  do  not  benefit 

by  the  comparison.     Monitors  of  Madame,  in  the  name  of 

God  beware !    Let  the  school-houses  be  left  open  after  the 

pupils  are  dismissed,  so  that  those  studious  and  devout  ones 

may,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  their  schoolfellows,  go 

in,  and    pace  the  endeared  halls,  and  feast  their  eyes  on 

the  various  instructive  objects,  solitary  and  alone,  and  may 

also  sit  in  silent  communion,  apart  from  all,  with  the  Great 

Preceptor,  who,  reasonably,  is  more  within  His  own  house 

than  outside,  in  the  midst  of  ignorance  and  the  playground. 

Another  essential  we  consider  is  this — That  the  monitors 

should  commence  the  day's  study  with  their  pupils.    That 

they  should  invite  them  all  to  their  respective  houses  and 

break  their  fast  together,  in  order  to  fortify  them,  and  the 

better  enable  them  to  combat  the  evil  spirits  which  would 

tempt  them  to  be  idle.    Oh,  my  fellow-monitors,  believe  me 

when  I  tell  you  that  there  is  real  strength  to  be  derived  from 

doing  this !    We  are  doing  it  in  remembrance  of  the  Great 

Monitor  whose  representatives  all  we  are ;  and  oh  I  do  not  let 

us  forfeit  our  rights  to  be  fellow-monitors  of  His  by  any  luke- 

warmness,  but  let  us  walk  worthy  of  our  high  vocation,  let  us 

instruct  our  children,  so  that  when  they  appear  before  the 

Great  Arbiter  of  their  future  destiny  they  will  not  be  able  to 

upbraid  us  for  any  possible  shortcoming  or  backwardness  on 

our  part    Once  more 

DaniiL  It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  has  been  said  before, 
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Booveric^  1^  cCber  BMUdtofS  who  look  at  ^ungs  firom 
I  point  of  view ;  and  at  my  friends  sittii^  here  with  ok 

I  anxious  to  hear  the  representative  of  the  section  to  « 

our  chairman  belongs,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  requcsi 
I  behalf  of  the  Evangelical  monitors,  that  you  be  as  coocu 

is  consistent  widi  an  exhaustive  explanation,  and  that 

Heriot  Really,  I  think  you  are  very  rude  to  interrupl 
nominee  in  thb  way !  indeed,  if  any  time  b  lost,  it  wO 
entirely  owing  to  the  interruption 

Benjamin.  Pray  do  not  continue  the  interruption^  but 
Bouverie  proceed. 

Daniel  I  should  not  have  interposed  had  he  been  td 
us  something  we  did  not  know ;  but  it  is  patent  to  eveiybi 
and  has  been  so  for  some  time,  that  he  is  only 

Arthur.  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  I 
what  is  stated  to-day  is  primarily  for  the  informatioi] 
Madame,  who  b  not  supposed,  officially^  to  be  cc^;nizant  ol 
this,  although  she  may  know  it  privately.  You  had  bei 
proceed,  Bouverie. 

Bouverie.  Once  more.  When  any  of  us  go  to  see  our  fries 
do  we  put  on  the  most  shabby  of  our  clothes,  or  do  we 
father  search  in  the  wardrobe,  and  pick  out  the  most  hone 
able  ?    Why  should  we  not  do  the  same  at  our  work,  th< 
He  that  is  not  careful 

Francis.  Those  vestments (sind  cries  of  *Tum  1 

out") 

Arthur.  Turn  who  out?  The  speaker,  or  the  one  ¥ 
interrupted  ?    (Roars  of  laughter.) 

Bouverie.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  monitor  who  \ 
not  careful  as  to  the  example  he  set  to  the  pupils  in  rel 
ence  to  the  manner  in  which  he  appeared  at  the  school  bre 
fasts 

Daniel  The  school  suppers  you  mean.    Why  do  you 
speak  of  things  as  they  are  ? 

Augustus.  It  is  a  very  great  lack  of  courtesy,  I  consider, 
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be  continually  interrupting  Bouverie;    I  am  surprised  at  you, 
Daniel.  I  had  been  told  that  you  were  a  teacher  of  the  teachers^ 

but  I  pray  never  to  hear  such  a  statement  again.    It  is 

(Uproar.) 

Bouverie.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Augustus.  I  have 
heard  of  your  toleration  ;  indeed,  it  is  as  wide-spread  as  your 
poetic  and  artistic  reputation.  I  will  just  say  a  few  words  in 
conclusion,  however ;  I  was  going  to  observe  that  as  some  of 
the  monitors'  duties  are  more  sacred  and  important  than 
others,  so  they  should  prepare  to  perform  those  more  sacred 
duties  in  a  way  that  would  prove  to  the  school  that  they 
recognised  the  sacredness  of  them.  In  a  word,  the  monitors 
have  been  asleep  far  too  long,  and  when  some  few  who  have 
been  touched  by  their  consciences  have  arisen  and  shaken  off 
the  sloth  of  ages,  the  whole  machinery  of  Madame's  council 
has  been  set  to  work  in  order  to  crush  them  ;  but,  as  you  said 
the  other  day,  Arthur,  while  not  agreeing  with  those  monitors 
against  whom  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion,  "  it  would  be 
well  if  cavillers  thoroughly  weighed  their  cavillings  before 
giving  expression  to  them."  This  applies  no  less  here  to-day 
than  it  does  to  that  larger  circle  outside.  I  have  to  thank  you, 
gentlemen,  for  the  forbearance  shown,  on  the  whole,  during 
the  time  I  have  been  speaking,  and  I  pray  Him  who  is  able 
to  turn  all  things  to  His  glory  to  grant  that  what  I  have 
said  concerning  "Essentials"  may  lead  many  to  set  their 
houses  in  order  by  intixxlucing  into  them  a  little  more  of 
decency  if  not  of  beauty.    (Loud  cheers.) 

•  •••••• 

A  rthur.  Who  appears,  gentlemen,  for  the  Evangelic  monitors  ? 

Francis.  We  have  nominated  Gordon. 

Arthur.  I  consider  him  a  very  fair  representative  man. 
Indeed,  he  has  lectured  at  my  house  ere  this,  and  all  have 
testified  to  his  ability  and  competence. 

Francis.  I,  on  behalf  of  my  party  and  my  party's  spokes- 
man, who  will  address  the  monitors,  undertake  that  he  shall 
not  weary  you  with  his  remarks.    We  consider  the  great 
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speech  of  die  day  will  come  firom  /wkt  oomiacc^  so;  aac 
afe  asixjoiisly  awastiiig  die  tiine  when  he  shall  be  oa  his  I 

Arthur  (smiliiig).  I  undertake  also  diat  ke  diall  not  w 
die  meeting.  Bat  I  fear,  if  he  were  inrfTtied  so  to  do 
would  be  preveated^  oren  before  sufficient  time  had  tbpsc 
which  he  could  reasonaUy  be  supposed  to  have  done  sol 

Hugh.  The  reason,  then,  would  be  diat  we  considered 
opinions  enunciated  very  dai^erous  and  erroneoosL 

Francis.  It  is  an  awful  diing  to  have  the  foundations  of 
school  iaith  undermined  ;  but  dien  it  has  been  propbe 
diat  in  the  last  days  scoffers  shall  came^  and 

Benjamin.  Well,  I  think  Gordon  had  better  be  address 
us.    It  is  of  no  use  arguing.    Let  him  speak. 

Parry,  I  think  we  have  just  cause  for  comfdaint.  i 
revered  monitor  was  continuously  interrupted  in  the  tlireac 
his  discourse,  and  aldiough  he  bore  it  so  patiendy,  we  co 
not  help  feeling  much  aggrieved  at  the  ^lectade.  We  a 
noticed  that  die  whole  of  the  uproar  was  caused  by  the  n< 
qpeaker^s  supporters^  and  that  the  monitors  idio  are  rea 
die  most  opposed  to  us  were  courteous  enough  not  to  inl 
nipt  when  no  purpose  was  to  be  served  by  so  dcxng. 

Arthur.  Very  well.  Parry,  act,  and  let  your  followers  s 
when  the  next  monitor  is  addressing  the  meeting,  as  my  si 
porters  acted  when  your  monitor  was  speaking.  Let  b< 
sections  act  in  the  same  manner  when  my  monitor  is  on  \ 
feet,  and  then  the  assembly  will  be  dissolved  without  a 
further  uproar.     (Cheers,  and  cries  of  "  Oh !  oh !") 

Gordon  (who  on  rising  was  received  with  cheers).  1 
Christian  friends,  I  know  not  why  /  should  have  found  su 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  my  beloved  brothers  as  to  be  standi 
up  before  you  all  for  them  to-day ;  but  as  I  am  thus  chos< 
I  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  try  and  prove  toyou  our  idc 
first,  of  what  is  not,  and  then  of  what  is  essential  First,  th< 
we  do  not  consider  it  essential  to  open  our  school-houses  i 
private  devotion  to  study.  We  think  that  private  study  c 
be  carried  on  at  the  homes  of  the  pupils  equally  as  well  as 
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the  schoolrooms :  and  further,  we  do  not  see  the  force  of 
leaving  all  the  school  books  and  instruments  of  learning  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  scholars  in  the  absence  of  the 
monitors.  Why,  there  have  been  cases  known  where  sacri- 
legious and  lazy  pupils  have  made  their  private  devotion  to 
the  sciences  the  excuse  for  destroying  the  means  of  acquiring 
those  sciences,  so  that  they  could  get  a  short  respite  from 
their  studies  whilst  fresh  appliances  were  being  prepared.  We 
never  can  believe  either  in  the  efficacy  of  any  school  system 
which  enjoins  abstinence  from  flesh  meat  once  a  week.  We 
understand  fasting  to  be  an  exercise  originally  intended  to 
keep  the  body  down,  and  enable  men  to  arrive  at  that  state 
of  mind  which  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  examine 
themselves,  and  ascertain  what  progress  they  bad  made 
during  the  past  terms ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  some  of  the 
monitors  either  won't  fast  at  alU  or  if  they  do,  it  is  in  the 
quality  of  what  they  consume,  and  not  in  the  quantity,  that 
they  make  the  diflference. 

Heriot,  What  do  you  know  about  what  the  fasting  moni- 
tors do } 

Arthur.  Your  representative  has  spoken.  You  are  out  of 
order  in  speaking  in  this  strain,  Heriot 

Gordon,  I  go  further.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  school,  as  a 
whole,  acts  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  standard 
work  of  the  school,  which  states  that  when  we  fast  we  should 
not  appear  to  men  to  fast,  but  do  so  secretly.  Now  the  very 
fact  of  setting  apart  six  weeks  for  this  special  purpose  seems 
to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  that  injunction, 
and 

Hugh,  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  touch  upon  that  here, 
Gordon,  but  (aside)  just  give  a  cut  at  the  two  other  sections 
without  bringing  our  Book  into  the  question, — ^if  you  can, 
that  is. 

Gordon,  And  contrary  to  common  sense  and  religion. 

Parry,  Common  sense  and  religion  are  not  always  hand  in 
hand,  neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  or  desirable  that  they 
should  be.    I  think  your  logic  is  at  fault  there,  Gordon. 
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Gordon.  At  all  events^  in  this  fasting  case  it  is  cootrai 
bath.  But  to  leave  fasting  and  turn  to  feasting.  How  c 
monitor  argue  that  it  is  conducive  to  the  papOs*  health 
they  and  the  monitors  should  more  frequently  break  1 
fast  togetlur  than  is  generally  done?  It  seems  to  me 
that  should  be  done  only  on  those  rare  occasions  w 
hitherto  has  been  the  custom,  for  the  very  fact  of  ttirilfitig 
solemnity  frequent  makes  it  common.  And  surely  this  shi 
not  be  made  common. 

SamueL  I  beg  to  differ  from  you.  To  introduce  a  metap 
Do  you  think  a  thing  becomes  common  which  we  love  me 
because  we  see  it  every  day?  Not  sa  I  should  say 
more  we  saw  of  it,  and  revelled  in  its  society,  the  oiore  we 
to  love  and  revere  it 

Benjamin.  I  quite  agree  there^  Samud. 

Gordon.  I  still  maintain  my  objection.  But  to  turn 
another  point  Too  much,  far  too  much  stress  is  laid  u] 
the  great  and  doubtless  good  monitors  of  early  and  medis 
times,  and  not  sufficient  very  often  upon  the  Great  Mon 
himselfl    Athanasius,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine 

Parry.  You  ought  not  to  speak  lightly  of  monitor  S.  l 
gustine  at  any  rate,  Gordon !     (Laughter.) 

Gordon.  The  saintly  monitors  who  have  passed  away  , 
worthy  of  imitation  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  much  more 
said  and  thought  about  them  by  some  of  the  monitors  thar 
either  consistent  with  decency  or  worthy  of  the  school 
which  they  belong-  Let  the  monitors,  as  I  said  before,  rev< 
tke  Great  Monitor  more  and  the  lesser  teachers  less.  Havi 
now  said  all  I  think  I  should  say  respecting  what  I  consic 
non-essentials^  let  me,  in  conclusion,  urge  upon  you  the  cc 
sideration  of  what  I  call  essentials.  I  consider  it  essent 
that  the  very  young  pupils  should  go  every  principal  day 
the  school  week  to  a  special  school,  which  is,  or  ought 
be,  annexed  to  every  school-house,  in  order  that  they  m; 
obtain  that  elementary  teaching  which  will  enable  the 
to  receive  with  profit  more  advanced  instruction   in   rig 
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teousness.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  more  evening  social 
gatherings,  where,  when  the  fatigue  and  heat  of  the  day  are 
over,  men  may  resort  for  mutual  improvement  and  recreation. 

(A  Voice.  He  prefers  tea  and  scandal  to  early  breakfasts.) 
(Great  uproar,  and  cries  of  **  Who  is  he  ? "  "  Turn  him  out,** 
and  "Oh,  oh.") 

Arthur,  All  this  is  very  unseemly. 

Dame  Albion,  If  this  is  a  specimen  of  a  monitors^  meeting, 
what,  in  the  name  of  charity,  would  z.  pupils  meeting  be  like  i 

Gordon.  I  will  not  detain  you,  gentlemen.  My  ideas  of 
Essentials,  I  suppose,  I  cannot  give  seriatim 

A  Voice.  He  never  uses  a  Latin  word  ! 

Gordon.  But  I  may  state  that  they  are  comprised  in  travers- 
ing the  first  speaker's  ideas  of  essentials.  Allow  me  to  thank 
those  who  have  kindly,  patiently  listened ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
hearts  of  all  who  have  tried  to  cry  me  down  may  be  softened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit     (Cheers  and  murmurs  of  dissent.) 


Arthur.  Allow  me,  gentlemen,  now  to  introduce,  as  the 
representative  of  the  party  which  people  say  I  have  the 
honour  to  lead,  my  friend  Augustus.  He  will  not  detain  you 
long,  but  one  thing  I  beg  of  you  all  not  to  forget,  and  that  is» 
that  there  is  a  right  of  reply. 

Augustus.  In  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  this  historic 
chamber  my  mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  past  I  seem, 
gentlemen,  to  see  an  army  of  monitors  in  this  apartment, 
speechless  and  fleshless,  and  yet  both  willing,  and  indeed 
anxious,  to  speak  against,  and  fight  against,  my  entrance  to 
it.  But  I  also  see  a  little  army  of  teachers,  both  speechless 
and  fleshless  too,  whose  speech  was  stopped  when  in  the  flesh, 
and  whose  flesh  was  racked  because  of  their  speaking  in 
favour  of  liberty  of  speech. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  a  pained  spectator  of  some 
of  your  conduct  to-day,  and  fully  expect  to  be  turned  out 
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bodily  before  I  can  say  half  I  should  like  to  say.     But  Ic 
ask  you  to  spare  your  invective  until  I  have  done^  and 
when  you  are  in  a  position  to  reply,  either  do  so  or  tun 
out  in  ihcyard. 

I  may  inform  you  that  I  am  a  fellow-monitor  with  j 
selves,  but  differ  from  the  majority  of  you  to  this  ex 
Instead  of  receiving  any  remuneration  for  my  servio 
remunerate  others  for  letting  me  use  a  schoolroom,  w 
is  invariably  crowded,  and,  indeed,  recently,  the  boys 
attend,  seeing  that  I  was  not  paid  as  they  thought  I  sh 
be,  clubbed  together,  and  now  present  me  every  week  wi 
sufficient  sum  to  meet  my  disbursements.  I  merely  state 
to  let  you  see  that  I  am  not  altogether  as  the  majorit 
you  with  respect  to  stipend,  so  do  not  fear  being  depri\ 
and  this  may  certainly  make  me  a  little  more  bold  in  wfa 
shall  have  to  communicate,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  1 
when  a  man's  bread  depends  upon  what  he  says  he  is 
always  certain  to  say  what  he  feels.  I  am  anxious  to  tak< 
credit  for  my  plainness  of  speech — whence  the  explanation. 

I  do  not  intend  to  call  into  question  any  of  the  views  1 
by  the  previous  speakers.  They  believe  them,  and  are  entit 
to  hold  them,  but  they  have  no  right  to  force  me  or  any  \i\ 
man  to  do  so.  If  they  find  they  cannot  persuade  tl 
should  desist,  and  not  make  themselves  as  obnoxious  as  tl 
ideas.  I  speak  thus  as  I  have  many  pupils  who  have 
their  former  monitors  for  this  very  reason.  They  wishec 
drive  them  when  they  could  not  lead  ;  but  now,  in  tli 
days,  gentlemen,  you  will  find  that  when  moral  force  f 
physical  force  and  the  like  will  more  signally  fail 

To  proceed,  however,  to  explain  some  of  my  ideas 
Essentials.  • 

I  believe,  first  and  foremost,  the  greatest  of  all  essential 
to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ;  to  keep  the  eleve 
injunction  ;  to 

Voices,  Eleven  injunctions  !  why,  there  are  only  ten  !  Ti 
him  out,  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  saying. 
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Augustus,  One  thing  is  very  certain,  gentlemen,— ^^  do 
not  keep  it 

Arthur.  I  have  known  cases  before  where  men  have  been 
ignorant  of  this  eleventh  commandment  or  injunction.  But, 
gentlemen,  there  are  eleven,  and  our  nominee  is  correct 

Augustus.  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  combat  that  old  doctrine 
— invented  by  monitors  of  the  past  and  taught  by  the  majority 
of  the  present — ^that  men  for  committing  sin  for  seventy  years 
are  punished  eternally.  (Great  uproar.)  I  believe  that  such  a 
view  of  the  Great  Teacher  is  utterly  opposed  to  all  revelation 
concerning  Him.  (Renewed  uproar.)  I  maintain  it  was  in- 
vented expressly  to  frighten  pupils  into  becoming  Christians. 
(Uproar.)  I  say,  and  my  party  says,  that  the  pupil  who  is  a 
Christian  through  fear  is  not  a  Christian  at  all,  and  that  the 
pupil  who  is  always  imagining  the  Great  Monitor  as  sitting 
with  the  rod  in  His  hand,  is  not  only  cherishing  an  unjust  idea 
concerning  Him,  but  is  preventing  himself  from  making  any 
real  progress  in  the  school.  (Cries  of  "  Turn  him  out,  turn 
him  out!") 

Arthur.  You  seem  to  forget  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
reply. 

Augustus.  I  say  that  when  the  pupils  leave  this  lower  school 
before  they  get  into  the  upper  they  go  through  a  disinfecting 
room,  there  to  get  rid  of  all  the  littlenesses  and  faults  which 
have  grown  upon  them  here,  and  that  the  length  of  their 
imprisonment  is  governed  entirely  by  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  disease.  (Loud  cries  of  "Shame!")  I  do  not  see 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of,  gentlemen,  in  s^ng  what  you 
believe.  The  shame  is  in  saying  what  you  do  not  believe, 
and  teaching,  or  rather  trying  to  teach,  what  you  do  not 
know  yourself.  To  believe  that  the  Great  Teacher  of  all 
is  less  merciful  than  His  earthly  monitors  is  to  make  Him  not 
a  teacher  at  all,  but  much  below  the  most  mediocre  and  petty- 
minded  junior.  I  say  it  is  essential  to  try  and  expose  these 
popular  fallacies  respecting  the  Divine  Teacher.  They  have 
prevailed  too  long.     I  can  well  understand  how  they  were 
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originated,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  tbat  such  ideas 
perhaps  essential  wA^n  they  were  originated,  havii^  n 
to  the  inexperience  of  the  monitors,  and  the  class  of  p 
they  had  to  deal  with;  but  to  let  such  statements  rei 
uncontradicted,  idien  even  Nature  herself  does  so,  is  U 
mind  a  crime.  Oug^t  this  great  school  to  delay  the  mar 
enlightenment  ?  or  oi^t  it  not  rather  to  place  itself  ii 
van  of  progress,  of  science,  and  of  art;  and  be  inde 
blessing  to  Madame  and  her  pupils  and  monitors  ? 

Vokfs.  It  is!     It  is! 

Augustus.  It  may  be,  but  I  am  afraid  that  history  will 
you  that  hitherto  this  school  has  consistently,  or,  ra 
inconsistently  opposed  every  improvement  that  has  I 
introduced  into  the  land,  and  that  instead  of  loosening 
hands  of  those  struggling  spirits  who  have  had  a  glimps 
more  intense  light,  they — that  is,  the  monitors — have 
variably  tied  them  up  in  stronger  bands,  or  tried  to  dc 
and  with  great  success. 

Hugh.  Such  monitors  as  you  would  undermine  tiie  faitl 
the  school 

Francis.  It  is  a  scandal  to  be  in  the  same  chamber  with  ) 

Parry.  I  think  I  could  tolerate  the  Evangelic  moni 
sooner  than  your  party  after  all 

Heriot.  A  possible  resuscitation  of  heathendooL 

Daniel  I  shall  want  some  strong  tea  after  he  has  done. 

Samtul.  I  believe  the  honour  of  our  Great  Master  is  m 
insulted  by  6ur  remaining  in  his  rationalistic  presence. 

Arthur.  It  sounds  to  me  very  much  like  mockery  to  sp 
in  this  strain.  Is  he  to  proceed  ?  (Great  uproar,  and  «  ] 
no!" 

Augustus.  I  claim  my  right  to  conclude  my  remarks  ;  ^ 
have  spoken,  and  can  speak  again  when  I  have  done, 
believe  the  great  essential  is  to  love  your  pupils  and  felh 
monitors  as  you  love  yourself,  although   I  fear,   when 
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pupils  read  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  to-day,  thty 
will  not  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  had  much  encourage- 
ment so  to  do  from  some  of  us  here.  But,  and  oh!  my 
fellow-teachers,  believe  me,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men  that  they  may  see  your  g^ood  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Heriot  What  about  faith  ?    You  say  nothing  about  faith. 

Augustus,  Reasonable  faith  is  good,  and  I  know  your  argu- 
ment is  that  faith  produces  good  works.  I  believe  proper  faith 
does,  but  I  also  maintain  that  superstitious  faith  does  not ; 
and  I  say  that  if  faith  did  not  result  in  works,  then  works  with- 
out faith  would  be  preferable  to  faith  without  works. 

Bouverie.  Oh,  give  us  faith ! 

Augustus,  Precisely.  (Laughter.)  But  at  the  same  time, 
oh,  give  us  works.  (Renewed  laughter.)  Finally,  I  would  say 
one  word.  Do  not  make  your  pupils  learn  to  recite  that 
Athanasian  task.  It  is  repulsive  to  humanity,  misrepresents 
divinity,  and  is  not  the  task  of  Athanasius  at  all.  It  is 
untruthful  in  its  title,  unjust  in  its  petitions,  and  unreasonable 
in  its  arguments.  It  is  a  scandal  for  a  Christian  monitor  to 
teach  his  pupils  to  reverence  it ;  and  the  only  thing  it  is  fit 
for  is  to  be  copied  out  in  large  hand  and  sent  to  some  eccle- 
siastical curiosity-shop,  and  there  labelled  with  what  it  has 
been  well  called  "a  barbarous  production  of  a  barbarous 
age.**    (Cheers,  hisses,  and  uproar.) 


Arthur.  Does  any  monitor  wish  to  reply.? — I  do  not  mean 
merely  to  object  to  the  monitor  who  has  just  sat  down,  but  to 
logically  traverse  his  opinions.  (No  indications  of  any  one 
replying.)  /• 

Arthur.  I  beg  then  now  to  ask  you,  madam,  either  to 
state  here  whom  your  sympathies  are  with,  or  to  take  time  to 
consider. 

Dame  Albion.  I  shall  take  time  to  consider.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  thing  is  certain,— the  sooner  the  school  breaks 
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*  up  for  good  the  better.    The  specimen  to-day  of  some  of  the 

'^'  monitors'  conduct  at  once  showed  the  reason  why  so  many 

**,  belonging  to  difTerent  schools  laugh  at  us.     I  think  I  shall 

^  get  one'^of  my  trusty  ministers  over  the  way  to  move  for  the 

^<  disestabiishmeiit  o(  it   1  am  getting  old,  and  I  cannot  endure 

i  to  be  laughed  at  by  all  the  world  through  such  a  thing  as  this 

]!  school.    I  shall  certainly  see  about  it    (Sensation.) 
\  Exeunt  otnties. 
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Why  have  you  asked  me  to  undertake,  and  why  have 
I  not  declined,  the  duty  of  addressing  you  this  evening  ? 
We  both,  I  suppose,  know  that  neither  my  present  very 
engrossing  professional  pursuits,  nor  the  studies  of  my 
earlier  years,  have  qualified  me  to  deliver  the  Inaugural 
Lecture  of  the  session  for  such  an  Institution  as  yours. 
Probably  there  has  been  somewliat  of  the  spirit  of  clan- 
ship at  work,  both  in  those  who  have  offered  me  this 
honourable  post,  and  in  me,  who  have  been  bold  or 
rash  enough  to  accept  it.  You,  it  seems,  are  kindly  dis- 
posed to  welcome  a  fellow-townsman  returning  to  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  early  education,  and  to  overlook 
his  faults ;  and  I  am  vain  enough  to  feel  highly  gratified 
by  being  put  for  this  night  into  a  prominent  position  in 
that  not  mean  city  of  w^hich  I  boast  to  be  a  citizen.  If, 
thinking  rather  of  the  honour  of  the  post  I  hold  to-night 
than  of  my  fitness  to  fulfil  its  duties,  I  have  ventured  to 
stand  forth  where  you  have  been  accustomed  to  see  far 
abler  men,  with  the  peculiar  knowledge  and  training,  to 
encourage  which  your  Philosophicid  Institution  is  dedi- 
cated, I  pray  you  to  pardon  my  rashness,  and  attribute 
it  to  this  cause,  that,  when  invited,  I  could  not  repress 
a  desire  to  show  and  keep  up  my  connexion  with  the 
birthplace  of  so  many  distinguished  men. 
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But  if  this  was  the  first  inducement  which  made 
I  anxious  not  to  decline  the  duty  to  which  the  kind] 

of  your  Council  called  me,  I  am  Ijound  to  say  also,  t 
on  calm  consideration,  I  did  think  that  what  I  lia< 
address  to  you  might  not  be  useless,  especially  in 
peculiar  circumstances  of  these  times^  and  that  perl 
there  were  few  persons  who  could  more  naturally 
appropriately  speak  to  you  on  topics  which  I  tliin 
very  important  should  be  pressed  on  the  attention  o 
'  philosophical  institutions. 

You  have  often  before  been  addressed  by  clergym 
you  have  heard  some  very  distinguished  clergymen  of 
own  Church ;  you  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  right 
;  us  of  the  clergy  to  forget  our  professional  responsibil 

whatever  be  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  plac 
and,  while  it  is  granted  that  we  should  be  inexcusab 
we  turned  this  chair  into  a  pulpit^  still  there  are  cer 
truths  respecting  the  mode  and  the  spirit  in  which  pi 
sophical  investigations  ought  to  be  conducted,  w! 
occur  perhaps  more  readily  to  us  than  to  other  men 
Without  going  back  to  the  instructors  of  the  ]Mi< 
Ages,  you  will  grant  that  the  clerical  profession,  bot 
this  and  the  sister  countries,  has  never  failed  to  e 
amongst  its  members  names  famous  in  many  w 
both  of  literature  and  of  science  I  never  hear< 
alleged  that  literature  or  science  suffered  from  tliis  ( 
nexion  ;  and  I  am  sure  theology  has  not  suffercd.  1 
sides  have  gained,  if  men  like  Chalmers  have  at  < 
earned  with  them  into  their  scientific  investigations 
reverent  aspirations  of  a  religious  heart,  and  resc 
tludr  theology  from  the  conventionalities  of  a  c 
formalism  by  that  ardent  love  of  truth  which  scii 
fosters,  and  l)y  which  it  lives.    There  may  be  narj 
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minded  clergymen  who  look  upon  science  as  hostile 
to  religion,  as  there  arc  undoubtedly  bigoted  men  of 
science  who  think  that  religion  cramps  the  intellect 
and  forbids  enlarged  investigation ;  l)ut  neither  are  good 
specimens  of  their  class.  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to-night  to  the  l>eauty,  the  naturalness,  the  unspeakably 
good  results  of  such  an  harmonious  union  between 
religion  and  philosophy  as  has  been  exhibited  by  many 
of  the  gi-eatest  writers  on  both.  Whether  shall  we  place 
higher  the  name  of  Newton  or  of  Butler  ?  Each,  at  all 
events,  is  the  greatest  in  his  own  dcpaitment.  Neither 
could  have  done  well  the  other  s  work.  Newton  cer- 
tiiinly  is  held  to  have  failed  when  he  wrote  directly  on 
theology,  and  Butler  was  not  trained  to  write  on  science. 
But  the  philosopher  shows  all  the  reverence  of  a 
devout  theologian  in  his  laborious  investigation  of  the 
laws  by  which  God  sustains  the  material  universe, 
while  the  theologian  is  as  ^^dsely  cautious  in  tracing  and 
unfolding  Gods  moral  attributes  and  government,  as  if 
the  subjects  of  which  lie  treats  were  matters,  not  of 
revelation,  but  of  purely  scientific  inquiry.  Shall  it 
not  then  be  granted  that  the  perfect  theologian  and  the 
perfect  man  of  science  are  by  no  means  adversaries, 
maintaining  conflicting  theories  in  an  irreconcilable 
antagonism,  but  that  they  are,  each  in  his  own  w^ay, 
ministers  and  interpreters  of  that  great  Being,  who, 
now  by  some  special  manifestation  of  his  will,  now  in 
•the  ordinary  course  and  common  phenomena  of  nature, 
makes  himself  known  to  the  patient,  humble  heart,  and 
the  well- iiLst  rue  ted  intellect? 

But  here  it  is  veiy  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  a  caricature  of  this  undoubted  tnith  respecting 
the  harmony  of  science  and  religion.     I  shiUl  illustrate 
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what  I  mean  by  a  theological  example.     Students 
/  exegetical  theolog}' — or  rather,  I  may  say,  all  educa 

men — are  acquainted  vnXh  the  works  called  "  Harmon 
of  the  four  Gospels.  Now,  of  course,  there  is  a  S€ 
in  which  these  four  independent  living  pictures  of 
human  life  of  Christ  are  one.  The  one  Spirit  of  tr 
who  animated  and  guided  the  four  human  authors 
these  four  marvellous  books,  breathes  through  them 
and  causes  them,  when  taken  together,  agreeing  in 
essential  truth,  to  teach  that  one  harmonious  les 
which  the  human  life  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  reveaL 
guide  our  fallen  humanity.  The  books  agree  essentia 
however  they  may  differ  in  those  minute  details  wh 
mark  the  different  circumstances  and  characters  of 
human  authors  through  whose  independent  testimc 
the  Divine  Spirit  speaks.  But  it  has  been  too  often 
custom  of  theologians  not  to  rest  contented  with  1 
essential  unity.  Puzzled  by  a  supposed  difficulty 
recognising  the  one  Divine  voice  thus  speaking  ii 
variety  of  notes,  they  have  sought  unwisely  to  red 
its  utterances  to  a  monotone.  Incapable  of  appreciat 
that  accumulating  force  of  testimony,  which  in  all  va 
historical  documents  grows  to  certainty  through 
marks  of  independence,  shown  by  diversity  in  mim 
points  in  the  midst  of  essential  unity,  they  have  at  tin 
set  themselves  to  work  that  they  might  torture  ev< 
sentence  and  word  of  the  independent  witnesses  into 
unnatural  agreement.  I  stay  not  to  ask  whether  1 
harmonists  of  the  Gospels  arc  really  as  blamable  in  t 
matter  as  some  of  their  critics  have  maintained.  1 
objection  urged  to  their  labours,  whether  it  be  valid 
gi'oundless,  will  at  legist  iUustrate  what  I  now  mej 
when  I  say  that  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  t 
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vain  show  of  a  like  forced  harmony  between  religion  and 
science.  God  proclaims  himself  in  Revelation  and  in 
Nature.  Let  us  feel  certain  we  shall  come  at  last — if 
not  in  this  life,  certainly  wlien  faith  is  lost  in  sight,  and 
knowledge  becomes  perfect — to  understand  that  there  is* 
no  discrepancy,  but  a  real  harmony,  between  these  two 
manifestations  of  the  one  Author.  But  there  may  be 
many  and  even  imporfcmt  differences  which  puzzle  us 
for  a  long  time.  Now  no  good,  but  gi-eat  mischief,  w^ill 
follow  from  any  unwise  attempt  to  elude  or  overlook 
the  fact  that  these  diflerences  exist.  The  faithful  student 
will  not  endeavour  dishonestly  or  rashly  to  explain  them 
away.  He  will  idlow  them  to  stand  as  he  finds  them. 
He  may  at  times  be  vexed  by  them,  and  have  his  faith 
tried;  but  calmer  thouglit,  and  a  return  to  the  more 
truly  philosophic  temper,  will  convince  him  how  very 
little  after  all  either  revelation  or  science,  or  both  com- 
bined, can  tell  him,  in  his  present  imperfect  condi- 
tion, as  to  the  manifold  and  complicated  designs  of  Him 
who  directs  the  whole  moral  and  matoriid  universe ;  and 
he  will  be  contented,  therefore,  to  wait  patiently,  not 
taking  refuge  in  a  rash  scepticism,  but  feeling  his  way 
cautiously,  in  the  humble  diffidence  of  true  philosophy. 

Now,  the  unnatural  harmonies  of  theology  and  human 
science,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  are  of  two  kinds. 
Some  would  take  tlie  Bible,  and  force  all  the  discoveries 
of  science  into  accordance  w4th  its  lightest  words ;  others, 
resting  on  some  basis  of  a  supposed  philosophy,  would 
build  on  it  the  system  which  is  to  teach  tliem  the  way  to 
heaven.  Both  attempts  are  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous. 
Thomas  Burnet's  Sacred  Theoivj  of  the  Earth  would 
not  now  be  tolerated.  I  scarcely  think  that  many 
divines  will  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  adequacy  even 
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of  Locke's  doctrinal  statements  in  his  Reasonablene& 
Christianity.  The  Royal  Society  would  be  felt  to 
altogether  neglecting  its  duty  if  it  sought  its  princi] 
of  geology  or  astronomy,  not  in  observation  and 
periment,  but  in  the  Books  of  Moses ;  and  a  Profej 
of  Divinity  who  based  his  teaching  of  the  doctrine 
the  Atonement,  not  on  what  God  has  told  us  in  \ 
Word  respecting  Himself  and  His  eternal  Son,  and  \ 
relations  to  thefallen  soul  of  man,  but  on  the  obser 
phenomena  of  the  world  around  him,  or  the  dedueti 
of  pure  reason,  would  certainly  give  his  disciples  a  v 
inadequate,  if  not  a  false  view,  of  the  scheme  of  sal 
tion.  Truly  neither  the  philosopher  nor  the  theolog 
can  afford  to  overlook  any  collateral  and  incider 
illustration,  or  other  help  which  his  own  system  n 
receive  from  a  right  use  of  the  truths  that  bel< 
specially  to  the  province  of  his  brother  student ;  1 
each  will  be  cautious  not  to  confound  such  occasio 
helj)s  with  the  foundation  on  which  his  teaching  re 
He  will  work  out  and  unfold  his  own  system  in 
own  department,  glad  if  he  can  here  and  there  g 
some  additional  light  to  cheer  him  in  his  toil  from 
fires  that  glow  in  his  neighbour  s  workshop  ;  but 
will  not  step  across  the  street  to  borrow  his  neighboi 
tools,  nor  loiter  in  his  company,  so  as  to  neglect 
own  special  business.  The  history  of  the  early  Chu: 
tells  us  of  a  time  when  Christian  theology  formec 
very  intimate  alliance  ^\^th  the  Platonic  philosop 
not  to  the  furtherance  of  its  efficient  preaching  of  ' 
pure  gospel.  Each  heresy  which  in  the  courae  of  c< 
turies  has  endeavoured  to  palm  off  on  the  sin-and-sorrc 
stricken  nations  some  inefficient  and  mutilated  sche 
of  human  nature  and  of  the  Divine  counsels,   in   i 
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place  of  the  all-sufficing  cure  for  our  maladies  which 
God  has  provided  iu  His  Word,  has  run  into  its  pecu- 
liar errors  from  an  avowed  or  unintentional  substitution 
of  the  tenets  of  some  school  of  human  philosophy,  in- 
stead of  the  Divine  principles  which  God  has  revealed. 
Nay,  my  own  opuiion  is,  that  if  there  be  mistaken 
teachers  of  religion  who  have  corrupted  the  Divine 
simplicity  of  the  gospel  by  adding  to  rather  than  sub- 
tracting from  its  perfectness,  even  these,  though  they 
do  not  know  it,  and  would  be  the  very  last  to  acknow- 
ledge such  a  fault,  have  been  forgetting  theology,  the 
science  which  has  a  Divine  source,  and  building  upon 
the  empiricism  of  some  human  theoiy  of  what  man  is 
and  ought  to  be,  while  they  invented  or  adopted  doc- 
trines framed  to  meet  directly  the  observed  pressing 
wants  of  his  lower  nature,  instead  of  studying  the 
Divine  plan  l)y  which  God  would  purify  and  elevate 
him  to  escape  from  these  wants. 

The  histoiy,  then,  both  of  theology  and  of  philosophy, 
in  Christian  nations,  seems  to  warn  us  against  any 
forced  union  of  the  two.  Each  has  its  own  department 
in  the  boundless  field  of  truth  ;  each  its  own  principles 
and  its  own  method,  and  to  some  extent  also  its  own 
instruments  of  investigation. 

But  though  science  and  theolog}'  are  not  thus  to  be 
confijunded,  we  requu'e  to  be  warned  also  against  a 
misrepresentation  in  tliis  matter  which  some  scientific 
men  have  advanced.  It  has  been  said.  Science  works 
by  reason  ;  Religion,  and  therefore  theology,  which  treats 
of  religion,  is  guided  altogether  by  faith.  All  readers  of 
Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles  will  remember  the  taunt  im- 
plied in  this  statement  as  there  advanced  ;^  and  it  has 

^  Hume^B  Essaygy  London,  1768,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 
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been  supposed  to  be  repeated  within  the  last  few  yean 
r  I  fully  believe  without  any  thought  of  its  being  a  tan 

-  -by  one  bearing  the  double  character  of  a  clergyman  a 
a  man  of  science,  who,  having  puzzled  himself  with  t 
supposed  intellectual  difficulties,  which  he  thought  fi 
bade  him  to  admit  any  element  of  the  interference 
the  supernatural  in  the  outward  course  of  the  wor 
I  seems  to  have  adopted  Hume's  conclusion,  that  to  pro 

j  a  miracle  by  any  argument  of  reason  was  impossibl 

and  yet,  yearning  to  have  the  wants  of  a  devout  hej 
supplied  by  Clmstianity,  he  seems  to  have  brought  hi 
self  to  think,  that  though  the  supernatural  eleme: 
which  ifi  in  truth  essential  to  the  gospel,  must  be  reject 
by  reason,  it  may  still  somehow  or  another  be  embra<: 
by  faith/  Now,  I  confess  that  this  expulsion  of  reas 
from  the  province  of  religion  appears  to  me  to 
scarcely  less  than  a  confession  that  we  are  ready 
stiike  our  hopes  for  eternity  on  mere  feehng,  fancy, 
'  imagination,  and  have   no   real  ground  for   believi 

what  the  gospel  tells  us,  except  the  wish  that  it  may 
true.  This  would  be  a  fearful  condition  for  a  reasonal 
being  to  be  reduced  to.  Conviction  of  the  truth  m 
be  wrought  in  the  mind  by  spiritual  influences,  \ 
truth  must  always  be  capable  of  being  subjected  to  t 
test  of  reason  ;  and  that  system,  whatever  it  be,  whi 
claims  to  be  independent  of  reason,  to  s;iy  the  least,  : 
'  curs  very  grave  suspicions  that  it  has  nothing  to 

with  truth.     Let  us  consider  how  this  holds  in  i-ef 
ence  to  the  question  now  before  us. 

The  material  sciences,  for  example,  are  of  com-se  bas 
upon  observation.  To  observe  individual  facts,  to  \ 
range  and  classify  the   results  of  our  observation, 

^  Eimtays  and  Rlvicu^a^  London,  8th  Ed.  p.  144. 
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build  general  laws  on  an  induction  of  many  individual 
facts,  cautiously  to  refer  other  analogous  facts  to  the 
laws  thus  cautiously  established, — all  these  compound 
processes  we  speak  of  generally  as  acts  of  the  reason. 
Now  it  may  be  granted  that  the  principles  of  theology 
are  not  commonly — it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  uni- 
versally— established  by  this  inductive  process.  Some 
of  them  may  be  intuitively  perceived  ;  some  of  them 
certainly  are  intuitions  of  the  improved,  chastened,  spiri- 
tually-enlightened conscience.  But  shall  we  say  that 
the  reason  has  nothing  to  do  wdth  them  ?  If  any  of 
them  were  contradictory  to  sure  principles  of  reason, 
the  man  who  perceived  them  so  to  be  could,  from  the 
very  constitution  of  his  nature,  no  more  believe  them 
than  he  could  believe  that  two  and  two  make  six.  They 
may,  of  course,  contradict  some  probable  principle  arrived 
at  by  a  necessarily  imperfect  induction, — for  all  induction 
which  includes  any  individuals  beyond  those  it  has 
actually  examined  must  fail  of  demonstration, — and  be 
therefore  so  far  imperfect ;  while,  even  in  the  most  com- 
plete induction  that  is  possible,  the  observer  may  have 
made  some  mistake  in  his  particular  observations,  which 
will  necessarily  vitiate  the  general  rule  he  has  inferred 
from  them.  The  intuitive  principle  I  am  speaking  of 
may  then,  I  say,  contradict  some  probably  established 
law  of  an  imperfect  science  ;  and  then  the  question  will 
remain  to  be  solved,  whether  we  have  mistaken  a  pre- 
judice for  an  intuition,  or  whether  the  inductively  esta- 
blished principle  to  which  our  supposed  intuition  is 
contradictory,  itself  rests  on  an  insecure  basis.  There 
may  thus  be  all  sorts  of  apparent  contradictions  between 
what  claim  to  be  intuitive  principles  of  theology,  and 
the  dictates  of  what  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  prin- 
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r:ij»li-.s  of  imlurtive  science ;  but  a  real  Ct>ntr3 
h<;t  wof.'ii  a  r«:al  intuitive  principle  and  any  of  the  ^i 
tatcH  of  n.iil  n*ason  \<  impossible.  In  illustratioii, 
thinking:  nicn  will  Ik;  flLsp<^^»se«l  to  class  ainons"^t 
tuition.s  wo  are  .speaking  of,  our  Ix-lief  that  th«:jv  i* 
that  He  is  just,  that  He  is  merciful  I  will  noi 
on  the  question  now  whether  there  be  other  x 
estalilLshinfj  these  OTcat  truths  IjesiJes  thus  ass-en 
thr*m  as  intuitively  perceived  by  the  cultivate 
disciplined  mind  in  a  sound  state.  Let  us  reirar 
hcHi  as  intuitions  :  then  it  Is  certain  thev  c;m  m 
shown  to  lie  unreasonable.  All  so-calltrd  condu-s 
reiison  whir-h  ai-e  contradictor}'  to  them  will  certai 
found  to  rest  upon  a  fallacy  somewhere.  All 
attempts  to  show  that  there  is  no  God,  or  that  ] 
mah'volent  or  a  careless  being ;  that  all  things, 
destinies  of  tliinking,  ch(Xjsing,  resolving,  actinor 
mwU,  jis  well  as  the  changes  in  the  material  ue 
eitht.r  drift  on  by  chance,  or  are  swayed  and  c 
according  to  the  stereotyfK.-d  rules  of  some  iiiui 
laws  which  God  pt-rluips  did  not  even  original 
with  which,  evt;n  if  He  originated  them.  He  1 
jKAver  now  to  interfere  :  all  such  supposed  eoncj 
of  an  imperfectly  inf«»rmed  reason  aru  sure  to  be  ] 
at  hist  to  have  no  truth  in  them.  They  certain 
upon  a  fallacy  somewhere,  if  they  contradict  an 
tivt.'ly  perct.'ived  truth. 

The  samcj  may  be  said  of  other  principles  of  th< 
not  ref<  rrilile  to  intuition.  There  are  truths 
God  has  revealifd  objectively,  which  certainl 
no  intuitions  of  man  in  his  natural  state  evt.'U 
most  iiiiprovfM],  wlii<-h  the  enlightened  Christiai 
sci<.'nce  in<leed  assents  to  and  apjirovcs  as  revealut 
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which  it  could  not  have  worked  out  for  itself  without 
an  external  revelation :  To  these  we  assent  on  the 
authority  of  the  Revealer.  But  we  could  not  assent 
to  them  if  they  were  contradictory  to  any  certain 
dictates  of  reason.  We  should  suspect  that  we  had 
failed  to  apprehend  the  real  meaning  of  the  revela- 
tion, if  we  found  it  teaching  what  amounted  to  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  This  obviously  applies,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  We 
do  not  receive  it  by  intuition.  It  is  not  even  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  enlightened 
individual  conscience  that  it  comes  to  us,  and  yet  we  hold 
that  the  heart  and  conscience  finds  much  in  the  doctrine, 
when  received,  to  supply  human  need ;  and  thus  we 
gain  an  incidental  and  additional  proof  that  it  is  true. 
But  the  doctrine  comes  to  us  direct  from  an  external 
revelation.  Some  minds  at  first  revolt  against  it  as  if 
it  contained  assertions  not  only  above  the  province  of 
human  reason,  as  soaring  towards  the  infinite  where 
the  common  judgments  of  the  finite  cannot  follow,  but 
irreconcilable  with  and  actually  contradictory  to  reason. 
Well-instructed  theologians  know  that  this  is  not  so — 
that  these  august  statements  as  to  the  nature  and 
offices  of  the  three  persons  of  the  one  Godhead,  which 
the  Church  has  extracted  from  Holy  Scripture — what- 
ever other  arguments  may  be  brought  against  them 
from  any  quarter — cannot  with  any  show  of  fair- 
ness be  declared  to  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
I  presume  even  those  most  opposed  to  the  doctrine, 
if  they  understood  how  transcendental,  how  vastly 
above  the  finite  range  of  man's  thought,  are  the  sub- 
jects with  which  this  doctrine  is  occupied — whatever 
else  they  have  to  say  against  it — would  no  longer  con- 
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tend  that  it  is  liable  to  this  objection.     No  one  blam 
them  for  inquiring  in  limine  whether  the  doctrine  does 
does  not  contain  what  we  call  a  contradiction  in  tern 
If  it  did,  reasonable  human  beings  could  not  believe 
if  they  would ;  and  the  God  of  truth,  who  has  giv^ 
them  their  reason,  never  would  require  a  belief  whic 
by  the  very  constitution  of  their  minds,  he  had  hii 
self  made  impossible.    Beason,  then,  in  all  doctrin 
revealed  in  this  manner  externally,  is  entitled  to  as 
provided  it  does  so  with  the  humility  of  real  phil 
sophy.   Whether   the  thing  stated  to  be  revealed 
contradictory  to  reason.     Reason  also  inquires  mo 
legitimately  as  to  the  grounds  by  which  the  docume 
or  other  authorized  vehicle  professing  to  transmit 
us  the  record  of  a  revelation  proves  itself  to  be  inde^ 
what  it  professes  to  be, — the  trustworthy  depository 
a  message  coming  from   God.     Reason,  moreover, 
reference  to  all  such  doctrines  as  we  are  speaking  < 
must  be  greatly  concerned  in  testing  the  accuracy 
the  human  statements  in  which  fallible  men  wrap  i 
the  Divine  truth  infallibly  revealed  to  them.     In  j 
these  ways  : — 1.  In  the  examination   of  the   doctrii 
itself ;  2.  In  testing  the  evidence  for  its  divine  origii 
3.  In  seeing  that  it  is  faithfully  transmitted — there 
full  room  for  the  work  of  reason.   In  all  these  ways  fai 
works  with  reason  and  through  reason ;  and  if  we  u 
the  word  faith  for  that  humble,  teachable  habit  of  mil 
which  leads  man  to  trust  God  as  the  revealer  of  tl 
things  invisible,  it  does  not  set  reason  aside,  thouj 
it  strongly  feels  and  asserts  its  feebleness  and  inad 
quacy  for  tlie  full  development  of  heavenly  truth. 

We  see  then  how,  in  reference  both^to  those  religio' 
truths  which  are  intuitively  perceived  and  those  whi< 
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come  to  us  through  the  teaching  of  an  external  revela- 
tion, there  is  full  room  for  the  exercise  of  reason :  and 
when  we  descend  to  religious  truths  of  a  lower  grade, 
which  are  neither  intuitively  perceived  nor  directly 
revealed — the  many  doctrines  not  actually  written  in 
Scripture,  but  deduced  from  it  by  the  Church  Uni- 
versal, or  by  the  various  particular  Churches  ;  the  state- 
ments which,  not  found  in  Scripture  or  the  earliest 
creeds,  are  embodied  in  decrees  of  councils,  or  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  various  communions — who 
doubts  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  must  be 
tested  by  a  rigid  logic  ?  Are  they  or  are  they  not  legiti- 
mate deductions  from  the  passages  of  Scripture  on  which 
they  profess  to  be  founded  ?  They  may  be  comforting 
statements ;  it  may  be  felt  that  they  help  men  to 
advance  in  the  religious  life  ;  they  may  seem,  if  we  may 
so  say,  to  meet  certain  acknowledged  wants  of  human 
nature,  and  be  very  useful  in  certain  stuges  of  society  : 
None  of  these  attributes  which  they  possess  will  be 
overlooked  by  a  wise  theologian ;  they  wiU  all  be 
allowed  their  proper  weight  as  subsidiary  evidence  of  a 
certain  amount  of  probable  truth ;  but  after  all,  the  ques- 
tion must  recur,  Can  the  statements  stand  the  common 
tests  of  truth  and  falsehood  according  to  the  common 
rules  of  reason  ?  We  grant  that  the  major  premises  on 
which  they  rest  are  in  the  revealed  Word  of  God;  but  are 
these  legitimate  deductions  from  such  premises  ?  Or,  we 
grant  that  certain  individual  facts  as  to  God  and  man 
are  taught  us  from  an  infallible  source  ;  is  this  principle 
which  we  establish  from  these  facts  a  legitimate  induc- 
tion? That  would  be  an  evil  day  for  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  Christian  Church,  in  which  theologians 
granted  that  the  truths  they  taught  were  not  to  be 
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tested  and  maintjiined  by  reason.  AVhere  should 
have  anything  to  save  us  from  launching  on  the  sh 
less  sea  of  supeiBtition,  which  in  a  vague  way  satisfy 
unthinking  minds,  is  for  those  who  think  but  anol 
name  for  scepticism  ?  It  is  noteworthy  that  both  IIu 
and  those  who  denoimce  the  name  of  Hume,  should  h 
furthered  this  unnatural  divorce  of  Christian  faith  fi 
reason. 

Perhaps  the  number  of  those  students  of  science  i 
would  theoretically  agree  with  the  statements  agai 
which  we  thus  contend  may  be  very  limited.  Men  \ 
pride  themselves  on  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
not  likely  to  confess  that  they  discard  it  in  what  concc 
their  truest  interests.  But  I  suspect  we  must  all 
that,  whatever  be  their  theories,  there  is  practica 
in  some  ardent  students  of  science,  an  intellectual  si 
nation  as  to  religious  trutL  Their  whole  zeal  b 
be  expended  on  other  matters.  They  may  acquiesce 
the  religion  which  they  find  established,  while  its  tm 
have  not  for  them,  as  science  has,  a  living  reality, 
deed,  they  may  have  a  secret  shrinking  fi*om  any  can 
examination  of  what  it  teaches  ;  they  may  suspect  t 
it  will  not  bear  the  touchstone  of  an  enUghtened  ph 
sopliy  :  they  may  not  wish  to  disturb  it,  and  therel 
may  leave  it  alone,  contented  to  be  religious  men 
church  on  Sundays,  but  very  lax  religionists  on  we 
days  in  their  laboratories.  If  there  be  practically  i 
tcnd(»ncy  to  sucli  a  separation  between  i-eligion  i 
science,  let  us  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  it  is  dero 
tory  to  botli.  We  have  seen  that  that  can  be  no  i 
reUixion  wliich  shuns  the  acknowlodti^ed  tests  of  tn: 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  we  think  of  that  nn 
of  conducting  scientific   pursuits,   which,    while   tl 
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necessarily  engross  the  whole  time  and  attention,  and  the 
best  energies  of  life,  in  those  self-denying  spirits  who 
cultivate  them  with  the  intense  aflFection  of  genius 
devoted  to  its  kindred  task,  leaves  them  to  be  entered 
on,  and  brought  to  their  conclusion  day  by  day,  without 
any  feeling  of  that  deep  responsibility  which  the  truths 
of  religion,  recognised  as  real  truths,  must  shed  over 
man's  whole  life  ?  The  harmony  which  we  desire  to 
maintain  between  scientific  and  rehgious  truth  amounts 
to  this  :  We  would  have  each  thoroughly  efficient  in 
its  own  department,  but  we  acknowledge  that  the  de- 
partment of  religious  truth,  as  it  treats  directly  of  the 
motives  which  are  to  regulate  all  conduct,  must  spread 
its  influence  over  all  the  studies  of  a  religious  man. 
And  while  the  student  of  nature  goes  on  honestly, 
patiently,  diffidently,  observing  and  storing  up  his  ob- 
servations, and  carrying  his  reasonings  unflinchingly  to 
their  legitimate  conclusions,  convinced  that  it  would  be 
treason  to  the  majesty  at  once  of  science  and  of  religion 
if  he  sought  to  help  either  by  swerving  ever  so  little 
from  the  straight  rule  of  truth,  yet  he  does  all  this 
under  a  reverent  sense  of  responsibility,  fostered  and 
deepened  by  his  religious  convictiona 

Hitherto,  by  the  name  Science,  we  have  meant  chiefly 
material  science.  We  have,  for  example,  had  in  our 
minds  the  spirit  in  which  a  good  man  in  this  Christian 
country  will  gaze  on  those  marvellous  truths  which  are 
written  upon  the  rocks  in  our  mountain-glcns  or  by  the 
sea-shore.  We  have  been  thinking  how  he  will  note  with 
reverent  care  the  action  over  the  globe  of  water,  of  ice, 
and  of  subterranean  fire,  smoothly  moulding,  crushing, 
or  blasting  the  folded  surface  of  the  earth  perhaps 
very  many   thousand    years   before  man  liyed  on  it. 

B 
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We  have  been  trying  to  conceive  what   will   be 
I  thoughts  when  he   is  told   to   recognise    eveiywl 

enib^ded  beneath  his  own  feet,  and  embedded 
perhaps,  in  primeval  times  beneath  the  feet  of  his 
ancestor,  the  vivid  traces  both  of  vegetable  am 
animal  Ufe  springing  into  exuberant  existence,  flou] 
ing  and  dying  away  probably  long  ages  before  the 
man  either  lived  or  died.  We  have  been  thinking 
how  he  would  receive  the  startling  intelligence,  if  i 
;  >  were  brought  to  him  from  coral  rocks,  or  the  chai 

beds  of  ancient  rivers,  or  secret  caves  on  sohtary  sh 
or  iiom  the  dried  mud  of  lakes  exhausted  by  £ 
unusually  blazing  summer,  that  traces  had  been  f< 
which  seemed  to  speak  of  man  Uving  on  the  earth  b 
we  had  believed  he  lived  ;  of  weaker  races  spread 
the  world,  with  the  remains  of  the  very  food  thej 
preser\'^ed  beside  them,  with  the  flint,  bronze,  or  iroi 
plements  which  mai-k  the  stages  of  their  feeble  e: 
as  they  struggled  through  early  days  of  an  ii 
civilisation — all  of  these  races,  one  after  another,  i 
ing  away  quietly,  or  violently  overwhelmed  eithe 
the  onset  of  some  stronger  tribe,  or  by  some  i 
pected  convulsion  of  nature.  We  have  been  tr}'iE 
think  what  will  be  his  attitude  when  such  thing 
forced  upon  his  notice,  and  he  is  asked  to  ack 
ledge  that  they  point  to  some  act  in  the  drama  of  r 
Hfe  which  had  closed  before  the  earliest  Jewish  hi; 
began  ;  how  he  will  feel  no  alarm  from  such  tidi 
how,  on  the  one  hand,  he  will  be  glad  patiently 
honestly  to  investigate  them  ;  how,  on  the  othe 
will  certainly  avoid  springing  to  a  self-satisfied  ceit; 
of  conclusions  which  must  remain,  to  say  the  least, 
uncertain,  till  the  data  on  whicli  they  rest  have  l)een  i 
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more  carefully  examined  and  surely  established  than 
they  are  now ;  how  he  will  feel  confident  that  the 
great  truths  of  religion  will  never  suffer  by  the  progress 
of  truth  ;  and,  while  less  wise  pei^sons,  who,  on  the 
one  hand,  have  but  a  weak  religious  belief,  or,  on 
the  other,  are  pufied  up  by  the  self-sufficiency  of  a 
little  scientific  knowledge,  are  in  a  flutter  of  agita- 
tion, he  will  desire  that  the  whole  matter  be  examined 
carefully  and  reverently,  confident  in  the  issue  at  last 
of  a  satisfactory  result.  No  one,  I  think,  will  be 
much  discomposed  by  any  supposed  difficulties  in  re- 
conciling revelation  with  geological  discovery,  who  calls 
to  mind  how  quietly  similar  difficulties  have  arranged 
themselves  in  the  once  equally  famous  conflict  with 
Astronomy.  The  words  of  Galileo's  letter,  quoted  by 
Monsieur  Guizot,^  though  they  were  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  adversaries  of  the  philosopher  in  his  own  day, 
will  now  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  all  intelligent 
men :  and  no  one  now-a-days  expects  any  more  to  find  an 
accurate  scientific  theory  of  astronomy  in  the  Bible,  than 
he  would  expect  to  find  in  it  indications  of  such  geo- 
graphical knowledge  as  has  been  made  known  to  man 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  America.  It  is 
granted  on  all  hands  that  in  such  matters  God  has  left 
man  to  unfold  the  truths  of  human  science  by  his  oAvn 
patient  investigations.  God  used  the  vehicle  of  reve- 
lation for  this  purpose,  that  He  might  communicate 
such  new  religious  truth  as  man  could  not  gain  for 
himself;  deepen  and  puiify  his  convictions  of  such 
old  trutlis  as  formed  part  of  natural  religion ;  elevate 
his  moral  perceptions,  and  surround  him  by  the  safe- 
guards of  a  law  of  life,  thus  leading  him  to  heaven. 

^  Vide  MidUationa  sur  F Essence  de  la  Beligkm  ChritienM^  p.  165. 
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But  it  is  not  on  geology,  astronomy,  geogiaphy,  d 
nic»,  or  any  other  human  science,  that  the  soul 
pendent  for  its  spiritual  life. 

But  what  thus  holds  of  these  sciences  must  hoi 
of  many  other  branches  of  human  knowledge :  a£ 
gn^test  difficulties  as  to  the  harmony  of  revelatioz] 
human  science,  will  perhaps  be  found  beyond  the 
Ixyth  of  the  exact  and  the  mixed  sciences — wi 
unconnected  altogether  vnth  material  science.  \ 
matics,  astronomy,  and  geology  will  probably  n< 
allowed  to  pursue  their  own  course ;  but  what  slui 
say  of  ancient  history,  of  the  science  of  language 
of  ethnology  ?  Here  the  difBcodty,  as  represented 
by  many  scientific  writers,  is  very  palpable,  and  ra 
even  more  forbearance,  calnmess,  patient  faith  on 
Hides,  than  we  have  found  called  for  in  any  c 
previous  inquiries. 

The  difficulty  may  be  stated  thus :  The  Bible 
not  profess  to  supply  us  with  treatises  on  mathen 
astronomy,  geology,  or  physiology,  but  it  does  p 
to  give  us  much  sacred  history.  That  history  seei 
much  an  integral  part  of  the  Bible  as  any  of  its  pi 
tical  predictions  or  admonitions,  its  sacred  song 
laws  of  life.  Nay,  its  directly  moral  and  religious  h 
are  most  commonly  given  in  the  historical  form — i 
records  of  God's  dealings  with  nations^  families,  i 
duals — in  the  bright  examples  of  God's  servants  < 
nating  in  the  perfect  human  life  of  His  only-bej 
Son.  Wherever,  therefore,  common  human  h 
comes  athwart  any  of  the  sacred  narratives,  w^ 
that  it  is  treading  on  holy  ground,  and  that  an; 
(jrepancics  here  cstaUished  between  the  common  h 
and  the  sacred  narrative  are  far  more  important 
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difficulties  respecting  science  properly  so  called.  We 
feel,  and  rightly,  that  if  the  Bible  be  not  substantially 
a  true  history,  it  is  not  that  for  which  the  Christian 
Church  has  ever  taken  it,  and  which  indeed  it  distinctly 
professes  to  be.  And  here  all  that  can  well  be  done — 
especially  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present — to  guide 
honest  and  patient  and  humble  inquirers,  in  the  sight 
of  such  difficulties,  is  to  point  out  one  or  two  principles 
which  good  men  have  found  of  great  value,  and  which, 
borne  in  mind,  may  avert  any  real  eviL 

1^^,  Let  us  not  make  too  much  of  the  term  "  a  sub- 
stantially true  history.''  Such  a  history  is  not  neces- 
sarily guaranteed  by  a  perpetual  miracle  in  the  strict 
accuracy  of  all  its  minute  and  insignificant  details. 
Most  sound  theologians  have  no  dread  whatsoever  of 
acknowledging  minute  points  of  disagreement  in  the 
fourfold  narrative  even  of  that  most  momentous  of  all 
histories  which  records  the  life  of  the  Redeemer. 

2dlyy  AU  sound  theologians  maintain,  that  as  God 
employed  human  instruments  to  be,  in  a  secondary  sense 
at  least,  the  authors  of  the  sacred  books,  so  He  left  them 
free  to  show  their  own  characters  and  habits  of  observa- 
tion and  of  thought,  in  matters  which  were  clearly 
beside  the  great  Divine  message  which  it  was  their 
honoured  office  to  communicate  or  transmit.  How 
many  of  the  supposed  difficulties  as  to  numbers  and 
national  or  family  genealogies,  and  even  as  to  geo- 
graphical, chronological,  or  physiological  acciu-acy,  may 
be  allowed  quietly  to  float  away  without  our  being 
able  to  solve  them,  if  we  bear  this  acknowledged  fact 
distinctly  in  mind  !  When  laborious  ingenuity  has  ex- 
erted itself  to  collect  a  whole  store  of  such  difficulties, 
is  it  wrong  to  answer.  Suppose  what  you  say  is  true, 
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what  on  earth  does  it  signify  ?  How  does  it  affect 
message  to  my  soul?  Nay,  does  not  the  same 
hold  here  as  in  our  comparison  of  the  Gospels,  as 
comparison  also  of  all  separate  streams  of  mere  J 
history  ?  It  has  been  urged  that  the  divergenc 
unimportant  matters, — the  alleged  marks  tht 
authors  embodied  the  somewhat  narrow  and  inac 
styles  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,— give  a  surer 
reality  to  their  record,  and  stamp  them  with  a 
vivid  impress  of  truth.  Chalmers  certainly  haf 
since  pointed  out,  that  it  is  a  peculiar  proof  of  i 
ness  in  many  of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity 
they  would  subject  the  sacred  histories  to  a  deg 
minute  and  unnatural  scrutiny  as  to  their  accur; 
details,  which,  if  applied  to  history  in  general, 
destroy  all  historical  evidence,  and  prove  that  no  1 
that  was  over  written  was  substantially  true. 

idly,  We  must  be  very  cautious  not  to  con 
mere  traditional  expositions  of  what  is  contain 
Scripture  with  the  Scripture  itself.  It  is  astonishin; 
many  statements,  historical  or  scientific,  are  comi 
believed  to  be  in  Scripture,  which,  when  we  exami 
ourselves,  we  find  are  not  really  there.  For  exa 
it  is  not  thoughtless  persons  only  who  have  but  t 
perception  of  the  diflerence  between  what  we  re 
the  Bil)le  and  in  Milton.  There  never  was  a 
when  it  was  more  necessary,  that,  for  the  hono 
the  Bible,  we  should  make  sure  that  we  know  wl 
really  in  it,  and  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself. 

Uhly,  The  student  will  not  forget,  that  though  arc 
logical  and  ethnological  researches,  whether  base 
ingeniously  deciphered  inscriptions,  or  on  the  rcD 
of  ancient  art.,  or  the  patient  study  of  the  affiniti 
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language,  have  of  late  made  great  progress,  they  are 
still,  I  suppose,  to  he  regarded  as  only  in  their  infancy. 
No  wise  man,  then,  will  rush  hastily  to  conclusions 
which  may,  after  all,  when  our  knowledge  is  more  com- 
plete, prove  not  to  be  supported  by  the  very  testimony 
on  which  the  whole  rests.  The  same  wise  and  modest 
caution  which  has  been  recommended  in  other  matters 
will  here  also  mitigate,  if  it  do  not  remove,  many 
difficulties  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  many  recent  discoveries  have,  so  far  as 
they  go,  tended  strongly  to  corroborate  the  essential 
accuracy,  even  in  minute  details,  of  what  the  Scripture 
teaches. 

I  am  anxious,  before  closing  this  hasty  sketch,  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  departments  of  metaphysical  and 
moral  science.  Speculations  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
ideas  are  generated  in  the  mind ;  the  classification  of 
the  laws  which  govern  our  trains  of  thought ;  the  obser- 
vation of  the  mode  in  which  these  simple  laws  are 
employed  to  produce  the  most  complicated  results, 
both,  for  individuals  and  society,  in  the  regulation  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  being, — the  studies  which 
embrace  such  subjects  must  present  as  wonderful  in- 
stances of  wise  design  in  the  formation  of  our  minds,  as 
the  physiologist  can  descry  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
body,  or  the  astronomer  in  the  heavens.  Metaphysical 
studies,  also,  from  their  very  nature,  are  implacably 
hostile  to  the  gross  materialism,  the  ally  of  atheism, 
which  represents  what  we  call  mind  as  but  the  result  of 
some  fine  arrangement  of  the  body's  particles — no  more 
really  independent  of  the  body,  to  use  Plato's  illustration, 
than  harmony  is  independent  of  the  lyre.  The  metaphysi- 
cian lives  continually  on  thoughts  which  tell  him  that  in- 
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tellect  and  feeling  are  something  altogether  separa 
tiheir  nature  from  the  body,  however  restrained  by 
their  present  imperfect  state.  He  L9  ever  contempl 
that  sentient,  observing,  judging,  reasoning  being,  ^^ 
to  use  Bishop  Butler's  phrase,  "each  man  calls 
SELF,"  and  he  knows  it  to  be  something  distinct  fro 
or  any  of  his  members.  This  gives  an  elevation— 
we  not  say  a  religious  elevation — to  his  thoughts, 
knows  that  this  being  is  not  so  enchained  by  t 
material  as  to  lose  all  its  power  by  the  body's  d 
Hence  he  is  necessarily  conversant  with  the  id< 
immortality.  Nay,  further,  his  thoughts  run  up  thi 
time  and  space  to  the  contemplation  of  some  essence  \ 
is  independent  of  both, — illimitable  and  eternal  A 
material  science  is  ever  groping  amongst  things  i 
the  metaphysician  must  soar  to  the  infinite.  Hence 
must  be  in  his  studies  something  kindred  with  the  ^ 
unseen  and  spiritual  Doubtless  there  are  many  i 
pure  and  true  and  necessary  for  any  right  concepti 
what  that  spiritual  world  is,  which  experience  shows 
not  be  reached  by  the  acutest  or  most  elevated  sysfc 
human  metaphysics,  and  which  must  be  imparted  c 
from  Him  who  is  infinite  and  eternal.  But  so  far  as 
studies  can  go  they  are  of  an  elevating  and  religious 
acter.  Left  to  themselves  they  may  perhaps  legitim 
land  the  student  in  nothing  higher  than  Deism 
Deism  is  something  infinitely  higher  than  the  worsl 
material  laws — than  the  Pantheism  of  the  old  Pa, 
which  the  world  has  seen  from  time  to  time  revive 
ages  that  boast  of  special  light  and  civilisation — or  tl 
blank  Atheism.  And  I  know  not  why  there  shou] 
anytliing  in  metaphysical  pursuits  which  should 
the  student  to  rest  contented  in  that  imperfect  k 
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ledge  of  the  infinite  which  man  can  acquire  for  himselt 
Ratiber  is  it  not  natural  and  right,  that  following  his 
own  science  vigorously,  poring  over  the  writings  of  its 
great  masters,  and  rejoicing  in  the  new  and  ennobling 
thoughts  which  they  unfold,  he  should  yet  feel  anxious 
to  rise  beyond  their  human  teaching,  and  gladly  welcome 
that  help  to  a  nearer  and  truer  contemplation  of  things 
divine  which  God  has  provided  in  revelation  to  aid 
human  weakness  ? 

But  moral  science,  meaning  thereby  the  science  of 
ethics,  some  may  think,  is  altogether  superseded  by 
Revelation.  Certainly  it  is,  we  may  almost  say  the  final 
cause  of  revelation  is  to  elevate  man's  conduct,  and  by 
giving  him  a  purer  and  holier  morality,  to  fit  him  for  a 
holy  state  hereafter.  Is  not  this  professedly  the  object 
of  the  sacred  books  as  they  exhibit  God  gradually 
informing,  disciplining,  elevating  his  people —giving 
them,  age  by  age,  rules  of  conduct  suited  for  their 
existing  state  of  civilisation  as  they  were  able  to  bear 
them,  and  ever  pointing  upwards,  through  the  mists 
which  their  low  moral  condition  generated,  to  principles 
shining  above,  pure,  true,  holy  ?  What  possible  object, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  gained  by  studying  the 
theory  of  morals  apart  from  this  revelation?  The 
answers  are  obvious : — 

l5^.  There  arc  certain  immutable  principles  of  mora- 
lity, which  (though  it  is  true  that  nations  beyond  the 
pale  of  revelation  are  very  unwilling  to  recognise  them) 
still  are  in  one  sense  anterior  to  all  revelation — presup- 
posed by  the  Divine  Revealer  and  the  human  teacher, 
and  taken  for  granted  as  already  known  to  those  whose 
consciences  the  revelation  is  to  rouse.  Any  careful 
study  of  the  records  of  revelation  shows  this. 
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2dly,  There  is  almost  infinite  scope  for  the  com 
tion,  if  not  of  a  science  strictly  so  called,  of  some 
very  much  akin  to  a  science,  in  the  application  < 
great  principles  of  morality  to  the  thousand  varyin, 
cumstances  of  human  life.  The  first  great  piincip 
morals,  whether  intuitively  growing  in  the  consc 
or  conveyed  by  revelation  from  without,  must  be  ap 
and  reduced  to  more  particular  rules  before  they  ex 
practically  useful.  It  is  in  the  form  of  principles 
of  minutely  applicable  laws,  that  revelation  tcj 
morality ;  where  it  gives  laws,  these  laws  are  vali 
and  of  perpetual  obligation,  not  in  their  detailed,  i 
theologians  would  call  it,  their  ceremonial  aspect,  b 
embodying  great  principles  :  And  the  usual  mode  o; 
being  taught  morality  in  the  Bible  is  by  an  exa 
which  has  to  be  generalized,  not  all  of  which  is  appr 
and  set  forth  for  our  imitation,  but  which,  like  the 
ticular  laws  we  have  spoken  of,  embodies  and  illust 
a  principle.  Obviously,  then,  the  study  of  what  we 
call  the  science  of  ethics,  however  for  Christians  h 
solul:)ly  united  with  revelation,  is  not  superseded  bj 
for  the  regulation  of  our  own  individual  conduct,  an 
solve  tlie  thousand  complicated  problems  which  a 
the  highest  well-being  of  communities,  our  princ; 
require  to  be  carefully  and  logically  appUed.  As  1 
totle  made  his  Politics  the  immediate  sequel  ol 
Ethics,  ethical  science  has  ever  an  obvious  and  ii 
soluble  connexion  with  all  political  and  social  philoso 
A  man  would  be  a  fool  who  formed  to  himself 
notion  now-a-days  of  regenerating  society  or  his  fel 
men  without  any  reference  to  that  endless  store  of 
cept  and  example,  which  has  been  quickened  into 
in  men  and  states  by  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  b< 
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during  nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity,  and  who 
sought  to  fall  back  in  practice  on  the  little  which  the 
Greek  and  Roman  heathen  knew  on  these  subjects.  But 
he  would  be  almost  equally  foolish  who  expected  to  find 
in  the  sacred  books,  ready  to  his  hand,  a  complete 
systematic  treatise,  ethical,  political,  or  social 

3c?/y,  There  is  a  distinct  duty  which  devolves  on  the 
human  science  of  ethics  in  connexion  with  the  evidences 
of  religion.  A  religion  can  have  no  claim  to  be  accepted 
as  coming  from  God,  which  contradicts  or  overlooks  the 
grand  principles  of  immutable  morality.  How  wide  a 
field  opens  in  connexion  with  this  statement,  for  an 
ethical  exposition  of  what  we  call  the  internal  evidences — 
to  show  that  amid  all  its  struggles  and  its  partial  eclipses 
in  bad  times,  or  in  the  lives  of  very  imperfect  men  who 
were  the  subjects  of  it,  the  revelation  has  been  fi^om 
first  to  last  on  the  side  of  what  nature  (that  is  not 
nature  degraded,  but  nature  in  Bishop  Butler's  sense) 
acknowledges  as  the  true,  the  pure,  and  the  holy. 

Again,  4:thly,  Here  is  another  wide  field  :  to  trace 
the  merely  human  systems  of  ethics  taken  strictly  by 
themselves,  to  note  both  their  success  and  their  failures, 
the  bright  rays  of  truth  pervading  them  which  tell  of 
something  in  human  nature,  even  in  its  unenlightened 
state,  kindred  with  the  divine  ;  and  to  note  also  the  mist 
and  dark  clouds  and  the  uncertain  wandering  where 
this  darkness  settles,  so  that  both  the  good  and  the  im- 
perfection of  these  systems  helps  us  to  appreciate  what 
is  better  than  they. 

No  doubt  there  has  been  in  past  times  an  almost 
unaccountable  tendency  in  some  who  have  laboured 
well  in  the  human  science  of  ethics,  to  depreciate  reve- 
lation.    But  great  as  their  names  may  be,  I  venture  to 
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fAj  ihat  tLi*  Las  ariftErn  from  a  fiihir^  in  ^Leizij  ^: 
prebrn-ririg  what  th^eir  own  acienct  ir*iL-es.  Ev.=il 
mo€t  acute  m<en  will  ahravs  find  ir  di^cixl:,  in  a  5;ib~ 
which  treats  of  th^  same  tnitL*  of  wiii^ik  revi=£ir 
treaty  to  note  v^rr  clogrrly  how  much  of  rbsr  kii-: 
ledge  L*  porehr  ham^n  and  naimaliT  aiMTirred, — b 
much  has  come  down  from  a  sap^^maronL  a  ^^ 
fiource,  even  when  transmitted  by  th>>se  wh?3  pcofea 
most  vehementir  to  di^cari  anv  sap^emamnJ  help. 

Hence  the  Universitv  of  C^iford  is  snrchr  wisie  in  ul 
ing  Aristotle  and  Plato  the  text-w»k5  of  its  hiumkn  ethi 
In  the  marvellons  accrene&s  and  deep  ob€erraiion 
the   one,  in  the  poetic  transcendentalism  of  the  oti 
we  have  all  that  unaided  human  nature  can  gain  in  \ 
fscience  that  treats  of  man's  moral  l*eing,  and  his  re 
tions  with  eternal  morality,  either  by  deeply  p:»nder: 
every  seen  and  recorde«l  fact  of  his  naturv,  or  by  risi 
on  the  wings  of  a  bright  imagination  throngh  a3  o 
stores  of  poetry  and  primeval  philosophy  as  near  as 
can  fly  to  the  throne  of  G<>L     But  in  both  what 
failure !  what  ignorance  in  these  noblest  sfiecimens 
the    old   heathen   intellect,   of  truths  now  known 
cottage  dames,  and  which  all  philosophers.  Christian 
unchristian,  who  have  once  heard  them,  instantly  a 
propriate ! 

But  I  must  stop  and  apologize,  if  I  have  been  utte 
ing  what  to  you  are  mere  truisn)&  They  are  not, 
fear,  distinctly  and  practically  recognised  as  true  I: 
all  who  have  to  do  with  c-ducation  in  our  day.  M 
^»bject  has  been  to  show  that  such  Institutions  as  youi 
— ^loing  their  work  thor«:»u5rhlv  and  welL  ojiitining  then 
selves  to  their  own  work,  and  yet  not  forgetting  tk 
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there  is  other  work  in  the  world  besides  theirs,  which, 
more  truly  even  than  theirs,  labours  for  the  elevation  of 
our  race, — are  not  antagonistic  to  the  Christian  Church, 
but  united  with  it  in  essential  hannony  to  advance 
God's  cause. 

The  more  thoroughly  your  work  is  done  in  your  own 
way,  if  it  be  done  really  well  and  faithfully,  the  better 
for  the  cause  of  truth,  both  revealed  and  natural.  As 
the  history,  the  poetry,  the  oratory  of  any  Christian 
people,  without  aflfecting  directly  to  teach  Christianity, 
becomes  as  it  were  impregnated  with  Christian  ideas, 
and  insensibly  leads  those  who  study  it  to  honour  Chris- 
tian principles ;  so  it  must  be  with  treatises  on  science 
written  by  men  who  are  Christians,  with  no  other  dis- 
tinct intention  than  that  of  advancing  science.  It  has 
been  maintained  by  some — I  will  not  inquire  with  what 
truth — that  the  secular  education  communicated  under 
recent  political  arrangements  to  the  natives  of  India, 
separated  altogether  as  it  is,  wisely  or  unwisely,  from 
the  direct  teaching  of  Christianity,  as  it  makes  them 
familiar  with  the  literature,  the  physical  science,  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  of  Christians,  must 
have,  however  indirectly,  a  Christianizing  influence.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  decide  whether  or  not  this  theory 
is  correct ;  other  hindrances  peculiar  to  minds  reared  in 
heathenism  may  interfere  to  prevent  the  well-intended 
theory  from  any  good  practical  result ;  but,  at  all  events, 
the  theory  wiU  illustrate  a  true  general  principle.  Of 
this  I  am  cei-tain,  that  in  this  Christian  age  and  country 
there  will  be  no  antagonism  between,  on  the  one  hand. 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  theology ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  extended  cultivation  of  science  and  of  litem- 
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ture,  in  all  their  varied  departments,  in  a  purely 
tific  and  literary  form,  which  you  pledge  yoursel 
advance  as  members  of  this  ;4ii3titute,  provided 
that  all  studies   be   conducted,  as  they  ought 
after  an  honest,  a  patient,  a  truly  philosophic  plan 
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